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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Plants.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  but 
only  such  an  outline  as  will  best  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  work« 

In  its  preparation  there  have  been  kept  in  view 
the  wants  of  the  large  number,  in  the  schools  and 
out,  who  wish  to  obtain,  as  a  branch  of  a  liberal  cul- 
ture, a  general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants, 
with  some  idea  as  to  their  classification  into  the 
larger  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  For  this  class  of  students  and  general 
readers,  what  is  here  given  will  in  most  cases  be 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  understand  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  biological  literature,  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  vegetable  organisms.  For  the 
student  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
or  who  intends  to  make  botany  a  special  study,  this 
book  aims  to  lead  him  to  become  himself  an  observer 
and  investigator,  and  thus  to  obtain  at  first  hand  his 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants : 
accordingly  the  presentation  of  the  matter  has  been 
made  such  as  to  tit  the  book  for  constant  use  in  the 
Laboratory,  the  text  supplying  the  outline  sketch, 
which  may  be  filled  up  by  each  student,  with  the  aid 
of  the  scalpel  and  comj)ound  microscope. 

This  book  is  an  expansion  and  considerable  modi- 
fication of  the  material  of  several  courses  of  lectures 
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IV  PREFACE. 

annually  delivered  to  college  students.  In  general 
plan,  Part  I.  follows  pretty  nearly  that  of  Sachs'  ad- 
mu^ble  "Lehrbuch,"  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  to 
adopt  the  particular  treatment  which  a  subject  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  German 
botanist.  This  has  been  rendered  possible  through 
the  liberality  of  my  publishers,  and  the  courtesy  of 
Engelmann  of  Leipzig,  the  publisher  of  many  of 
Sachs'  works,  by  which  many  of  the  cuts  of  the 
"Lehrbuch"  are  here  reproduced.  This  book  will 
thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  that  work.  Free  use  has  also  been  made  of 
the  recent  works  of  De  Bary,  Hof meister,  Strasbur- 
ger,  Nageli,  Schwendener,  and  others,  to  whose  writ- 
ings numerous  references  are  made. 

In  Part  II.  the  general  disposition  of  the  lower 
plants  is  a  considerable  modification  of  that  proposed 
by  Sachs ;  that  of  the  higher  plants  is  made  to  con- 
form to  the  system  of  classification  in  vogue  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  as  outlined  in  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker's  "Synopsis  of  the  Classes,  Sub-classes,  Co- 
horts and  Orders,"  in  the  English  edition  of 
Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  '*  Traits  G?n6rale  de  Botan- 
ique,"  and  as  given  much  more  fully  in  Bentham  and 
Hooker's  still  unfinished  "Genera  Plantar um."  The 
notes  upon  the  economic  values  of  the  more  impor- 
tant plants  of  each  order  are  based  upon  my  own  lec- 
tures upon  Economic  Botany.  I  have  also  freely 
used  the  similar  notes  in  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's 
work,  cited  above  ;  Balfour's  "  Class- Book  of  Bot- 
any," Archer's  "Economic  Botany,"  Smith's  "Do- 
mestic Botany,"  Laslett's  "Timber  and  Timber 
Trees,"  etc.,  etc. 

Necessarily,  there  is  but  little  that  is  really  new  in  a 
treatise  like  this.  Aside  from  a  more  or  less  important 
and  original .  arrangement  of  the  matter,  so  as  to 
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PREFACE.  V 

secure  a  more  logical  presentation  of  the  subject, 
there  are  but  two  considerable  innovations,  consist- 
ing (I.)  in  the  recognition  (in  Chapter  VI.)  of  seven 
quite  well  marked  kinds  of  tissue.  In  this^  however, 
while  not  adopting  De  Bary's  classification,  1  have 
followed  his  method  of  treating  the  subject,  as  given 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
plants  ("  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Vegetations- 
organe  der  Phanerogamen  und  Fame.")  (II.)  The 
second  considerable  innovation  occurs  in  Part  II. ;  it 
consists  in  raising  the  Protophyta,  Zygosporeae,  Oos- 
pores and  Carposporeae  to  the  dignity  of  Primary 
Divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  co-ordinate  with 
the  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta  and  Phanerogamia. 
The  usefulness  of  both  of  these  departures  from  the 
common  practice  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
the  laboratory,  and  the  lecture  and  class-room,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  I  am  led  to  hope 
that  in  the  hands  of  others  they  may  also  serve  to 
give  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  notion  of  the  struc- 
ture of  plants.  Should  they  do  this  they  will  need  no 
further  apology  or  defense. 

Of  the  illustrations,  many  are  entirely  new  ;  many 
others  have  been  re-drawn,  from  various  sources, 
with  slight  modifications,  expressly  for  this  work, 
and  all  from  other  sources  are  specially  acknowl- 
edged in  their  places. 

I  desire  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  own  as  my 
sometime  teacher,  for  kindly  aid  and  counsel  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lectures  upon  which  this  work  is 
based ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
G.  L.  Goodale,  Dr.  W.  G.  Parlow  and  Professor  A. 
N.  Prentiss.  For  aid  in  the  immediate  preparation 
of  the  material  for  the  press,  acknowledgment  is  due 
many  of  my  personal  ftiends :  Mr.  J.  C.  Arthur  fur- 
nished the  original  drawings  of  the  water-pores  of 
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VI  PHBFAOE. 

Phichsiaj  and  of  various  tissues  of  Bckinocystts ; 
Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  College,  New 
York,  contributed  the  sketch  of  the  classilication  of 
the  Diatom^eae  ;  Dr.  T.  P.  Allen  furnished  a  synop- 
sis of  the  classification  of  the  Characeae ;  Dr.  B.  D. 
Halsted  also  furnished  material  and  notes  upon  our 
native  species  of  Characese  ;  my  colleague,  Professor 
W.  H.  Wynn,  kindly  determined  some  of  the  more 
difficult  etymologies;  to  my  wife  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted for  efficient  aid  in  the  laborious  tasks  of 
proof-reading  and  indexing. 

Should  this  book  serve  to  interest  the  student  in 
the  study  of  plants  as  living  things,  should  it  succeed 
in  directing  him  rather  to  the  plants  themselves  than 
to  the  books  which  have  been  written  about  them, 
should  it  contribute  somewhat  to  the  general  read- 
er's knowledge  of  the  structure  and  relationship  of 
the  plants  around  him,  the  objects  kept  in  view  in  its 
preparation  will  have  been  attained. 

C*  £)•  B* 

Apra  12,  1880. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  the  second  edition,  which  bore  date  of  May  21,  1881, 
but  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  October  of  that  year, 
a  few  changes  were  made,  the  most  important  being  that 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  embryo-sac,  on  page  420. 
The  third  edition  appeared  in  June,  1883.  In  it  a  few  cor- 
rections were  made,  and  the  foot-note  on  page  49  wus  added. 
The  present  edition  contains  a  few  changes,  and  a  number 
of  additional  citations  of  works  which  have  appeared  within 

the  last  year  or  two. 

0.  E.  B. 
University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  January  1,  1885. 
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PART  I. 
GENERAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PROTOPLASM. 

1. — If  we  examine  a  thin  slice  of  any  growing  part  of  a 
plant  (Fig.  1)  under  a  microscope  of  a  moderately  high 
power  (400  to  500  diameters),  there  may  be  seen  large  num- 
bers of  cavities  which  are  more  or  less  filled  with  an  almost 
transparent  semi-fluid  substance.  •  In  very  young  parts,  as 
in  buds  and  the  tips  of  roots,  this  substance  entirely  fills  the 
cavities,  and  makes  up  almost  the  whole  mass,  while  in  older 
parts  it  occurs  in  less  quantity,  and  usually  disappears  in 
quite  old  tissues.  This  substance  is  the  livuig  portion  of 
the  plant,  the  active,  vital  thing  which  gives  to  it  its  sensi- 
bility to  heat,  cold,  and  other  agents,  and  the  power  of  mov- 
ing, of  appropriating  food,  and  of  increasing  its  size  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  that  which  is  sensitive,  which  moves,  appropriates  food, 
and  increases  in  size.  This  sensitive,  moving,  assimilating, 
and  growing  substance  is  named  Protoplasm.* 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  biologrical  interest  that  in  animals  the  essential 
ooDfltitaent  of  all  living  parts  is  a  substance  similar  to  the  protoplasm 
of  plants.  We  cannot  distinguish  the  two  by  any  chemical  or  physical 
testa,  and  can  only  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  protoplasm  of  planta 

•  f2o  named  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Hugo  Von  Mohl,  in  1846.  It  is  t lie 
Bioplasm  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  and  his  followers. 
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differs  from  that  of  animals  in  its  secretions.  And  yet  these  secre- 
tions are  not  strictly  confiued  to  plants  ;  cellulose,  starch,  clilorophyll, 
and  other  products  of  vegetable  protoplasm  formerly  regarded  as  pe- 
culiar to  plants  are  now  known  to  occur  in  undoubted  animals.  Botanists 
and  zoologists  have  labored  long  in  vain  to  discover  absolute  differences 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms;  bet^^een  the  higher 
plants  and  the  liigher  animals  there  are  great  and  constant  differences ; 

in  none  of  the  higher  animals,  for  ex- 
^  ample,  is  chlorophyll  produced ;   but 

in  the  lower  orders  of  both  kingdoms 
I  not  one  of  the  differences  observed  to 

\  hold   between  the  higher  plants  and 

animals  exists. 

I  2.— The  exact  chemical  compo- 

sition of  protoplasm  has  not  hith- 

,  erto  been   made  out,   but  it  is 

known  to  be  an  albuminous, 
watery  substance,  combined  with 
a  small  quantity  of  ash.  It  is 
probably  a  complex  mixture  of 
chemical  compounds,  and  not  a 
single  compound.  It  contains  at 
some  time  or  another  all  the  chem- 
ical constituents  of  plants.  Oil, 
granules  of  stnrch,  and  other  or- 
ganic substimces  are  frequently 
present  in  it,  but  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  products  rather  than 
proper  constituents  of  protoplasm. 

irig.  1.— A  litUe  more  than  half  of 
:'y^^;S;!'^\*hrin?i:n^'^^^^       («)  Water  makes  up  a  considerable 
The  part  above  #  is  the  body  of  ihe    part  of  the  bulk  of  c  rdinary  protoplasm, 
root,  t bat  below  ii  is  the  root-cap  ;         ,    .  ,  i_      j      x    •       •* 

r,  thick  onter  wall  of  the  epidermic;  and  is  much  more  abundant  m  its 
m  yoangpith^elle;/,yonnKwood-  active  than  in  its  dormant  conditions, 
cells ;  g,  a  yoaxig  vessel ;  «,  t,  inner    ,      ^,  ^     ,  r    tti.  » • 

yoanser  part  of  root-cap ;  a,  a,  out-  in  the  prutoplasm  ot  rvcigo  vana  8 
g^olHer  part  of  root^jap. -After    (^ne  of  the  Slime  Moulds)  just  before 

the  formation  of  its  spores  there  is  70 
per  cent  of  water ;  in  dry  seeds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  is  not 
more  than  about  8  to  10  per  cent. 

(5)  As  to  its  molecular  constitution,  Strasburger  holds*  that  proto- 
plasm is  composed  of  minute  solid  panicles  (not,  however,  of  a  crystal- 
line form),  separated  from  each  other  by  layers  of  water  (see  Cell-wall, 

*  *•  Studien  ttber  Protoplaewa,"  1876!" 
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.  parafrraph  S7,  and  Starch,  para^rnph  09).  The  thicker  tlie  layers  of 
water  are,  the  more  waterj  is  tlit)  protoplasm,  and  vice  versa. 

{e)  TmU,  1.  If  a  protoplasmic  mass  is  moistened  with  a  solation  of 
iodine,  it  at  once  assumes  a  deep  jellow  or  brown  color. 

2.  If  treated  with  a  solation  of  copper  snlpbate  and  afterward**  with 
potash,  it  assomee  a  dark  violet  color. 


Fig.  9.~Pareiiehyma  cells  from  the  central  cortical  laver  of  the  root  of  JPHtUtarUl 
imperkUUf  loogftuainal  sections.  A,  very  young  cells  fving  close  above  the  apex  of 
tbe  root,  still  witbont  cell  sap  or  vacuoles.  B,  cells  of  the  same  description  abont 
two  millimetres  above  the  apex  of  the  root ;  by  thu  entrance  of  cell  sap  the  vacuoles 
t.  «.  8  bare  been  formed.  (7,  cells  of  the  same  description  about  seven  to  eight  mil- 
limetres above  tbe  apex  of  the  root.  In  all  the  figures,  A,  cell-wall ;  p,  protoplasm  ; 
t,  nncleiis ;  kt^  nucleoli ;  «,  vacuoles ;  (sy,  swelling  of  the  nacleus  nnder  the  infla* 
enoe  of  the  water  in  preparing  the  specimen,    x  SOO.—Af  ter  Sachs. 

8.  Treated  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  and  afterwards  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  becomes  rose-red. 

4.  The  presence  of  protoplasm  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  tissue  by 
tbe  application  of  various  staining  fluids,  as  magenta,  carmine,  etc, 
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6.  In  a  dilate  solation  of  potash  protoplaein  is  distolved ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  solutioo  is  oonceDtrated,  tlie  form  of  the  protoplasm  lemaioa 
unaltered  for  weeks,  bat  upon  the  addition  of  water  it  at  once  dissolves. 

6.  Protoplasm  coagulates  upon  the  application  of  heat  (50  degrees 
Centigrade),  or  when  immersed  in  alcoliol  or  dilute  mineral  acids. 

8. — In  consistence  protoplasm  is  a  soft-solid  substance, 
varying  from  an  almost  perfect  fluidity  on  the  one  hand  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  hardness  and  even  brittleness  on 

the  other.  This  difference  in  con- 
sistence is  mainly  due  to  the  vary- 
ing amounts  of  water  imbibed  by 
it,  hence  the  same  mass  may  at 
different  times  vary  greatly  in  this 
regard.  Generally  there  may  be 
seen  in  protoplasm  a  lai'ge  number 
of  minute  gi*anules  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  medium  (Fig.  2,  A)  ; 
in  some  instances,  however,  the 
granules  are  entirely  wanting,  or 
nearly  so.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
these  granules  for  a  little  distance 
from  the  surface  toward  the  cen- 
tre, a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm 
««   .    .w^  ,      ..      *         (the  endoplasm)  may  appear  to  be 

Pig.  8.— optical  section  of  a  r**-    ^  ,    j  ,  it  i 

tracuDK  branch  of  n  large  piaemo-  surrounuea  by  a  hyaline  envelope, 

A\nmot  FuHgovariam{^haUum    ,.  .       i  •  i  • 

t>epticum  of  auJho^):  the  narrow   the     protOplasmiC     SKIU,    Or     CCtO- 

l;'si:n^\"i'SaS^ndWate  plasm  (the  HautscMcht  of  Prings- 
KlnSSr!;i"eia^^diiTSl;SS:  heim,and  Hauptplasma  of  Stras- 
S;  ^S^;"ofWa«V<3SSfri^'  burger)  (Fig.  3).  It  is  almost  al- 
S?o°"iJS;?Sd&^b7raKn!  ^ays  formed  when  protoplasm  is 
veiope.  X  900.-Aftcr  HofmeiBter.  exposed  in  watcr  or  air  ;  but  it,  or 
something  very  much  like  it,  appears  to  be  generally 
present,  even  in  closed  cells. 

(a)  The  fine  granules  are  probahly  not  proper  constituents  of  proto- 
plasm, but  finely  divided  assimilated  food-materials  immersed  in  the 
proper  protoplasm,  which  is  itself  colorless  and  transparent.  Proto- 
plasm destitute  of  granules  may  be  found  in  the  cotyledons  of  the 
bean  (Phaseoltu).  In  other  cases,  e.g.,  in  the  zygospores  of  Spirogyra, 
the  granular  and  coloring  matters  are  so  abundant  that  the  hyaline 
basis  can  no  longer  be  distinguished. 
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(ft)  fttrmsbiiTger*  maintains  that  the  hjaliDe  enTelope  is  not  siniplj  a 
portion  of  the  basis  or  groand  sabstanoe  of  tlie  protoplasm  deprived 
of  its  granules,  but  that  it  is  a  definite  modification  of  it,  and  endowed 
with  varioos  properties  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  ground  sub- 
Stance. 

4. — ^Actiye  protoplasm  possesses  the  power  of  imbibing 
water  into  its  substance,  and  as  a  consequence,  of  increasing 
its  mass.  This  power  varies  with  the  changes  in  external, 
and  also  in  internal  conditions ;  many  seeds,  for  example, 
which  do  not  swell  up  (through  absorbing  water)  in  cold 
water,  will  do  so  when  placed  in  that  of  a  higher  tempera- 
tare  ;  but  in  some  seeds  it  appears  that  imbibition  of  water 
will  not  take  place  until  after  a  period  of  rest. 

6. — ^When  the  amount  of  water  imbibed  is  so  great  that 
the  protoplasm  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  saturated  with 
it,  the  excess  is  separated  within  the  protoplasmic  mass  in 
the  form  of  rounded  drops,  termed  Vacuoles  ( Vacuoli),  In 
closed  cells  these  may  become  so  large  and  abundant  as  to 
be  separated  only  by  thin  plates  of  the  protoplasm  (Fig.  2, 
B).  As  such  vacuoles  become  still  larger,  the  plates  are 
broken  through,  and  eventually  we  may  have  but  one  large 
vacuole  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  which 
lines  the  interior  of  the  cell  wall  (Fig  2,  C).  In  this  way 
some  masses  of  protoplasm  assume  a  bladder-like  or  vesicular 
form,  so  unlike  their  original  form  that  until  very  recently 
their  real  nature  has  not  been  understood.!  Frequently 
when  the  plates  which  separate  vacuoles  break  down,  instead 
of  breaking  entirely  away  they  become  pierced  with  several 
large  openings,  leaving  strings  or  bands  of  protoplasm  which 
extend  across  the  cavity. 

Occasionally,  when  vacuoles  unite,  small  masses  of  the  protoplasm 
which  previously  separated  them  become  detached  as  free  rounded 

♦  •*  Stndien  !lB8r  Proioplasma/'  1876.  See  also  ^.  Jour.  Mxc.  Seimce, 
1877,  p.  124  et  seq. 

f  Von  Mohl  gave  to  this  layer  the  name  Priuiordial  Utricle,  and  it  is 
still  frequently  used,  but  the  term  is  objectionable,  and  Sachs'  name  of 
Protoplasmic  Sac  is  to  be  preferred.  Treatment  with  {i^lycerine,  strong 
alcohol,  or  any  other  substance  which  removes  the  water,  will  cause 
the  i^otoplasmic  sac  to  contract  and  become  visible. 
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masses  in  the  Isrg^  vacuole  ;  these  again  may  produce  vacuoleB  within 
themselves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  at  first  sight  perplex- 
ing structure  (Fig.  4). 

6.— The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  living  protoplasm  is 
its  physical  activity.  When  the  proper  conditions  are  pres- 
ent, a  living  mass  of  protoplasm  is  apparently  never  at  rest, 

but,  on  the  contrary, 
continually  altering  its 
shape  and  changing  the 
position  of  its  constit- 
uent parts.  The  move- 
ments are  all  of  the 
same  general  nature; 
each  one  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  aggregate  re- 
sult of  the  chemical  and 
physical  changes  taking 
place  in  the  substance 
of  the  protoplasm. 

We  may  study  the  ac- 
tivity of  protoplasm 
under  two  conditions, 
which  will  give  us  the 
two  cases.  (1.)  The 
Activity  of  Naked  Pro- 
Fig.  4.— Form*  of  the  protoplaflm  contained  In  toplasm,  and  (2.)  The 
cclU.  A  and  B.  of  Indian  Corn  {Zea  maU)  \  A,  .  ,.  *.  ^  -r*  \  i 
cellfl  from  the  flwt  leaf  .•heaf.  of  a  Kerminadng  Activity  01  Trotoplasm 
plant,  showing  the  froihy  condition  of  the  proto-  ^,,^i^„«j  :.»  «  n  n  —  n 
plaam,    the   many  vacnolen    separated    by    thin  enClOSCd  in  a  lyell-Wali. 

plates,     ^,  cells  from  the  flrHt  lulcrnode  of  the        rj TTia    A /vf-itrS-fv  tvf 

germinating  pint;  the  protoplasm  is  broken  np  '•  •■•"**  ^wnviiry  oi 
into  many  rounded  masfes,  in  each  of  wbich  there  19*  ak  6  d.  ProtoplasXU. 
is  a  vacuole,  b  :  these  are  the  so-called  *'  aap-vesi-  rni  i  • 

clca."  C,  a  cell  from  the  tuber  of  the  JemMdem  The  low  OrfilUllSmS 
Artichoke  {Udianthtu  t(iderogu«)  after  the  action  of  ,  .,        ,? 

iodine  and  dilute  sulnhnric  acid ;  h.  cell-wall ;  k,  KUOWn  aS  the  MyXOmy- 
nucleus  ;p,  contracted  protopla...n.-After  Sachs.    ^^^^^  ^^  Slime  Moulds, 

present  the  best  examples  of  the  activity  of  naked  vegetable 
protoplasm.  In  their  plasmodia  (as  the  masses  of  naked  proto- 
plasm are  called),  many  kinds  of  movements  may  be  observed, 
the  commonest  of  which  is  streaming.  In  plasmodia  com- 
posed of  thin  {i.e.,  watery)  protoplasm,  streams  or  currents 
of  the  latter  may  be  seen  ninning  in  vwoiw  directions 
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(Fig.  6).  The  streams  arc  made  clearly  visible  by  the  motion 
of  the  granules  which  are  carried  along  by  the  moving  hya- 
line portion  of    the    protoplasm.     After  running  in  one 


Ffg.  6.— A  Bmall  mass  of  the  naked  protoplasm  {pl'tsmodium)  of  DidynUum  ur 
pula  ;  the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  currents.    X  80.— After  Hofkneister. 

direction  for  some  minutes  (about  five)  the  current  stops, 
.<Mid  then  it  usually  sets  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  carries  back  the  previ- 
ously moved  protoplasm. 
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The  formation  of  the  new  current  may  be  eX[4ained  aa  followa: 

Let  A B  be  a  streMm  in  which  the  movement  is  from  A 

to  B ;  clearljr  there  will  be  au  aggregation  of  protoplasm  about  jB. 
When  the  current  in  the  direction  A  B  stope,  the  new  one,  in  the 
reverse  direction,  B  A,  begins  at  A,  by  the  movement  toward  it  of  the 
particles  nearest  to  it ;  next  the  partid«*s  further  off  move  toward  A  ; 
after  this,  those  still  further  off,  and  so  on.  The  current  extendi  back" 
ward.  So,  too.  when  a  »tream  begins  de  navo^  it  is  propagated  back- 
ward from  tlie  point  of  b<'ginning. 

8.— Mass-Movement  (Amodba-Movement).   In  the  flowing 
e^j^"  back  and  forth  in  the 

streams  the  movement 
may  be  greater  in  one 
direction  than  in  the 
other;  this  causes  a 
slow  motion  of  the 
whole  Plasmodium  in 
the  d  irection  of 
the  greatest  movement. 
When  this  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  streams 
which  begin  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Plasmodium, 
protuberances  of  vari- 
ous shapes  arise ;  these 
may  be  extended  into 
branches  {pseudopih 
did)y  which  may  again 
be    branched    one    or 

Flg.6.-OnUineof  apUnmodlumof  Z>Wym«tim  °^^^®     times.  By    the 

•erputa  forming  pseadopodia.     The  heavy  black  anastomosinfir  of    thftflA 

line  indicates  the  ouaine  at  the  beidnning  of  the  »"*w»^<J"i"»AUg  oi    mese 

observation  ;  the  peeodopodiom  a-b  (ormed  in  8  bl*anches       a  COmpleX 

seconds,  c-(f  in  80,  and  o-«  in  56  seconds,    x  10.                             i  i  • 

— After  uofineister.  moviug  aud    changmg 

network  is  foi-med.  (See  Fig.  140,  page  208)  There  is  pos- 
sibly to  be  separated  from  the  above-described  mass-move- 
ment  that  more  or  less  rapid  change  of  external  contour 
which  has,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  motions  of  the 
Amoeba,  been  denominated  the  Amoeba-movement  (Fig.  6). 
It  is  best  observed  in  the  so-called  "Amoeba-form  "  stage  of 
*be  swarm-spores  of  the  Mvxomycetes. 
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While  in  thinner  protoplasm  the  streaming  and  mass- 
movements  are  always  horizontal,  or,  at  least,  parallel  with 
the  surjEace  upon  which  the  plasmodium  rests,  in  the  case  of 
tougher  protoplasm  tbej  may  give  rise  to  branches  which 
have  an  upward  direction,  as  in  1;he  formation  of  sporangia. 

9.--EfEbot  of  External  Influences.  The  movements  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  Myxomycetes,  and  probably  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  all  plants,  are  suspended  by  certain 
external  influences.  Violent  jarring,  pressure,  a  thrust  as 
with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  pencil,  electrical  discharges, 
sudden  changes  of  the  temperature,  and  sudden  changes  in 
the  concentration  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  stop  the  move- 
ments, and  cause  the  plasmodium  to  contract  into  one  or 
more  spheroidal  masses.  When  these  influences  cease,  if 
they  have  not  been  so  violent  as  to  destroy  the  organization 
of  the  protoplasm,  it  returns  after  a  greater  or  less  length 
of  time  to  its  original  form,  and  the  movements  are  resumed. 

(a)  The  effect  of  mechanical  dUtarhances  (jarring,  presaare,  and 
thrust)  may  be  best  studied  iu  the  tougher  or  least  fluid  plasoiodla 
{e,g. ,  of  Stemonitis  fusea), 

(6)  The  effect  of  electrical  discharges  may  be  studied  by  placing  a 
small  Plasmodium  (e.g.,  IHdymium  $erpula)  upon  a  glass  plate  provided 
with  platinum  points  which  are  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  an 
induction  apparatus.  When  a  discharge  takes  place  through  a  narrow 
branch  (pseudopodium)  it  contracts  so  violently  as  to  be  broken  up  into 
a  row  of  little  spheres ;  if  it  takes  place  through  the  mass  of  the  Plas- 
modium it  becomes  more  or  less  spherical  by  its  contraction.  In  any 
case,  if  the  shock  has  not  been  too  severe,  the  protoplasm  after  a  whUe 
returns  to  its  normal  shape  again.* 

(e)  The  plasmodium  of  Didymium  i&rpula,  when  removed  from  a  tem- 

*  Kuhne  performed  the  following  curious  experiment.  Taking  a 
portion  of  the  plasmodium  of  Didymium  serpula,  in  its  resting  state, 
he  mixed  it  with  water  bo  as  to  make  a  pulpy  or  pasty  mass.  With 
this  he  filled  a  piece  of  the  intestine  of  a  water-beetle,  and  tj^ng  the 
ends,  laid  it  across  the  electrodes  of  an  induction  apparatus.  The  pre- 
paration was  kept  in  a  film  of  water  in  a  damp  chamber  for  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  considerably  distended.  He  now 
allowed  the  electrical  current  to  pass  through  it,  when  it  contracted 
itself  ** like  a  colossal  muscle-fibre."  Upon  extending  it  by  puUing  at 
the  ends,  and  then  sending  through  it  a  stronger  electricid  current,  it 
contracted  itself  one  third  of  ittf  length. 
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peifttaie  of  20"  C.  to  one  of  80'  C.  (68"  to  86'  FaUr.^,  withdraws  ita  pseud- 
opodia  and  ceases  its  activity  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  In  an  hoar 
after  the  restoration  of  the  normal  temperature  (20**  C.)  the  movements 
begin  again.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  to  W  C.  (Od**  Fahr.)  the 
organization  of  the  plasmodium  is  destroyed. 

The  Plasmodium  of  Fuligo  fo/rioM,  Sommf.  {JEUwJdum  sepUetsm, 
Ft.),  when  placed  in  a  chamber  surrounded  by  ice,  contracts  into  a 
rounded  form  and  teases  all  motion  ;  upon  gradually  raising  the  tern- 
perature  again  the  normal  state  is  resumed. 

{d)  In  glycerine,  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar,  a  five  percent  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrate,  or  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  a 
Plasmodium  contracts,  and  becomes  rounded  and  motionless.  A  sudden 
decrease  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution  by  which  a  plasmodium 
is  surrounded  also  results  in  a  stoppage  of  its  movements.  A  plasmo- 
dium  of  Didymium  aerpula,  when  placed  in  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate,  and  allowed  time  to  regain  its  activity,  suddenly 
rounds  itself  up  and  stops  its  movements  when  the  preparation  is 
washed  out  with  distilled  water ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  (ten 
to  twelve)  the  activity  begins  to  show  itself  again,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  normal  state  is  restored, 

10.— Ciliary  Movement.  The  swimm  ing  of  swarm -spores, 
epermatozoids,  and  many  other  naked  protoplasmic  bodies,  is 
due  to  the  rapid  vibratory  motion  of  extremely  small  whip- 
like  extensions  of  the  hyaline  portion  of  the  protoplasm. 

Examples  of  ciliary  movement  are  very  common.  In  some  swarm- 
spores,  as  in  those  of  Vaucheria,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  short 
cilia  ;  in  others,  as  in  CBdogonium,  the  cilia  form  a  crown  al)out  the  hya- 
line  anterior  extremity  ;  those  of  Pandorina  and  Cladopliora,  and  the 
spermatozoids  of  Bryophy tes  and  Pieridophy tes,  have  two  or  more  cUia ; 
while  the  swarm-spores  of  Myxomycetes  have  but  one. 

The  rapidity  of  the  swimming  motion  produced  by  cilia  is  consider- 
able, as  shown  by  measurements  made  by  Hofmeister*  in  the  case  of 
swarm-spores,  viz.  : 

Fuligo  variant  (Mlwlium  sepUcum), ..        .7  to  .9  mm.  per  second. 

Lycogola  epidendrum .83  mm.  ** 

(EdogoniuTfi  veskatum.   15  to  .20  mm.  " 

Vaucheria  sp lOto.Umm.  "        " 

1 1  .—The  Activity  of  Protoplasm  Enclosed  in  a  Cell-wall. 
The  movements  of  protoplasm  in  closed  cells  differ  but 
little  from  those  in  naked  ones  ;  the  differences  are  such  as 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  protoplasm  is 

♦  •'  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,"  p.  80. 
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free  to  move  in  any  direction,  while  in  the  former  its  move- 
ments are  greatly  restricted  by  the  surrounding  walls.  In 
closed  cells  there  are  two  general  kinds  of  movements — one 
a  streaming,  the  other  a  mass  movement— comparable  to  the 
streaming  and  Amceba  movements  of  the  naked  cells  or  pro- 
toplasmic masses.  No  movement  takes  place,  however  (at  any 
rate  to  no  great  extent),  until  the  vacuoles  are  quite  large. 

12. — The  streaming  movements  occur  in  the  protoplasmic 
stiingSy  bands,  and  plates  which  cross  or  separate  the  vacu- 
oles, and  in  the  lining  layer  of  protoplasm  which  invests  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall.  The  motion,  in  many  cases, 
shows  the  same  alternation  as  in  the  Myxomycetes,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  streaming  usually  being  reversed  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes. 

The  mass-movement  in  closed  cells  is  not  as  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  the  streaming  as  in  naked  cells.  It  usually  con- 
sists in  a  sliding  or  gliding  of  the  protoplasm  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cell-wall,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  naked 
Plasmodium  of  one  of  the  Myxomycetes  moves  upon  the  sur- 
face of  its  support.  The  limited  space  in  which  its  move- 
ment must  take  place  in  closed  cells,  and  its  disposition  over 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  compel  the  protoplasm 
to  move  in  opposite  directions  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
celL  There  is  thus  a  kind  of  rotation  of  the  protoplasm 
when  the  movement  of  all  its  parts  is  uniform. 

(a)  The  streaming  movements  may  be  studied  in  the  stamen-hairs  of 
Tradeseantia  Virginiea,  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  nettle  (Urtica),  the 
hairs  of  Oueurbita,  EebaUum,  and  Solarium  tuberosum,  the  styles  of 
Zea  mats,  the  easily  separated  cells  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Symphoriear- 
pus  raeemosus,  the  young  pollen  grains  of  (Enothera,  and  the  paren- 
chyma of  succulent  monocotyledons — e,g,,  in  the  flower  peduncles  and 
the  filaments  of  Trad€scantia.  The  parenchyma  cells  of  the  leaves  of 
many  trees  and  of  the  protliallia  of  ferns  and  Equisetums  show  a  net- 
work of  hyaline  strings  in  wliich  a  streaming  may  with  difficulty  be  seen. 

Among  the  lower  plants  j^food  examples  may  be  found  in  the  hyph» 
of  some  Saprolegnise,  and  in  the  cells  of  Spirogyra,  Gloiterium,  Denii- 
eeUa,  and  Coseinodiscvs. 

(b)  In  many  capes  (0.^.,  in  the  unfertilized  embryo  sac  of  many 
Phanerogams,  in  the  young  endosperm  cells,  and  in  the  spore-mother- 
cells  of  Anthoeeros  knis) — where  the  strings  and  bands  resemble  those 
in  the  caaee  cited  above— no  movement  of  the  protoplasm  is  visible, 
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doabUeM  becaaae  of  the  mechauScal  iojary  of  the  cells  in  making  the 
preparation,  and  the  dlBtarhing  influence  of  the  water  in  which  it  is 
mounted. 
\fi)  In  the  etamen-hairs  of  T^radesoanHa   Virginiea  the  protoplasm 


Fig.7.- 


..  -An  optical  iectlon  of  a  cell  of  one  of  die  stamen-halm  of  JYwUaeanHa 
. ..  Jinica,  after  treatment  with  a  »olaUon  of  sugar.  The  lirotoplasmic  eac  has 
partly  rollaueed,  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  interior  water  by  the 
sogar  sointion.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cell  is  the  larire  nucleus  ;  in  the  strings  and 
bands  of  protoplasm  there  are  streamings  of  the  protc^lasm,  shown  by  the  arrows.— 
After  Hofmeister. 


forme  a  ratber  thick  layer  oyer  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall,  and 
in  some  part  of  this  layer  the  nacleus  lies  imbedded.  From  the  nucleus 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  protoplasmic  layer  there  pass  to  the 
oppo^te  side  of  Uie  cell  thicker  or  tbinner  bands  and  strings,  always. 
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however,  mote  or  leM  parallel  with  the  lopger  axis  of  the  cell  (Fig.  7). 
In  a  string  there  maj  be  one,  two,  or  tliree  eorrents ;  when  there  are 
two  thej  are  in  opposite  directions ;  wlien  there  are  three  the  central 
one  takes  one  direcdon  and  the  two  outer  ones  the  other. 

The  siriDgs  are  not  stationary  iu  the  cell,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  they 
change  their  position  with  a  considerable  rapidity,  and  in  a  prepara- 
tion soon  pass  ont  of  the  focus  of  the  microscope.*  By  this  change  of 
place  two  strings  may  come  together  and  f  ose  into  one,  or  a  string  may 
pass  to  the  side  of  the  cell  and  become  obliterated  by  fosing  with  tbe 
protoplasmic  sac.  New  strings  may  be  formed  by  a  process  exactly 
opposite  to  the  one  just  described.  A  stream  in  the  substance  of  the 
lining  protoplasm  forms  a  ridge  projecting  into  the  Tacuole  ;  this  ridge 
gradually  becomes  higher,  and  finally  breaks  away  from  the  protoplas- 
mic sac,  retaining  its  connection  only  at  the  ends.  After  a  stream  has 
,  heen  running  in  a  certain  direction  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the 
motion  suddenly  becomes  slower  and  soon  stops  entirely  for  from  a  few 
seconds  to  several  minutes,  and  then  begins  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  new  movement  begins  and  spreads  as  in  the  Myxomy- 
oetes  (see  paragraph  7). 

(d)  In  the  hairs  of  Oueurbita  Pepo  the  arrangement  of  the  protoplasm 
is  much  as  in  7huMdeseanti€k  The  strings  and  bands  are,  however, 
broader,  and  frequently  contain  several  currents,  and  the  nucleus, 
instead  of  being  imbedded  in  the  lining  layer  of  protoplasm,  is  in 
a  centrally  placed  mass.  There  is  a  more  rapid  change  in  tbe  form 
and  position  of  the  bands  and  strings  than  in  TrculeteatUia,  but  the 
streaming  motion  is,  on  the  contrarr,  considerably  slower.  The  reversal 
of  the  streaming  cum^nts  takes  place  in  from  seven  to  twenty  minutes. 

{e)  In  most  cases  the  streams  lie  in  tbe  lining  protoplasmic  layer  of 
the  cell,  or  form  low  ridges  upon  its  inner  surface.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  hairs  of  the  style  of  Campanula,  in  hyph»  (of  fungi),  and  in  the 
suspensor  and  young  embryo  of  Funkia  axruUa,  In  long  cells,  the 
movement  being  parallel  with  the  longer  axis,  there  may  be,  as  in  the 
pollen  tube  of  ZoiUra  marina,  currents  passing  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other. f 
— 

*  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  movements  of  pro- 
toplasm  in  these  cells,  otherwise  grave  mistakes  may  be  made.  One 
string  may  move  out  of  focus,  and  another,  with  a  contrary  current, 
may  move  into  it,  and  thus  a  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  first  string 
may  erroneously  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

f  To  study  the  movements  of  protoplasm  in  pollen  tubes  it  is  nsuaUy 
necessary  only  to  make  a  thin  longitudinal  slice  of  the  stigma,  and  to 
mount  and  cover  it  in  the  usual  way,  using  no  water,  however.  After 
placing  it  under  the  microscope  the  preparation  should  be  carefully 
emshed,  when  some  of  the  pollen  tubes  may  l>e  distinctly  seen.  Their 
B^pvements  fretjuentl^  continue  for  some  hours  in  such  preparatioi^ 
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(/)  The  pMsage  from  the  condition  in  the  last  examples  (the  so- 
called  circulation  of  protoplasm)  is  an  easy  one  to  the  cases  where  the 
whole  mass  of  protoplasm  moves  along  the  cell-wall  as  a  broad  stream, 
passing  up  one  side  aud  down  the  other  (the  so-called  rotation  of  pro- 
toplasm). Ck)mmon  and  well-known  examples  of  this  kind  of  mass-move- 
ment occur  in  Chara,  Naias,  and  VaUisneria,  It  maj  also  (on  the 
authority  of  Meyen)  be  studied  in  the  root-hairs  of  many  land  plants — 
e^,y  of  Tmpatiena  Bnlmmina,  Vicia  faba,  Tpomaa  purpurea,  Cueumie, 
Oucurbita,  Baaunculus  sceleratus,  and  MarcharUia  pciymorpha, 

NoTB.— In  the  study  of  the  structures  treated  of  in  (Spiers  I  to  V 
inclusive,  the  student  will  do  well  to  consult  a  recent  laboratory  man- 
ual— **  Botanical  Micro-Chemistry,"  by  V.  A.  Poulsen  (William  Tre- 
lease,  1884). 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE    PLANT-CELL. 

18. — ^In  some  cases  plant  protoplasm  has  no  definite  or 
constant  form.  This  is  its  permanent  condition  in  some  of 
the  lowest  plants — e.g.y  the  Myxomycetes.  In  most  other 
lower  plants,  and  in  all  the  higher  ones,  it  has  this  condition 
only  temporarily,  if  at  all.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  protoplasm  of  which  a  plant  is  composed  has  a 
definite,  and,  within  certain  limits,  a  constant  form.  It  usu- 
ally appears  in  more  or  less  rounded  or  cubical  masses  of 
minute  size,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  surrounded  by  a 
cell-wall.     In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  Plant-Cell. 

The  undifferentiated  protoplaam  of  the  Myxomycetes  reminds  us  of 
the  lower  Monera  among^  animals.  In  Bathybius  and  Protamoeba  the 
naked  protoplasm  of  wliich  they  are  composed  has  no  constant  form. 
In  Protomyxa  we  have  a  few  simple  transformations  which  are  in  every 
respect  comparable  to  those  of  tbe  Myxomycetes.*  In  higher  animals 
the  protoplasm  exists  in  minute  and  definitely  marked  masses,  termed 
cells,  or  corpuscles,  and  tliese  have  been  shown  to  be  the  exact  homo- 
logues  of  the  cells  of  plants. 

14. — While  in  young  cells  provided  with  a  wall  the  pro- 
toplasm fills  the  whole  cavity,  as  in  J,  >ig.  2  (p.  3),  in 
older  ones  it  never  does  so,  and  generally  these  contain  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  it,  as  a  thin  layer  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cell-wall  {B  and  C\  Fig.  2).  Close  examina- 
tion shows  that  this  protoplasmic  sac  consists  of  (1)  a  firmer 
hyaline  layer,  the  ectoplasm,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 

*  See  further  on  this  subject  in  paragrnpli  223,  Chapter  XI.  For  a 
short  account  of  these  interesting  animal  forms  mentioned  above,  the 
student  is  re'^enred  to  Dr.  Packard's  *' Zoology  for  Students  and  Gen- 
eral Readers/'  (p.  18  et  «w.)  in  the  series  of  which  the  present  work 
forms  a  part,  and  his  "  Life-Uistories  of  Animals/'  where  are  also  given 
nnmerous  references  to  fuller  accounts. 
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cell-wall ;  and  (2)  within  this  a  less  dense  granular  one,  the 
endoplasm  ;  the  two  layers  are,  however,  not  separated  from 
each  other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarkation.* 

When  the  endoplasm  attains  a  considerable  thickness  it  becomes  dif- 
ferentiated into  an  external  denser  layer  and  an  Internal  less  dense 
one.  Often  one  of  these  layers  maj  be  found  to  be  in  motion  while  the 
other  is  at  rest.f 

16. — There  may  almost  always  be  seen  in  plant-cells  bands 
or  strings  of  protoplasm  which  lie  in  or  between  the  vacu- 
oles (Fig.  2,  B),  They  are  at  first  thickish  plates  which 
separate  vacuoles,  but  afterward  they  become  narrower  as 
the  vacuoles  enlarge,  and  at  last  they  disappear  entirely.  In 
these  bands  and  strings,  as  previously  stated  (paragraph  12), 
streaming  movements  are  frequently  to  be  seen. 

16. — Each  of  the  protoplasm  masses  constituting  the  cells 
of  most  plants  usually  has  a  portion  of  its  interior  substance 
differentiated  into  a  firmer  rounded  body,  the  nucleus  Its 
normal  position  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cell ;  but  it  may  be 
displaced  and  pushed  aside  by  the  vacuoles,  so  that  in  an 
optical  section  of  the  cell  it  may  often  appear  to  be  in  the 
margin.  The  nucleus  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  modified 
part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  and  not  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  it.  It  may  dissolve,  and  its  substance  pass  into 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  cell ;  afterward  a  nucleus  may 
form  again  ;  and  this  may  occur  a  number  of  times.  Com- 
monly in  each  nucleus  one  or  more  small  rounded  granules 
may  be  seen ;  these  are  called  the  nucleoli.  The  nucleus 
may  form  a  skin  {hautschicht)  about  itself,  and  vacuoli  may 
be  present  in  its  interior. 

17. — Cells  are  of  very  varying  sizes.  They  differ  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  and  also  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant.  In  but  few  cases,  however,  are  they  of  great  size,  by 
far  the  larger  number  being  microscopic.    The  most  striking 

♦  These  two  layers  were  first  described  by  Prlngsbeini  in  his  "  Theori^ 
der  Pflanzenzelle/'  1854. 

t  Cf.  Strasburger,  "  Studien  aber  ProtoplaRma/'  1876  ;  and  Qr.  Jr. 
Mic.  ScUnce,  1877,  pp.  134-132. 
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examples  of  large  cells  arefoand  in  the  Thallophytes ;  NiMla, 
for  example,  has  cells  50  mm.  (2  inches)  long,  and  1  mm. 
(.04  inch)  thick.  According  to  Von  Mohl,  the  bast-cells 
of  a  species  of  palm  {Astrocaryum)  are  from  3.6  to  5.6  mm. 
(.13  to  .21  inch)  in  length.  For  ordinary  plants  the  average 
size  of  the  cells  may  be  given  as  from  .1  to  .02  mm.  (.004  to 
.0008  inch).  From  this  average  size  the  dimensions  of  cells 
decrease  to  exceedingly  small  magnitudes.  In  the  Yeast 
Plant  {Saccharomyces  cerevisim)  the  cells  are  about  .008  mm. 
(.0003  inch)  in  diameter.  The  cells  of  Bacterium  lermo  are 
from  .0021  to  .0028  mm.  long  and  from  .0028  to  .0005  mm. 
broad  (.0001-.00008  by  .00008-.00002  inch). 

The  followlDg  table,  taken  from  Hofmeister's  ^Lelire  yonderPflan- 
senzelle/'  is  useful  as  showing  how  the  dimensions  of  similar  cells 
vary  in  different  plants  : 

Table  of  Dimensions  of  Yabious  ELinds  of  Cells  of  Woodt 

Plants. 

(In  decimals  of  a  millimetre.) 


m 

WP  h 

^3.. 

S  iL  w 

ill 

> 

.528 

.889 
1.179 

.615 

1.998 

.406 

.178 

.888 

.011 

.017 

.885 
.019 

.687 
.087 

468 

.504 

.081 

.078 

m 


CamlHam-cells,  arerage  length 

Vessiel-like  wood-cells,  average  length. 
Basulike  wood-cells,  average  length. 


Veseel -cells  of  the  wood,  average  length  — 

Latticed  cells  of  yonng  secondary  bark,  aver- 
age length 

Bast-cells  of  yoang  secondary  bark,  average 
length  

Cells  of  mednllarr  ray  in  the  eambinm  ring, 
maximnm  length  in  tangential  Mction 

Bo.,  do.,  maxhnam  width  in  tangential  sec- 
tion  

Cells  of  mednllary  ny  in  the  yonng  wood, 
average  length  in  tangential  section 

Do.,  do.,  arerage  width  in  tangential  section. 

Cdls  of  medollary  ray  in  the  young  secon- 
dary bark,  average  length  in  tangential 
section 

Do.,  do.,  average  width  in  tangential  sec- 


901 
.808 
.801 
.806 

.219 

.798 

.821 

.041 

.876 
048 

.842 
.057 


.413 


.643 
.401 


.630 


.487 
.076 


.619 
.077 


.919 
.066 


786    1.611 

...    9090 

1.819     .... 


1.169  9.188 


.466 

.066 


.680 
.075 


.075  ' 


.049 
.014 


.096 
.010 


.096 
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18. — Every  free  mass  of  protoplasm  tends  to  assume  a 
spherical  form.  The  free  cells  of  the  unicellular  water  plants 
are  generally  more  or  less  rounded,  as  are  also  the  floating 
spores  of  most  aquatic  Thallophytes.  In  plants  composed  of 
masses  of  cells  their  mutual  pressure  gives  them  an  angular 
outline.  Where  the  pressure  is  slight  the  cells  depart  but 
iittle  from  the  spherical  shape,  but  as  it  becomes  greater 
they  assume  more  and  more  the  form  of  bodies  bounded  by 
planes.  If  the  diameters  of  the  individual  cells  are  equal 
and  the  development  of  the  ma?8  of  cells  haa  been  uniform 
in  every  direction,  we  may  have  regular  cubes,  or  twelve-sided 
bodies,  i.e.,  dodecahedra.  It  is  rarely  the  case,  however, 
that  the  cells  have  a  perfectly  regukr  form.  Even  when 
their  diameters  are  approximately  equal,  they  are  generally 
so  much  distorted  that  they  are  best  described  as  irregular 
polyhedra. 

10. — It  much  more  frequently  happens  that  cells  grow 
more  in  some  directions  than  in  otliers,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  elongated  and  many  irregular  forms.  In  many  of  the 
Thallophytes  the  long  filaments  composing  the  plants 
are  made  up  of  elongated  cylindrical  cells  placed  eiid  to 
end  ;  while  in  others  the  cells  are  repeatedly  and  irregularly 
branched. 

In  higher  plants  many  -elongated  cells  occur,  but  here, 
by  pressure,  they  generally  become  prismatic  in  cross-section. 

(a)  Many  forms  of  cells  have  been  enumerated,  bat  tbey  niaj  aU  be 
arranged  under  the  two  principal  kinds  indicated  above,  viz.,  tbe 
short,  and  the  elongated.  As  will  be  more  fullj  shown  bereafter,  tbe 
various  kinds  of  short  cells  constitute  what  is  called  Parenchyma; 
hence  the  cells  themselves  are  termed  Parenchymatous  cells,  or  Paren- 
chyma cells.  Similarly,  certain  kinds  of  tbe  elongated  cells  constitute 
Prosenchyma,  and  bence  such  are  termed  Prosencbymatous  cells,  or 
Prosencbyma  cells.  While  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  be- 
tween parenchymatous  and  prosencbymatous  forms,  yet  tbe  terms  are 
valuable,  and  are  in  constant  use  to  indicate  tbe  general  form, 

(b)  Ducbartre*  bas    made  an    excellent    classification   of  tbe  prin- 

*  In  his  Elements  de  Botanique,"  second  edition,  a  large  and 
valuable  work,  which  tbe  student  may  profitably  consult. 
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cipal  fbrms  of  cells, 
fonnr 


vhicb  is  given  below  in  a  sligbtlj  modified 


Cell  sliort 

{Parenehymdk- 

tous). 


Cell  globular  or 
ovoid,    in    section 
round  or  oval  ....  SpheroidcU. 
Cell  polybedral.  Polyhedral 
Outline  smooth.        Cell  a  parallelo- 
or  without  promi-  <  pipedon,  in  section 

nenoes.  rectanj^ular OtUxndal. 

Cell  tabular, 
with  an  elongated 
rectangular  sec- 
tion    Tabular. 


,  Witb  prominences. 


Cell  ramose, 
bavinpT  short  and 
irregular  projec- 
tions. ...  Bamoie. 

Cell  star-shap- 
ed, having  long 
projections  wbicb 
are  more  regular. .  Stellate. 


Cell  cylindrical,  witb  its  ends  at 
rigbt  angles  to  its  axis,  or  but  little 

inclined Cylindrical. 

Cell  prismatic,    with  its  ends  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  or  but  little 

Cell  elongated.   -{ inclined Prismatie. 

Cell  fusiform  [cjllndrical  or  pris- 
matic], with  its  ends  oblique  and 

pointed Fus\fonn 

(Prosenchyma- 
tons). 

20. — ^When  one  or  more  sides  of  a  cell  are  not  in  contact 
with  other  cells,  as  is  the  case  with  those  cells  which  com- 
pose the  surface  of  plants,  the  free  sides  are  generally  con- 
vex, and  they  often  become  more  or  less  prolonged,  sometimes 
in  a  curious  way.  The  velvety  appearance  of  the  petals  of 
many  plants  is  due  to  such  prolongations  of  the  free  sides  of 
the  surface  cells  (Fig.  8).  Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are 
the  tubular  extensions  of  the  surface  cells  of  young  roots — 
the  root-hairs.  And  here  we  may  also  place  the  curious  star- 
shaped  cells  which  project  into  the  intercellular  spaces  in  the 
interior  of  tiie  stem  of  the  water  lily  (Fig.  9),  and  those 
which  compose  the  pith  of  certain  rushes  (Fig.  9b). 

21, — In  the  unicellular  plants  each  cell  is  an  independent 
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organism  ;  it  absorbs  nourishment,  assimilates,  grows,  and 
reproduces  its  kind.     In  the  higher  plants,  although  this 
independence  is  not  so  evident,  it  still 
j  exists  in  a  considerable  degree.      Here 
^  each  cell  is  an  iudividual  in  a  commu- 
nity ;  but  it  still  has  a  life-history  of  its 
own,  a  formation  (genesis),  growth,  ma- 
turity, and  death.     It  is  the  unit  in  the 
plant.     Upon  its  changes  in  size,  form, 
and  structure  depend  the  Tolume,  shape, 
thrfpideT^is'SW^iai  ^^^  structural  characters  of  the  pknt 
Showr/^pKi?o^i  ^^^  ^l'^  '^  P^^s-     It  ^s  tli«s  the  Morpho^ 

thefree(app€r)8lde«ofthe  logical   Unit  ot  the  plant. 

cells.    Mag. —  After    Do-      •^__         a      xi.  i     i         i         i  .    ii^ 

•hartre.  22. — As  the  whole  structure  of  the 

plant  is  an  aggregation  of  cells,  so   the  functions  of  the 
whole,  or  of  any  part  of  a  plant  are  but  the  sum  or  result- 


F».  tt. 


Fm.  9. 

Fig.  9.— A  croea-eection  throngh  the  petiole  of  Nupkar  advena  ;  »,  «,  Btar-ebaped 
cella  prolecting  into  the  intercellnlar  spaces  i,i;  g,K  reduced  flbro-vascnlar  bnnole. 
Maenffled.— After  Sachs. 

Fig.  M.  — Stellate  cells  from  the  pith  ot  Junew  ^futus^  magnlfled.— After  Do- 
chartre. 

ant  of  the  physiological  activities  of  its  individual  cells. 
The  cell  is  thus  also  the  Physiohgical  Unit  of  the  plant. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  CELL-WALL. 

28.— In  all  bnt  the  lowest  plants  the  protoplasm  of  every 
cell  surrounds  itself  sooner  or  later  with  a  covering  or  wall 
of  oellulose.  The  substance  of  the  cell- wall  is  a  secretion 
from  the  protoplasm.  Cellulose,  as  such,  does  not  exist  in 
the  protoplasm  ;  it  is  formed  on  the  surface  when. the  wall  is 
made.  On  its  first  appearance  the  wall  is  an  extremely  thin 
membrane,  but  by  subsequent  additions  it  may  acquire  vary- 
ing degrees  of  thickness.  The  cell-wall  forms  a  complete 
covering  for  the  protoplasm  ;  there  are  at  first  no  openings 
in  it,  at  least  none  that  are  visible ;  later  in  the  life  of  the 
cell  pores  are  formed  in  the  wall  in  some  cases,  while  quite 
frequently  in  dead  cell-walls  there  are  large  perforations  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes. 

(a)  CeUnlose  is  related  chemically  to  starch  and  sugar.  Its  composi- 
tion is  Ci«  H«»  Oio.  I(  is  tough  and  elastic.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  dilate  acids  and  alkalies,  and  not  at  all  in  water  and  alcohol.  In 
water,  however,  it  swells  up  from  imbibing  some  of  the  liquid,  but  it 
sbrinks  again  in  bulk  when  dried. 

{b)  Tetts.^l.  If  cellulose  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and 
shortly  afterward  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  it  is  colored  blue. 

2.  Treated  with  8chultz*8  Solution  it  assumes  a  blue  color. 

(c)  In  the  Myxomycetes,  if  the  \p,Tffe  mass  of  protoplasm  composing  a 
plant  is  somewhat  dried,  it  sepnrates  itself  into  smaller  masses,  which 
surroand  themselves  with  a  cell-wall.  Upon  applying  sulphuric  acid 
and  iodine,  the  characteristic  blue  color  of  cellulose  appears,  showing 
that  the  wall  is  a  true  wall  of  cellulose.  If,  however,  any  such  dried 
mass  of  protoplasm  is  subjected  to  the  proper  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  the  cell-wall  Is  dissolved  and  al)sorbed  into  the  proto- 
plasmic mass.  Tests  applied  jiow  utterly  fail  to  show  the  presence  of 
cellulose.  These  observations  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
cellulose  is  a  secretion,  and  that  it  is  not  contained,  as  eeUulase,  in  the 
protoplasm. 
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24. — Alter  the  formation  of  the  cell-wall  it  generallj 
growsy  and  increases  its  surface  and  thickness.  Usually  the 
surface-growth  at  first  preponderates,  afterward  that  in 
thickness.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  uniform  over 
all  points  of  the  cell-wall,  hence  each  cell  during  its  growth 
may  also  change  its  form.  As  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  protoplasm,  it  is  clear  that  it 
can  continue  only  as  long  as  the  protoplasm  is  in  contact 
with  its  inner  surface.  In  the 
growth  of  the  cell-wall  the  new 
cellulose  secreted  by  the  protoplasm 
'^  is  deposited  between  the  molecules 
of  the  membrane 'already  formed. 
When  the  new  molecules  are  de- 
posited between  the  previously 
formed  ones  only  in  the  plane  of 
the  cell-wall,  surface-growth  takes 
place ;  but  when  the  planes  of  de- 
position of  the  new  molecules  lie  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
cell-wall,  increase  in  thickness  is 
the  result ;  when  the  molecules  are 
deposited  in  both  planes,  the  wall 
Fig.  io.-Diagr.m.  to  uiurtrnte  increases  both  in  surface  and  thick- 

tne  1  tercalary  growih  of  (Edotro-  neSS. 
iifam.    A^  internal  riiijK  of  cellu- 
lose secreted  ai  /;   B,  ehowing        26.  —  Sur&ce-RTOWth    maV     be 
the  way  in  which,  by  the  horiz  n-  ,  .      _         .    ^        *",  ▼     ^  i       - 

tai  splitting  of  'he  ilng,  the  cell  i»»  terminal  or  intercalary.    In  the  f  or- 

eloi  gated;  z,  the  new  portion  of  ,,  xi.    •  i.     j.      x 

the  wall  formeii  by  the  spiittii.K  mer  casB  the  growth  IS  greatest  at 

c!  r,  rte  wSIed^  cap?formcd  by  SOmC  polut  OU  the  SUrfaCC,  dccrcas- 
several  successive   extenhions  of  •  •      4nfnnoifv  nn  nil    riHar        T>ia 

ihe  cells  i.yint  rcalary  growth—  '"6    ^^  inX^ensUV  on  au   Slues.       ±ne 

Modified  irom  sa  h*.  growing  point  thus  comes  to  pro- 

ject as  a  point  or  knob,  or  it  becomes  the  end  of  a  cylindri- 
cal sac.  If  several  points  of  growth  occur  in  a  cell  it  may 
become  star-shaped,  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  process 
repeatedly  branched.  The  typical  form  of  intercalary 
growth  takes  place  in  definite  belts  which  surround  the  cell, 
as  is  seen  in  CEdogonium  (Fig.  10).  The  growth  of  the 
whole  of  the  side  wall  of  a  cylindrical  cell,  as  in  Spirogyra, 
is  also  a  form  of  intercalaiy  growth. 
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26. — Qrowth  in  thiokness  of  the  wall  produces  changes 
in  the  cell  of  even  greater  importance  than  growth  in  sur- 
face.    While  sui-face-growth  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  functions  of  the  cell,  the  thickening  of 
its  wall    generally  results    in  a 
change  in  function,  or  an  entire 
suspension   of    all  physiological 
activities.     Cells  with  extremely 
thin  walls  are  most  active;  only 
such  can  take  part  in  growth. 
(See  Chap.  XI.)     Nutrition  and 
assimilation  are  confined  to  cells 
whose  walls  have  but  slight  thick- 
ness.   Cells  with  moderately  thick 

waUs  may  be  used  as  storehouses  ,H';:iS/4ir^^J:;i.rwUtf  W^ 
for  food  ;  starch,  for  example,  is  ^  «o.- After  Dacharire. 
frequently  found  in  such  cells.     But  as  the  walls  attain  great 
thickness  the  protoplasm  loses  all  activity  save  that  neces- 
sary to  the  secretion  of  cellulose. 

27. — The  thickening  generally  produces  certain  markings 

or  sculpturings  in  the  shape  of  projecting  points,  ridges, 

bands,  etc.,  which  on  the  one  hand  are  on 

the  outside  of  the  wall,  while   on  the 

other  they  are  on  the  inside.     In  some 

[[^    pollen  grains  and  spores  we  have  the  best 

^^  examples  of  external  markings.    Hero,  in 

some  cases,  certain  isolated  points  in  the 

cell-wall  become  strongly  thickened,  giv- 

J^o^didSS^un^^.  ing  rise  to  spines  or  prickles  (Fig.  11). 

SffcJn^ce^??e''c^M^^  I^  ^^^^^  cascs  the  thickening  is  in  cer- 

!ike'"'thick^.i?^*'  u^^  ^^^  ^^^^'''  ^^^^^   °^^y  rise  into  high 
Into*  network    Each  of  walls,  as  in  Fiff.  12.     External  markinffs 

these  bears  thicke  .ings,  '       .  °  ,,        ,  .  ,  .  ° 

which  project  siiu  more,  occur  Only  upon  cclls  which  are  free,  or 

in  the  fortii  of  spines  ar^  .        i-    i  i.         V.      j        •.!  l\. 

rancediikea  comb.— After  in  slight  contact  With  ouc  another  or 
^^**  with  other  cells. 

28. — Internal  markings  are  of  essentially  the  same  kind 
as  the  external,  although  of  greater  variety.  When  the 
secretion  of  new  cellulose  is  greatest  at  isolated  points,  knobs 
and  projections  of  various  kinds  are  the  result.    It  more 
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frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  thickening  is  in  bands 
of  greater  or  less  width,  occasionally  extending  over  nearly 
the  wholo  inner  surface. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  represented  in  Fig.   13,   where 
new  material  has  been  added  to  all  parts  of  the  wall  ex- 


Fig.  ISB.  Fio.  UA.  Fio.  14. 

Fig.  18.— J,  optical  section  of  a  sclerenchTina-cell  ftom  beneath  the  epidennia  of 
the  ondergronnd  ft-  m  of  Ptet-is  aguiUnOt  iiolated  by  SchalzeV  maceration  The 
wall  consists  of  an  Inner  very  dense  layer,  and  a  central  less  dense  one  enclosed 
between  two  denser  ones;  these  layers  are  penetrated  by  pit  channels,  which  are 
seen  in  the  further  wall  in  transverse  section.  B,  a  similar  cell,  more  thickened. 
The  pits  are  here  Iou{;  cana's,  which  are  more  or  less  branched,  x  about  580.— 
Atu  r  b'schs. 

FlK.  14.— Brown-walled  cells  in  the  stem  of  Pteri$  aguilina.  A,  a  half  cell  Iso- 
lated  and  rendered  roloi  less  bv  Schnlze's  maceration.  B,  a  piece  moie  strongly 
mngnlf)ed(x  550).  Tht'flBsnre^like  piu  are  crossed,  i.e.,  theflssore  is  twisted  as 
the  th  ei^ening  increases;  p.  a  side  view  of  a  fissure  appearing  as  a  simple  channel, 
since  it  sbowi»  the  narrow dlameier.  (7,  cross-section;  a,  boundary  lamella;  b,  c, 
inner  lam  Ite.— After  Sachs. 

cepting  in  small  isolated  spots.    As  tlie  wall  thickens  around 
these  spots,  they  become  at  first  pits,  and  finally  channels. 

29. — In  some  cases  the  pits  or  channels  are  simple, 
straight,  or  slightly  bent  extensions  of  the  central  cell-cav- 
ity ;  in  others  they  may  be  branched,  as  shown  in  Fig  ISB; 
in  cross-section  they  may  be  round,  as  in  Pig.  13-4,  or  elon- 
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gated  fisffoies,  as  in  Fig.  14^  or  of  any  form  intermediate 
between  these.  Pits  with  elongated  fissures  may  be  twisted, 
giving  them,  when  seen  in  front  view,  the  appearance  of  two 
fissures  crossing  one  another  (Fig.  14^,  B), 

80. — In  the  thickening  of  the  cells  of  the  wood  of  the 
ConiferaB  bordered  pits  are  formed  (Fig.  15).  Here  large 
round  ai*eas  of  the  wall  remain  thin,  and  the  thickening 
mass  arches  over  them  on  all 
sides  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
low  domes  (Fig.  16,  i^)  ;  at  the 
top  of  each  dome  a  small  round 
opening  is  left,  and  this  permits 
free  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  and  the  pits 
formed  by  the  dome.  This  pro- 
cess takes  place  in  exactly  the 
same  way  upon  both  sides  of  the 
common  wall  of  contiguous  cells 
(Fig.  16,  By  t,  t,  and  C).  When 
the  partition  separating  opposite 
pits  breaks  away,  as  it  generally 
does  quite  soon,  the  resulting  cav- 
ity is  doubly  convex  in  shape 
(Fig.  16,  E).  When  a  pit  of 
this  structure  is  seen  in  front 
view,  it  has  the  appearance  of  two     y\^  i5.-Pin«#  tyivestrU;  lonrf- 

pOTir»PTifrio  Pirolpq  (V\ff  ^^  f"  tadlnal  radial  H«-ction  through  the 
concentric    circles    ^^rig.    lO,    l  ,   wood  of  h  rapidly  gowlrg  branch; 

and  FifiT.  16,  Z>)  :  the  outer  one  c,  6,  <»mbial  wwHl-cells  (tracheMe«) ; 
,     .  •  \   J  ^    -       ,  \,  a  to  polder  wood -cellT*  (iracheldeB); 

bemff  formed  by  the  bottom  of  <',  <",  <%  bordtred  piip,  increasing  la 

,,       °.,  ,     ./      .  ,        .,       a  ;e;  ft,  large  pita  wiiere  c  llsof  the 

the  pit,  and  the  inner  by  the  medullary  rays  ile  next  to  tUewood- 
^^^L  J  oi-  Ua  +/^r.  ce"8-    X  885.- After  .Sachs. 

opening  at  its  top. 

The  bordered  pits  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  ConiferaB  may  be  readilj 
examined  by  making  a  longitudinal  radial  section.  They  are  not  found 
in  abundance  on  the  tanprential  surfaces  of  the  cellff. 

The  resl  structure  of  the  l>ordered  pits  of  the  Conif eras  was  not  under- 
stood until  quite  recently.*    Von  Mohl,  apparently  not  noticing  the 

*  Sdiacht,  in  1859  (Bataniaehe  ZeUung,  pp.  238, 289),  and  in  a  memoir 
in  1860  ("  De  Maculis  in  Plantarum  Vasis  Cellulisque  Lignosis*'),  gave 
the  first  correct  explanation  of  the  structure  of  bordered  pits. 
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thin  partition,  thoufrht  tliat  tbe  lenticular  cavity  was  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  walls  of  the  two  contig^uous  cells  at  that  place,  and  con- 
/I  '      nm.  sequently  that  they  were 

intercellular.  This  in- 
terpretation is  still  given 
in  some  books.* 

81.  —  While  the 
bordered  pits  of  the 
Coni  ferae  are  never 
crowded  together,  in 
the  cells  of  some 
plants  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  lie 
closely  side  by  side 
(Fig.  17).  In  such 
case  the  first  thick- 
ening of  the  wall  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  net- 
work of  ridges  en- 
closing elliptical  thin 
places.  As  the  thick- 
ening advances  the 
ridges  increase  in 
height,  but  at  first 
not  in  breadth  ;  later 
they  increase  in 
breadth  at  the  top  and 
overarch     the     thin 


areas,  much  as  in  the 

A,  bordered  pits  of  the 

pi^MXh'fbl  Conifers.       In    this 

iter  part  of  the  Bee  ^„_      ^  however,      the 


Fig.  16.— Bordered  pits  of    Pinus  tylvesiris, 
transverse  section  of  mature  wood;  *  * 

of  the  common  wa  I ;  ^  a  matnre  i 

middle  ;  <',  the  same,  but  In  a  thicker  part  of  the  b^-  |^««n 

tion,  the  part  of  the  cavity  of  t'le  pit  i^ecn  in  perspec-  ^"*^> 

tlvf ;  /",  H  pit  cut  through  below  ito  openings;  B,  nnpnino*  af  fhp  fn-n  of 

transverse  section  throaghthe  cambium;  c,  cambium;  ope"l"g  »»'   ^^^  ^-^P  "^ 

A,  very  young  wood-cells:  ^  t,  vory  young  l>ordered  fV.p  x)\f  is   fln  eloncrat- 

pits,  seen  in  Hectlnn ;  (7,  dfagram  of  sectional  snd  lat-  ^"^  P'^  ^^   **"  eiougat; 

eral  views  of  a  young  bordered  pit;  A  diagram  of  ed    slit    instead    of    a 

sectional  and  lateral  views  of  a  mature  bordered  pit ;  . 

£y  section  of  a  mature  pit.  seen  In  pen»pective ;  Fj  Circle     (Fig.     17,     ji, 

The  thin 


section  of  a  younger  pit  seen  in  perspective, 
B  X  800.— After  Sachs. 


A  and 


and  Cy  v). 
plate  separating  opposite  bordered  pits  of  this  kind  breaks 

♦  See  TjC  Maout  and  Decaisne's  •*  Traite  Genemle  de  Botaniqne,"  1868 
fEnglish  edition,  1872] ;  (iriffitU  aad  Heufre^r's  "  Micrograpbic  Die- 
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away  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  so  free  communication 
between  adjacent  cells  or  vessels  is  established. 


Pio.  18. 

Pig.  17.— Bordered'  pits  of  the  thick  root  of  Dahlia  mriabUU.  A,  front  ylew  of  a 
piece  of  the  wall  of  a  vessel,  eeen  from  without :  B,  tranpverse  fection  of  the  same 
(horizon lal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  piper) ;  C,  lon^itndinal  section  of  A  (vertical, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  paper) ;  o,  septum  ;  a,  the  original  thin  thickening  ridge  ; 
b,  the  expanded  part  of  the  ih  ckenin^  masnes,  formed  later  and  overarching  the  pit ; 
t,  the  flB!«nre  through  which  the  cavity  of  the  pit  communicate;*  with  the  cell  cavity ; 
at  cr  and  3  the  corresponding  front  view  1«  appended,  in  order  to  make  the  trans- 
▼erM  and  longitudinal  sections  more  clear,      x  800.— After  Sachs. 

Fig.  18.— Scalar! form  thickening  of  the  walls  of  a  ve-^el  from  the  underground 
atem  of  PUris  aquilina.  A,  half-vessel,  isol  ited  by  Schulze's  macerdtion  ;  B  to  D, 
pieces  obtained  from  stems  harde*  ed  in  absolute  alcohol ;  B,  a  partly  diagrammatic 
view  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  wall,  neen  from  within ;  c,  c,  plan  of  section  ;  d. 
opening  to  pit ;  6',  front  view  of  young  wall  of  a  vessel  ;  *,  unthickened  portion  of 
.wa]l;  V,  thickening-ridge;  1),  vertical  section  of  C,'  E^  section  of  wall  in  a  place 
where  a  vessel  adjoins  a  snccalent  cell  p;  the  thickening-ridgea  {g)  are  only  on 
one  side.    X  800.— After  Sachs. 

tionary,"  third  edition,  1874;  Carpenter's  "The  Microscope,"  fifth  edi- 
tion. 1874 
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82. — ^The  passage  from  the  mode  of  thickening  just  de- 
scribed to  the  scaluriform  manner  (Fig.  18)  is  an  easy  one. 
Here  each  longitudinal  angle  of  the  cell  or  vessel  is  thickened, 
and  from  these  thickened  angles  ridges  run  right  and  left, 
from  one  to  the  other  (Fig.  18,  (7,  v).  The  after  growth 
of  the  ridges  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  crowded 
pits  ;  in  fact,  the  pits  here  are  simply  greatly  elongated  and 
crowded  bordered  pits.  Eventually  the  narrow  plates  be- 
tween the  thickened  ridges  disappear,  as  in  the  other  cases. 
Examples  of  scalariform  thickening  are  common,  especially 
in  the  ferns. 

88. — The  development  of  rings  (Fig.  19,  v)  is  nearly  like 
thAt  of  the  scalariform  thickening.     Instead,  however,  of 


Fig.  19.— Longitadinal  section  of  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  Imp^UUns  Balnnnirut. 
V,  annalar  yesMl.  t/,  a  vessel  with  tbickeninfrs  which  are  partly  spiral  and  partly  an- 
nular :  «".  f/'\  pw,  several  varieties  of  spiral  vessels ;  r'''",  a  reticulated  vessel.— 
Af  ler  Ihicbartre. 

the  ridges  being  short,  they  extend  entirely  around  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall.  The  transition  from  rings  to  spirals  is 
a  simple  one,  the  thickening  taking  place  in  a  spiral  line, 
instead  of  in  one  passing  directly  around  the  wall  (Fig.  19, 
v",  r'").  Transitional  forms  are  frequently  found  (Fig.  19, 
v'),  and  many  modifications  and  irregularities  occur — e.g., 
in  the  figure  at  v'""  is  the  form  known  as  the  reticulated. 

84. — In  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  marking  of  the  wall 
has  been  general ;  there  are  some  cases,  however,  where  it 
is  localized.  A  good  example  of  this  is  in  the  formation  of 
the  pits  of  sieve-cells  (Fig.  20).  The  horizontal  walls,  and 
also  areas  upon  the  longitudinal  ones,  become  thickened 
reticulately,  leaving  rather  large  thin  areas,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20,  q,  q.     After  a  while  the  thin  areas  become  absorbed. 
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allowing  the  protoplasm  of  contiguous  cells  to  become  strno- 
turally  united.  The  sieve- like  appearance  of  these  modified 
portions  of  the  wall  give  to  the  cells  their  name  of  sieve-cells. 

86. — The  collen- 
chyma  cells  which 
are  frequently  found 
beneath  the  epider- 
mis of  the  succulent 
parts  of  higher 
plants  afford  an- 
other instance  of 
localized  thicken- 
ing. Here  only  the. 
angles  of  the  cells 
become  thickened, 
leaving  broad  por- 
tions of  the  wall  un- 
modified (Fig.  21). 

(a)  Examples  of  the 
uniform  thickening  of 
the  cell-wall  maj  be 
obtained  for  Btudj  by 
making  thin  sectioos  of 
the  ha^  parts  of  many 
natfl  and  seeds  (Figs.  68 
to  61) ;  in  many  of  these 
more  or  less  complex 
channels  may  be  found. 
Bordered  pits  are  best 
studied  in  longitudinal 
sections  of  the  young 

wood  of  the  pines,  firs,  Fig.  SO.— Toang  sieve  tnbes  of  CacurbUa  pepo  The 
A^i.  «n<1  thft  rmwdAd  drawing  made  from  ppecimens  which,  by  having  lain  a 
etc,  ana  ine  crowaea  jong  time  in  abeolnte  alcohol,  have  allowed  the  prodnc- 
pits  in  the  Ktems  of  tion  of  extremely  clear  trectiona  ;  q^  transverse  view  of 
^      *i  UK  .  «-      friove-like  septa ;  H,  »Iirve  plate  on  side  wall ;  x,  ihin- 

luost  other  FUanero-  ^er  parU  of  the  longiindinHl  wall ;  /,  the  name  seen  in 
frams.  Loniritadinal  sfrtion ;  />«,  contracted  piotoplaemic  contents  (lifted 
'^  ^  .  oH  tt  tp  from  the  transverse  septnm,  still  in  contact 

sections  of  the  stems  of  at  «A ;  c.  parenchyma-cells  between  sieve-tubes,  x  650. 
most  annuals  will  yield  -A^t®"-  8»chs. 

good  examples  of  ringed,  spiral,  and  reticulated  thickening.  The 
stems  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  (Pumpkin,  Squash,  Gourd,  etc.)  furnish  fine 
examples  of  sieve  cells  and  collfncliymn. 

(P)  In  this  place  mny  be  mentioned  the  curi(»us  and  sometimes  pax- 
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iling  hernioid  protrusions  to  be  met  with  in  some  plants.  When  the 
surrounding  cells  are  very  active,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  thin 
membrane  which  closes  up  a  pit  grows  and  is  pushed  through  into 


the  yessel,  as  at  ^ 
in  the  lower  fig- 
ure (Fig.  21a), 
where  tk  repre- 
sents the  thicken- 
ed portion  of  the 
wall,  and  \ca  the 
thin  portion  clos- 
ing the  pits.  Oc- 
casionally  manj 
such  protrusions 
enter  the  vessel,  as 
in  a  in  the  upper 
figure;  if  these  be- 
come large  they 
may  entirely  fill 
up  the  cavity  of 
the  vessel .  as  at  h, 
where  two  larj;e 
ones  from  opposite 
aides  have  met. 


'*^^ 


Fro.  SI  a. 

Fig.  21  — Oollenchyma  cells  of  the  Besoniii,  tranereree  sec- 
tion of  the  petiole.  *,  epidermlH  ;  d,  collencnyiDa-cellB,  with 
thickened  anglei*,  v,  v  ;  cfd.  chl«'rophyll-bodiei« ;  p.  large  cell  of 
parenchyma,     x  550.— After  Sachs 

Fig.  21a.— Hemloid  protrnsions  iito  the  pitted  veeeel*  of 
Echinocygtis  lobiita  •  th««  uppiT  figure  magnified  250,  and  the 
lower  1000.— From  drawings  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 


36.— Theories  as  to  the  Mode  of  Thickening.    The  real 
nature  of  the  process  in  the  growth  in  surface  and  thickness 
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of  the  cell-wall  was  for  a  long  time  not  fully  understood. 
There  have  been  three  prominent  theories  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  observed.  They  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : 

I.  Von  Mohl  held  that  "the growth  of  the  cell-membrane 
in  thickness  arises  from  a  periodical  apposition  of  new  mem- 
branes upon  the  already  completely  developed  wall."  *  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  marks  of  stratification  usually  seen 
were  supposed  to  be  the  lines  separating  the  added  mem- 
branes. This  deposition  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  with- 
out inwards ;  that  is,  the  newer  layers  were  supposed  to  be 
placed  inside  of  the  previously  existing  ones ;  on  this  ac- 
count this  has  been  called  the  theory  of  centripetal  thicken- 
ing. Until  quite  recently  this  has  been  the  prevailing  theo- 
ry in  English  and  American  books. 

n.  Some  observers,  among  whom  were  Hartig  and  Hart- 
ing,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  external  markings,  as  seen 
in  pollen  grains,  spores,  etc.,  opposed  the  foregoing  theory, 
and  propounded  one  which  has  been  termed  the  theory  of 
centrifugal  thickening.  According  to  this  theory,  "  the  cell- 
membrane  increases  in  thickness  in  the  direction  from 
within  outwards  by  the  deposition  of  layers  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  original  membrane."  It  is  thus  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  previous  one ;  while  in  the  former  the  outer 
membrane  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest,  in  the  latter  it  is  the 
inner  one. 

III.  The  theory  which  now  generally  prevails  is  that  the 
thickening  of  the  wall  is  a  growth,  due  to  the  formation  or 
deposition  of  new  molecules  between  the  molecules  of  the 
original  membrane.  It  is  called  the  theory  of  intussuscep- 
lion,  and  was  originated  by  Nageli  in  1858.  f 

*  The  student  will  find  a  condensed  statement  of  tbis  theory  hi  the 
**  Pnnciples  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Cell,"  by 
Hugo  Von  Mohl,  translate<l  by  Henfrey,  1851. 

f  Nftgeli,  ••  Die  StftrkekOraer,"  in  '*  Pflanzenphysiologischen  Unter- 
suchungen/'  1868.  Duchartre  claims  for  Trecul  the  first  suggestion  of 
tbis  tbeory  in  1854.  The  term  intussusception  as  applied  to  the  ^rrowth 
of  the  oell-wsll  was  used  long  before  this ;  Schleiden,  in  his  "  Contri- 
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87. — Erery  part  of  the  Hying  cell-wall  appears,  from  the 
results  of  N&geli's  researches,  to  l>e  composed  of  definite 
molecules,  which  are  not  in  contact,  but  separated  from  one 
another  by  layers  of  water,  termed  the  Water  of  Organiza- 
tion. The  thickness  of  these  intermolocular  layers,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  water  in  the  whole  mass  of  any  cell- 
wall,  varies  in  different  cells,  and  even  in  the  same  cell.  In 
the  denser  walls,  or  parts  of  walls,  the  water  is  less  ;  in  those 
which  are  less  dense  it  is  greater.     (Fig.  22.) 

Now  it  is  evident  that  young  cell-walls  must  have  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  water  in  their  substance,  and  here  is 
where  we  find  a  growth  taking  place.  Sachs  supposes*  that 
an  aqueous  solution  derived  from  the  protoplasm  penetrates 
by  diffusion  between  the  molecules  of  the  cell-walL  This  is 
not  a  solution  of  protoplasm,  but  probably  some  carbohy- 
drate constituent  of  the  protoplasm  which  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  cellulose.  From  this  nutrient  solution  there 
may  be  formed  in  the  spaces  filled  with  water  new  molecules 
of  cellulose,  which  push  aside  and  separate  the  previously 
formed  ones ;  or  the  previously  formed  molecules  may  be 
simply  enlarged  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter. 

According  to  the  theory  just  described,  the  formation  of  any  projec- 
tion upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell -wall  is  not  by  the  superficial 
deposition  of  molecules  upon  any  definite  area  of  the  surface  of  the 
wall,  but  by  the  abundant  and  continued  deposition  of  new  molecules 
in  the  wall ;  it  consequently  becomes  thicker  at  the  place  of  deposi- 
tion ;  in  this  thickened  portion  still  more  molecules  are  deposited,  and 
the  thickness  is  further  increased,  and  so  on.  In  the  same  way  projec- 
tions are  formed  upon  the  outside  of  the  wall  by  a  slow  internal  growth. 

88.— Stratification  of  the  Wall.  During  the  increase  of 
the  cell-wall  in  thickness,  an  appearance  of  stratification 
arises  in  it  (Fig.  23).  A  cell-wall  in  which  this  is  strongly 
developed  api>ears  to  be  made  up  of  concentric  layers,  and 
this  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  two  theories  before  men- 

butions  to  Pliytogenesis,"  1888,  makes  use  of  the  word,  bat  it  may  be 
doubted  wliether  lie  or  Trecul  gave  it  exactly  the  meaning  we  now  do. 
*  *'Lehrbuch,"  fourth  edition,  and  tlie  English  translation  of  the 
third  edition  (*'  Text-Book  of  Botany  '*),  Books  T.  and  Til. 
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tioned,  in  which  the  thickening  was  saiq>08ed  to  be  due  to 
the  Bnccessive  deposition  of  layers,  either  inside  or  outside  of 
the  original  walL  It  is  now  loiown  that  stratification  is  due 
to  a  subsequent 
change  in  the 
amount  of  water 
of  organization 
present  in  partic- 
ular parts  of  the 
wall.  When  seen 
with  the  micro- 
scope, those  layers 
which  contain  the 
most  water,  and 
consequently  the 

least  cellulose,  are  separate  tbe  molecnles.  The  water  iaycr««  are  represei 
l^ofl  a4-i.^n#v1«T  ifA  ■*  very  thlu :  they  are  freqneotly  much  thicker  m  pro 
less    Strongly    re-    tlon  to  the  diameters  of  ttfem.lccnlee.    (Noti -it  b 

fractive   than 

those  which  contain  less  water,  or  which,  in  other  words,  are 

denser. 
89.  Striation. — In  many  cases  there  is  also  a  similar  sepa- 
ration into  more  watery  and  less  watery 
layers  at  right  angles  to  those  just 
mentioned.  There  maybe  one  system 
of  such  diflferentiation,  giving  rise  to  a 
transverse  striation,  which  may  be  an- 
nular (Fig.  24,  c,  dy  e)  or  spiral  {a,  b) ; 
or  there  may  be  two  systems,  and  then 
the  wall  appears  to  be  crossed  by  two- 
sets  of  spirals  which  run  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  cell. 

jr,  pit  channels  whUsh  pen-       ^^od  examples  of  stratification  may  be  found 
•Mte  the   stratiflcatlon  ;   Jn  the  pith-cells  of  tlie  root  of  the  dahlia,  and 


Fig.  t9.— Diagrammat.c  tLf^re  to  illaatrate  Nftgoire  the- 
ory of  the  molecular  stmctnre  of  the  cell-wall ;  m,  m,  m, 
the  crystal  molecules ;  tr.  ro^  to,  the  layers  of  water  which 
separate  the  molecnles.  The  water  layero  are  represented 
*  *        *  '  *  ■    •  ■  •  iropor- 

;  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  figure  is  pnrely  diagrammatic.) 


ng.  S8.— Trantreno  sec- 
tion of  a  bart  fibre  of  the 
thickened  rout  of  Dahlia 
variabUi$;  I,  the  cavity; 


ncv  ^yKtem  of^layers  has  in  the  epidermal  cells  of  most  thick  leaves  ;  and 
^Sr  SaS^**^*  ^  *^*  ®'  striation  in  the  bast-cells  of  the  periwinkle 
( Vinea  major),  and  the  wood  of  the  Douglas 
Spruce  (Tsuga  I/ouglani).  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
spedmens  with  such  acids  {e.g,,  sulphuric  acid)  or  al  kid  ten  (e  g.^  caus- 
tic potash)  as  will  produce  swelling:. 
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40.— Formation  of  Chemioally  Different  Layers.    A  still 
farther  differentiation  may  take  place  in  the  thickened  wall, 
by  which  it  comes  to  be  made  up  of  layers  which  differ 
chemically  from  one  another.     This  is  brought  about  by 
the  subsequent  infiltration  of  diverse  materials  into  different 
layers.     In  some  cases  the  chemical 
change  is  accompanic  d  by  so  great  a 
physical  change  that  the  wall  sepa- 
rates readily  into  two  or  more  plates.* 
Thus,  in  pollen-cells,  the  original  wall 
is  usually  differentiated  into  two  wide- 
ly differing  plates  :  (1)  an  outer  thick 
cuticularized  covering  (the  extine), 
and  (2)  a  thin  inner  membrane  (the 
intine) ;  the  inner  plate  is  shown  by 
tests  to  be  composed  of  pure  cellulose, 
while  the  outer  one  is  generally  so 
filled  with  other  materials  as  to  hide 
completely  the  cellulose. 

A  similar  differentiation  of  the  wall 
takes  place  in  certain  spores,  and  in 
such  case  the  outer  plate  is  called  the 
exospore  (or  epispore),  and  the  inner 
one  the  endospore  (see  (7,  Dy  E,  F, 
Fig.  180,  p.  262). 

The  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  of  many  plants  show  a  remark- 
able separation  into  one  or  more 
plates,  the  outermost  of  which  is 
highly  cuticularized.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  the  cabbage,  lor  example,  this 
pjg.  94.— striatfon  of  the  outer  plate  may  easily  be  separated  as 

biet  fibres  of  Hoya  eamoM ;  *.  it  i        ii_  n    j 

a  and  b,  crossed  annular  »tri-  a    COntmUOUS    pelllCle — the    SO-Called 
ation  ;  c,  d,  e,  varieties  oi  sim-  . .  •■ 

pie  annular   sriatiou.— After  CUtlClC. 

■**"•  Wood-cells  frequently  show  a  well- 

marked  separation  into  plates.     This  may  be  seen  in  Pinua 
syJvestris    (Fig.    16,   p.    26),   where  there  are  three  such 

*  These  are  the  "Scbalen  "  of  Sacbs,  translated  "  hliellB  "  in  the  Eug. 
lish  edition  of  his  "  Lehrbuch." 
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plates^  viz.,  a  thin  inner  one  {%),  a  thicker  middle  one  (z), 
and  a  thin  outer  one  (m).  The  latter  is  apparently  common 
to  the  two  contiguous  cells,  and  is  the  **  primary  cell-wall  '^ 
of  some  authors  and  the  "intercellular  substance"  of  others. 

The  deportment  of  tbeie  layers  on  the  application  of  reagents  is 
interesting. 

1.  On  treatment  witli  a  solution  of  iodine  the  outer  and  middle  plates 
turn  yellow. 

2.  On  treatment  with  iodine  ^nd  sulpbario  add  the  outer  and  middle 
plates  turn  yellow  and  the  inner  one  blue. 

8.  On  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  the  inner  and 
middle  plates  are  dissolved,  while  the  outer  remains. 

4.  On  boiling  in  nitric  add  with  potassium  chlorate  the  outer  plate 
is  dissolved,  while  the  middle  and  inner  are  not.  By  this  latter  process, 
called  "  Schulze's  Maceration,''  the  cells  may  be  isolated,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  isolated  cells  have  lost  by  solution  their 
outer  plate. 

41. — In  some  cases  the  differentiation  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  one  or  more  plates  become  converted  into  mucilage  in 
water.  In  the  dry  state  the  mucilaginous  portions  are  hard 
and  cartilaginous.  Examples  of  the  change  of  the  outer  plates 
into  mucilage  are  common  in  the  Fucaceae,  and  of  a  sim- 
ilar change  of  the  inner  ones  in  the  seeds  of  flax  and  quince.* 

42. — ^Inoombustible  Substances,  as  silica  and  lime,  are 
frequently  deposited  between  the  molecules  of  cellulose  in 
the  wall.  Cell-walls  which  arc  filled  with  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  substances,  upon  burning,  leave  ash-skeletons, 
which  retain  the  form  and  markings  of  the  cell.  The  Di- 
atoms furnish  excellent  examples  of  highly  silicified  walls. 
Silica  is  abundant  also  in  the  epidermal  cells  of  grasses 
and  scouring-rushes  {Fqnisefacem), 

Dme-skeletons  may  be  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  thin  slices  of 
the  tissues  of  many  plants  upon  ^lass  or  platinuin-foil.  The  vessels  of 
Cueurbiia  Pepo  yield  (according  to  Sachs)  beautiful  skelMons  under  this 
treatment. 

Silica-skeletons  may  be  obtained  by  first  soaking  the  tissue  in  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  add  and  then  burning,  or  by  burning  (upon  platinum- 
foil)  in  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid. 

*  Sachs  attempts  to  reduce  the  chemical  differentiations  of  the  cell- 
wall  to  three  categories,  viz.,  Cuticularizing,  Lignification,  and  Conver 
sion  into  Mudlage. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  NEW  CELLS. 

48. — Thera  are  two  essent-ally  different  ways  in  which 
cells  originate,  viz.,  (1)  by  the  division  of  a  protoplasmic 
body  into  two  or  more  bodies ;  (2)  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  protoplasmic  bodies. 

44. — Cell-Formation  by  Division.  The  simplest  cases  of 
the  formation  of  cells  by  division  occur  in  the  Myxomy- 
cetes.  The  swarm-spores  (a.  Fig  25),  which  are  naked  masses 
of  freely  moving  protoplasm,  first  lose  their  nuclei  (as  in  b), 
and  then  become  constricted  (as  at  c) ;  the  constriction 
deepens,  and  finally  divides  each  mass 
into  tw6  parts  (rf,  e,f). 

46. — This  may  be  taken   as  the 
type  of    cell-formation  by  division, 
and  in  no  case  does  it  differ  in  any 
essential  particular  from  this.     Most 
^  *  "^         plant-cells,  however,  are  surrounded 

B^SHSk^i^^^^Ho^-  by  a  wall,  whose  deportment  during 
rD^-SSr<i\Sow2d??!  mi  division  enables  us  to  distinguish  two 
KSS^,**i^?/?^MS^^^^^  more  or  less  well-marked  modes  of 
ttieprocerMi.-Afterl)eBary.  cell-formatiou  by  divisiou.  Ou  the 
one  hand  the  wall  divides  as  well  as  the  protoplasm  (Fission), 
while  on  the  other  the  wall  takes  no  part  in  the  division,  and 
it  is  only  thi  protoplasm  which  divides  {Internal  CelUFor- 
mation). 

46. — The  best  examples  of  Fission  are  to  be  seen  in  those 
unicellular  plants  which  have  been  frequently  described 
under  the  name  of  Protococcus.*  "The  cell  elongates  and 
the  protoplasm  divides  into  two  across  its  longer  axis,  and 

•See  "Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology,"  Chap.  11. 
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then  a  partition  is  formed  snbdividing  the  sac ;  the  hahres 
either  separate  at  once  and  each  rounds  itself  off  and  beoomes 
an  independent  cell,  or  one  or  both  halves  again  divide  in  a 
similar  way  before  they  separate,  and  «o  three  or  four  new 
cells  are  produced." 

47. — In  many  of  the  filamentous  Thallophytes  a  similar  fis- 
sion takes  place,  but  in  these  the  cells  do  not  immediately  sepa- 
rate from  one  another  after  their  formation.  Thus,  in  Nostoc 
and  Oscillaioria  (Fig.  26)  the  cells  do  not  differ  in  any  essen- 
tial way  as  to  their  formation  from  those  which  constitute 
Protococcus,  In  Nostoc  after  fission  the  cells  round  them- 
selves up  and  retain  but  a  slight  and  easily  separable  connec- 
tion with  one  another ;  in 
Oscillatoria,   on  the  con-        ^^^  ^ 

trary,  the  cells  remain  cy- 
lindrical and  are  less  read- 
ily separable. 


48. — In  Spirogyra  (Fig.      fIr.  ».^A,  fllMnent  of  Kodoe  ;  B.  fUament 

36,  p.  45)  new  cells  form^'^^^^  x  aoo-Aftr  p«ntl. 
by  the  partition  of  old  ones.  The  protoplasmic  sac  infolds  all 
around  the  middle  of  the  old  cell  which  is  cylindrical  in 
shape ;  into  the  circular  channel  thus  formed  the  cell-wall 
extends,  appearing  at  first  as  a  narrow  projection  from  the 
original  wall,  but  becoming  broader  and  broader,  until  it 
forms  a  complete  partition.  When  the  new  cells  have 
elongated  by  intercalary  growth  the  process  of  fission  may  be 
repeated,  and  so  on.* 

49. — The  cells  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
tissues  of  the  higher  plants  are  formed  by  fission.  In  the 
apical  cells  of  Equiaetum  we  find  a  curious  regularity  in  the 

♦Thostndent  is  referred  to  Sachs' "  Text-Book,"  pp.17-18,  for  a  further 
description  of  this  process  in  Spirogyra;  and  to  Von  Mohl's  "  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  tlje  Vegetoble  Cell,"  pp.  50-51,  for  a  description  of  the 
nmilar  fission  of  Gladophara glomerata  {GmfervagUmerata,  Linn.).  Von 
Mohl's  description,  which  was  tlie  result  of  the  first  accurate  Investijra- 
tionof  cell-formation,  is  erroneous  in  this— that  he  supposes  that  dnrin^r 
the  process,  to  quote  his  words.  '*  a  cellulose  membrane  is  deposited  all 
over  the  outside  of  the  primordial  utricle"  of  the  whole  cell,  and  that 
it  is  a  portion  of  this  new  membrane  which  forms  the  partition. 
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diyision.  The  triangular  apical  cells  of  the  growing  stems 
divide  repeatedly  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
27).     Here  the  cell  ABC,  bounded  by  the  heavy  black 


MI 


Fig.  97.— Diafcram  to  sbow  mode  of  flMion  of  the  apical  cell,  as  seen  from  above. 
L  the  cell  A,B,  C,  divided  by  the  partitiun  1 :  JI,  the  f-ame  cell  with  a  second  par- 
tition, 2 ;  ///,  the  same  cell  with  a  third  partition,  & 

lines,  is  firat  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  parti- 
tion 1, 1. ;  next  the  larger  portion  of  the  divided  cell  is  again 

divided  by  the  partition  2,  11.  ; 
later,  a  third  partition  (3,  III.) 
is  formed,  and  so  on.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  in  this  case  the 
partition  always  forms  parallel 
to  the  oldest  wall  of  the  divid- 
ing cell.  By  continued  growth 
the  apical  cell  retains,  despite 
its  repeated  divisions,  its  origi- 
nal dimensions. 

50. — The  growing  cells  of  the 
stem  of  the  English  bean  (  Vida 
faba)  furnish  a  good  illustration 
of  fission  in  the  highest  plants. 
In  this  case,  and  in  many 
other,  if  not  all.  Dicotyledons, 
the  division  takec  place  directly 
Fj(z.28.-Meri8tem-ceiisof  thcstem  through    the    centrally    placed 

of  Hcto/afto,  in  process  or  fission ;  in  o  J      1 

the  cells  a,  a,  the  nrocens  Is  In  its    nUClcUS  (u,  Flff.  28).       After  the 

earlier  stage;  at  6  it  IB  completed.    X.  i.-*?!  n         i. 

aoo.— After  Pranti.  formation  of  the  new  wall  each 

new  nucleus  moves  away  and  occupies  a  position  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cell  from  where  it  was  formed  (as  at  i 
and  k). 
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(a)  The  foregoinpr  most,  suffice  as  examples  of  FissioiL  It  oooiini 
throu^hoot  the  vegetable  kiDgdom  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
sneans  bj  which  cells  are  multiplied. 

Q>)  The  cambium  zone  of  Dicotyledons  may  be  examined  very  profit- 
ably by  the  student.  If  a  thin  cross-section  of  a  stem  be  soaked  for  a 
short  time  in  a  carmine  soIutioD,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cambium  sone 
will  be  colored,  and  the  newly  formed  partitions  made  thus  more 
dirtinct 

(c)  The  ends  of  young  roots  are  valuable  for  study  ;  longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  these  should  be  made,  and  treated  as  in  the  previous  case. 

(d)  Another  interesting  study  of  a  special  kind  of  fission  may  be 
taken  up  in  an  examination  of  tlie  development  of  stomata.   (See  p.  99.) 

(e)  That  slight  variation  of  fission,  which  has  sometimes  been  called 
bodding,  may  be  very  easily  studied  in  the  Yeast  Plant  (Saeeharomycfi 
urmitim\*  The  oonidia,  stylospon^s,  and  basidiospores  of  many  fungi, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  study,  are 

veiy  instructive  examples  of  this  va- 
riety of  fission.  Conidia  may  be 
studied  in  Oystopus;  stylospores  in 
the  Red  Rust  of  the  grasses  (the  so- 
called  uredo-stage  of  Puceinia  gram- 
inU) ;  and  basidiospores  in  young 
toadstools  {Agaricus), 

e  1        rru ^   'V^^ «i.    -Dl « « 4-  /  e« >.         Ffe-  89— The Tea«»t Plant, Barcharo- 
61. — llie    Yeast    riant  ybac-    myoe»  ceretMa.     a.   mundt-d  c-llt 

charomyces  r^rei;wfi(F)  furnishes   Jj^^^^^S'^r^S^^ 

a  very  simple  example  of  Inter-   f^,,\^^  ^^^Z^'^n  l\^Tt 

nal      Cell  -  Formation.        Under    carrot,  four  cella  forming  in  the  InU- 

nor  of  the  parent  cell ;  d.  the  fonr 

certain  conditions  the  cells  grow  ^^^&^f^L^'^^^^^  4oo,candtf 
to    a    larger  size  than  usual ; 

their  protoplasmic  contents  divide  into,  generally,  four 
parts  (two  to  four,  according  to  Sachs),  each  of  which 
rounds  itself  up  and  secretes  a  wall  of  cellulose  on  its  sur- 
face (Fig.  29,  Cy  d).  Cells  which  divide  in  this  way  are  called 
mother-cells,  and  the  new  ones  formed  from  them  daughter- 
cells.  In  the  Yeast  Plant  after  the  daughter-cells  are  fully 
formed  the  dead  wall  of  the  mother-cell  breaks  up, 

52. — The  terminal  cells  of  Achlya  (one  of  the  Sapro- 
legniacem)  form  large  numbers  of  daughter-cells  by  tiie 
breaking  up  of  the  protoplasm,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  A. 
When  the  daughter-cells  escape  they  become  rounded  {Bya)\ 

•  See  "  Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology,"  Chap.  L 
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after  a  little  while  they  break  their  cellnloBe  walls  and  be- 
come naked  motile  cells  (zoospores)  {By  e), 
6d« — ^As  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Bryophytes  and 
Pteridophytes,  and  of  the  pollen- 
cells  in  Phanerogams,  is  essen- 
tially alike,  we  may  take  as  an 
example  the  formation  of  the 
spores  of  a  fern  (Fig.  31).  The 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  first 
disappears,  and  two  new  nuclei 
arise  (L,  XL,  III.) ;  between  the 
nuclei  may  be  seen  a  line  indicat- 
ing the  separation  of  the  proto- 
plasmic mass  into  two  halves. 
Next  the  nucleus  in  each  half  is 
absorbed  and  replaced  by  two, 
between  which  a  separation  of  the 
protoplasm  soon  takes  place  (IV., 
v.),  thus  dividing  the  cell  into 
four  equal  parts,  which  are  at 
first  angular,  but  soon  rounded 
and  enclosed  in  cell-walls  (VI., 
VIL,  VIIL,  IX.). 

54. — In  the  foregoing  cases  the 
whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
mother-cell  is  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  daughter-cells.    There 
are  some  cases,  however,  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  protoplasm  is 
Fig.  80.— Terminal  cells  of  .ifA^rt.  uscd.     One  of  the  beat  known  is 
pik!m"intn"'K?e8?of dtiHio^  Ttho  in   the  formation  of  ascospores. 
^t^i£ll^^'Ttel^^^t^{^.  Here  the  mother-cells  are  usuaUy 
:LVS%^h^e\'hfn^^^^^^^  l^^^g^  ^^d  elongated  (Fig.  32,  a, 

of  the  danKhter  cells,  from  which  h,  c)  I  the  nuclcus  disappears,  and 

the  contents  have  escaped  as  motile   A  t       ^  j  •      j.-l 

cells  (Koospores),  < ;  c,  a  younjf  lat-  the  protoplasm  condcnses  in  tne 

eral  branch,    x  650.— After  Sachn.  ,.  -  . ,  ,••  n 

Upper  portion  of  t lie  mother-cell ; 

in  some  cases  (not  in  the  species  figured)  nuclei  appear,  and 

-About  these  portions  of  the  protoplasm  gatlier  to  form  the 

ascospores ;  in  other  cases  (Fig.  32)  the  protoplasm  condenses 
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about  certain  points  without  the  previous  formation  of  nu- 
clei {dy  e).  In  either  case  firm  walls  are  secreted  about  the 
spores  while  yet  in  the  mother-cell  and  surrounded  by  the 
unused  part  of  its  protoplasm. 

55. — The  most  striking  example  of  this  variety  of  internal 
cell-formation  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the 
endosperm  cells  in  the  embryo  sac  of  Phanerogams.  The 
protoplasm  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  embryo  sac  pre- 
sents here  and  there  points  of  condensation  or  concentration, 
which  in  a  little  time  become  as  many  nuclei  (Fig.  33,  Ay  n,  n), 
each  containing  a  nucleolus.  These  nuclei  are  the  first  in- 
dications of  the  form- 
ing cells.  Protoplasm 
gathers  about  the  nu- 
clei and  forms  globu- 
lar or  ovoid  masses 
{A,  a,  a),  which,  after 
acquiring  a  certain 
size,  secrete  a  thin 
wall  of  cellulose  on 
their  surfaces  {A,  c,  d, 
(J),  By  the  continued 
production  of  new 
cells  within  the  em- 
bryo sac,  in  this  way, 
they  finally  become 
crowded  together  into 
a  loose  tissue,  in  whose  intercellular  spaces  portions  of  the 
unconsumed  protoplasm  yet  remain  {B),  After  their  forma- 
tion the  cells  go  on  increasing  in  numbers  by  simple  fission 
{B,  a.  I)* 

(a)  SacliB  f  makes  a  stroDg  distinction  between  the  cases  of  internal 
cell-formation  where,  on  the  one  hand,  a  part  only,  and,  on  the  other, 


Fig.  81.— D€velopm«*iit  of  the  ppores  of  Afpldivm 
JUix-ma:  7,  the  Fpore-mother-ccll,  vUh  nndeus; 
i/,  the  nnclens  aUyorbcd  ;  III,  two  nuclei,  and  the 
division  of  the  prntopla^m  into  two  portions ;  /F, 
four  nuclei;  V.  division  of  the  protoplasm  inrofonr 
portions ;  F/,  F//,  VIIL  ronnainff  up  of  the  young 
'es  during  the  secretion  of  their  cell-walls ;  IX^ 


spores  c 
mature 
(epispore). 


mature  spore,  with  thick  and  sculptured  ezospore 
5).    ■ " 


X  060.— After  Sachs. 


♦  The  student  is  here  referred  to  the  account  of  the  formation  of 
endosperm  ceUs  in  Duchartre's  "filaments  de  Botanique,"  pp. 87-39; 
and  also  to  Hofmeister's  "  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,''  Section  17. 

f  "  Lehrbnch,"  4te  auf.  In  the  English  translation  of  the  third  edi- 
tion  all  cases  of  fission  are  included  under  the  Formation  of  Cells  by 
Division  of  the  Mother-Cell. 
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the  vMit  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  niother-oell  is  used.    The  fonner  he 
A  h  ctdlB  Free  Cdl  Formntion^tLnd 

the  latter  Foj-maiion  of  CelU 
by  Divition  of  tfu  Mother- 
CeU,  and  includes  also  under 
the  last  a  part  of  what  has 
•been  described  above  under 
the  head  of  Fission.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether 
such  a  division  is  of  much 
importance. 

9)  What  has  been  called 
the  Rejuvenescence  of  a  cell 
may  be  mentioned  here.  The 
phenomena  connected  with  it 
are  as  follows:  The  proto- 
plasm of  a  cell  contracts,  ex- 
pels a  portion  of  the  water 
contained  in  it,  and  escapes 
through  a  slit  in  its  wall ;  the 
naked  mass  becomes  for  a 
time  a  free-swimming  loos- 
pore,  afler  which  it  secretes  a 
wall  of  cellulose,  and  begins 
to  grow  and  form  new  cells 
by  fission.  Cases  of  this  kind 
occur  in  CBSdogonium,  Stigeo- 
clonium,  and  many  other 
aquatic  Thallophytes.  An 
interesting  fact,  but  proba- 
bly of  no  great  significance, 
is  that  the  axis  of  growth  of 
the  new  cell  is  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  old  one. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that    this   process,  as  Sachs  ' 

Pig.82.-P«rf«ia)nr«uto.  .1.  vertical  eection  insists,*  "must  be  regarded 
of  the  whole  plant;  A,  hymenlam  i.e  .  the  layer  morphologically  as  the  for- 
iii  whi  h  the  Bpore-formin^  MO  lip  ,  ^  theiinniie  ^„*;^„  «#  „  ^^„  .^ii  »  au^,^ 
of  the  foDRus  envvlop'ng  the  hymenium  at  its  mation  of  a  new  cell,  there 
edge  q  In  acnp  like  manner  ;  at  the  ha«e  of  the  can  be  little  question  that  it 
tlsaue  S  fine  threads  aiise.  which  grow  between  .  ,  ,  i  7  j  *  -v  r 
the  panicles  of  earth.  JB,  k  Pmall  portion  of  the  >»  closely  related  to  the  forma- 
hymenium;  «A,  snb  hymi-nial  luyer  of  densely  in-  tion  of  zoospores  described 
terwovenfllanieni8(hyphae) ;  ato/,  apore-form-     ,  .       ...'^      _,        ,._ 

iag  sacs  (a«ci>,  with  thin  fllamenta  (piraphy^es)  above   (p.  40).       Ine    differ- 
between  them.    ^  X  30.  ^  X  6B0.-After  Sachs.  ^^^  jg  ^^^^^  jj^  ^^^  formation 

of  ordinary  zoospores  the  mother-cell  breaks  up    into    more    than 

♦  See  "Text-Book,"  p.  9,  snd  also  *' Ix?hrbuch/'  4te  Auf.,  where  the 
author  sets  apart  this  as  an  entirely  different  mode  of  cell-formation. 
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one  mass  before  escaping ;  while  in  Rejuveneecence  the  whole  proto- 
plaflm  escapee  without  dividing.    Rej  avenescence  may  then  be  regarded 


Fie.  88.— Bndosperm-cells  of  Fhtuwiut  multfjlorui.  A,  the  production  of  new  cells 
in  the  proioplaAm  of  the  embryo  sac ;  n,  n,  n.  noclel ;  a,  a,  a,  niaKses  of  protoplasm 
gitthere<l  an>and  the  naclei ;  6,  yoanfr  cell^bnt  withont  a  wall  of  cellulose  ;  e^  young 
cell  with  a  wall ;  c",  d.  yonne  cells  with  walls  and  vacuoles.  B,  two  cells  of  the 
endo«penn  in  a  much  later  Na?e ;  ibe  cells  have  fused  their  walls  ho  as  to  form  a 
false  tlasne  ;  In  the  angles  betwefu  the  cells  are  intercellular  spaces  filled  with  some 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  (embryo  sac) :  the  cell  a  is  in  process  of  fission, 
the  two  nuclei  n,  n,  are  near  together,  as  if  formed  by  the  fit>Bion  or  the  original  nu- 
cleus ;  #,  line  indicating  the  bdundaries  of  the  two  masses  of  protoplasm ;  the  c^U 
b  Is  fully  divided,  and  the  two  parte  are  sep  i rated  by  the  wall  el.  x  070.— After 
Bippel. 

aa  a  case  of  internal  cell-formation  in  which  there  is  no  division  of  tho 
ptotopla 
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66.— Cell-Formation  by  Union.  The  simplest  example 
of  cell-formation  by  the  union  of  cells  is  found  in  the  Myx- 
omycetes.  The  swarm-spores  which  have  been  described  as 
multiplying  by  division  (see  p.  36)  somewhat  later  begin 
the  opposite  process  of  uniting.  Two  or 
more  approach  one  another  and  gradually 
coalesce  into  a  homogeneous  protoplasmic 
mass  (Fig.  34).  During  the  process  the 
nuclei  disappear.  The  union,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere 
running  together  of  similar  drops;  but  the 
disappearance  of  the  nuclei  shows  that, 
-Union  (the  howcvcr  much  it  may  resemble  such  a 
ofthe^armipoJes^of  purely  physical  process,  the  coalescing  of 
owndriodermn  diffar^  ^^^  swarm-spores  of  the  Myxomycctes  is 
something  more.  It  is  possible  that  there 
is  also  some  very  slight  difference  between 
the  uniting  cells. 

57. — In  Cosmarium,  a  genus  of  the 
DesmidiacesB,  the  uniting  cells  have  well- 
developed  walls,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
process  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  Myxo- 
mycetes.  The  cells,  which  in  this  genus  are  two-lobed  (Fig. 
35),  approach  each  other ;  each  sends  out  from  its  centre  a 
protuberance  which  meets  the  other  (d) ;  the  thin  walls 
separating  the  cavities  of  the  protuberances  are  absorbed,  and 


Fig.  84. 
8o-ciJled 


m^,  Pere.  {Didymium 
lAburtianum  of  De 
Bary) ;  a,  two  swarm- 
sport  s;  &,  the  same 
foaed  into  one ;  c,  three 
swarm  spores ;  d^  the 
same  a  few  moments 
afterward,  the  two  ap- 
per  ones  fused  into  one. 
X  890.— After  Cienkow- 
skL 


Fig.  ^.—Cotmarium  Meneghinii,  a,  6,  e,  different  views  of  the  mature  plants ; 
<f ,  e,  and/,  three  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  new  cell ;  g^  A,  and  i,  the  after-devel- 
opment of  the  new  cell,     x  475.— After  (Erstcd. 

the  united  protoplasmic  masses  form  a  round  ball  (e),  which 
soon  becomes  enclosed  in  its  OAvn  proper  coatings  (/). 

58. — The  union  of  cells  in  Spirogyra  is  much  like  that  of 
•  Cosmarium,    Here  the  cells  are  united  into  long  filaments^ 
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instead  of  being  independent^  as  in  the  preyions  case.     At 
the  time  of  union  the  filaments  approach  one  another  and  lie 
nearly  parallel ;  protuberances  grow  out  from  the  contiguous 
cells  (Fig.  36,  a,  h)  ;  their  extremities  meet,  and  the  walls  are 
absorbed,  making  a  channel  of  communication  from  cell  to 
cell  (Fig.  36).     Through  this  channel  the  protoplasm  from 
one  of  the  cells  passes  into  the  cav- 
ity of  the  other ;  the  two  masses 
unite  and  form  a  round  or  ovoid 
cell,  which  soon  secretes  a  wall  of 
cellulose  (Fig.  37,  -4,  J,  and  B^  c). 

The  particalar  kind  of  anion  in  which 
the  two  cells  are  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  size,  and  illuetrated  above  by  Gos- 
marium  and  Spirogyra,  haa  received  the 
name  of  Conjugation.  It  is  character- 
istic of  one  group  of  the  Thallophytes, 
viz.,  the  Zygoaporem. 

69. — In  Vaucheriay  a  fresh-wa- 
ter Thallophyte,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample.of  the  union  of  cells  of  very 
different  sizes.  The  larger  cells 
(called  oospheres)  are  in  lateral 
protuberances  of  the  large  single 
cell  which  composes  the  whole 
plant  (Fig.  38,  A,  and  B,  og).  The 
protoplasm  in  these  is  of  a  spheri- 
cal form,  and  is  much  denser  than 
in  the  main  cell,  from  which  it  is 
separated  in  each  case  by  a  trans- 
verse wall  (shown  in  F).  The  Fig.  88.-Twofllament8  of  65pin>. 
,,  ,,      ,, ,  '  ,        .  J  X     oyra  longnta  about  to  conjagare ; 

smaller    cells    (the   SpermmOZOlds)    ataaDd  ^areseen  the  pmuher- 

are  produced  by  the  internal  cell-  approaching  each  oth^  ?550.— 
division  of  the  protoplasm  of  simi-  ^e'Sache. 
lar  protuberances  (the  antheridia,  A,  and  By  a).  They  Me 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  oospheres,  and  are  naked 
masses  of  protoplasm  provided  with  two  cilia,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  locomotive  {D),  Upon  escaping  into  the 
water  by  the  bursting  of  the  old  wall,  they  swim  about,  and 
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some  of  them  finally  reach  the  oosphere  (through  a  rapture 
in  its  wall)^  and  unite  with  its  protoplasm  (E,  F).  The  re- 
sult is  at  once  seen  in  its  greater  sharpness  of  outline,  and 
in  the  development  of  a  cell-wall,  whereby  the  oosphere  is 
transformed  into  an  oospore. 

60.  —Essentially  the  same  kind  of  union  takes  place  in  the 
nearly  related  parasitic  group,  the  PeronosporecB.  The  only 
difference  is  that  here  the  antheridium  (Fig.  39,  n)  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  oosphere  (o)  by  means  of  a  project- 
ing tube,  and  through  this  tube  the  protoplasm  masses  of 

the  two  cells  unite. 
The  absence  of  mo- 
tile spermatozoids 
in  this  case  is  prob- 
ably connected  with 
the  fact  that  these 
plants  lire  in  the 
tissues  of  land 
plants,  instead  of 
being  immersed  in 
water. 

61.— The  first  cell 
of  the  embryo  in 
mosses  is  the  result 
of  a  union  of  cells 


Kg.  8T.-PHament«of 
tbeprotoplaem  is, 
per ;  it  A  the  nnion  of 


Icnffota :  in  A,  at  a 
the  lower  cell  to  the  up- 


tbe  two  protftplannic  msMee  IS  differinfiT  CTCatlv   in 

completed  :  in  B  the  protoplaMnic  roanpee  have  se-  .              ©^           •' 

creted  thick  walls,  thus  completing  the  formation  of    ^ 

xl60.-A 


the  new  cells. 


-After  bacbs. 


Size.  The  larger 
cell  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  flask-shaped  organ,  the  archegonium  (Fig.  4X),  B, 
b)  ;  the  smaller,  the  spermatozoids,  are  developed  by  the  in- 
ternal cell-division  of  another  organ,  the  antheridium  (Fig. 
41,  A).  The  spermatozoids,  as  in  Vaucheria,  are  naked 
masses  of  protoplasm,  provided  with  cilia,  by  means  of 
which  they  swim  freely  through  the  water  (Fig.  41,  B). 
Upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  large  cell  in  the  archego- 
nium they  fuse  with  it,  and  thus  make  a  new  cell. 

62. — In  Phanerogams  the  first  cell  of  the  embryo  is  the  re- 
3ult  of  the  union  of  the  protoplasm  contained  in  the  pollen- 
cell  with   that  in  the  embryo  sac.     Here  again  the  two 
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masses  come  in  direct  contact  by  means  of  a  tube  (the  pol- 
len tube)  which  touches  with  its  lower  extremity  the  embry- 
onic vesicle. 

(a)  The  foregoing  dassiflcation  of  the  modes  of  cell-formation  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  0Yeu  hj  Sachs  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
"  Lehrbuch."    His  classification  as  there  given  is  as  follows : 


%  V^*!^  .--F/it*c^rte  SM^.  A,  orijrtn  of  the  lateral  braDches.  Ofj  (oogonium\  and 
A  (ofUk^Ttdium),  from  the  lllnmcnt  ;  JB,  the  branch  a  (the  Pame  as  h  inA)  hw  H*  ter- 
minal portion  cat  off  by  a  partition  ;  Jn  /*</  the  protoplasm  is  becominj?  erejitly  con- 
denaed :  C.  the  same  as  ex7 of  B.  bat  further  advancei  (now  called  an  oomhere)  and 
the  wall  burst  open,  p.  rmlrting  the  escape  of  a  drop  of  mucil»ge  H ,'  D,  Pmall  motile 
cells  (fpermatozoids)  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  in  Z; ;  E,  the  same  as  C,  but  a  little 
'^ffJ":;?"?  spermHiozoids  are  enrering  through  the  opening ;  F,  a,  the  br»mch  a  In  B, 
wiUi  the  terminalcell  now  empty,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  the  spermatozoida  ; 
OMp,  the  same  M  E,  and  og  in  5,  after  union  with  th"^  ppermatozoids— the  proioplfl>«m 
Is  rarrounded  by  a  thick  cell-wall  and  it  la  now  called  an  oospore,    x  l(JO.—^f ter 

A.— Formation  of  Reproductive  Cells. 

1.  Rejuvenescence. 

2.  Ck>njngation. 

3.  Free  Cell -Formation. 

4.  Formation  of  Reproductive  Cells  by  Division,  which  is  made  to 
indade  the  formation  of  pollen,  the  spores  of  mosses  and  ferns,  and 
the  conidia,  stylospores,  and  basldiospores  of  many  fungi 
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Pig.  9d.—Pieronotpora  alHnearum.  J ,  yoang  oos^oniaiii  o,  and  young  antheridiam 
It,  in  contact  with  it ;  B^  the  antheridiiim  n  beginning  to  pierce  the  ooeoninm  o,  whose 
protoplasm  is  becoming  condensed ;  C,  the  fine  tube  of  the  antheridiam  n  has  pen- 
etrated the  oogoniam  o,  and  come  in  contact  with  its  condensed  and  rounded  proto- 
plasm, the  oof>pbere.    x  850.— After  De  Bary. 


Fig.  40.  Pio.  41. 

Fig.  40.— Female  reproductiye  organs  of  a  mops,  Funaria  hvgromelfica.  A^  apex 
'  of  the  stem  ;  a,  arche<ronia ;  &,  leay<-8 :  B,  arctiegonium ;  5,  base :  A,  neck ;  m, 
month :  C,  month  of  fertilised  archegouinm     A  x  100,  £  X  660.— After  Sachs. 

Fig.  41.— Male  reproductive  organs  of  the  $<ame  mos;!.  A,  aniheridium  open  and 
permitting  the  spermatozoids  a  to  t  scape ;  B,  b.  ^peim-cell  of  another  moss  (A)/y^ri- 
ehum),  with  contained  spermatozotd :  <;,  spermatozoid  free,  with  two  cilia  at  the 
pointed  extremity.    ^1  X  860,  5  x  800— After  S::chs. 
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B.~FORMATIOK  OF  VBGETATIYE  CBLLS. 

1.  Bj  the  progroflrive  fonxuition  of  a  diviBion  wall. 

2.  Bj  the  simoltaneoiis  formation  of  a  division  wall* 

The  main  objection  to  thie  classification  is  that  its  principal  divis- 
ions are  based  upon  physiological  distinctions  alone. 

(&)  Dachartre,  in  liis  **  indents  de  Botaniqne/'  makes  a  very  sim- 
ple classification,  as  follows  : 

A.—Frbb  Cell-Formatiok. 

1.  Intracellolar. 

2.  Extracellular  [Rejayenesoence]. 

B.— FORMATIOH  OF  CBLUS  BY  DiTUIOB. 

1.  Progressive  division. 
%  Simultaneoas  division. 


Note  on  Paragraph  66.  "  From  the  researches  of  Schmitz  on  the 
Mjxomjcetes  (Sitzlxsr.  d.  nieder-rhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879),  it  appears 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  which  coalesce  to  form  the  plasmodium  do 
not  fuse,  but  remain  distinct :  this  case  of  coalescence  of  cells  cannot, 
therefore,  be  any  longer  regarded  as  an  instance  of  ccll-formation  bj 
conjugation."  {8.  A  Vines  in  App.  to  Sachs*  Text-Book  of  Botany. 
Second  English  Edition,  p,  045.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CELL. 

§  L  Chlorophyll. 

63. — In  many  plant-cells  definite  portions  of  the  proto- 
plasm have  a  green  color,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  chemical  compound  known  as  Chlorophyll.*  The 
protoplasmic  bodies  thus  colored  are  called  chlorophyll-bod- 
ies, or  chlorophyll  granules,  while  to  the  coloring-matter 
alone,  distributed  in  small  quantity  through  their  substance, 
the  name  chlorophyll  is  properly  applied. 

64. — The  chlorophyll-bodies  are  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  In  some  of  the  lower  plants  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
protoplasm  is  colored,  giving  the  whole  cell  a  uniform  green 
color.  In  others  there  are  stellate  or  band-like  chlorophyll- 
bodies  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell ; 
the  band-like  bodies  are  stmight,  or  more  commonly  spiral 
(Fig.  42).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  are  simple  rounded  granules  of  such  mi- 
nute size  that  many  are  contained  in  a  single  cell  (Fig.  43). 
The  chlorophyll  may  be  dissolved  out  of  its  protoplasmic 
vehicles,  leaving  the  latter  with  the  appearance  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  ordinary  protoplasm. 

66. — The  exact  chemical  composition  of  chlorophyll  is  not 
known.  As  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution  it  is  a  green  resin-like  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
From  the  partial  analyses  of  Kromayer  it  is  probable  that  it 
contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  beliering  that  iron  is  also  one  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

*  Chlorophyll  is  also  found  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  animal  king- 
dom.   It  is  present,  for  example,  in  Euglena  and  Hydra. 
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66. — ^With  few  exceptions  chlorophyll  is  not  found  in  oella 
which  are  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.*    When  ordi- 
nary green  plants  are  removed  for  some  time  from  the  light, 
the  chlorophyll  disappears  from  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  and 
leayes  them  colorless.     The  same  decoloration  also  takes 
place  when  a  plant  is  deprived  of 
iron  as  one  of  the  constituents  of 
its   food.      The  disappearance  of 
chlorophyll  takes  place  normally  in 
higher  plants  when  the  cells  lose 
their  activity.     In  the  case  of  leaf- 
cells,  upon  the  approach  of  autumn 
the  chlorophyll  appears  to  be  re- 
moved to  other   portions  of    the 
plant. 

(a)  The  ceUs  of  man j  PalmeUacea, 
and  many  zoospores — <9.^.,  of  (Edogo- 
nium  and  Vaucheria — farnieb  good  ex- 
amples of  the  coloration  of  nearlj  the 
whole  body  of  protoplaeni. 

In  Zygnema  the  cbloropbyll-bodies  are 
stellate,  and  in  8piro</yru,  epiral. 

In  Vaucheria  tbere  are  multitudes  of 
roundish  or  sligbtlj  angular  cliloropbyll. 
bodies,  which  line  the  interior  of  the 
large  cells.  The  chlorophyll  in  tbe 
leaves  of  many  mosses  may  be  easHj 
studied,  even  without  making  sections ; 
in  ihem  the  cbloropby11-lK)dies  are  round- 
ish in  outline.  In  the  higher  plants  thin 
cross-sections  of  tbe  leaves  afford  tbe 

best  means  for  tbe  examination  of  their     pig  49  _two  filameDts  of  Spi' 

chloropbyll-bodies,  wbich  are  uniformly  rogyra  Umpala :  the  chlorophyll 

r       1       1  J  J       -Li'  i**  in  spiral  band;} ;  in  the  centre 

of  a  simple  rounded  outline.  of  eacli  cell   U  a  nacleai>,  with 

(6)  Chloropbyll  is  soluble  in  alcobol,  ™  M0*-AftSSJh2'  P"'^****^- 
ether,  chloroform,  benzine,  essential  and 
fatty  oils,  hydrochloric  and  sulpbnrlc  acids,  and  these  may  be  used 

*  The  cotyledons  of  many  ConifersB  acquire  a  green  color  even  in 
total  darkness.  The  embryo  of  Phorad^ndron  is  green  in  tbe  unopened 
seed,  and  in  certain  seeds  with  thick  coats,  wbich  are  impervious  to 
light  («.  p.,  in  some  Ou/curbUacta),  a  ohloropbyll  bearing  layer  of  cells 
■ufounds  th«  embrya 
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for  6btainiQg  Bolutiona    In  trannmitted  light  the  alcoholic  Bolutton  is 
fi^reen.  bat  when  viewed  bj  reflected  light  it  apiieare  to  be  red. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash^and  then  neutralized  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  two  Bubstances  are  ob- 
tained :  the  one  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, named  PhyUoxanOUne, 
and  the  other  a  blue  substance 
I  dissolved  in  the  supernatant 
liquid  ;  by  evaporation  the  lat- 
ter may  be  obtained  as  a  blue 
powder,  named  Phylloeyanine, 

(c)  The  importance  of  iron  in 
giving  a  green  color  to  plants 
is  easily  demonstrated  by  grow- 
ing  young  plants  of  Indian  com 
in  solutions  containing  no  iron. 
The  first-formed  leaves  are 
green,  but  subsequently  only 
colorless  ones  are  produced; 
after  the  addition  of  iron  in  the 
form  of  ferric  sulphate  or  ferric 
chloride,  the  colorless  leaves 
become  green  in  the  course  of 

a  few  days. 

The  importance  of  light  in 
the  production  of  chlorophyll  is 
shown  in  the  etiolated  shoots  of 
the  potato  when  grown  in  a 
dark  cellar;  the  same  thing 
may  be  shown  by  germinating 
the  seeds  of  many  conmion 
plants  in  dark  boxes. 

(d)  The  disappearance  of  chlo- 
rophyll is  seen  in  the  common 

Big.  48-Chlorophyllmimle«  fa  cells  of  operation  of  blanching  celery 
the  leaf  of  a  moss,  Fujiatia  hygrcmetrica.  A ,  for  table  use,  and  in  the  blanch- 
granulea  of  chlorophyll  with  contained  starch  .     «.-«««    iJaHf^a     nnHAi> 

Srains,  embedded  In  the  protoplasm  of  the  ing     of     grass- blades     unaer 
cells.    B,  separated  chlorophyll  granules  con-  boards.     Upon  gradually  expos- 

HJj.'^STdfva  "/;  *i.T2?dTSui"iS:  ing  such  colorless  plants  to  the 
ttles  ;/,  granule  swolleu  up  ' — ^ '  •  -.   .       ..  .     «  •       -   ^        ^ 


—  ,,,„ /     ,^'  V  the  action  of  y^„\^x>  chlorophyll  is  produced. 

water ;  a.  starch  grains  left  after  deetruciion     °  .  .  -  t     ♦„  *«i,i-k  ^..^^^.rw 

of  chlorophyll  granule  by  the  action  of  water.  («)  Many  plants  which  contain 
X  660.— After  &chB.  chlorophyll   have   their  green 

color  hidden  by  the  presence  of  some  other  coloring-matter.  Some- 
times this  is  dissolved  in  the  water  contained  in  the  vacuoles ;  this  is 
the  case  in  Ooleua,  in  which  the  disaolved  pigment  is  red.  In  young 
plants  of  Atriplex  the  epidermal  cells  are  filled  with  such  a  red  solu- 
tion, hiding  the  green  chlorophyll-bearing  cells  underneath.    In  cer- 
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tain  alg»  the  cblorophyll-bodj  itself  contains  otlier  coloring-matters — 
soluble  in  water,  however-^-in  additioD  to  tlie  cliloropbjlL  In  Ftoridea 
(red  sea- weeds)  tbis  extra  coloring-matter  is  red  ;  in  Fucaeeof,  brown  ; 
in  DiatomacecB,  yellowisb  ;  and  in  OaeUlaioria,  blue. 

In  tbe  deprradation  of  cbloropbjll,  wbicb  takes  place  in  tbe  walls  of 
tbe  antberidia  of  mosses,  and  in  tbe  ripening  of  some  fruits  of  Phanero- 
gams, other  colors  than  green  are  prodaced. 

(/)  Plantd  which  live  parasitical I7  upon  others,  as  the  Dodder,  and 
those  which  are  sapropbjtic  in  habit,  as  some  fungi,  are  usually  desti- 
tute of  chlorophyll ;  where  the  parasitism  is  only  partial,  as  in  CastiUeia 
and  Oertvdia,  or  where  the  food  used  (stolen)  by  tbe  parasite  is  unas- 
similated,  as  in  the  Mistletoe,  cbloropbyll  is  present.  In  tbe  true  para- 
9iien  (found  mainly  among  tbe  fungi)  chlorophyll  is  never  present. 

ig)  The  colors  of  flowers  are  produced  in  various  ways.  In  some 
cases  rounded  masses,  apparently  protoplasmic  in  their  nature,  contain 
a  red  (0.^.,  Adonin),  oran^re  (e.g.,  Zinnia)  ^  or  yellow  {e,g.,  CucurbUa)  color- 
ing-matter. In  other  cases  the  pigment  is  dissolved  in  the  watery  fluid 
of  the  cells  ;  blue  and  violet  colors  are  mostly  produced  in  tbis  way. 
White  petals  are  so  because  their  external  layers  of  cells  are  filled 
with  air.  An  important  difierence  be  ween  chlorophyll  and  tbe  pigments 
of  flowers,  is  that  tbe  latter  appear  not  to  be  dependent  upon  ligiit  for 
their  production  ;  tbis  may  be  shown  by  enclosing  branches  of  morning- 
glory  (ip<7m<Ba)  bearing  young  flower-buds  in  a  dark  chamber;  when 
the  flowers  expand  they  will  be  seen  to  have  their  natural  colors. 


§  II.   Starch. 

67. — Next  to  chlorophyll,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  plant-cell  is  starch,  an  organic  compound  closely 
related  to  sugar  and  cellulose,  and  represented  by  the  em- 
pirical formula  C,,  H,,  0^,,.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  whitish 
or  semi-transparent,  rounded  or  slightly  angular  stratified 
grains,  and  is  generally  found  closely  packed  in  the  interior 
of  certain  cells. 

68. — The/(?r?»  of  starch  grains  varies  greatly  in  different 
plants,  and  considerably  even  in  the  same  plants  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  general  appearance  of  the  grains  in  each  plant  is  so 
characteristic  that  the  different  kinds  of  starch  may  be  quite 
easily  distinguished.  In  every  case  the  grains  have  more  or 
less  clearly  defined  lines,  which  are  concentrically  arranged 
about  a  nucleus  '*'  (Figs.  44  and  45).     In  some  cases  (excep- 

*  The  nucleus  is  called  the  hUum  by  some  authors,  a  term  which 
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tionally  in  some  plants  and  uniformly  in  others)  two  or  more 
nuclei  occur  in  each  grain  ;  by  growth  such  grains  become 
compound  and  may  finally  separate  into  as  many  parts  as 
tiiere  are  nuclei, 

68. — The  molecule^  structure  of  the  starch  grain  has  been 
determined  to  be  similar  to  that  of  plant-cellulose.  It  is  re- 
garded as  composed  of  molecules,  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  watery  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  Growth  takes 
place  by  the  intercalation  of  new  molecules  between  the  pre- 
yiooaly  formed  ones — ^in  other  words,  by  intussusception, 

exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cell-wall.  During  ihe 
formation  of  the  grain,  in 
certain  portions  of  it  the 
watery  layers  surrounding 
the  molecules  become 
thicker.  When  seen  by 
transmitted  light  such 
more  watery  parts  appear 
darker  than  those  which 
s  are  less  wateiy,  and  an  ex- 
)  amination  shows  that  they 
'  surround  the  nucleus  on 
all  sides  in  a  concentric 
manner.     In  this  way  the 

FlR.  44.- Celln  from  the  cotyledon  of  ttie  pea,  starch  grain  COmCS   tO  be 

(P«*Mm«a/if>'/m).  /»,htarch  grains  with  nucleus  m«/lp    „t^    nf     ftlfArnftfintr 

and  concentric  stria:  a,  granules  of  alenronc;  maac    up    01     aicernaiing 

4,  iJnterceUolar  spaces,     x  800.-After  Sachs,  layers    of    morc    and    IcSS 

watery  substai:ce.  Every  watery  layer  is  thus  between  two 
layers  which  contain  less  water,  and  so  every  less  watery  one 
lies  between  two  more  watery  ones.  As  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water  in  any  portion  of  the  starch  grain  de- 
creases the  density  of  that  portion,  the  layers  just  described 
may  be  distinguished  as  of  greater  density  when  having 
less  water  and  of  less  density  when  having  more  water. 

should  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  originallj  given  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  was  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  starcli  grain  while 
growing. 
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70. — There  are  two  kinds  of  starch  in  every  starch  grain. 
The  great  mass  is  made  up  of  a  more  readily  soluble  form^ 
the  granuloses  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  from  two  to  six  per  cent  of  the  whole  grain,  is  less  solu- 
ble, and  bears  some  resemblance  to  cellulose ;  it  is  distin- 
guished as  starch-cellulose.  These  two  forms  are  intimately 
combined  throughout  the  whole  starch  grain,  so  that  upon 
the  removal  of  the  granulose  by  solution  a  perfect  skel- 
eton of  the  grain  still  re- 
mains. 

71.— The  first  forma- 
tion of  starch  appears  to 
take  place  in  the  chloro- 
phyll-bodies when  they 
are  exposed  to  the  light 
(Fig.  43,  By  p.  52,  and 
Fig.  36,  p.  45).  The 
grains  thus  formed  are 
extremely  minute,  and  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes 
in  each  chlorophyll-body ; 
they  do  not  remain  and 
grow  into  larger  grains, 
but  are  dissolved  upon , 
the  withdrawal  of  light. 
Thus  the  starch  formed 

durinff  the  day  disappears  ^[^j  fJ  — Cell  of  endosperm  of  Indlm  com, 
uuAtug  utic  ^«j  ^*o«^|y^»*o  containing  polygonal  »«tarchCTaInii,8epar8ted  by 
durinfiT  the  ni&rht  and  is  **»*ttP^*te*o' protoplasm.  Intheflgaces^ito^', 
-      ,    °  .    -1    i        n        the  starch  grains,  taken  from  a  germinating  In- 

doubtless  earned   to  other  dian  com  grain,  «re  becoming  disaoWed  and 
. .  ^  i.i_        1      J.  disintegratad.    X  800.— After  Sachs. 

portions  of  the  plant. 

72. — The  formation  of  ordinary  starch  grains  always  takes 
place  in  protoplasm  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  be  secre- 
tions from  the  protoplasm,  just  as  cellulose  is  said  to  be  a 
secretion.  In  a  cell  whose  cavity  is  filled  with  full-grown 
starch  grains  the  protoplasm  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
only  small  portions  of  it  remaining  as  thin  plates  or  scales 
between  the  grains  (Fig.  45). 

(a)  Starch  occurs  in  nearly  all  cliloropbyll-bearing  plants  ;  it  is  absent 
only  in  Noitoeaeea,  OacUUUoria,  and  other  alg»  whose  chlorophyll. 
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bodies  contain  an  additional  bine  pigrment.  It  is  present  in  many 
plants  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
parasitic  Plianerogams ;  it  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  stem  of  Cuseuia, 
and  in  the  underground  portions  of  Orobanefu  and  LcUhrcM,  From 
chlorophyll-less  Thallophytes  (fungi),  with  rare  exceptions,  it  appears  to 
be  absent.* 

(b)  The  best  common  examples  for  the  study  of  fully  formed  starch 
grains  are  tlie  following,  viz.,  tubers  of  the  potato,  seeds  of  the  bean 
and  pea,  grains  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice,  etc.  Oat-starch  and  that 
of  the  crocas  conn  exist  in  the  form  of  compound  grains.  Of  those 
named,  the  starch  grains  of  the  potato  and  the  bean  are  the  largest, 
being  about  .07  mm.  (.008  inches)  in  diameter,  while  those  of  rice  are 
the  smallest,  being  about  .007  nun.  (.0008  inches)  in  diameter. 

(e)  The  test  which  is  cliaracteristic  of  starch  is  its  blue  ooloraticm  when 
treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine.  When  the  solution  is  strong 
the  color  is  so  intense  as  to  appear  blaclc.  A  careful  examination  shows 
that  it  is  only  tlie  granulose  which  is  thus  colored  blue  by  iodine, 
but  on  account  of  its  much  greater  quantity  and  its  intimate  mixture 
with  the  starch-cellulose,  tlie  blue  granulose  gives  its  color  to  the 
whole  grain. 

(d)  An  indication  of  the  correctness  of  the  present  view  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  starch  grain  uud  the  cause  of  stratification  may  be 
obtained  in  two  ways,  as  follows :  Ist,  by  thoroughly  drying  the  grain 
by  evaporation  of  its  water  or  by  placing  it  in  absolute  alcohol;  all 
parts  having  now  equal  amounts  of  water,  the  strife  disappear ;  2d,  by 
rendering  all  parts  of  the  grain  capable  of  absorbing  large  quantities 
of  water,  as  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  as  in 
this  way  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  in  different  layers 
being  destroyed,  the  strife  disappear  as  before. 

The  drying  process  just  referred  to  reveals  another  structural  pecu- 
liarity, viz.,  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  starch  g^ain  contain  the 
greatest  amount  of  water.  On  drying,  internal  fissures  appear,  radiating 
from  a  central  cavity  and  having  a  narrower  diameter  as  they  pass  cat- 
ward,  showing  that  the  loss  of  water  is  greatest  in  the  interior. 

(e)  The  separation  of  the  granulose  from  the  starch-cellulose  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  following  ways :  (1)  by  allowing  the  starch  grains  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  acid  polution  must  not  be  strong  enough  to  cause  the  grains 
to  swell ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  saliva  at  a  temperature  of  40 **  to  47°  C. 
(lOS**  to  117*'  Fahr.).  In  either  case  the  granulose  is  removed  and  the 
starch  cellulose  remains  as  a  skeleton.  Upon  treatment  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  the  skeleton  is  colored  brown  instead  of  blue.     Other 

*  Hofroeister,  in  "  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,"  from  which  the 
preceding  statements  have  been  mainly  taken,  states  that  starch  gran- 
ules occur  in  the  oo?«pores  of  SaproUgnw, 
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ageDta,  m  oigAiiie  adds,  diastaae,  and  pepsin,  also  aie  lolventt  of 
grannloee. 

(/)  The  natural  solution  of  starcb  grains  takes  place  in  the  cells  of 
living  plants  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  artificial  removal  of 
granuloee.  The  process  is  not,  liowerer,  so  regular  and  uniform; 
holes  and  irregular  excavations  are  formed  in  the  grains,  sometimes 
with  the  removal  of  the  granulose  only,  and  in  other  cases  with  the 
solution  of  the  whole  substance ;  sooner  or  later  the  grains  break  up 
into  pieces,  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  solution  they  soou 
disappear  (Fig.  ^,  a,  g),  Sachs  maintains  that  starch  may  thus  be 
dissolved  iii  the  cotyledons  of  the  bean  and  transferred  to  other  parts 
of  the  plantlet,  reappearing  in  the  form  of  grains  without  undergdng 
chemical  change  or  conversion  into  sugar. 

(g)  Observations  upon  the  formation  and  disappearance  of  staroh 
grains  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies  are  best  made  with  dpirogyra.  By 
keeping  healthy  filaments  of  this  plant  in  darkness  for  some  time  the 
starch  disappears ;  upon  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  the  formation  of 
starch  begins  again  in  about  two  hours ;  in  diffused  daylight  it  begins 
several  hours  later.  Other  plants  with  thin  tissues  may  also  be  used, 
as,  for  example,  the  thin  leaves  of  mosses,  etc 

(A)  The  development  and  growth  of  starch  grains  may  be  studied  in 
the  ripening  grains  of  Indian  com,  by  making  extremely  thin  sec- 
tions at  different  stages  of  the  ripening  process.  They  always  nppear 
at  first  as  minute  solid  globular  masses  in  the  protoplasm. 

§  III.  Aleuronb  and  Cbystalloids. 

78. — In  the  ripening  of  seeds  and  the  maturation  of  tubers 
the  loss  of  water  by  the  protoplasm  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
poorly  understood  forms  of  albuminous  matter.  Two  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  are  Aleurone,  and  the  crystal-like 
bodies  known  as  Crystalloids. 

74. — ^Aleurone  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  rounded 
grains^  sometimes  occupying  a  great  portion  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cell  (Fig.  44,  a,  p.  54).  They  are  soluble  in  water,*  or 
in  water  containing  a  little  potash  ;  but  are  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzole,  or  chloroform.  They  frequently  contain 
other  bodies  enclosed  in  their  substance,  as  crystalloids  (de- 
scribed'below),  globoids  (composed  of  a  double  calcium  and 
magnesium  phosphate),  and  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 

•  The  aleurone  grains  of  Cynoglouum  ojjiciaale  are  stated  by  Sachs 
not  to  be  soluble  in  water. 
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75. — Alenrone  gmns  appear  in  seeds  during  the  last 
stages  of  ripening.  In  the  turbid  cell-contents,  as  the  loss 
of  water  proceeds  small  globular  masses  of  albuminous  mat- 
ter appear,  and  afterward  increase  their  size ;  by  the  con- 
tinued loss  of  water  they  become  harder  and  of  a  more  defi- 
nite outline.  In  the  germination  of  the  seed  the  alenrone 
grains  dissolve,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cells 
assume  very  nearly  the  condition  they  held  before  the  final 
changes  in  the  ^eed  which  produced  the  alenrone. 

Alearone  may  be  Btaditnl  in  the  eeeds  of  the  bean,  pea,  vetcb,  and 
lapine,  and  in  acorns,  cUcstnatB,  horsechestnuta,  and  the  bran-oella  of 
the  oat-grain. 

The  development  of  alearone  grains  may  be  best  studied  in  the 
ripening  seeds  of  the  peony. 

76. — As  with  the  grains  of  aleurone,  the  nature  of  crystal- 
loids is  not  fully  understood.  They  are  quite  certainly  modifi- 
cations of  protoplasm,  and  not  true  crystals,  although  they 
are  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  have  sharp  edges  and  angles, 
and  when  viewed  by  polarized  light  bear  a  resemblance 
to  crystals.  Their  deportment  with  reagents,  however, 
is  similar  to  that  of  protoplasm  ;  thus,  under  treatment 
with  iodine,  or  nitric  acid  and  potash,  and  in  their  coagula- 
bility, they  show  a  protoplasmic  nature.  They  possess  the 
power  of  imbibing  water,  but  are  not  dissolved  in  it,  and  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  potash  they  swell  greatly,  at  the  same 
time  altering  their  angles.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
In  dilute  acids  or  glycerine  one  portion  of  their  substance  is 
removed,  leaving  a  skeleton. 

77.— In  form  they  are  cubical^  tetrahedral,  octahedral, 
rhombohedral,  and  of  other  shapes,  and  there  is  generally 
such  irregularity  in  their  forms  that  it  is  diflficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  crystal  system  they  belong.  In  most  cases 
they  are  colorless,  but  in  some  plants  they  contain  a  coloring- 
matter  which  may  be  removed  by  alcohol  and  acids. 

(a)  Common  examples  for  study  may  be  obtained  from  the  parenchy- 
ma-cells beneath  the  skin  of  the  potato  tuber,  in  which  they  are  cubi- 
cal or  tetrahedral,  and  imbedded  in  the  protoplnsm. 

They  may  be  obtained  from  the  Brazil-nut  (BerthoUetia  exceUa)  by 
placing  portions  of  the  crushed  seed  in  a  te8t-tul)e  and  agitating  it  with 
ether ;  the  crystalloids,  which  settle  to  the  bottom,  are  tabular. 
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Thin  seetionfl  of  the  seeds  of  the  Castor  Bean  {RieinMi  eommitnii), 
after  the  removal  of  other  substances  bj  soaking  in  water  for  some 
time,  show  tetrahedral  or  octohedral  crystalloids. 

(ft)  Aleurone  and  the  crystnlloids  famish  the  ffreater  part  of  the  al- 
buminoid portions  of  edililn  grains.  Tlie  amount  of  albuuiinoids  is 
presumably  an  indication  of  the  amonnt  of  aleurone  and  crystalloids. 
The  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  some  air-dry  grains  and  seeds  is  gi^en 
below :  ♦ 

Bice 7.5 

Barley 9.5 

Indian  Corn 10. 

Oats 12. 

Wheat 13. 

Pea 22A 

Bean 25.5 

Vetch 27.5 

Lupine 84.5 

Aleurone  and  the  crystalloids  appear  to  be  resting  states  of  proto- 
plasm analogous  to  the  resting  states  (sderotia)  of  the  plasmodia  of 
Myxomycetes. 

§IV.   Cbystals. 

78. — In  many  plants  crystals  of  various  forms  occur  either 
in  the  cavities  of  cells,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-walls, 
or  even  in  intercellular  spaces.  They  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  composed  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  appear 
to  be  most  numerous  in  the  higher  groups,  and  least  so  in 
Biyophytes  and  Pteridophytes. 

79. — It  is  common  to  distinguish  the  acicular  (needle- 
shaped)  crystals  from  the  other  forms  under  the  name  of 
Raphides;  these  have  but  two  equivalents  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization in  their  composition  ([Ca  0],  C,  0,+  2  H,  0). 
They  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  parenchyma-cells,  and  lie 
parallel  together  in  bundles  of  ten  to  fifty  or  more.  Upon 
slight  pressure  the  crystals  separate  and  escape  (Fig.  46). 

The  other  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  assume  various 
forms,  such  as  prisms,  octahedra,  etc.    They  have  six  equiv- 


•  These  percentages  are  from  Wolff  and  Knop's  tables,  as  given  by 
Professor  8.  W.  Johnson  in  his  valuable  •'  How  Crops  Grow." 
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Fig.  46.— Cryetalfl  of  calciam  oxalate. 
The  ri«ht-hand  portion  of  the  flirure 
BhowB  two  raphis-cells  of  the  Hhubarb, 
with  their  contained  raphides,  and  one 
crypial  enlarged.  On  the  left  isacrya- 
lal  from  the  beet.    Much  magnifled. 


alents  of  water  of  crystallization  ([Ca  0],  C,  0,+  6  H,0). 

They  may  be  simple  (Fig.  47)  or  combined  into  compound 

crystals  (Fig.  46) ;  many  of 
the  former  are  sometimes 
found  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cell-wall  of  the 
fibre-cells  of  certain  Gymno- 
sperms  (Fig.  j 

47).  Si^ — ^^  — - 
crystals 
cur  also  ^ 
in  the 
cavities 
many  pli 
The  c 
pound  f 

are    very    various ;    they    almost    al 

occur  in  cell-cavities,  as  in  the  beet  | 

46) ;  and  it  not  infrequently  happens 

both   simple    and  compound  crystah 

found  in  the  same  plant,  even  in  con 

ous  cells,  as  is  the  case  in  the  onion  1 
80.  —  Crystals    of     calcium    carbc 

(Ca  CO,)  occur  less  frequently  than  1 

just  described.     Their  most  striking 

is  that  seen   in  the  structures  named 

toliths  (Fig.  48).     These  possess  a  cu 

structure ;  a  club-shaped  or   stalked 

growth  of  cellulose   projects  into  th 

terior  of  a  cell,  and  upon  and  in  this 

titudes     of    small    crystals  are    groi 

Other  forms  of  calcium   carbonate 

tals  are  to  be  found  in  plants — e.g.,  h 

Myxomycetes.  y\k.  47.-Cry8taiB  of 

According   to    some  observers,  crystah  lf,^S\Tm"J^)l 

of    calcium  phosphate,  calcium  sulphate,  wiro^^i/t*.- a  iter  sacha. 

and  silica  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  plants.* 

*  See  an  article  on  plant  ctrBtals  by  Dr.  Lancaster  in  tlie  Qr.  Jr.  of 
\fic.  Science,  1863,  p.  243 ;  also  articles  by  Professor  Gulliver  in  tbe 
same  Journal  for  1864. 1866.  and  1869. 
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(a)  Tn  Btudjing  plant-crjstals  it  is  only  necessary  in  most  cases 
to  make  thin  longitudinal  sections,  and  to  mount  in  the  usual  way 
in  water. 

(6)  The  calcium  carbonate  crystals  may  le  distinguished  from  those 
of  calcium  oxalate  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
both,  the  former  with  effervescence,  the  latter  with  none.  Under 
treatment  with  acetic  acid  the  calcium  carbonate  crystals  dissolve  (with 
effervescence,  of  course),  while  those  of  calcium  oxalate  do  not  dissolve. 

(c)  Adcular  crystals,  or  raphides,  may  be  best  obtained  from  the 
Evening  Primrose,  £^Uobium,  Fuchsia,  and  other  Onajrracese,  also  from 
tlie  Balsam  (Impatiens  BaUamina\  Garden  Rhubarb,  and  the  new 
growths  of  the  Virginia  Creeper,  and  the  grape-vine. 

Raphides  may  also  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  Monocotyledons 
with  equal  ease,  e.g.,  Trade$cantia,  Indian  turnip  {Ariscema),  CaUa, 
Narcis9U8,  Lily-of-the-Valley,  etc. 

(d)  The  other  crystal  forms  are  obtainable  from  the  bark  of  the  lo- 
cust {Robinia\  elm.  Hoy  a,  leaves  of  Begonia,  bulb-scales  of  onion, 
garlic,  and  leek,  the  root-stock  of  Iris,  etc 

(e)  Cystoliths  may  be  readily  studied  by  making  cross- sections  of 
the  leaves  of  Urtica^  mulberry,  hop,  hemp,  fi^,  Celtis,  and  other  Urti- 
cieea.  Tliey  are  said  by  Sachs  to  occur  only  in  this  order  and  the 
Acanthaee<B.* 


Fig.  46.— OystoHth  from  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  snrface  of  the  leaf  of  UrUca 
macrophylla,  from  a  cross  section  of  the  leaf,    x  2S.).— After  De  Bary. 

(/)  Plant-crystals  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  proto- 
plasm ;  probably  they  are  separated  out  from  the  cell  sap  only  tlirough 
the  influence  of  protoplasm.  It  is  further  probable  that  they  are  resid- 
ual products  of  chemical  actions  in  the  plant,  and,  as  they  appear  never 
to  be  made  use  of  by  the  plant,  we  must  regard  them  aa  to  a  certaSa 
extent  of  the  nature  of  excretions. 

*  **  Lehrbuch,"  4te  auf.,  p.  69.  However,  cystoliths,  or  structures 
very  much  like  them,  may  be  found  in  the  leaves  of  Ceanothus  prostrch 
tus  of  Nevada  and  California.  The  student  is  referred  to  De  Bary's 
"  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Vf-getationsorjrane  der  Phaneropamen 
und  Fame,"  Chapters  I.  and  III.,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
plant-crystals,  and  for  a  list  of  plants  containing  them.  The  articles 
referred  to  in  Qr.  Jov/r,  Mic,  Science  will  also  prove  helpful. 
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§  V.  The  Cell  Sap. 

81. — ^AU  parts  of  a  liring  cell  are  saturated  with  wausr.  It 
enters  into  the  structure  of  the  cell- wall ;  it  make^  up  the 
greater  park  of  the  bulk  of  the  protoplafim^  and  it  fills  the 
vacuoles.  It  holds  in  solution  (not  necessarily,  however,  in 
equal  proportions  in  all  its  parts)  the  food-materials  absorbed 
by  the  plant,  and  the  surplus  soluble  products  of  assimila- 
tion and  metastasis. 

82. — ^Among  the  more  important  substances  dissolved  in 
the  cell  sap  are  Sugar  and  luuiin.  Of  the  former  there 
are  two  varieties,  viz.,  sucrose,  or  cane  sugar  (C„  H„  0„), 
and  glucose  (or  IsBvulose),  or  fruit  sugar  (C„  H,^  0„),  which 
differ  in  their  sweetness,  as  well  as  in  other  properties. 

88. — Cane  sugar  exists  in-  great  abundance  in  the  ciell  sap 
of  sugar  cane,  sugar  maple,  sugar  beet,  Indian  corn,  and  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  nearly  all  higher  plants.  Fruit 
sugar,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  found  in  many  fruits,  some- 
times mixed  with  cane  sugar ;  thus  in  grapes,  cherries^ 
gooseberries,  and  figs  it  is  the  only  sugar  present,  while  in 
apricots,  peaches,  pine-apples,  plums,  and  strawberries  it  is 
mixed  with  cane  sugar. 

84. — Inulin  (C„  H„  0,  J  is  a  substance  related  to  starch 
and  sugar,  and  found  mainly  in  certain  Composite,  e,g,, 
Dahlia,  Helianthus,  Inula,  Taraxacum,  etc.  It  may  be 
separated  from  the  cell  sap  by  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  other 
agents,  and  it  then  assumes  the  form  of  sphere-crystals.  By 
boiling  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  inuline  is 
transformed  into  glucose. 

§  VI.   Oils,  Sesins,  Gums,  Acids,  akd  Alkaloids. 

85. — The  fixed  oils,  as  olive,  castor,  linseed,  and  palm  oil, 
are  secreted  in  many  plant-cells,  particularly  in  the  seeds. 
They  occur  as  separated  drops  among  the  other  contents  of 
the  cells.  In  some  instances  the  tissues  contain  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent  of  oil. 

86. — The  essential  oils,  the  resins,  and  gums  are  mainly 
the  products  of  special  cells  in  the  plant.   These  secreting  cells 
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are  usadly  tbin-wiUled  and  filled  with  granular  protoplasm. 
The  secretions  are  in  some  cases  collected  in  drops  in  the 
cell-cayity,  in  others  they  are  caused  to  pass  through  the 
cell-wall,  while  in  still  other  instances  the  cell-wall  ruptures, 
and  permits  the  escape  of  the  secreted  matter. 

87. — There  are  three  classes  of  essential  oils,  distinguished 
by  their  chemical  composition,  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  pure  hydrocarbons ;  these  are  represented  by  the 
formula  C,,  H,,.  Oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  from  the  crude 
turpentine  of  various  Conifers,  is  the  type.  Oil  of  lemons, 
oil  of  caraway,  and  oil  of  thyme  are  also  of  this  class. 

{b)  The  oxidized  essences,  in  addition  to  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, have  oxygen  in  their  composition.  Of  this  nature 
are  camphor  (C,^  H,^  0),  essence  of  cinnamon,  essence  of 
wintergreen,  etc. 

{c)  The  sulphuretted  essences  contain  sulphur.  To  this 
class  belong  the  essential  oils  in  mustard,  horseradish,  and 
other  Grucifersd,  in  onions,  garlic,  asafoetida,  etc.  That  in 
garlic,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  is  a  sulphide, 
([C,  H J„  S),  while  that  of  the  mustard  is  a  sulpho-cyanide 
(C.H^CNS). 

88. — Besins  are  much  like  the  essential  oils  in  composition, 
and  are  generally  associated  with  and  dissolved  in  them. 
When  separated  from  the  essential  oils  by  heat,  the  resins  are 
transparent  or  translucent  brittle  solids,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Common  rosin,  which  is  the  resi- 
due left  when  the  crude  turpentine  derived  from  several  spe- 
cies of  pines  is  distilled  with  water,  maybe  taken  as  the  type. 
It  is  an  oxidized  hydro-carbon,  t.a.,  it  contains  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen. 

89.— Qums.  Under  this  name  many  different  kinds  of 
products  are  commonly  included.  Some  of  them  are  with- 
out doubt  related  to  the  resins,  while  others  are  allied  to 
starch  and  sugar.  Of  the  latter  kind  gum-arabic  (0„  H„  0„) 
is  the  type,  and  allied  to  it  are  cerasin  (from  the  cherry), 
bassorin  (gum  tragacanth),  and  vegetable  mucilage,  which 
is  abundant  in  mallow  roots. 

90. — Pectin,  or  vegetable  jelly  (C„  H^,  0„),  is  related  to 
the  foregoing ;  it  forms,  when  moist,  a  transparent  jelly,  and 
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dries  into  a  translnoent  mass.  It  gives  tlie  firmness  and  con- 
sistence to  apple,  currant^  and  other  fruit  jellies.  UDripe 
fruits  contain  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  which,  during  the  process  of  ripening,  or  under  the 
action  of  heat,  acids,  and  ferments,  is  converted  into  pectin. 

91. — In  addition  to  oxalic  acid  (0,  H,  0 J,  which  is  found 
generally  combined  with  calcium,  there  are  other  vegetable 
acids,  some  of  which  are  even  more  common;  they  occur 
either  free,  or  united  with  organic  or  inorganic  bases. 

(a)  Malic  Acid  (C^  H,  OJ  is  abundant  in  many  sour  fruits 
— e.g.y  apples,  cherries,  strawberries,  currants,  etc.;  it  is 
likewise  abundant  in  rhubarb,  where  it  accompanies  oxalic 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

(J)  Tartaric  Acid  (C^  H,  0 J  occurs  in  the  grape,  tama- 
rind, berries  of  the  mountain  ash  (unripe),  and  other  plants. 

(c)  Citric  Acid  (C^  H^  0,)  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
lime,  lemon,  and  other  fruits  of  the  Aurantiacese.  It  also 
occurs  in  other  sour  fruits  associated  with  malic  acid,  as  in 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  etc. 

{d)  Tannic  Acid  (C„  H„  0„)  occurs  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  oak,  elm,  willow,  and  many  other  trees,  in  the 
wood  and  bark  of  sumach  and  whortleberry,  and  the  roots  of 
some  SosacesB  and  Polygonace»,  and  gives  to  them  their  as- 
tringency. 

Nearly  related  to  tannic  acid  is  quinic  acid,  which  occurs 
in  the  bark  of  Cinchona  (Peruvian  Bark)  in  combination 
with  organic  bases,  of  which  quinia  is  the  most  important. 

There  are  many  other  substances  which  occur  in  plants  as 
the  products  of  cells — e,g,y  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  many 
coloring-matters,  etc.  As,  however,  this  whole  matter  be- 
longs rather  to  Organic  Chemistr}',  ifc  will  not  be  carried 
further  in  this  place. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TISSUES. 
§  I.   The  Various  Agqbegatioks  of  Cells. 

In  the  organisms  which  compose  the  vegetable  kingdom 
cells  are  found  principally  under  the  following  conditions  of 
aggregation  : 

92.— (1.)  Single  CeUfl.  A  large  number  of  the  lower 
plants,  during  all  or  a  considerable  part  of  their  existence, 
are  composed  of  single  cells.  They  may  be  round,  as  in 
Saccharomyces  and  ProtococcuSy  or  elongated  or  even  filiform, 
as  in  certain  Bacteria.     It  is  only  in  the  lowest  groups  that 

ABC 


adult  plants  are  composed  of  single  cells,   but  it  is  an 
embryonic  condition  of  all  others. 

98.— (2.)  Pamilies,  or  Spurious  Tiasuefl.  There  are 
some  oases  in  which  cells  which  are  at  first  distinct  after- 
wards become  united  more  or  less  closely  into  a  common 
mass,  which  may  be  denominated  a  Cell-Family,  or  Spurious 
X  ]  ssue* 

(a)  Padiastrum  and  ffydrodietyon  furnish  the  best  examples  of  true 
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oell-fainilie8 ;  in  both  cases  separate  motile  cells  (zoospores)  in  a  mother- 
cell  arrange  themselves  in  a  definite  manner,  and  gradnallj  unite  into 
a  family  resembling  the  parent  plant  (Fig.  49).  By  the  breaking  ap  of 
the  wall  of  the  motber-cell  the  new  family  ip  set  free. 

(&)  In  some  fangi  the  cells  composing  the  vegetative  threads  (hy- 
phflB)  unite  loosely  with  one  another  into  a  mnss.  In  some  cases  the 
union  is  so  slight  that  the  hyphse  may  be  separated  with  the  greatest 
ease,  while  in  others  it  approaches  the  density  and  firmness  of  true 
tissues  (Fig.  50).  While  the  term  Cell-Family  may  be  applied  to  such 
aggregations  of  cells,  the  common  one  of  Spurious  Tissue  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred * 

(c)  In  the  embryo  sac  of  Phanerogams  the  cells  are  at  first  separate ; 


Fig.  BO.  —  Rhizomorpha  fubccrtiealU  (the  compact  myceliam  of  a  f angiiB).  The 
left  band  flsure  shows  a  longitudinal  section  o(  the  growing  end  of  a  yoang  shoot. 
The  right  hand  figure  showa  a  cioes-section  of  the  ^ame ;  a,  the  central  pith-uke  por- 
tion :  o,  the  cortical  portion  of  noaller  cells ;  A,  the  hairy  cuat,  which  is  often 
wanting.    X  100.— After  De  Bary. 

these  afterward  unite  into  a  mass  wliich  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
any  structural  character  from  a  true  tissue.  (See  Fig.  33,  p.  48.)  As, 
however,  the  component  cells  were  urigiually  separate,  the  resulting 
mass  must  be  classed  with  the  spurious  tissues. 

94 — (3.)  Fusions.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  separat- 
ing walls  of  contiguous  cells  are  absorbed  and  their  cell- 
cavities  merged  into  one.     In  this  way  long  tubes  (vessels) 

*  This  is  the  "  Tela  contexta'  of  some  authors. 
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are  formed.  These  may  extend  in  any  direction,  bnt  they 
generally  ran  parallel  to  the  axis  of  that  part  of  the  plant  in 
which  they  are  found.  Other  cell-fusions  give  rise  to  irreg- 
ular branching  tubes,  or  they  may  even  form  an  extended 
network  (e.^.,  in  the  laticiferous  tissue  of  CichoriacesB,  Fig. 
65,  p.  75). 

95. — (4.)  Tissues.  A  tissue  may  be  defined  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  similar  cells  (or  cell-derivatives)  connately  united. 
There  are  three  conditions  of  aggregation  : 

(a)  Cell-rows,  In  these  the  cells  are  united  by  their  ends 
into  a  row  or  filament.  Such  simple  tissues  result  from  cell- 
fission  in  one  direction  only.     In  some  cases,  as  in  Oscilla- 


Fig.  61. — Socctilent  parenchyma  from  the  stem  of  Indian  com ;  transrerse  section. 
ma^  simple  plate  of  cellalose,  forming  the  partition- wall  between  two  cells ;  e, », 
Intercellnlar  spaces  caused  by  splitting  of  toe  walls  daring  rapid  growth,  x  550. 
— After  SachB. 

toria,  the  cells  are  short  and  broad,  while  in  others — e,g., 
Spirogyray  Zygnema,  and  the  hyphae  of  many  fungi — they 
are  cylindrical  or  greatly  elongated.  Numerous  cases  occur 
in  the  higher  plants,  the  most  familiar  being  jointed  hairs. 

(b)  CelUsurfaces  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 
They  result  from  cell-fission  in  two  directions.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  many  UlvacesB,  and  in  the  leaves  of  some 
Bryophytes. 

{c)  Masses.  Where  the  cell-fission  has  been  in  three  di- 
rections the  result  is  a  mass  of  greater  or  less  solidity.  Fre- 
quently, through  cell-fusions,  the  elements  wliich  compose 
such  masses  are  cell-derivatives,  instead  of  cells  ;  these  may 
be  regarded  as  tissues  of  a  higher  order. 
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96.— The  Cell-wall  in  Tissues.  In  tissnes  the  walls  which 
separate  contiguous  cells  are  at  first  simple  and  homogeneous. 
The  plate  of  cellulose  which  first  forms  between  two  sister 
masses  of  protoplasm  in  cell-fission  is  a  single  one,  the  com- 
mon property,  as  it  is  the  common  secretion,  of  the  proto- 
plasm masses.  As  the  wall  becomes  older  and  thicker,  and 
stratification  takes  place,  it  shows  a  line  of  separation  into 
two  halves ;  this  may  become  so  well  marked  as  actually  to 
result  in  the  splitting  of  the  wall,  as  is  the  case  in  succulent 
tissues  when,  on  account  of  a  particular  kind  of  tension, 
intercellular  spaces  are  formed  in  the  angles  between  the 
cells  (Fig.  51). 

97. — By  a  still  further  differentia- 
tion, after  a  considerable  thickness  of 
the  wall  has  been  attained,  there 
may  arise  a  common  middle  lamella^ 
which  appeal's  at  first  sight  to  lie 
between  the  original  cell-walls  (Fig. 
52).  This  middle  lamella,  which  is 
simply  the  result  of  a  particular 
stratification,  was  long  mistaken  for 
an  intercellular  substance,    and  two 

Flg.68.— Cells  of  the  woody    ii         .  t_   u         j.     -^         j.  /\ 

part  of  the  young  stem  of  thcones  wcrc  held  as  to  its  nature.  On 

the    Smiflower ;     transveree    i -i  -l       j     •  i.  j    j.     i_ 

section.  /,  cavity  of  cell ;  m.  the  ouc  nana,  it  was  supposcd  to  be 
SJSiinsTwa\i!'  x'm-  an  original  common  matrix,  in  which 
After  Sachs.  ^\^q  ^j^]]g  themsclves  were  imbedded  ; 

and  on  the  other,  it  was  held  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
cretion from  the  surrounding  cells  into  the  intercellular 
spaces.  The  first  of  these  theories  was  possible  only  so  long 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  cells  was 
exceedingly  defective.  The  second  theory  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely improbable  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  cell-wall  by  intussusceptfon. 

Until  recently  another  view  has  been  largely  held,  name- 
ly, that  the  middle  lamella  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  original 
common  wall  of  the  cells,  and  that  the  remaining  portions 
were  after-deposits  upon  it.  This  view  gave  rise  to  the  terms 
Primary  Cell-wall  and  Secondary  Cell-wall,  which  are  stiU 
used  to  some  extent.  As  this  explanation  of  the  structure 
rests  upon  the  all-but-abandoned  theory  of  the  thickening 
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of  the  oell-wall  by  the  addition  of  successive  internal  layers, 
and  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  well-established  doctrine 
of  growth  by  intussusception,  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  wood  of  Pinus  sylveatris,  the  dif- 
ferentiation is  so  great  that  three  lamellae  are  formed  :  (1) 
the  common  middle  one,  (2)  an  inner,  and  (3)  an  inter- 
mediate one.     (Fig.  16,  p.  26.) 

§  II.   The  Principal  Tissues. 

98. — ^There  are  very  many  kinds  of  tissues,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  characters  of 
greater  or  less  importance. 
They  all,  however,  pass  into 
one  another  by  almost  insensi- 
ble gradations ;  hence  by  not- 
ing all  the  slight  differences  we 
may  make  a  long  list  of  tis- 
sues ;  while  by  noting  the  simi- 
larities and  gradations,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  forms  may  be  re- 
duced to  one.  The  principal 
varieties  only  will  be  noticed  in 
this  place ;  each  one,  as  here 
described,  includes  many  varie- 
ties. 

99. — ^Parenohyma.  This  is 
the  most  abundant  tissue  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  is  at  once 

the  most  important  and  the  rSS"  M«?;*?S^'J'd?Juir  ?c' 
most  variable.  As  here  restrict-  wo.-AfterPranu. 
ed  it  is  composed  of  cells  whose  walls  are  thin,  colorless,  or 
nearly  so,  and  transparent ;  in  outline  they  may  be  rounded, 
cubical,  polyhedral,  prismatic,  cylindrical,  tabular,  stellate, 
and  of  many  other  forms.*  When  the  cells  are  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces,  generally,  but  not  always,  the  end  planes  lie 
at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  cells. 

*  Uofortanately,  the  terms  parenchyma  and  parenchjmatoas  have 
often  been  restricted  in  meaning  to  tissues  composed  of  cells  whose 
three  dimensions  are  eqoal. 
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This  tissue  makes  up  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  many 
of  the  lower  plants.  In  the  higher  plants  the  essential  por- 
tions of  the  assimilative  (green),  vegetative  (growing),  and 
reproductive  parts  are  composed  of  parenchyma. 

Instructive  examples  of  parencliyma  maj  be  obtained  in  the  growing 
ends  of  shoots  (Pig.  63)  and  in  the  pith  of  Dicotyledons,  in  tlie  ends  of 
young  roots—/?,  g.,  of  Indian  corn— in  the  green  pulp  of  leaves,  in  the 
pulp  of  fleshy  fruits,  and  in  the  substance  of  young  embryos. 

100.— CoUenchyma.    The 


cells  of  this  tissue  are  elon- 
gated, usually  prismatic,  and 
their  transverse  walls  are  most 
frequently  horizontal,  rarely 
inclined.  With  few  excep- 
tions* there  are  no  interceUu- 
lar  spaces.  The  walls  are 
greatly  thickened  along  their 
longitudinal  angles,  while  the 
remaining  parts  are  thin  (Fig. 
21,  p.  30).  The  cells  con- 
tain chlorophyll,  and  retain 
the  power  of  fission,  f  Wet 
specimens  show  by  transmit- 
ted light  a  characteristic  blu- 
ish white  lustre  (Pigs.  64  and 
56). 

CoUenchyma  is  found  be- 
neath the  epidermis  of  Dico- 
tyledons (and  some  ferns), 
usually  as  a  mass  of  conside- 
rable thickness,  and  is  doubtless  developed  from  parenchyma 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  support  and  strength  to  the  epi- 
dermis. 


^ 


Fig.  54.— TranfTCTse  pectinn  of  collen- 
cbjrroa  (eo)  <»f  itie  8tem  of  Erhinocy9tl9 
lobata,  wet  with  water,  and  the  anf^Ies 
jrrcatly  swollen,  ev,  epidennis,  with 
thickened  outer  wall,  x  700.  Prom  a 
drawing  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 


*  In  the  coUencliyraa  of  8'dphium  perfoliatum  there  are  many  lon- 
gitudinal intercellular  spaces  of  various  sizes ;  in  Ipotncea  purpurea 
there  are  minute  ones. 

f  De  Bary  states  that  collenchyma-cells  are  capable  of  fission. 
*•  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Vt*getation«organe  der  Phanerogamen 
and  Fame,"  p.  126. 
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(a)  CollencbTma  maj  be  stadied  in  the  stems,  petioles,  and  leaf-rlbt 
of  herbaceous  Dicotyledons — e,g,,  in  species  of  SUpkium,  liheum, 
Bum^f  Ghenopodium — in  many  Labiates,  8olanaee<g,  Begamaee(Bt  Ou* 
eurUtacea,  and  many  others;  also  in  the  petioles  of  the  water- lilr 
and  yoang  stems  of  the  elder. 

(&)  Upon  soaking  In  water,  or  upon  treatment  with  nitric  or  salphn* 
ric  add,  the  thickened  angles  become  greatly  swollen. 


(c)  Upon  treatment  with  Schaltz's  Solution  the  thickened  angles  are 
colored  light  blue. 

(d)  Upon  slight  warming  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  treating 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  the  thickened  angles  be- 
come colored  dark  blue. 

lOl.-— Solerenoh3rms.    In  many  plants  the  hard  parts  are 
composed  of  cells  whose  walls  are  thickened,  often  to  a  very 
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considerable  extent.  The  cells  are  usually  short,  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  greatly  elongated  ;  they  are  sometimes  regular 
in  outline,  but  more  frequently  they  nre  extremely  irregular. 
They  do  not  contain  chlorophyll,  but  in  some  cases  at  least 
{e.g.f  in  the  sclerenchyma-cells  in  the  pith  of  apple-twigs) 
they  contain  starch. 

Sclerenchyma  occurs  in   Bryophytes,  Pteridophytes,  and 
Phanerogams. 

{d)  Good  Bpecimens  of  sclerenchjma  maj  be  obtained  for  stadj  by 
making  longitudinal  Bections  of  tbe  rhizome  of  PterU  aquiiina,  in 


Pio.  6fl2?.  Pio.  86^.  Pio.  OT. 

Fig.  56.— TwopdereDchjma-cells  from  the  hypoderma  of  the  rhizome  of  PtirU 
aquUina,  Ipolated  by  Schalze's  maceration.  A,  a  yery  thick-walled  cell,  with  branch- 
ing pits;  B^  a  cell  with  walla  less  thickened— tbe  wall  of  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
ccSl  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  nomerooB  pits.    X  600.— Afier  Sachs. 

Fig.  67.— Margin  of  leaf  of  Plnut  pinaHer^  transverM  B**ction.  c,  caticnlarised  layer 
of  outer  wall  of  epidermis  ;  i,  inner  non-cnticularized  layer ;  c'.  thickened  outer 
wall  of  margiUHl  cell ;  g,  i^  hypoderma  of  elongated  s  lereuchyma ;  p,  chlorophyll- 
bearing  parenchyma ;  pr,  contracted  protoplasmic  contents,    x  800.— After  Sachs. 

which  it  occurs  as  a  thick  hypodermal  mass  ;  by  boillDg  in  potassium 
chlorate  and  nitric  acid  (Schulze's  maceration)  the  cells  may  be  com- 
pletely isolated  (Fig.  66,  A  and  B). 

(b)  The  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  of  woody  Dicotyledons — e.g.^ 
Acer,  Pirus,  Ostrya,  Liriodendrtm ,  etc.— are  generally  thick- waUed 
when  old.  and  in  this  state  must  be  classed  as  sclerenchyma. 

(e)  The  hypoderma  of  the  leaves  of  pines  consists  of  elongated  scle- 
renchyma-cells, which  at  first  sight  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  bast 
fibres  (Fig.  67,  g^  %).  The  hypoderma  of  many  other  plunts  appears  to 
be  of  a  similar  nature. 
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(d)  The  bard  tlwues  of  uutaand  of  stone  frtdts  fnrDish  excellent  ex- 
amples of  short  and  very  thick-walled  sdercnchy ma-cells.  In  the 
hickory  nut  (Garya  alba)  the  cells  (Figs.  58  and  59)  are  not  more  than 


Pie.  68.  .      ^o.  »• 

Hff.  58.  — Sclerenchyma-cells  of  the  shell  (endocarp)  of  the  hickory-nittC  Cory  a 
albaf,  taken  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  nut.    x  400. 

PlJf.60.-Sclerenchyma-cell8  of  the  shell  (endocarp)  of  the  hlckory-nut  {Carya 
aldaft  taken  at  right-angles  to  the  enrface  of  the  not    X  400. 

two  or  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  the  thickening  is  so  great  as 
almost  entirely  to  obliterate  thor  cavities;  the  thickened  walls  are 


Fig.  60.— Sclereochymacellfl  of  the  seed-coat  of  EeMnoeystU  lobata^  from  a  eeotfon 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  seed  ;  a,  a  cell  cnt  directly  thmngh  its  centre, 
showing  the  whole  of  the  cavity— the  three  dark  fpots  are  probahly  oU  ;  &,  a  cell 
cat  through  at  one  side  of  the  middle  ;  e,  a  cell  whose  cavity  was  not  cat  into  in 
makine  the  section.    X  250.    From  a  drawing  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 

Fig.  61.— Sclerenchy ma-cells  of  the  seed-coat  of  Echinocys/is  lobata,  from  a  section 
panulel  to  the  surface  of  the  seed,    x  830.    From  a  drawing  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 

pierced  by  many  deep  pits.  The  cells  are  arranged  with  their  longer 
axes  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  nut,  and  are  very  closely 
packed  together. 
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(e)  The  Beed-^xwi  of  EMnoeyHia  lobata  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Bclerencliyma  (Fig.  60).  The  cell- walls  are  greatly  thickened,  and 
the  cells  are  very  closely  packed  together,  so  mach  so  that  all  are 
sharply  prismatic  (Fig.  61), 

102.— Fibroxis  Tissue.  This  is  composed  of  elongated, 
thick-walled,  aud  generally  fusiform  elements,  the  fibres 
(Figs.  62  and  63),  whose  walls  are  usually  marked  with 
simple  or  sometimes  bordered  pits.  These  elements  in  cross- 
section  are  rarely  square  or  round,  but  most  generally  three 
to  many-sided.  They  are  found  in,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Pteridophytes  and  Phanero- 
gams,and  give  strength  and  hardness  to  their  stems  and  leaves. 


n 


Fio.  88.  Fig.  63. 

Fig.  (S.— Wood  flbree  of  Acer  dM^earpum,  isolated  bj  Schnlze^s  maceration,  a, 
fonr  flbree,  X  d5 ;  ft.  a  portion  cf  a  flbre,  x  SW,  showing  the  diagonally  placed  elon- 
gated pits ;  c,  the  ends  of  eleven  united  flbrts.  x  95. 

Fig.  68.— Bast  flbre«  of  Actr  dagycarpum,  i^olated  by  Schnlze's  maceration,  a,  a 
flbre.  X  96 ;  ft,  a  portion  of  a  flbre,  X  8S0,  showing  the  mnch-ttiicki-ned  wall. 

Two  varieties  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  distinguished,  viz., 
(1)  Bast  (Fig.  63),  and  (2)  Wood  (Fig.  62).  The  fibres  of 
the  former  are  usually  thicker  walled,  more  flexible,  and  of 
greater  length  than  those  of  the  latter.  In  both  forms  the 
fibres  arc  sometimes  observed  to  be  partitioned.* 

*  These  partitions  have  generally  heen  considered  as  formed  Bubse* 
qaentlj  to  the  fibres;  but  it  may  well^  questioned  whether,  in  some 
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To  examine  fibrous  tissue  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  make  thin  longitudi- 
nal sliws  «  f  the  stems  of  woodj  plants — e,g.,  Acer,  Pirua,  etc.— and  to 
beat  for  a  minate  or  less  in  nitric  acid  and  potassium  cblorate.     The 


Fio.  64.  Fig.  65. 


FIs.  64.— Latidferons  tnbe«  from  Euphorbia.  A.  moderately  magnified;  B.  more 
hif hij  magnified,  and  showing  the  bone-ehaped  or  dnmb-bell-ehapea  starch  grains.— 
After  Sfichs. 

Fig.  65.— Laticlfcrons  vessels  of  Scorzonera  hUpaniai.  A,  a  transverae  section  of 
the  phloem  of  the  root ;  B.  the  same  more  highly  magnified.- After  Sachs. 

fibres  may  now  be  separated  under  a  dissectinpr  microscope,  or  the 

cases  at  least,  the  fibres  are  not  cell-derivatives,  and  the  partitions  the 
perristent  walls  of  the  original  component  cells. 
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Bpecimene  may  be  transferred  to  a  glass  slide  and  dissected  by  tapping; 
gently  upon  tbu  centre  of  tbe  cover-glass. 

103. — Latioiferoiis  Tissue.  In  many  orders  of  Phanero- 
gams tissues  are  found  whose  component  elements  contain  a 
milky  or  colored  fluid — the  latex.  To  these,  although  vary- 
ing greatly  in  structure  and  position,  the  general  name  of 
Laticiferous  tissues  has  been  given.  For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city two  general  forms  may 
be  distinguished :  (1)  that 
composed  of  simple  or  branch- 
ing elements  (Fig.  64),  which 
are  scattered  through  the 
other  tissues.  As  found  in 
EuphorhiacecBy  where  they  oc- 
cur in  pai-enchyma,  they  are 
somewhat  simply  branched, 
and  have  very  thick  walls 
(Fig.  64,  E) ;  in  other  orders 
they  are  thin  walled  and  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  anasto- 
mose. From  their  position  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  ele- 
ments of  this  form  of  laticif- 
erous tissue  frequently  replace 
bast  fibres.  In  such  cases 
they  are  said  to  be  metamor- 


'3 
Fig.  M  —Laticiferous  cells  of  the  onion. 


from  a  longitudinal  seciionof  a  »cale  of  phoSCQ  bast  fibres  ;*  in  other 
the  bulb.   6,  epidermis  with  cuticle  e ;  p,  ,  ,, 

parenchTma ;  $g,  coagulated  contents  of  CaSCS,  nOWever,  they  appear 
laticiferous  cells,  contracted  so  as  to  show  ,  .  i  •  4.u:«  «««.„««  u„i. 
the  porous  walls;  y,  g,  transverse  wall.—  not  tO  be  01  tniS  nature,  DUt 

After  Sachs,  ^  ^^^  from  the  parenchyma 

by  the  absorption  of  the  horizontal  partition- walls.! 

*  There  is  an  objection  to  tbe  word  metamorphosed  in  tbis  connec- 
tion, as  it  does  not  exactly  express  tbe  relation  between  tbe  laticiferoas 
elements  and  tbe  bast  fibres.  It  must  not  be  anderstood  tbat  the 
former  are  made  by  a  transformation  of  tbe  formed  bast  fibres ;  tbe 
relation  is  raiber  tbat  tbey  develop  from  wbat  under  otber  circum- 
stances would  bave  developed  into  bast  fibres.  We  may  express  tbe 
relation  by  saying  tbat  laticiferoua  elements  and  bast  fibres  are  cloaely 
related  sister  elements. 

f  <*  According  to  Hanstein,  it  is  probable  that  In  some  Aroidee  vesBolf 
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(2.)  The  other  form  is  that  composed  of  reticultxUly  aruu- 
tomosing  vessels.  Here  the  tissue  is  the  resnlt  of  the  fnsion 
of  great  numbers  of  short  cells.  The  walls  are  thin  and 
often  irregular  in  outline.  In  Cichoriacem  this  form  of 
laticiferous  tissue  is  very  perfectly  developed  as  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  phloem  portion  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  (Fig.  65,  A  and  B). 

{a)  Laticiferous  tissue  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  contain  either  pro- 
toplasm or  nucleus.*  The  latex  is  an  emulsion  of  several  substances, 
some  of  which,  as  caoutchouc  (India-rubber),  gutta-percha,  and  opium, 
are  of  great  economic  importance.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Euphorbia, 
g^rains  of  starch  are  contained  in  the  latex  (Fig.  64,  B). 

iP)  The  chemical  composition  of  latex  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses,  as  given  by  De  Bary :  f 

Latex  of  Heoea  Ouianenm,  as  determined  by  Faraday  : 

Water  with  an  organic  acid 56.8  per  cent. 

Caoutchouc 81.7   "      " 

Albumen 1.9   "      " 

Bitter  nitrogenous  matter,  with  wax 7.1   "      " 

Residue  soluble  in  Hs  O,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  2.9   "      " 

99.9 

Latex  of  OcUctetodendron  utile,  as  determined  by  Heintz  : 

Water 57.8  per  cent. 

Albumen 0.4    *' 

Wax  (C.6  H«e  O,) 6.8    " 

Resin  (C,»  H„  O,) 81.4    " 

Qum  and  sugar 4.7    " 

Ash 0.4   " 

100. 

Latex  of  Euphorlna  cyparissias,  determined  by  Weiss  and  Wiesner : 

Water 72.1  per  cent. 

Resin 15.7    ** 

Gum 86    " 

Sugar  and  extractive  substances 4.1     " 

Albumen 0.1    ** 

Ash 0.9    " 

96.5 

of  the  xylem  assume  the  form  and  function  of  laticiferous  vessels." 
Sachs*  •*  Text-Book  of  Botany,"  English  edition,  p.  110. 

*  The  latex  of  some  Cichoriaceae  coagulates  much  like  protoplasm ; 
possibly  further  investigation  will  show  it  to  be  present. 

f  "Anatomic  der  Yegetationsorgane,*'  etc.,  p.  194. 
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ip)  Examples  of  the  simpler  forms  of  laticiferous  tissue  may  be  ob- 
tained for  study  from  EuphorbiacecB,  UrtieacecBf  Asclepiadacea,  Apocy- 
nacecB.  Forms  less  simple  occur  in  AracecB,  and  in  the  maple  ;  in  the 
last-mentioned  they  appear  to  replace  the  sieve-vessels.  Related  to 
these  again  are  the  peculiar  milk- vessels  of  the  onion  (Fig.  66),  which 
consist  of  elongated  cells  separated  by  thin  or  perforated  septa. 


Fig.  87.  —  LongitndiiuU 
section  through  the  eiere 
tissae  of  Cucurbita  Pepo. 
g,  g^  section  of  transverse 
sieve  -  plates  ;  H,  hiteral 
sieve-plate  ;  as,  thin  places 
in  wall ;  /,  the  (tame  seen  in 
section :  jm,  proioplasmic 
contents  contracted  by  the 
alcohol  in  which  the  speci- 
mens were  soaked  ;  sp,  pro- 
toplasm lifted  off  from  the 
sieve-plate  by  contraction ; 
«/,  protoplasm  still  in  con- 
tact with  the  sieve-plate ;  z, 
parenchyma  between  sieve 
tabes.  X  560.  —After 
Sachs. 


{d)  The  more  complex  or  reticulated  forms  of  laticiferous  tissue 
occur  in  CichoriacecB,  Campanvlatea,  Lobelia€e€B,  ConvolvulacecBf  Pa- 
pawrace<B. 

(e)  By  heating  thin  sections  of  any  of  the  foregoing  plants  in  a  di- 
lute solution  of  potash  the  laticiferous  tissues  may  be  readily  isolated 
for  study. 

(/)  The  walls  of  the  laticiferous  elements  are  always  rich  in  water, 
and  are  composed  of  cellulose,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  blue  coloration 
which  follows  treatment  with  Schultz's  Solution. 
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104. — Sieve  Tissue.  As  found  in  the  Angiosperms  this 
tissue  is  made  up  of  sieve  ducts  and  the  so-call^  latticed 
cells.  The  former  (the  sieve  ducts)  consist  of  soft,  not 
lignified,  colorless 
tubes  of  rather  wide 
diameter^  having  at 
long  intervals  horizon- 
tal or  obliquely  placed 
perforated  septa.  The 
lateral  walls  are  also 
perforated  in  restrict- 
ed areas,  called  sieve 
discs,  and  through 
these  perforations  and 
those  in  the  horizontal 
walls  the  protoplasmic 
contents  of  the  con- 
tiguous cells  freely 
unite  (Figs.  67  and 
68).  In  many  plants 
the  sieve  discs  close  up 
in  winter  by  a  thick- 
ening of  their  sub- 
stance (Fig.  69). 

The  tissue  composed 
of  these  ducts  is  gene- 
rally loose,  and  more 
or  less  intermingled 
with  parenchyma;  in 
some  cases  even  single 
ducts  run  longitudin- 
ally through  the  sub-  ng.  cR^i^n^tnUinal  tangential  section  of  the 
stance  of  other  tissues.  3;?^l!«>''^  "'  I**'-  ^P«  (^"*  vinifera),  taken  In 
Y      ,,        .  ^  .  thebeginninsf  of  July.   ^ ^  sieve  tabes,  with  sec- 

In  tne  form  described    tionsorthetniuBVi^eplutea— in  the  left-hand  sieve 
,  'x    •    ^         J        1       ^"**®'  •^  ^®  *°P  *''  "^®  flgnre  a  lateral  piste  Is 

aOOVe  It  IS  lOUna  only  "hown :  m,  m.  medullary  rays,  with  crystals  in 
«a    ^*>«      *  4.1.  •**™®  °*  ***®  cells— between  the  sirve  tubes  them- 

as  one  OI  tne  COmpo-  selves,  and  between  thorn  and  the  mednllarv  rays, 
TiAnfa  ^f  +l»^  .,^1.1  ••  a  e  nlas^e8  of  pMrenchyma  (phlo€m  parenchyma) 
nentS    OI    tne  phloem     x  146. -After  DeBary. 

portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle. 

106,  —  The  so-called  latticed  cells  ara  probably  to  be 
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regarded  as  undeveloped  siere  dncts,  and  henoe  the  tissue 

they  form  may  be  included  under  sieve  tissue.      Latticed 

cells  are  thin-walled  and  elongated  ;  they  differ  from  true  sieve 

ducts  principally  in  being  of  less  diameter^  and  in  having 
the  markings  but  not  the  perforations 
of  sieve  discs.  Both  of  these  differences 
are  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  un- 
developed sieve  tissue. 

106. — In  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  of  Gymno- 
sperms  and  Pterido- 
phytes  a  sieve  tissue  is 
found  which  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in 
Angiosperms.  In  Gym- 
nosperms  the  sieve  discs, 
which  are  of  irregular 
outline,  occur  abundant- 
ly upon  the  oblique  ends 
and  radial  faces  of  the 
Fig.  6ft.  -  Longitndinai  broad    tubes   (Fig.    70). 

YOTfS*b«rk^f*the*gr»p«!  ^^      Pterfdophytes     the 

&r"h^f3^v,tu«'£  tubes       have       varying 

2rT??uCj;llS.'"^''S!l.':?  forms;     in    Equi^etum 

After DeBaiy.  and    Ophioglossum  they 

are  prismatic,  with  numerous  horizontal  but 

not  vertical  sieve  discs  ;  m  Pteris  and  many 

other  ferns  they  have  pointed  extremities, 

and  are  greatly  elongated,  bearing  the  sieve 

discs  upon  their  sides   (Fig.  71).      In  the 

larger  Lycopodiacem  the  sieve  tubes  are  pris- 
matic and  of  great  length ;  in  the  smaller  o^"  femfiVrie?? 

species  there  are  tissue  elements  destitute  of  P!*if**"J*^*.?l!i^" 

•T^  erallT  ana  are  com- 

sieve  discs,  but  which  are  otherwise,  includ-  powd  of  niany  iittie 

.   .  ...  ,  i^i      i-i        .1       punctared    areas 

ms:    position  in  the    stem,  exactly  like  the  grouped  together ir- 

.*'*.-,,,  •'  regularly,     x  875.— 

Sieve  ducts  of  the  larger  species.  After  De  Bary. 

(a)  Good  Bpecltnena  of  sieve  tissue  may  be  obtained  for  stadj  by 
makm^  longitudlual  sectioos   of   the  stems  of  Oueurbita,  Cucmm^ 


;Hi^ 


Fig.  TO.  —  Badial 
view  of  the  end  of  a 
sieve  tube  of  8eqw4n 
ta\e 


froi 


^anUa^ 


en 
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EMnocyOii,  EcbaUum,  VUis,  Bignonia,  and  CalamuB  Batang ;  also 
Abies  pectinata,  Larix,  Juniperus,  Sequoia,  tJid  Ginkgo;  tL\Bo  Pteris, 
Osmunda,  Equisetum,  and  Lycopodium. 

(b)  By  making  repeated  horizontal  sections  the  horizontal  sieve  discs 
maj  be  fonnd  and  studied. 

(e)  Alcoholic  specimens  afford  much  more  satisfactory  results  than 
fresh  ones ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  more  sacculent  plants. 


Fig.  71.— Sieve  tiaeae  of  FUris  aquUina.  A^  end  of  a  sieve  tnbe  leolated  by  macer- 
ation:  B.  portlonfl  of  two  tubes  seen  in  vertical  section ;  in  9f  the  sieve  plates  are 
seen  in  front  view ;  at  c,  c,  they  are  seen  In  secilon ;  the  tube  «*  has  sieve  plates 
on  its  right  and  left  walls,  but  uonu  on  its  further  wall,  which  is  in  contact  with  m- 
renchyma-cells ;  two  of  the  latter  are  seen  to  have  nuclei  in  them,  x  875.— After  De 
Bary. 

107. — ^Traoheary  Tissue.  Under  this  head  are  to  be 
grouped  those  vessels  which,  while  differing  considerably  in 
the  details,  agree  in  having  thickened  walls,  which  are  perfo- 
rated at  the  places  where  similar  vessels  touch  each  other,  Th^ 
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thickening,  and  as  a  consequence  the  perforations,  are  of 
various  kinds,  but  generally  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  former 
to  the  production  of  spiral  bauds ;  this  is  more  or  less  evident 
even  when  the  bands  form  a  network.  The  transveree  parti- 
tions, which  may  be  horizontal  or  oblique,  are  in  some  cases 
perforated  with  small  openings,  in  others  they  are  almost  or 
entirely  absorbed.  The  diameter  of  the  vessels  is  usually 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  cells  and 
elements  of  other  tissues,  and  this  alone  in  many  cases  may 
serve  to  distinguish  them.  When  young  they  of  course  con- 
tain protoplasm,  but  as  they  become  older  this  disappears, 
and  they  then  contain  air. 

108. — Tracheary  tissue  is  found  only  in  Pteridophytes 


Fig.  73.— Longitudinal  section  of  a  portion  of  tbe  stem  of  Unpaiiens  BaUamina.  v,  a 
ringed  vessel ;  ^,  a  vetfsel  with  rings  and  8hort  spirals ;  v'\  a  vessel  wlih  two  spirals ; 
f/"  and  v^^^\  vessels  with  branching  spirals ;  t/''^\  a  vessel  with  irregular  thicken- 
ings, forming  the  reticulated  vessel.— After  Dachartre. 

and  Phanerogams.     The  principal  varieties  of  vessels  found 
in  tracheary  tissues  are  the  following  : 

(1.)  Spiral  Vessels,  which  are  usually  long,  with  fusiform 
extremities  ;  their  walls  are  thickened  in  a  spiral  manner 
with  one  or  more  simple  or  branched  bands  or  fibres  (Fig. 
72,  v",  v"',  v"").  This  form  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
form  of  the  vessels  of  tracheary  tispue.  In  most  cases  the 
direction  of  the  spiral  is  from  right  to  left  *  It  is  frequent- 
ly in  one  direction  in  the  earlier  formed  spirals  and  the  op- . 

*  Right  to  left,  in  speaking  of  these  spirals,  as  also  in  describinj;  the 
twining  of  certain  climbing  plants,  is  passing  up  and  around  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Left  to  rijrht  is  of  course  up  i»nd 
around  opposite  to  the  handn  of  a  watch. 
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posite  in  those  formed  later ;  while  in  interrupted  spirals 
both  directions  occur  in  the  same  vessel.    Rhiged  and  relicu- 
lated  vessels  are  opposite  modifications  of  the  spiral  form ; 
A 


CO 


% 


C3 
[3 


Fl?.  73.— Scalarifonn  vessels  of  the  rhizoma  of  PUrUt  aqitUina.  A^  longitudinal  sac- 
tioD  of  an  end  (about  one  third  of  the  whole)  of  a  short  vessel ;  /.  the  fnsiform  ex- 


tremltj,  with  Ions  pits  placed  transversely:  J9,  a  sinsU  portion  of  ^,  taken  from  a*, 
and  mach  more  highly  m^ignifled  ;  6'.  a  longitudinal  taction  of  a  portion  of  the  side 
wall  between  two  vessels ;  7^  a  similar  section  through  the  inclined  end  wall  {A,f\ ; 


in  the  upper  part  of  D,  aty  the  wail  between  the  thickening  ridges  is  broken  throi^ 
A,  X  142  ;  the  others  x  9r5. -After  De  Bary. 

the  first  are  due  to  an  under-development  of  the  thickening 
forces  in  the  young  vessels,  resulting  in  the  production  here 
and  there  of  isolated  rings  (Fig.  72,  v) ;  reticulated  vessels 
are  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  an  over-development,  which 
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gives  rise  to  a  complex  branching  and  anastomosing  of  the 
spirals  (Fig.  72,  v'""). 

(2.)  Scalariform  vessels.  These  are  prismatic  vessels  whose 
walls  are  thickened  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  transverse 
ridges,  as  described  in  paragraph  32,  page  28.  They  are  wide 
in  transverse  diameter  and  their  extremities  are  fusiform  or 


Fio.  74.  Pre.  75. 

Pig.  74. —Pitted  vessels  of  AritMoehia  tiplo,  from  a  longitndinal  section  of  the 
■tern  ;  the  vessel  on  ihe  right  is  seen  in  ecciion.  that  on  the  left  from  without ;  a.a, 
rings,  which  are  remnants  of  the  original  trantiverse  partitions  ;  b,  b^  sections  of  the 
walls ;  betwet'n  the  vesveis  are  parenchyma-cellin,  highly  magnified.— After  Dncliartre. 

Fig.  75  — Tracheldes  of  Cyfuut  labttmum,  from  a  fongitndimii  tar.gential  section 
of  the  htem ;  m,m,  a  cross-section  of  a  medullary  my :  in  ibrceof  the  cells  the  pitted 
partitions  are  seen  ;  the  mednlliiry  ray  is  surroanded  by  tracheldes.  which  are  spi- 
rally marked  and  sparingly  pttted  ;  at  a,  two  tracheldes  have  fused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  wall ;  «, «,  slightly  modified  cambium-cells,    x  375.— After  De  Bary. 

forated  horizontal  or  inclined  septa  (Fig.   74) ;    in  other 
forms  they  have  fusiform  extremities. 

(4.)  Tracheldes,     These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  single 
closed  cells,  or  of  elements  which  closely  resemble  cells; 
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otherwise  they  possess  the  characters  of  vessels.  In  one  f  orm^ 
as  in  the  so-called  wood-cells  of  Oymnosperms  (see  paragraph 
30^  page  25)  they  resemble  od  the  one  hand  the  pitted  yes- 
sels,  and  on  the  other  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of  Angio- 
sperms.  Every  gradation  between  these  tracheldes  and  the 
other  forms  of  tracheary  tissue  occur.  In  another  f orm>  as  in 
Cytisua  and  CeltiSy  the  tracheldes  are  shorter  than  in  the 
preceding,  quite  regular  in  their  form,  and  with  tapering 
extremities  (Fig.  75).  Their  walls  are  but  slightly  tiiickened, 
and  are  marked  with  spirals  and  pits.  When  the  wall  be- 
tween two  contiguous  cells  breaks  through  or  becomes  ab- 
sorbed the  close  relation  of  such  tracheldes  to  spiral  vessels 
is  readily  seen. 

Tracheides  may  be  regarded  as  composing  a  less  diflferen- 
tiated  form  of  tissue,  related  on  the  one  hand  to  true  tra- 
oheary  tissue  and  on  the  other  to  fibrous  tissue. 

(a)  Specimens  of  spiral  vessels  with  the  spirals  passing  from  right 
to  left  maj  be  obtained  by  making  longitudinal  sections  of  the  stems 
of  Mdha  rotundifolia,  ImpaiieM  BaUmnina,  and  manj  other  plants. 
If  the  thin  slices  are  macerated  in  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
the  structure  may  be  studied  to  still  better  advantage.  The  spirals  in 
the  vessels  of  Pinu$  sylvestris  pass  from  left  to  right ;  they  may  be 
examined  in  longitudinal  sections  of  the  leaves  or  young  twigs.  The 
stems  of  VUis  vinifera,  Berberis  vtdgaris,  Bignonia  capredata,  and  -4r- 
temisia  abroianum  furnish  examples  of  vessels,  the  first  formed  of 
which  have  their  spirals  running  from  right  to  left  and  the  later  ones 
from  left  to  right.  Interrupted  spirals  showing  the  two  directions  may 
be  found  in  stems  of  Cucuiiita, 

(p)  Examples  of  scalariform  vessels  may  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
ease  from  the  rhizomes  of  ferns — e.g.,  of  Pteris;  it  may  also  be  obtained 
from  many  Dicotyledons — e.g.,  the  stems  of  Vitu. 

(c)  Fine  specimens  of  pitted  vessels  may  be  studied  in  longitudinal 
sections  of  many  kinds  of  wood — e.g,.  Pirns,  Quereus,  and  Liriodendron  ; 
among  herbs,  Impatiens  and  Ricinus  furnish  good  examples. 

(d)  In  order  to  study  the  tracheldes  of  the  Qjmnosperms  thin  slices 
of  the  wood— of  Finns,  for  example— should  be  heated  for  some  time  in 
nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  By  this  means,  after  transferring 
to  a  glass  slide  and  covering  in  the  usual  way,  the  tracheldes  may  be 
easily  Isolated  by  gently  tapping  upon  the  cover-glass. 

(e)  Tracheldes  of  the  second  form  are  easily  studied  in  horizontal  and 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  wood  of  CeUis. 
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§  III.   The  Primary  Meristem.* 

100. — Under  this  name  are  grouped  the  unformed  and 
growing  tissues  found  at  the  ends  of  young  stems,  leaves,  and 
roots.  In  these  parts  the  tissues  described  above  (paragraphs 
99  to  108)  have  not  yet  formed ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
composed  entirely  of  a  mass  of  thin-walled,  growing,  and 
dividing  cells  containing  an  abundance  of  non-granular  pro- 
toplasm. In  the  lower  plants  the  meristem-cells  do  not 
change  much  in  their  configuration  or  general  structure  as 
they  develop  into  the  ordinary  plant-cells ;  but  the  higher 
the  type  of  plant,  the  greater  are  the  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  development  of  meristem  into  permanent 
tissues. 

110. — In  most  of  the  plants  outside  of  the  Phanerogams 
the  primary  meristem  is  the  result  of  the  continually  repeated 
division  of  a  single  mother-cell  situated  at  the  apex  of  the 
growing  organ.  In  the  simplest  forms  this  apical  cell  is  the 
terminal  one  of  a  row  of  cells,  as  in  many  algae  and  fungi. 
The  apical  cell,  in  such  cases,  keeps  on  growing  in  length, 
and  at  the  same  time  horizontal  partitions  are  forming  in  its 
proximal  portion.  In  this  way  long  lines  of  cells  may 
originate. 

In  the  more  complicated  cases  the  segments  cut  oflf  from 
the  apical  cell  grow  and  subdivide  in  different  planes,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  masses  of  cells.  The  partitions  which  succes- 
sively divide  the  apical  cell  are  sometimes  pei'pendicular  to 
its  axis,  but  more  frequently  they  are  oblique  to  it.  In  most 
mosses,  for  example  (Fig.  76),  the  apical  cell  is  a  triangular, 
convex-based  pyramid,  whose  aj>ex  is  its  proximal  portion. 
The  successive  segments  are  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  by 
alternate  partitions  parallel  to  its  sides,  thus  giving  rise  to 
three  longitudinal  rows  of  cells.  Most  Pteridophytes  have 
an  apical  cell  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  mosses.  In  Equisetuniy  for  example,  it  is  an  in- 
verted triangular  pyramid,  having  a  convex  base  (Fig.  77  ; 

*  From  the  Greek  fiipoi,  part,  and  refivitv,  to  cat  off.  This  tissue  is 
sometimes  called  Proto-meristem. 
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Ay  side  view,  By  a  section).  The  segments  (daui^hter-cells) 
are  cut  off  by  alternating  partitions  parallel  to  the  plane 
sides  of  the  pyramid,  as  in  the  mosses.  In  some  of  the 
Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes  the  apical  cell  is  wedge-shaped 
— I.e.,  with  only  two  surfaces — and  in  such  cases  two  instead 
of  three  rows  of  meristem-cells  are  formed. 

111. — In  the  Phanerogams  the  Primary  Meristem  is  de- 
veloped from  a  group  of  cells,  instead  of  from  a  single  one  ; 
they  therefore  have  no  apical  cell.      This  group  of  cells 


Fig.  76.— Lontrltudlnal  section  of  apex  of  stem  of  a  mosa  {FcmtinalU  anUpyreHca). 
r,  apical  cell,  forming  eegmenfs  (8  rnwi>),  each  eegmeut  divided  into  an  onter  coll, 
a»  aud  an  inner  one— the  rormer  develops  cortex  of  the  Pfem  and  a  leaf,  the  latter 
the  inner  tissue  of  the  stem ;  a,  apical  cell  of  lateral  leaf.fnrmini;  Phoot,  arining 
below  a  leaf ;  c,  flrat  cell  of  leaf ;  6,  cells  forming  cortex.— After  Leitgeb. 

occupies  approximately  the  same  position  in  tlio  organs  of 
Phanerogams  as  the  apical  cell  does  in  the  Bryophytes  and 
Pteridophytes  ;  it  is  composed  of  cells  whicli  have  the  power 
of  indefinite  division  and  subdivision. 

112. — The  ai)ical  cell,  and  its  actively  growing  daughter- 
cells  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Phanero- 
gams the  apical  grou])  of  cells,  with  their  daughter-cells, 
constitute  the  Growing  Point  or  Vegetative  Point  (Ptinchnn 
vegetationis)  of  the  organ.  When  this  active  portion  is 
conical  in  shape  it  is  the  Vegetative  Cone  of  some  authors. 
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(a)  Primary  Meristem  tissue  may  be  readily  obtained  for  stady  by 
making  tbin  longitadinal  sections  of  tbe  tips  of  growing  shoots  of 
EquUetum,  Phaseoltu,  Hippuria,  and  tbe  roots  of  Pteris,  Zea,  Impa- 
tienSt  etc,  or  by  carefully  dissecting  out  tbe  youngest  rudiments  of  tbe 
leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons. 

Tbe  value  of  tbe  specimen  will  often  be  increased  by  staining  it 
witb  carmine. 

(b)  Tbe  apical  cell,  wbicb  may  be  seen  in  tbe  best  of  tbe  above-men- 


F!g  77.— The  growing  point  of  the  etem  of  Bguitetum  idrpoides.  A,  seen  from 

,  withonL  showing  tbe  apical  ceil  at  the  top  ;  tbe  nomerals  1,  8,  4,  etc..  Indicate  the 

order  or  the  fonnation  of  tbe  partitions  of  tbe  apical  celi;  that  marlced  1  is  the  latt 

formed,  8  the  third  from  the  laet.  etc. ;  between  4  and  7  on  the  right,  and  6  and  9  on 

the  left,  are  the  partitions  which  form  after  the  primary  ones;  B,  a  vertical  section  of  ^. 

tioned  sections  of  Eguisetum  and  PUris,  should  also  be  studied  by 
making  extremely  tbin  cross- sections  of  the  apical  portion  of  the 
Vegetative  Cone  ;  tbe  triangular  shape  of  tbe  apical  cell  can  thus  be 
made  out. 

Tbe  simple  Side  view  of  the  isolated  Vegetative  Ck>ne  is  also  instruc- 
tive when  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  rotated  under  tbe  microscope. 
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TISSUE  SYSTEMS. 

§  L — ^ThB    DiFFBBEKTIATIOlC  OF    TISSUES  INTO    SYSTEMS. 

118. — It  rarely  happens  that  the  tissues  which  compose 
the  body  of  a  plant  are  uniform.  In  the  great  majori^  of 
cases  the  cells  of  the  Primary  Meristem  become  differently 
modified^  so  as  to  give  rise  to  several  kinds  of  tissues.  The 
outer  cells  of  the  plant  become  more  or  less  modified  into  a 
boundary  tissue^  and  the  degree  of  modification  has  relation 
to  its  environment.  Certain  inner  cells^  or  lines  of  cells,  be- 
come modified  into  sclerenchyma,  or  some  other  supporting 
tissue  (collenchyma,  or  fibrous  tissue),  and  here  again  there 
is  a  manifest  relation  to  the  environment  of  the  plant.  Cer- 
tain other  inner  cells,  or  rows  of  cells,  become  modified  into 
tubes  affording  a  ready  means  for  conduction,  and  appear  to 
have  a  relation  to  the  physical  dissociation  of  the  organs  of 
the  higher  plants,  in  which  only  they  occur.  Thus,  in  phy- 
siological terms,  there  may  be  a  boundary  tissue,  a  support- 
ing tissue,  and  a  conducting  tissue,  lying  in  the  mass  of  less 
differentiated  ground  tissue. 

114. — In  different  groups  of  plants  the  elementary  tissues 
described  in  previous  paragraphs  (99  to  108)  are  aggregated 
in  different  ways,  and  are  yariously  modified  to  form  these 
bounding,  supporting,  and  conducting  parts  of  the  plant. 
Several  tissues,  or  varieties  of  tissue,  are  regularly  united  or 
aggregated  in  particular  ways  in  each  plant,  constituting 
what  may  be  called  Groups  or  Systems  of  Tissues.  A  Tis- 
sue System  may  then  be  described  as  an  aggregation  of  ele- 
mentary tissues,  forming  a  definite  portion  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  plant.     From  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
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is  clear  that  systems  of  tissue  do  not  exist  in  the  lowest 
plants,  and  that  they  reach  their  fullest  development  only 
in  the  highest  orders.  It  is  evident  also  that  these  systems 
have  no  existence  in  the  youngest  parts  of  plants,  but  that 
they  result  from  a  subsequent  development. 

116. — Many  systems  of  tissue  might  be  enumerated  and 
described  ;  but  here  again,  as  with  the  elementary  tissues, 
while  there  are  many  variations,  there  are  also  many  grada- 
tions, having  on  the  one  hand  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  long 
list  of  special  forms,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  them  to  one, 
or  at  most  to  two  or  three.  The  three  systems  proposed 
by  Sachs  are  instructive,  and  will  be  followed  here  ;  they 
are  :  (1)  the  Fundamental  System,  which  includes  the  mass 
of  unmodified  or  slightly  modified  tissues  found  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  in  all  plants  (except  the  lowest) ;  (2)  the 
Epidermal  System,  composed  mainly  of  the  boundary  cells 
and  their  appendages  (hairs,  scales,  stomata,  etc.)  ;  (3)  the 
Fibro-vascular  System,  comprising  those  varying  aggrega- 
tions of  tissues  which  make  up  the  string-like  masses  found 
in  the  organs  of  the  higher  plants. 

§  11. — The  Epidermal  System  of  Tissues. 

116 — This  is  the  simplest  tissue  system,  as  it  is  the  ear- 
liest to  make  its  appearance,  in  passing  from  the  lower  forms 
to  the  higher.  It  is  also  (in  general)  the  first  to  appear  in 
the  individual  development  of  the  plant.  It  is  sometimes 
scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the  underlying  mass,  as  in 
most  higher  Thallophytes  and  Bryophjrtes ;  and  hero  it  is 
composed  of  but  one  tissue — parenchyma — or  of  two  or  more 
slight  variations  of  it.  In  Pteridophytes  and  Phanerogams, 
while  it  may  be  very  simple  in  some  (aquatic)  plants,  it  fre- 
quently attains  some  degree  of  complexity,  and  is  sharply 
separated  from  the  underlying  ground  tissues. 

117- — In  the  simpler  epidermal  structures  of  the  Thallo- 
phytes the  cells  are  generally  darker  colored,  smaller,  and 
more  closely  approximated  than  they  are  in  the  subjacent 
mass  ;  in  some  higher  fungi  a  boundary  tissue  may  be  easily 
separated  as  a  thickish  sheet,  but  probably  in  such  case  a 
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portion  of  the  underlying  mass  is  also  removed.  In  many 
of  the  Thallophytes  there  is  absolutely  no  diiferentiation  of 
an  epidermal  iwrtion. 

118. — In  the  Bryophytes  there  is  in  general  a  poor  epider- 
mal development ;  it  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  one 
or  more  weakly  defined  layers  of  smaller  cells,  which,  how- 
ever, pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  inner  tissue 
mass.  Here,  however,,  the  first  true  epidermal  hairs  make 
their  appearance. 

119. — In  one  group  of  the  Liverworts — the  MarchantiacecB 


Fig.  78w— Lonj^tadiaal  Mctlon  of  erect  portion  of  thallos  of  MarcKantia  pniymor^ 
pha.  o,  epidermis ;  8,  walls  between  air-spaces,  the  latter  filled  with  rows  of  cnloro- 
phjll-bearing  cells,  ehl ;  «p,  a  stoma ;  g,  a  large  partiDch^'ma-cell.  x  5S0.— After  Sachs. 

— there  is  an  epidermal  system  of  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  composed  of  epidermis  proper  and  stomata  (Fig.  78). 
The  epidermis  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  somewhat  tabu- 
lar oells  arching  over  the  air-cavities  which  occupy  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants ;  it  is  perforated  here  and  there  by  sto- 
mata or  breathing  pores,  composed  of  four  to  eight  circular 
rows  of  cells  placed  one  above  the  other  {sp  in  the  figure). 
These  chimney-like  structures  originate  by  the  division  of  a 
single  cell  into  four  or  six  radiating  daughter-cells  ;  in  the 
centre  of  this  group  an  intercellular  pore  is  formed  by  the 
lateral  growth  of  the  cells  (Fig.  79)  ;  and  by  a  subsequent 
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horizontal  diyision  the  seyeral  snperimposed  circnlar  rows 
of  cells  are  formed. 

120. — In  true  mosses  the  sporangia  possess  an  epidermal 
system  which  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  strongly  cuticular- 
ized  cells — the  epidermis — sometimes  provided  with  stomata. 
Other  portions  of  the  plant,  aside  from  the  sporangia,  are 
destitute  of  a  true  epidermis  or  of  stomata. 

121. — The  epidermal  systems  of  Pteridophytes  and  Phaner- 
ogams are  so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  described  together, 
although  it  most  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  group 
they  are,  in  general,  somewhat  more  perfect  than  in  the  for- 
mer.    In  these  groups  the  epidermal 
structures  consist  usually  of  three  por- 
tions :   (1)  a  layer  of  more  or  less 
modified  parenchyma — the  epidermis 
proper — bearing  two   other  kinds  of 
structures  which  develop  from  it,  viz., 
(2)  trichomes,  and  (3)  stomata. 

122.— Epidermis.    The   differentia- 
tion of  parenchyma  in  the  formation 
J  of  epidermis,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  involves  three  different 
-  -  modifications   of   the   cells,   viz.,   (1) 

stoDMta  orj^ckwtiap^'  change  of  form,  (2)  thickening  of  the 
.T^  ciefis'iToidnS;  walls,  (3)  disappearance  of  the  proto- 
Si'niSK,''^^^^^^  plasmic  contents.     These  three  modi- 

#/;  guard-ceiu -After  sacha.  fications  may  occur  in  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity ;  they  may  all  be  slight,  as  in  many  aquatic 
plants  and  in  the  young  roots  of  ordinary  plants  ;  or  the  cells 
may  change  their  form,  while  there  may  be  little  thickening 
of  their  walls,  as  in  other  aquatic  plants,  and  some  land  plants 
which  live  in  damp  and  shady  places  ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
the  change  of  form  of  the  cells  may  be  but  little,  while 
their  walls  may  have  greatly  thickened,  resulting  in  a  disap- 
pearance of  their  protoplasm,  as  may  be  seen  in  parts  of 
some  land  plants  which  grow  slowly  and  uniformly.  When 
the  differentiation  of  epidermis  is  considerable,  it  can  usu- 
ally be  readily  removed  as  a  thin  transparent  sheet  of  color- 
less cells. 
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128. — ^The  change  in  the  form  of  the  epidennal  cells  is 
due  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  organ  of  which  they  form 
a  part ;  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  growth  of  an  organ 
causes  a  corresponding  extension  and  consequent  flattening 
of  the  cells ;  if  the  growth  has  been  mainly  in  one  direction^ 
as  in  the  leaVes  of  many  Monocotyledons,  and  the  young 
shoots  of  many  Dicotyledons,  or  if  the  grov/th  in  two  direc- 
tions has  been  regular  and  uniform,  as  in  the  leaves  of  some 
Dicotyledons,  the  cells  are  quite  regular  in  outline ;  where, 
however,  the  growth  is  not  uniform  the  cells  become  irregu- 
lar, often  extremely  so  (Fig.  89,  page  100). 

124. — The  thickening  of  the  walls  is  greatest  in  those 
plants  and  parts  of  plants  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  dry- 
ing effects  of  the  atmospheie.  It  consists  of  a  thickening  of 
the  outer  walls,  and  frequently  of  the  lateral  ones  also.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  thickened  walls  is  cuticularized,  and 
this,  by  a  subsequent  stratification  and  lamellation,  is  separ- 
ated as  a  continuous  pellicle,  the  so-called  cuticle. 

126. — The  cuticle  extends  uninterruptedly  over  the  cells, 
and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  portions 
of  the  outer  epidermal  walls.  It  is  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  but  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
caustic  potash.  Treated  with  iodine  it  turns  a  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown  color.  A  waxy  or  resinous  matter  is  fre- 
quently developed  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  constitut- 
ing what  is  called  the  bhom  of  some  leaves  and  fruits.  De 
Bary*  distinguishes  four  kinds  of  waxy  coating,  as  follows  : 
(1)  continuous  layers  or  incrustations  of  wax — e.g.,  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  purslane,  the  leaves  of  Fuchsia,  yew,  the 
stems  of  the  wax  palms  (Ceroxylon),  etc.  ;  (2)  coatings  com- 
posed of  multitudes  of  minute  rods  placed  vertically  side  by 
side  upon  the  cuticle — e.g.,  on  the  stems  of  sugar  cane, 
Goix  lachryma,  and  some  other  grasses ;  (3)  coatings  made 
up  of  minute  rounded  grains  in  a  single  layer — e.g.,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage,  onion,  tulip,  clove-pink  {Dianthus 

*  **  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  VegetatioDflorgaDo  der  Phaneroga- 
men  and  Fame/'  1877,  p.  87,  wbere  figorea  of  several  of  these  kinds 
are  given. 
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CaryophyUus),  etc. ;  (4)  coatings  of  minute  needles  or  grains 
irregularly  covering  the  surface  with  several  layers — e.g.,  on 
the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  rye,  etc. 

126. — The  protoplasm  of  the  epidermal  cells  generally 
disappears  in  those  cases  where  there  is  much  thickening  of 
the  walls  ;  it  is  always  present  in  young  plants  and  parte  of 
plants ;  it  is  also  frequently  present  in  older  portions,  which 
are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  in  roots,  and  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  aquatic  plants, 
and  of  those  growing  in  humid  places.  In  few  cases,  how- 
ever, are  granular  protoplasmic  bodies  {e.g,,  chlorophyll)  pres- 
ent in  epidermal  cells.* 

127. — While  the  epidermis  always  consists  at  first  of  but 
one  layer  of  cells,  it  may  become  split  into  two  or  more  lay- 
ers by  subsequent  divisions  parallel  to  its  surface.  These 
layers  may  resemble  the  outer  one  and  have  their  walls 
thickened,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Oleander,  or  they  may  con- 
sist of  thin-walled  cells  with  watery  contents  (constituting 
the  so-called  Aqueous  Tissue),  as  in  the  leaves  of  Ficus  and 
Begonia. 

(a)  Epidermis  may  be  stadied  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  Ftripped  off  in  thin  sheets  and  mounted  in 
tlie  usual  WHy ;  such  preparations,  with  thin  cross-sections  (wliich  are 
readily  made  by  placing  a  piece  of  leaf  between  pieces  of  elder  pith), 
are  sufficient,  in  most  cafes,  to  give  a  ^ood  knowledge  of  the  structure. 
The  leaves  of  many  LUiacfm  (hyacinths,  lilies,  etc.)  and  OraminecB  may 
be  examined  for  regular  cells,  and  those  of  many  Dicotyledons,  as  bal- 
sams, primroses,  and  fuchsias,  for  irregular  ones. 

(6)  Thickened  epidermal  walls  may  be  found  in  leaves  of  a  hard  tex- 
ture, as  those  of  the  pines,  holly,  oleander,  mistletoe,  many  CompotiUjB, 
and  in  the  stems  of  many  Cactneece.  The  stratification  of  the  thickened 
wsUs  may  be  brought  out  in  the  cross-sections  by  heating  in  a  solution 
of  potash. 

{c)  A  series  of  specimens  of  the  epidermis,  taken  from  leaves  of  all 
a^e8,from  their  youngest  and  smallest  rudiments  in  the  bud  up  to  full- 
grown  ones,  is  instructive. 


•  In  the  leaves  of  Primula  Hneiuis,  grown  in  the  green-house,  the 
epidermal  cellscontain  many  chlorophyll-bcxiies ;  the Iwives of  Fuchsias, 
under  similar  conditions,  possess  a  few  chlorophyll-bodies  in  the  epider- 
mal layer. 
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128.— Triohomes.  Under  this  term  are  to  be  included  the 
outgrowths  which  arise  from  the  epidermis  ;  they  may  have 
the  form  of  hairs,  scales,  glands,  bristles,  prickles,  etc.,  and 
may  be  composed  of  single  cells,  or  of  masses  of  cells. 

They  originate  mostly  from  the  growth  of  single  epidermal 
cells,*  and  on  their  first  appearance  consist  of  slightly  en- 


Fie.  81. 


Fie.  80. 

Fig.  80.— TraMTerse  section  of  epidermis  and  underlying  tlssne  of  oyary  of  CV*- 
emrwia.  a,  hair  of  a  row  of  cells  ;  b  and  d,  glandular  hairs  of  different  ages ;  «,/, 
0,  hairs  in  the  youngest  stages  of  their  development.    X  100.— After  Prantl. 

Pig.  81.— A  seedling  mustard  plant  with  its  single  root  clothed  with  root-hairs; 
the  newest  (lowermost)  portion  of  the  root  is  not  yet  provided  with  root-hairs. 

larged  and  protruding  cells  (Fig.  80,  e,  /,  c).  These  may 
elongate  and  form  single-celled  hairs,  which  may  be  simple 
or  variously  branched.  The  most  important  of  these  hairs 
are  those  which  clothe  so  abundantly  the  young  roots  of  most 
of  the  higher  plants,  end  to  which  the  name  of  Root-hairs 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  common  statement  that  trichomes  alwnya 
develop  from  single  cells  must  be  modified. 
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lias  been  applied  (Fig.  81).  These  are  composed  of  single 
cells,  which  have  very  thin  and  delicate  walls  (Fig.  82),  and 
are  the  active  agents  in  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters 
for  the  plant. 


Fig.  82.— Root-hairs  of  a  f>eedUng  rye  plant.  J,  the  ends  of  three  hairs,  one  much 
emalTer  than  the  others ;  the  larger  ones  have  particles  of  sand  adhering  to  and  im- 
bedded in  their  walls  ;  B,  the  bas>e  of  a  hair  growing  from  the  rooi-cell,  r.    x  900. 

129. — In  the  development  of  the  hairs  on  aerial  parts  of 
plants  it  frequently  happens  that  the  terminal  cell  becomes 
changed  into  a  secreting  cell,  in  which  gummy,  resinous,  or 
other  substances  are  produced  ;  sometimes  several  terminal 
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cells  are  so  transformed  into  a  secreting  organ.  The  secre- 
tion appears  as  a  rounded 
pnstule^  partly  surround- 
ing the  secreting  cell 
(Pigs.  83  to  87),  and 
which  is  removed  upon 
the  slightest  touch.  Tri- 
chomes  of  this  nature  are 
called  glandular  hairs ; 
they  are  exceedingly  vari- 
able in  form,  and  are  not 
infrequently  short  and 
depressed,  when  they  are 
known  as  surface  glands, 
or  glandular  scales  (Fig. 
87). 

'  Fis^.  68.--01*ndn1ar  hairs  from  the  petiole  of 

Primula  HnstigU,  in  several  stages  of  develop- 

(a\  TriciinmAfi  &ra   in  xranA.    TBamt.  a,  the  bejrinning  of  the  secretion  iu  the 

^a)  1  ncnomeB  are,  in  gene-    ^^nnlnal  cell;  6,  hair  with  a  large  mass  of  se- 

ral,   easy    objects    of    study,    cretud  matter ;  d,  an  old  hair  after  the  removal 

In  many  cases  they  may  be    of  the  secreted  matter,   x  142.-After  De  Barj. 

simply  scraped  off  and  mounted  in  alcohol,  or  in  a  solution  of  potash 


Vn.BL 


Fro.  86. 


Fro.  86. 


Fio.87. 


3  more  highly  magnified  ;  a^^  the  same  after  removal 

;h  alcohol,    x  875.— After  De  Bary. 

large  mass  of  secreted  matter  ;  c^,  the  same  after 

After  Be  Bary. 

in  Fig.  88.  more  highly  magnified,  showing  the  fhig- 

rruunding  the  tenmnal  cell,  which  stili  contains  pro- 

^he  hop.  i4.  in  its  yonng  stage ;  B,  the  same  some 
m  the  cells  has  pushed  oat  the  cuticle  and  filled  the 
in  the  specimen  from  which  these  were  drawn  the 
n  in  alcohol).   X  142. -After  De  Bary. 

after  wetting  them  with  alcohol  to  free  them  from  entangled  and  en- 
closed air. 
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(h)  One-celled  simple  hairs  roaj  be  obtained  from  the  vegetative 
orji^ans  of  species  of  (Enothera  and  Brasnca  and  many  grasses — e.ff., 
species  of  Panicum — and  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant ;  the  last 
constitute  the  '*  cotton"  of  commerce. 

(c)  Many-celled  simple  hairs  occur  on  the  filaments  of  TradescanHa, 
on  leaves  of  the  Primrose,  Ag&ratum,  Erigeron  Canadense^^  pumpkin, 
and  very  many  others. 

{d)  Branched  one-celled  hairs  occur  in  Cnpsella,  Ih'aba,  SUymbryum, 
Alpftsym,  and  many  other  Crucifera. 

(e)  Branched  many. celled  hairs  may  be  found  on  the  Mullein  and 
Ivy. 


FIsr.  88.— Hairs  from  Thiptle  (Cnicus  altUHmvg).  a^  yoang  hair  from  the  stem 
before  it  has  been  drawn  out :  1/,  an  older  hair  more  hiehly  niagnified,  after  ita  ex- 
tremity has  been  drawn  out  into  a  thread-like  lafh  ;  C,  nair  with  a  long  laah  from 
the  underside  of  a  full-grown  leaf.    Highly  magnified.— After  Beul. 

(/)  Clustered  or  tufted  hairs  are  found  on  many  McUvacecB,  and  the 
nearly  related  scales  or  peltate  hairs  on  Slupherdia. 

{y)  Root-hairs  are  btst  obtained  for  study  by  growing  seeds  of  mustard, 
radish,  wheat,  etc.,  on  damp  cotton  or  blotting-paper,  and  then  mak- 
ing careful  longitudinal  sections  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  root  at 
the  place  where  the  hairs  are  just  appearing  (usually  several  millimetres 
above  the  tip  of  the  root).  By  makin$r  preparations  in  this  way  all 
stages  of  the  development  of  these  hairs  may  be  studied  in  the  same 
specimen. 

(h)  Gland  nlnr  liairs  are  found  in  many  in^ups  of  plants  ;  they  may 
be  studied  in  Petunia,  Verbena,  Primula,  Martynia^  and  the  tomato. 

{»)  Appnrently  related  to  glandular  hairs  are  the  curious  hairs  from 
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wH'ch,  as  pointed  oat  hy  Proieseor  Beal  *  are  drawn  ont  the  long 
thread-like  laahes  which  are  so  abundant  on  tlie  leavt*8  of  some  thistles 
and  other  Composite  (Fig.  88).  ThesH  lashes  appear  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  secretions,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  ont  to  an  aston- 
ishing length.  These  are,  in  turn,  much  like  the  glandular  hairs  on 
the  leaves  of  Dipsacwi  nyhentris,  discovered  by  Francis  Darwin.f 
and  from  which  motile  protoplasmic  filaments  protrude.  Mr.  Darwin 
concludes  that  they  have  tlie  power  of  absorbing  nitrogenous  matter. 

130. — Stomata  (singular,  Stoma),  These  structures  con- 
sist, in  most  cases,  of  two  specially  modified  chlorophyll- 
bearing  cells,  called  the  Guard-cells,  which  have  between 
them  a  cleft  or  slit  passing  tlirough  the  epidermis  (Figs.  89, 
90).  These  openings  are  always  placed  directly  over  interior 
intercellular  spaces.  Stomata  are  developed  from,  and  in 
their  distribution  always  have  a  relation  to,  the  epidermal 
cells;  in  an  epidermis  composed  of  regular  cells  there  is 
more  or  less  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stomata  ; 
but  when  the  epidermal  cells  are  irregular  the  stomata  are 
also  irregularly  placed. 

They  occur  on  aerial  leaves  and  stems  most  abundantly, 
being  sometimes  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  exception- 
ally found  on  other  parts,  as  the  sepals,  petals,  and  carpels 
of  the  flowers.  On  submerged  or  underground  stems  and 
leaves  they  are  found  in  less  numbers,  and  from  true  roots 
they  are  always  absent.  The  stomata  on  leaves  arc  generally 
confined  to  the  lower  surface,  and  when  present  on  the  up- 
per they  are  usually  much  fewer  in  number  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  this. 

181. — Their  development  generally  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  in  a  young  epidermis-cell  a  partition  forms  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  epidermis,  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  cell ;  this  in  one  series  of  cases  becomes  the 
mother-cell  of  the  stoma ;  in  another  series  of  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  divided  one  or  more  times  by  subsequent  partitions 
before  the  mother-cell  is  formed.     In  cither  case,  when  once 

•  In  an  article  entitled  *'  How  Thistles  Spin,"  in  the  American  Nat- 
uralUt,  1878,  page  643.  See  also  an  article  by  the  same  writer  on 
•  Hairs  and  Glandular  Hairs  of  Plants  :  their  Forms  and  Uses,"  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  journal  named,  on  page  271. 

f  See  his  account,  with  n  plate,  in  Qr.  Jour,  of  Mic,  Science,  1877,  p.  245. 
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the  mother-cell    is  formed  a   median  partition- wall  forms 
m  it,  and  gradually  becomes  separated  into  two  plates,  which 

eventually  sepa- 
rate and  form  a 
pore  through 
the  epidermis. 
The  two  halves  of 
the  mother-cell  be- 
come symmetrical- 
ly rounded  off  into 
semilunar  or  semi- 
circular forms, 
and  constitute  the 
guard-cells  before 
mentioned.  The 
details  of  the  fore- 
going process  in 
one  of  its  more 
complex     forms 

.  80.— Stomata  from  the  under  sarface  of  the  leaf  of  •  n      j.     x   j     • 

locystis  MxUa.  «,«.  atomata;  ^,j7,  irregalarepider-  are   lUUStrated    m 

mis-cella  between  the  veins  of  the  leaf ;«,  elongated  and  ^.       t\t      a        j    z> 

regular  epidermia-cells  over  a  vein.     X  860.— From  a  r  Ig.  \Jl,  A.  aUQ  />. 

drawing  by  J.  C.  Arthur.  The     Splitting     of 

the  middle  partition- wall  of  the  mother-cell  is  shown  in  the 
successive  sections  (Fig.  92). 

132. — In  the  light,  under  certain  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  the 
guard-cells  become 
curved  away  from  each 
other  in  their  central 
portions,  thus  opening 
the  slit  and  allowing 
free  communication 
between  the  external 
3dr  and  that  in  the  in- 
tercellular spaces  and 
passages  of  the  leaf. 


Fig.  90.— Double  stumata  from  the  nnder  anrface 
of  the  leaf  of  JichinocviUB  MxUa,  x  fiOO.— From  a 
drawing  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 


(a)  A  superficial  examination  of  stomata  may  be  easily  made  by 
stripping  off  the  epidermis,  and  monnting  it  in  water  or  alcohol.  Qood 
sections  of  stomata  are  more  difficult  to  make  ;  they  may  be  obtained. 
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T^.  91.— The  development  of  the  f  tomaU  of  the  leaf  of  Sedum  purtmratetnt.  A^ 
A  piece  of  rety  jonng  epldennla,  showing  the  early  stages  of  the  process.  The  nn- 
nserals  Indicate  the  order  of  formation  of  the  partitions ;  that  marked  1, 1, 1,  was 
rormed  first,  then  8, 8,  and  last  8.  8 ;  the  cell  enclosed  by  these  three  partitions  is  the 
stoma-mother-cell ;  B.  a  fully  completed  stoma ;  «,  <*,  two  original  epidermls-cell»— 
in  the  right  hand  one  the  new  partition  1,1,1.  first  appeared ;  this  was  followed  by 
t,  ?.  9,  then  by  8, 8,  and  4. 4 ;  *Ast]y  the  cell  tha«  formed  bec<tme  divided  bv  a  middle 
partition,  which  soon  split,  and  thns  formed  the  opening  of  the  stoma.— After  Sachs. 


Fio.  92d.  Fio.  93b. 

Fig.  92.— Development  of  the  etomata  of  the  leaf  of  HyadrUhut  orienlalis.  seen  in 
transverse  section.  A,  the  division  nf  the  mother-cell  S;  e,  e,  epidermis^ells  ;  p,  n, 
parenchyma-cells ;  i.  small  Intercellnlnr  *pacc  :  B  and  C,  the  same  a  little  later ;  /;, 
mat  separaiiun  of  the  two  guard-cells  by  the  splitting  of  the  partition  between  them, 
forming  the  opening  t;  JE^  the  folly  formed  stoma,    x  800.— After  Sachs. 
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however,  by  making  a  large  number  of  very  thin  sectit.ns  <»f  the  whole 
leaf  (by  placing  it  beiw*en  two  pitnies  of  elder  pith),  wbea  it  will  be 
found  that  in  some  cases  siomata  have  been  cut  through  in  the  man- 
ner shown  iu  Fiff.  92. 

(p)  Examples  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  higher  plants,  but 
those  which  are  of  a  firm  texture  and  have  a  smooth  epidermis  are 
best  to  begin  with — e.g.,  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  the  lilies,  many  grasses, 
fuchsia,  lilac,  etc. 

(e)  Weiss*  determined  the  number  of  stomata  on  the  epidermis  of 
both  surfaces  of  167  leaves  of  plants  ;  some  of  his  results  are  given 
below ; 


In  one  aqnare  millimetre. 


Olea  Europea 

Vinca  minor  .    

Juglans  nigra. 

Ailanthus  glundulosa. 

Syringa  vulgaris 

Helianthus  annuus 

Brassica  oleracea 

PhitanuB  occidentalis 

Populus  dilatata 

Solanum  dulcamara 

Euphorbia  cyparissias 

Madura  nurantiaca 

Betulaalba 

Berberis  vulgaris 

Pisum  sativum   

Buxus  sempervirens 

Prunus  Mahaleb 

Asclepias  incarnata 

Datura  stramonium 

Taxus  bacciita 

Zea  mais 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides, 

Ficus  elaBtica 

Kibes  aureum 

Populus  monilifera 

Pinus  sylvestris  

Anemone  nemorosa 

liilinm  bulbif**runi 

Iris  Germanic;! 

Avena  sativa 


In  one  sqaare  inch. 


Upper  side.  Under  eide.  Upper  «ide.  Under  side. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

188 

0 

55 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

67 

114 

0 

94 

184 

0 

0 

89 

50 

0 

0 

Oj 

48 


625 
477 
461 
886 
85*0 
325 
802 
278 
270 
263 
259 
251 
237 
229 
216 
208 
204 
191 
189 
166 
158 
156 
145 
145 
131 
71 
67 
62 
68 
27 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112,875 

88.910 

0 

35,475 

88,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65,145 

0 

0 

43,215 

73,530 

0 

60.680 

118.680 

0 

0 

57,405 

82,250 

0 

0 

41.925 

30.960 


408,125 

308.665 

298.345 

248,970 

212,850 

209.625 

194,790 

179,310 

174.150 

169,685 

167,065 

161.895 

152.865 

147.706 

139,820 

134.160 

181,580 

123,196 

121,905 

107,070 

101.910 

100,620 

93.525 

93,525 

84,496 

45,895 

43,216 

39.990 

88,410 

17,416 


•In  a  paper  on  the  Number  and  Size  of   Stomata,  published   iq 
Pringsheim's  "  Jahrbtlcher  fUr  Wissenschaftliche  BoUnik/'  1866, 
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((2)  In  the  plants  he  examined  he  found  that  there  were 

64  spectes  with  from     1  to  100  stomaU  per  sq.  mm.  s        645  to  64,500  per  sq.  Inch 

"  =   64,500  to  1»,0U0  " 

"  =  129,000  to  198,500  " 

"  =198,50010  888,000  ** 

"  =958,000  to  882,500  " 

•♦  =888,500  to  387,000  "        " 

•'  =887,00010  451,500  " 

(e)  Morren's  measurementu*  vary  somewhat  from  those  priven  by 
Weiss.  The  following,  not  given  by  Weiss,  are  taken  from  Morren's 
table: 


88 

t» 

(» 

100  to  800 

80 

M 

** 

800  to  800 

12 

U 

" 

800  to  400 

9 

4( 

" 

400  to  500 

1 

" 

»♦ 

500  to  600 

8 

«( 

it 

600  to  700 

In  one  square  millimetre. |     In  one  sqnare  inch. 


Under  aide. 

Upper  aide. 

885 

138,515 

256 

0 

253 

0 

246 

0 

196 

0 

155 

0 

115 

48.875 

91 

0 

86 

0 

42 

81,60o 

Under  aide. 


Trifolium  pratense .... 

Hamulus  Lupulus 

Pranos  domesiica , 

PiruB  Mains 

Hedera  helix 

Vitis  vinifera , 

Beta  vul^ris , 

Pirus  communis 

Philadelphue  coronarius. 
Secale  cereale 


216,075 

165,120 

163.185 

158,670 

126,420 

99,975 

74,175 

58,695 

55,470 

27,C90 


(/)  The  stomata  of  the  so-called  Compass  Plant  {SUphium  lacinia- 
turn)  are  nearly  equal  in  number  on  the  two  sidns  of  the  vertical  leaves ; 
there  are  on  the  true  upper  surface  82  per  sq.  mm.  (=  52,700  per  sq. 
inch),  and  on  the  under  surface,  87  per  sq.  mm.  (=  57,800  per  sq. 
inch).t 

{g)  On  most  leav^es  the  stomata  are  not  distributed  equally  over  all 
portions  of  either  surface  ;  they  are  not  found  ou  the  veins,  but  are 
restricted  to  the  areas  between  them.  In  some  plants  this  restriction 
is  aooompanied  by  a  further  modification,  as  in  Ce^tnolhus  prostrcUuB, 
where  the  stomata  are  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  sunken  pits  which 
occur  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  In  the  long  harsh  leaves  of 
8tipa  apartea  the  stomata  of  the  upper  surface  are  restricted  to  the 
sides  of  the  deep  longitudinal  channels  which  lie  between  the  promi- 
nent  nerves.    (See  Figs.    185-6,  pa^e  158.) 


*  Published  first  in  Bnl'eHn  de  VAeademie  royale  de  Belgique,  vol. 
16.  number  12,  1864,  and  also  in  part  in  Pringsheim's  "  Jahrbticher," 
etc..  1.  c. 

t  See  an  article  in  Americafi  Naturalist,  1877,  p.  480  :  "  Observations 
on  SUphium  ladniatum,  the  so-called  Compass  Plant,"  by  C.  E.  Bessey. 
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{fC)  Water-pares.  I>e  Barj*  describes  under  this  name  some  curious 
stoma-like  stracturea  which  occur  ou  manj  plants.  These,  instead  of 
containing  air  in  their  cavities,  normally  contain  water.  Their  guard- 
cells,  which  are,  in  some  cases  at  least,  much  like  those  of  ordinary 
stomata,  are  immovable,  and  as  a  consequence  the  pore  is  incapable  of 
enlargement  or  contraction.  They  are  always  found  over  the  ends  of 
small  bundles  of  spiral  vessels,  which  appear  to  pass  into  the  pore  cav- 
ities. 

One  form  of  these  may  be  readily  examined  in  the  leaves  of  the  f  uch- 


FiG.  98.  Fis.  94. 

Fig.  98.— Surface  view  of  the  water-pore  on  the  extresiity  of  the  leaf- tooth  of  Fuek- 
Ha  gtobwa.    x  500.— After  Arthur. 

Fig.  94.— Transverse  section  of  leaf-tooth  of  Fuchsia  globota  ;  cp,  chlorophyll- 
beanng  parenchyma,  within  which  is  the  flbro-vascolar  bundle ;  ra^  raphifl-cella.  x 
126.-Ater  Arthur. 

sia,  and  the  primrose  {Primula  nnensU).  In  the  fuchsia  they  are  found 
in  the  papillffi  or  small  teeth  on  the  marg^ios  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the 
primrose,  in  the  papilise  terminating  the  lobes  and  lobules.  In  Fudhifia 
globoM  each  leaf-tooth  is  provided  with  a  single  terminal  pore  (in  some 
of  the  dark  colored  varieties  there  are  several),  which  resembles  an 
ordinary  stoma  (Fig.  93).  Beneath  the  pore  is  a  cavity,  commonly  filled 
with  water  (Fig.  95,  6),  wliich,  by  evaporation,  deposits  calcium  car- 
bonate upon  the  walls  of  tlie  lining  cells,  thereby  discoloring  them.  A 
fibre- vascular  bundle  is  continued  from  the  veins  of  the  leaf  through 

♦In  * Vergleichende  Anatomic  der  Vegetationsorgane,"  etc.,  1877, 
on  page  54,  et  seq.  Keferences  are  there  given  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  which  is  both  recent  and  limited.  After  Mettenius'  paper  in 
F^ices  horti  Lipaiensis,  others  appeared  by  other  writers  in  BatanUehe 
ZeituTiff.  1809,  1870,  and  1871. 
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the  tooth  to  the  water-cavity ;  in  the  tooth  it  beoomee  greatly  enlarged, 
and  Ib  there  composed  of  epira]  cells  (tracheldes),  which  snrroand  a 
central  mass  of  narrow  elongated  parenchTmatoiiB  cells  (Fig.  95,  e,  g). 
The  bundle  terminaUfS  by  the  free  ends  of  the  parenchyma-cells  extend- 


Plg.  IXk— Vertical  section  of  a  leaf-tootb  of  FuchHa  gkhota.  a,  vertical  longltadl- 
nal  eection  of  water-pore ;  6,  water-cavity ;  o,  tracheldes ;  tf,  chlorophyll-bearing; 
parenchyma  :  ^  large  cell  containinfi:  raphidee :  /,  hair  ;  g,  parenchyma  of  the  flbro- 
▼aacnlar  bondle.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  pasBea  Into  the  leaf-blade,  x  125.— 
After  Arthur. 

ing  loosely  into  the  water-cavity.  Between  the  bundle  and  the  epider- 
mis of  the  leaf- tooth  lie  two  or  three  cell  layers  of  ordinary  chlorophyll- 
bearing  parenchyma,  in  which  there  are  occasionally  large  cells  con- 
taining raphides  (Fig.  94,  cp  and  ra)* 

*  The  foregoing  account  of  the  water-pores  of  FucJisia  globosa,  and 
the  drawings  for  Figs.  98-4-5,  are  taken  from  an  unpublished  paper 
on  •*  The  Water-Pores  of  FuchHa  gldbwa"  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 
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Water-pores  nearly  like  thoise  of  the  fuchsia  occnr  ou  some  species  of 
^Baxifrctga,  Heuehera,  MUeUa,  AconUum,  Veiphinium,  Sambueus,  and 
many  otber  plants. 

Another  form,  more  closely  resembling  the  ordinary  stomata  (but  of 
much  larger  size),  occurs  on  TropcBclum  Lobbianum^  RocTiea  eocdnea, 
and  others. 

§  III.   The  Fibro-vascular  System. 

133. — In  most  of  the  higher  plants  portions  of  the  pri- 
mary meristem  early  become  greatly  differentiated  into 
firm  elongated  bundles,  which  traverse  the  other  tissues. 
They  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  tracheary,  sieve, 
and  fibrous  tissues,  together  with  a  varying  amount  of  pa- 
renchyma. These  elementary  tissu<  s  have,  with  some  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  different  groups  of  plants,  a  gen- 
eral similarity  of  arrangement  and  aggregation  throughout 
the  Pteridophytes  and  Phanerogams.  In  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  laticiferous  tissue  is  associated  with 
the  above-mentioned  tissues.  To  these  aggregations  of  tis- 
sues the  name  of  Fibro-vascular  Bundles  has  been  given.* 

134. — In  many  plants  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  admit  of 
easy  separation  from  the  surrounding  tissues;  thus  in  the 
Plantain  {Plant ago  major)  they  may  readily  be  pulled  out 
upon  breaking  the  petioles.  In  the  leaves  of  plants,  where 
they  constitute  the  framework,  they  are,  by  maceration, 
readily  separated  from  the  other  tissues  as  a  delicate  net- 
work. In  the  stems  of  Indian  com  the  bundles  run  through 
tlie  intemodes  as  separate  threads  of  a  considerable  thick- 
ness. 

136. — It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  a  particular  form  as  the 
type  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle.  It  should  be  understood 
at  the  outset  that  the  similarity  between  the  bundles  of 
widely  sepamted  groups  of  plants  is  only  a  general  one,  and 
that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  details  of  their  struc- 
ture. It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  bundles 
are  not  themselves  tissues,  but  aggregations  of  dissimilar  tis- 

♦  They  are  also  called  Vascular  Bundles ;  this  term  ought,  however, 
to  be  retained  for  those  reduced  bundles  in  which  only  vessels  are  pres- 
ent— e.g,t  in  the  veinlets  of  leaves. 
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sues,  any  of  which  may  he  wanting  in,  or  separated  a  little 
gpace  from,  the  bundle.  In  short,  the  elementary  tissues, 
particularly  tracheary,  sieve,  fibrous,  and  parenchymatous 
tissues,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  units,  and  the  term  Fibro- 
vascular  Bundle  as  little  more  than  a  convenient  expression 
of  the  usual  condition  of  aggregation  of  these  units.* 

The  general  structure  of  fibro-vasculai'  bundles  will  be 
more  readily  un- 
derstood after 
the  examination 
of  a  number  of 
examples.  Those 
which  follow  are 
not  in  any  sense 
typical  ;  they  are 
only  illustrative. 

136.— The  fi- 
bre-vascular  bun- 
dle of  the  stem  of 
Pteris  aquili^ia 
is  composed  of 
tracheary  and 
sieve  tissues,  par- 
enchyma, and  a 
small  amount  of 
poorly  developed 
fibrous  tissue.  In 
transverse  sec- 
tion the  bundle 
has  usually  an 
elliptical  outline. 
The  great  mass 
of  the  bundle  is  made  up  of  large  scalariform  vessels, 
which  occupy  its  interior  {ff,g,g,  Fig.  00).  Enclosed  in 
the  scalariform  tissue  are  masses  of  parcncliyma  and  a  few 

*  Bj  considering  the  Fibro- vascular  Bundle  to  be  one  of  the  struc- 
tural units  of  the  higher  plants  a  serious  mistake  has  been  made, 
leading  to  profitless  discussions  and  Fpeculations  as  to  its  typical  struc- 
ture, aud  diverting  attention  from  the  study  uf  its  actual  structurei 


Fig.  96.— Part  of  a  Iranpvorw  section  of  the  fibre- vas- 
cular bundle  of  the  nt^'m  of  Pterin  oquUina ;  *,  spiral  ves- 
sel; ff,  g,  scalaHform  venKels  :  /»/>,  plevo  tissue;  ft,  flbrojis 
tisane  (protophlo^m  of  Russow)  ;  sy,  bundle  sheath ;  p. 
starch-beariiig  pnrenchyma:  A',  if,  thickened  angles  of 
scalariform  vessels.— After  Suchs. 
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spiral  vessels^  tlie  latter  occurring  near  the  foci  of  the  el- 
liptical cross-section  of  the  bundle  («,  Fig.  96).  Surround- 
ing, or  partly  surrounding,  the  tracheary  portion  of  the  bun- 
dle is  a  layer  of  sieve  tubes  {sp.  Fig.  96),  separated  from  the 
large  scalariform  vegsels  by  a  layer  of  parenchyma.  Outside 
of  the  sieve  tissue  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  (h,  Fig.  96), 
which  is  itself  bounded  externally  by  another  layer  of  paren- 
chyma.  The  whole  bundle  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  paren- 


Flg.  97.— Transyeree  Bectlon  of  the  flbro-vadcalar  bnndle  of  the  rliixome  of  Polypo- 
diwn  vulgare  ;  *p,  *p,  narrow  spiral  veHseN  in  the  edijfc  of  the  maas  of  acalariform  ves- 
sels ;  t,  region  of  the  sieve  tissue  filled  with  parenchyma  and  poorly  developed  sieve 
tissae  ;  u,  bundle  sheath,  outside  of  wliich  U  parenchyma,    x  235.— After  De  Bary. 

chyma  differing  from  the  other  parenchymatous  tissues  in 
not  containing  starch  in  its  cells ;  to  this  the  name  of  Bun- 
dle Sheath  has  been  given. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  structure  of  this  fibro-vascular 
bundle  is  that  the  tissues  have  a  concentric  arrangement ; 
the  tracheary  tissue  is  encircled  by  a  layer  of  parenchyma  ; 

See,  in  this  connection,  nn  article  on  *'  Some  recent  views  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Fibro-yascular  Bandies  of  Plants,"  bv  S.  H.  Vines,  la 
Qr.  Jour.  Mie.  Science,  1876,  p.  38a 
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this  by  one  of  sieye  tissue  ;  this  again  by  fibrous  tissue,  and 
so  on. 

137. — A  similar  but  not  identical  structure  is  found  in  the 


Fig.  9S.— Part  of  tbe  crofls-iectlon  of  an  old  root  of  Adiantum  MaHtMUtnum,  k,  K 
bain  of  the  root  surface;  «,«,  bundle  sheath  (endodermis) ;  between  A  and  tt.pa- 
reDchyma ;  pe^  pericambiom  ;pr,  a  plate  of  tracheary  tinae,  which  la  boondea  on 
each  side  oy  sieve  tissae     x  2%.— After  De  Barj. 

bundle  of  the  rhizome  of  Polypodium  vulgare.  Here  the 
central  portion  of  the  stem  is  made  up  of  scalarif  orm  tissue 
(Kg,  97,  the  larger,  thicker-walled  tissue),  and  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  tissue  which  may  be  regarded  as  but  partly 
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differentiated,  being  composed  of  parenchjrma  and  poorly 
duveloi)ed  sieve  tubes  {s.  Fig.  97j.  The  whole  bundle  is  sur- 
rounded, as  in  Pteris  aquilina,  by  a  bundle  sheath  (u,  Fig. 
97).  In  the  outer  part  of  the  mass  of  sealarifomi  tissue  are 
a  few  narrow  spiral  vessels  {sp,  sp,  Fig.  97),  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  a  ring  or  layer. 
188. — In  the  root  of  Adianium  Moritziannm  the  bundle 

consists  of  a  cen- 
tral plate  of  tra- 
cheal*}* tissue  {pry 
Fig.  98),  with  a 
mass  of  8  i  e  T  e 
tissue  on  each 
side  of  but  not 
quite  enveloping 
it.  Next  outside 
of  this  is  a  layer 
of  active  paren- 
chyma, the  peri- 
cambium  (pcy 
Fig.  98),  and  sur- 
rounding  the 
whole  IS  a  poorly 
developed  bundle 
sheath  (u,  Fig. 
98). 

139.  —  In  the 
stem  of  Equise^ 
turn  palustre   it 


Flff.  99.— Transverse  section  of  a  flbpo- vascular  bundle  of 
Equt8*'tvtn  pnluittr^.    r,  t,  ringed  vessel**  on  the  border  of  a 

large  intercellular  canal  ;  «,  »»ieve  tiesne  ;  ^,  g,  gruupe  of    •  ^  nacv  n« 

annul. ir  and  reiicnl'ited  veaacls;   w,  the  so-called  general   IS   not  bU  tUbj  ns 
bundle  itheath.  which  surrounds  all  the  bundles :  i,  i,  axial 
ttircanUs  :    x  ,  x,  fragments  of  the  ruptured  cells,    x  146. 
—After  De  Bary. 


in  the  foregoing 
cases  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  bundles,  which  are  ari*anged  in  a  circle  about 
the  axis.*  On  the  axial  side  of  each  bundle  there  are  at 
first  a  few  s])iral  and  annular  vessels,  most  of  which, 
along    with   a   considerable    amount    of    parenchyma,   are 

♦  In  Equisetum  limosum,  however,  there  is  a  bundle  sheath  about 
each  bundle,  consequently  there  is  in  that  species  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  bundle. 
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destroyed  ehortly  after  their  formation,   thus  forming  a 
wide    canal    (Fig.   99;    t,   spiral,   and  r,   annular  vessels 
on  the  border  of  the  canal).     Immediately  in  front  of  or 
outside  of  the  canal  is  a  considerable  mass  of  sieve  tissue, 
made  up  of  true  sieve  tubes  and  the  nearly  allied  cambiform 
or  latticed   cells 
(«,  Fig.   99). 
Right  and  left  of 
the    sieve  tissue 
lie  a  few  annular 
and    reticulated 
vessels  {g,  g,  Fig. 
99).    Exterior  to 
all    the   bundles 
(in  this  species) 
is  a  cellular  lay- 
er, which  has  I'e- 
ceived  the  name 
of  bundle  sheath, 
but  which,  prob- 
ably, has  no  rela- 
tion to   the  lay- 
er so  named  that 
surrounds     each 
fibro  -  vascular 
bundle   of  some 
plants. 

140.  — The 

Strucinre  of   the      Tng.m.-^Crom^eetkmdtthQBtemo 

_  _      .      /Mia,  showing  three  bandlee;  In  each  bnudletbe  inner 
bundle  in  b6l(Wl'    thicker  walli-a  tissue  is  coinp<>0ed  of  pculariform  ves^ela, 


,,     .  '^  I  •  with  a  few  narrow  apinil  vessels  on  oach  extreme  makKn 

nSUd  tnCBgUljOlia  surrounding  the  scalur:form  tissue  is  the  thiunfr  wall* 

1^^ ^  ^^^clA^^*  Pieve  tisBue,  and  around  this  apiin  is  a  layer  of  cells  which 

Dears  a  COnsmei-  may  becaUed  the  bundle  sheath;  /,  t,  iuterctllular  epaoes 

able  resemblance  aurrounding  the  bundles.    xlSO.-After  Sachs. 

to  that  of  Pteris  aqnilina.  There  is  in  each  bundle  a 
central  plate  of  tracheary  tissue,  consisting  of  a  few  narrow 
spiral  vessels  in  its  two  edges  and  a  remaining  mass  of  scala- 
riform  vessels  (Fig.  100).  The  tracheary  portion  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  tissue  of  elongated,  thin-walled  tissue  which 
is,  at  least  in  part,  a  sieve  tissue.     In  this  and  allied  species 
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the  bundles  are  oorionsly   isolated  from  the  Barronnding 
ground  tissues  of  the  stem. 

141  • — The  bundle  of  the  nearly  related  Lycopodium  com- 
plunatum  is  much  more  complex  in  its  structure  (Fig.  101). 
Here  there  are  four  parallel  plates  of  tracheary  tissue,  each 
having  a  structure  like  the  single  plate  of  the  bundle  of 
Selaginella  inrnquifolia.  Between  the  tracheary  plates  there 
is  in  each  case  a  row  of  sieve  tubes  imbedded  in  a  lignified 
tissue  composed  of  elongated  cells  (sclerenchyma^  or  fibrous 


Fig.  101.— Cro0»-gectK>n  of  the  stem  of  Lycopodium  complanntwn.  The  flbro-VM- 
cnlar  bundle  l»  composed  of  four  plates  or  trach»^arj  tk'Biie  (darker  in  the  figure), 
between  which  arem.icsee  of  lignlfled  tisnie  composed  of  eloncnted  cells  ;  each  or 
these  latter  masses  encloses  a  row  of  sieve  tubes  (larger  and  thicker  walled  in  the 
figure) :  the  handle  sheath  is  seen  to  bound  on  its  itiuer  side  a  thick  massof  very  thick 
walled  fibrous  tissue ;  fxtcrior  to  this  (toward  ^  is  a  laver  <»f  chlorophyll-bearing 
parenchyma,  bounded  by  a  well-devloped  epidermis.  The  small  vessels  at  the  ex- 
treme edges  of  the  plates  of  tracheary  tihsue  are  narrow  and  spirally  marked  ;  the 
remainder  of  each  plate  is  composed  of  scalariform  vessels.    X  lOO.— After  Sachs. 

tissue?).  Around  this  central  fibro-vascular  portion  there  is 
a  layer  of  parenchyma,  and  outside  of  this  a  bundle  sheath, 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  marking  the  boundary  of 
the  bundle  ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  should  be  so 
considered,  as  exterior  to  it  lies  a  thick  mass  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  completely  envelops  all  the  previously  described 
tissues.* 

♦Sachs  ("Tert-Bools,''  p.  418)  regards  the  stem  of  Lycopodium M , 
oomposed  of  four  anitad  i)undle8  and  compares  them  to  the  separate 
bundles  of  Selaginella.     Du  Bnry  ("  Anatomie/'  etc.,  p.  803),  on  the 
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142. — In  the  fibro-yascular  bundle  of  the  stem  of  Indian 
corn  {Zea  mais)  the  central  portion  is  composed  of  tracheary 


FIff.  lOS.— TraiiBTene  section  of  fibro- vascular  bundle  of  Indian  corn  (Zea  mais). 
a,  side  of  bundle  looking  toward  the  circumference  of  the  ttem;  i,  side  of  bundle  look- 
ing toward  the  centre  of  the  stem ;  0,  ihin-walled  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental 
tiesaes  of  the  stem;  q^g,  laree  pitted  veseels;  «,  ppiral  vessel;  r,  rin^of  an  annular 
voseel ;  /,  air-cavity  formed  l>y  the  breaking  apart  of  the  surrounding  cells ;  v,  v, 
latticed  cells,  or  soft  bast,  a  form  of  sieve  tiB$>uc.    x  560.— Af ler  Sachs. 

tissne,  consisting  of  pitted,  spiral,  ringed,  and  reticulated 
vessels  (Fig.  102,  ^,  g,  s,  r,  and  the  tissue  between  v — 8,  g — g) 

other  hand,  considers  the  cylindrical  portion  in  the  centre  as  but  one 
handle,  helonging  to  what  he  terms  the  Radial  type.  Both  agree  in  con- 
sidering  the  fibrous  tissue  outside  of  the  bundle  Bhetitli  as  not  belong- 
ing to  the  bundles  ;  but  certainly  if  this  is  one  bundle,  there  is  as  good 
reason  for  including  the  fibrous  cylinder  In  it  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
the  bundle  of  Indian  com. 
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Lying  by  the  side  of  the  tracheary  tissue  (on  its  outer  side  as 
it  is  placed  in  the  stem)  is  a  muss  of  sieve  tissue,  composed  of 
latticed  cells  (v,  v.  Fig.  102).  Surrounding  the  whole  is  a 
thick  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  composed  of  elongated,  thick- 
walled  cells  (the  shaded  ones  in  the  figure). 

143. — The  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  flowering-stalk  of 
Acorus  calamus  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Indian 
corn.  Like  that,  it  has  a  central  tracheary  portion  {g.  Fig. 
103),  which  has  lying  exterior  to  it  a  mass  of  sieve  tissue  (w. 

Fig.  103).  On  the  inner 
side  there  is  a  large  in- 
tercellular canal,  evi- 
dently holding  the  same 
relation  to  the  other 
tissues  that  the  smaller 
canal  does  in  the  bundle 
of  Indian  corn.  The 
exterior  of  the  bundle 
is  here  also  Inade  up  of 
a  thick  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

144.  —  In  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  of  the 
adventitious  roots  of 
Acorus  calamus  the  ar- 
rangement  of    the  tis- 

Pfg.  108.— Transrerie  section  of  a  portion  of  ^,  ^^     •„     „^«„      ;!;««««« 4. 

the  general  pedancle  of  iicorw*  ca/amw.   «.epi-  SUCS     IS     Very      ainerent 

dennU;  ft.  small  flbro-vascnlap  bondle ;  In  the  f,.^,^    +v,«4.    HARnrihpH 

large  bundle  w  la  the  sieve  tlsMie,  a  the  trachi-  I'  ^°^   ^^^^   aescriDCa 

arytitsne, /an  intercellular  canal ;  the peripheiy  «,Knvp         PTprp   fViPrp   Arp 

of  the  bundle  is  composed  of  thick-waiiSdnTirous  «f>ove.      nere  mere  are 

liiwue  (figured  dark).    X  145.— After  De  Bary.        many  radially    placed 

plates  of  tracheary  tissue  {pp.  Fig.  104),  which  alternate 
with  thick  masses  of  sieve  tissue  {ph,  Fig.  104).  Between 
these  alternating  tissues,  and  within  the  circle  formed  by 
them,  there  is  a  mass  of  parenchymatous  tissue.  The 
whole  bundle  is  separated  from  the  large-celled  parenchyma 
of  the  root  by  a  well-marked  bundle  sheath  («,  Fig.  104) ; 
the  latter  is  bounded  interiorly  by  a  layer  of  active  thin- 
walled  cells  —  the  pericambium  —  from  which  new  roots 
originate.     In  the  older  root,  the  central  cell  mass  (which, 
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as  described  above,  is  in  younger  specimens  composed 
of    parenchyma)   is  transformed    into  sclerenchyma  (Fig. 

105). 

145, The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  RicinuB  communis 

have  an  arrangement  in  the  stem,  and  a  general  structure 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Equisetum  palusire,  described 
above.     The  limits  of  the  bundles  are  so  poorly  marked  that 


Fig.  KM.— TnnsverBe  pection  of  the  flbro-vascolar  bundle  of  the  root  of  Aeorvt 
cakmwt.    s,  bandle-Pheath  (also  called  endodermlo),  with  parenchyma  ontvldo  and  a 


single  layer  of  pericambiam-celln  inside :   pp.  plates  of  radially-plac  d  tracheary 
tlwae;  pk^  bundles  of  sieve  tiasne;  jm,  narrow  peripheral  (and  firs"  '         '' 
sela ;  g,  large  and  still  young  vessel.— After  Sachs. 


in  places  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  tissues  belong 
to  them  or  to  the  surrounding  ground  tissues. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  bundle  {g,  g,  t,  t.  Fig.  106,  and  8 
to  ty  Fig.  107)  is  made  up  of  tracheary  tissue  of  several  varieties; 
on  the  inner  edge  of  this  tracheary  portion  lie  several  spiral  ves- 
sels {«,  8y  Fig.  107)  ;  next  to  these,  on  their  outer  side,  are  sca- 
lariform  and  pitted  vessels  (/,  /,  g,  g,  Fig.  106,  I,  t,  /',  Fig. 
107),  intermingled  with  elongated  cells,  whose  walls  are  pitted 
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(A,  A',  h'\  h'"y  Fig.  107).  The  la«t-named  are  clearly  related 
to  the  vessels  which  surround  them,  and  from  which  they 
differ  only  in  their  less  diameter,  and  in  having  imperforate 
horizontal  or  oblique  septa.  They  are  doubtless  properly 
classed  with  the  Tracheldes  (see  p.  84).  On  the  outer  side  of 
the  tracheary  portion  just  described  lies  a  mass  of  narrow, 
somewhat  elongated,  thin-walled  cells,  which  constitute  a 
true  meristem  tissue,  to  which  the  name  of  Cambium*  has 
been  given  (c,  c.  Figs.  106  and  107).     Next  to  the  cambium 


Fig.  106.— A  very  thin  croe«-€ectlon  of  the  radial  fibro-vapcnlar  handle  of  an  old 
adventi lions  root  of  Awrwt  calamvt.  g,  the  radial  plates  of  tracheary  tissne ;  w,  the 
sieve  tieeae  alternating  with  tho  plates  of  tracheary  tie  sue  ;  «,  the  onndle-sheaUi ; 
the  tissue  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle  is  sclerenchyma.     x  145.— After  De  Bary. 

lie,  in  order,  sieve  tissue  and  parenchyma;  these  do  not  occupy 
separate  zones,  but  are  more  or  less  intermingled,  forming 
a  mass  sometimes  called  the  Soft  Bast  (y,  y,  y.  Fig.  106,  and 
/?,  Fig.  107).  The  sieve  tissue  includes  sieve  tubes  and 
cambif  orm  or  latticed  cells.  In  the  extreme  outer  border  of 
the  bundle  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  {b,  h.  Figs.  106  and  107). 
The  layer  of  starch-bearing  cells  just  outside  of  the  last- 
named  tissue  is  the  so-called  bundle  sheath. 

♦  Cambium,  a  low  Latin  word,  meaning  u  liquid  which  becomes 
glutinous.  The  term  waa  introduced  wh»*n  the  real  structure  of  the 
part  to  which  it  was  applied  was  not  understood. 
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146. — ^The  handle  of  the  adventiidons  root  of  Ranunculus 
repens  is  very  different  from  the  one  just  described.  It  may 
be  briefly  described  as  composed  of  a  mass  of  tracheary  tis- 


Flsr.  106.— Transverse  section  of  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  stem  of  Bldnui  com- 
muiU^.  r,  r,  parenchyma  of  the  primary  cortex  ;  rn^  parenchyma  of  the  pith ;  6, 
bast  flbret ;  y,  y,  soft  bast ;  c.  cambiam  ;  g,  g,  large  pitted  vei^scls  ;  t,  t,  smaller  plt- 
tedyeiaeels ;  eb,  continaation  of  the  cambium  into  the  parench>ma  lying  between  the 
bandies— the  parenchyma  cells  are  repeatedly  divided  by  tansential  walls.  Between 
the  primary  cortex  r  and  the  flbrons  tissae  of  the  phloem  lies  a  layer,  the  so^^alled 
bundle-sheath,  filled  with  compound  surch  grains.   Highly  magnified.— After  Sachs. 

sue,  which  is  cross-shaped,  as  seen  in  transverse  section  (^, 
r,  g,  Fig,  108),  and  four  masses  of  sieve  tissue,  which  lie  in 
the  angles  between  the  projecting  portions  of  the  trachearv 
tissue.     Around  the  whole  is  a  layer  of  pericambium  (^;, 
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Fig.  108)^  and  exterior  to  this  is  the  bundle  sheath  (u.  Fig. 
108). 

147. — In  Gjrmnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  the  fibro-vascu- 
lar  bundles  of  the  stems  have  a  structure  essentially  like  that 
of  Ricinus  communiSy  described  aboTe.  In  them  it  is  evi- 
dent at  a  gliuice  that  the  bundle  is  divided  into  two  some- 
what similar  portions,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  by  the  cam- 


Fig.  107.— Longitndinal  radial  section  of  the  flhro-va»rular  handle  of  the  hTpocot- 
yledoiiary  ulem  of  Riciimf  eommunU  (the  transverse  section  heing  ahown  in  Fig. 
106).  r,  parenchyma  of  the  primary  cortex  ;  gf^  bundle  eheath  :  r/*,  iMrenchyma  of 
the  pith ;  h,  has^t  fibres  ;  p,  phloem  parenchyma  :  c,  cambium  ;  the  row  of  ceils  be- 
tween c  and  n  is  afterward  developed  into  a  Pieve-tnbe— thin  and  c  constitatc  the 
soft  baft ;  *,  tne  first-formed  narrow  spiral  vessel :  from  9  the  development  of  the 
xylem  portion  of  th«  bnndle  is  toward  t ;  /?'.  wide  spiral  vessel ;  /,  scalariform  ves- 
sel :  t,  tf,  wide  pitted  vessels ;  q,  the  absorbed  septam  ;  A",  h'",  tracheldes  (?) ;  A,  A', 
forms  of  cells  apparently  intermediate  betwi  en  pitted  vessels  and  tracheldes.  Qighly 
magnified.— After  Sachs. 

bium  zone.  Nageli,*  who  first  pointed  out  these  divisions, 
named  the  inner  one  the  Xylem  portion,  because  from  it  the 
wood  of  the  stem  is  formed ;  the  outer  he  named  the  PhloSm 
portion,  for  the  reason  that  it  develops  into  bark.f  In 
some  cases  the  similarity  between  the  structure  of  xylem 

♦  *•  Beitrfige  zur  Wiasenschaftlichen  Botanlk,"  1858. 

f  Xylem  from  ^Xov,  wood  ;  Phloem  from  Greek  ^loihi^  bark. 
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and  phloem  is  so  marked  that  they  are  said  to  be  composed 
of  corresponding  tissues,  (1)  Vascular,  (2)  Fibrous,  and  (3) 
Parenchymatous.*  The  vascular  tissues  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ti^acheary  tissue,  found  only  in  the  xylem,  and  on 
the  other,  the  sieve  tissue  of  the  phlofim.  The  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  xylem  is  the  variety  with  the  shorter  and  harder 


Fig.  lOS.— Cross-section  of  the  flbro-^ascalar  handle  of  an  old  sdyentitlons  root  of 
Bammeului  repent,  g,  a,  g,  the  enter  marginB  of  the  radial  platcB  of  tracheary  dssne ; 
r.  a  large  central  pitted  vessel ;  x ,  septnm  in  pitted  ve»eel,  with  its  central  portion 
abaorbed  ;  p,  pericambfnm  :  u,  bundle  sheath ;  hetween  the  four  projecting  parts  of 
the  trachearyjportlon  of  the  bundle,  and  just  within  the  pericambiam,  lies  the  sieve 
tiBsae.    X  145.— After  De  Bary. 

fibres,  known  as  wood  fibi*es ;  that  of  the  phloem  is  com- 
posed of  the  longer  and  tougher  bast  fibres.  The  paren- 
chyma of  the  two  portions  is  much  alike. 

*  AtteDtion  should  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that  in  a  good  many 
orders  of  Phanerogams  the  laticiferoas  vessels  are  constitaent  parts  of 
the  fibro-vascalar   bundles.      Thus  in   CichoriacesB,  Campanulaceso/ 
Papayeraces,  Asdepiadaces,  Apocynacen,  and  Acerines  they  occur  in 
the  phloem;  in  Papayacea^  and  Aroidese  they  occur  in  the  xylem. 
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148.— N&geli  extended  this  classification  of  the  tissues  to 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyledons,  and  subse- 
quently it  has  been  still  further  extended  so  as  to  include  all 
kinds  of  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  every  case  the  tracheary 
portion  is  the  essential,  or  most  constant,  characteristic  of 
the  xylem,  as  the  sieve  tissue  is  of  the  phloem. 

These  terms  are  valuable  when  used  in  reference  to  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stems  of  Phanerogams;  they 
may  also  be  valuable,  if  properly  used  and  understood,  when 
applied  to  other  forms  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The 
xylem  portions  of  the  stem  bundles  of  different  plants 
among  the  Phanerogams  are  homologous  parts  of  the  tissue 
systems — the  bundles  ;  but  when  the  term  xylem  is  applied 
to  certain  parts  of  two  dissimilar  bundles — e.g,,  of  Ricinus 
(Pig.  106)  and  Lycopodium  (Fig.  101) — no  homology  of  parts 
should  be  understood.  The  tissues  themselves,  in  some 
cases  of  dissimilar  bundles,  may  be  homologous,  but  they  are 
homologous  tissues,  and  not  homologous  parts  of  a  system 
of  tissues.*  When,  therefore,  these  terms  are  used  in  the 
present  work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  convey  the  idea  of  homology  of  parts. 

149. — De  Bary's  f  recent  structural  classification  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  is  useful  in  designating  their  general  plan. 
He  includes  all  forms  under  three  kinds,  viz.,  (1)  the  Col- 
lateral bundle,  which  has  one  mass  of  xylem  by  the  side  of 
a  single  mass  of  phloem  ;  this  is  the  form  of  all  bundles  of 
the  stems  of  Eqtiisetum,  and  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Pha- 
nerogams X  (Figs.  99,  102, 103, 106, 107) ;  (2)  the  Concentric 


*  This  point,  which  is  an  important  one,  may  be  made  clearer  by  an 
illastration  from  zoolojry.  The  nervous  tissue  of  one  animal  is  the 
homologae  of  that  found  in  any  other,  but  the  nervous  system  of  one 
may  or  may  not  be  the  homologue  of  the  other.  Tbe  nervous  system 
of  the  bee,  for  example,  is  not  the  homologue,  but  the  analogue,  of 
that  of  the  ox ;  it  is,  however,  the  homolof^ue  of  the  liervous  system 
of  the  lobster.  The  brain  of  the  ox  and  the  brain  of  the  bee  are  not 
homologues  as  parts  of  a  system^  but  they  are  homologues  as  tissties. 

t  "Vergleichende  Anatomie,"  etc.,  p.  331,  et  seq. 

X  In  the  Cucurbit^cesD  and  some  other  orders  there  is  a  mass  of  sieve 
tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the  xylem,  so  that  the  latter  is  between  two 
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bundle,  which  has  its  tissaes  arranged  concentrically  aronnd 
one  another ;  this  is  the  bundle  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
ferns  (with  a  few  exceptions),  Selaginellse,  and  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  in  Phanerogams  (Figs.  96,  97,  98,  100) ;  (3)  the 
Radial  bundle,  which  has  its  tissues  arranged  radially  about 
its  axis ;  such  a  bundle  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Lycopodium, 
and  it  is  the  primary  bundle  of  the  roots  of  most  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Phanerogams  (Figs.  101,  104,  105,  108). 

160. — The  development  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  takes 
place  in  this  wise:  in  the  previously  uniform  Primary  Meris- 
tem  there  arises  an  elongated  mass  of  cells,  constituting  the 
Procambium  of  the  bundle;  as  it  grows  older  the  ceUs, 
which  were  at  first  alike,  become  changed  into  the  vessels, 
fibres,  and  other  elements  of  the  bundle  tissues.  In  the 
fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Qymno- 
sperms  and  Dicotyledons  this  change  begins  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  bundle^!,  e.,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  phlofim  and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  xylem  ;  from  these  points  the  change 
into  permanent  tissue  advances  from  both  sides  toward  the 
centre  of  the  bundle.  In  some  cases  {e.g.,  in  the  leaves) 
all  of  the  procambium  is  changed  into  permanent  tissue, 
forming  what  is  termed  the  closed  bundle;  in  other  cases 
there  is  left  between  the  phloSm  and  xylem  a  narrow  zone 
of  the  procambium  (now  called  the  Cambium),  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  open  bundle. 

161. — In  the  stem  and  leaf  bundles  of  Monocotyledons 
the  development  of  procambium  into  permanent  tissue  is 
essentially  as  in  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms,  with  this 
difference,  that  here  they  all  become  closed.  In  Pteridophytes 
and  the  roots  of  Phanerogams  the  development,  while  agree- 
ing in  general  with  the  foregoing,  is  quite  different  as  to  de- 
tails; all  are  closed,  unless  those  in  the  roots  of  Dicotyledons 
and  Gymnosperms  should  be  shown  to  be  exceptions. 

162. — The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  leaves  and  the  re- 
productive organs  are  quite  generally  reduced  by  the  absence 

BO-called  pbloSm  portions.  8ach  bandies  are  considered  by  De  Barj  to 
be  variations  of  tbe  collateral  form,  and  be  designates  tbem  as  bi-col- 
lateral  bundles. 
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of  one  or  more  tissues;  this  redaction  may  be  so  great  as  to 
leave  but  a  single  tissue,  which  in  many  cases  is  composed  of 
only  a  few  spiral  vessels  or  tracheldes  (Fig.  109).  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  spiral  vessels  the  bundle  may  consist  of  a  few 
fibres  of  bast ;  or  of  elongated,  thin-walled  cells,  which  are 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  meinstem-cells  which  failed  to 

fully  change  into  one  of  the  or- 
dinary permanent  tissues ;  this 
last  is  a  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  reduced  bundles. 

(a)  In  the  study  of  the  stractare . 
of  fibro-vaacular  bundles  much  care 
is  required  in  the  preparation  of  the 
specimens.  The  thin  transverHe  sec- 
tions are  obtained  by  ordinary  pro- 
cesses with  no  great  diificulty,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal sections  ;  they  must  not 
only  be  extremely  thin,  but  must  run 
''  paraHel   with   the  cells  and  fibres, 

and  moreover,  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  show  all,  or  a  considerable 
part,  of  the  bundle.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  have  several  longitudinal 
sections,  and  to  know  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  each  one  when  compared 
with  the  transverse  section. 

(h)  The  most  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of 
Pig.  m-Terminal  mmlflcatlons  of  some  mechanical  section-cutter.*  In 
the  rednced  flbru-va8cnlar  bnndles  of  most  cases  the  sections  are  made 
the  leaf  of  P»oralea  biiuminoea:  the  _^_^  «„„:i„  .#»«»  -««i:««  ♦!,«  .«■»,».. 
ends  X,  X.  are  cut  off  In  making  the  more  easily  after  soaking  the  stems, 
preparation,  the  others  are  the  actual  roots  or  leaves  used  in  alcohol, 
termini ;  the  bandies  are  seen  to  be        ,  ,  t  .^   .  ^^  .  i 

composed  of  spiral  tmcheTdes,  and  (c)  In  many  cases  it  is  profitable 
i.plralves8eIsreHuIiingfr..m  their  fu-    ^  macerate   some  of  tlie  longitudi- 

sjon  ;  aroand  the  bnndUw  are  feen  the         , ,       _    ** 

cells  of  the  chlorophyll-bearinK  paren-  nal  sections  in  nitric  acid  and  potassi- 
ehyma.    x  «85.-Afier  De  Bary.  am  chlorate  (Schulze's  maceration), 

io  as  to  permit  of  an  isolation  of  the  fibres,  cells,  and  vessels. 

(d)  Good  specimens  for  study  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
higher  plants,  but  the  examination  will  be  most  profitable  if  the  order 

*  For  the  various  contrivances  used  for  cutting  sections  see  the  com- 
mon books  on  microscopy,  also  Afneric4in  Naturaliit,  1874,  p.  69 ; 
American  Quarterly  Microieopieal  JouituiI,  ISl^,  p.  131,  and  several 
ftrticles  in  Qr,  Jour.  Mic.  Science,  1870, 1874, 1875,  1877. 
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fn  the  following:  list  of  examples  is  obaerred :  (1)  the  rhiiomes  and 
roots  of  ferns ;  (2)  Btems  of  SdagineUa  and  Lycopodium;  (8)  stems  of 
Monocotyledons ;  (4)  stems  of  Equisetum;  (5)  young  stems  of  Gynmo- 
sperms  and  Dicotyledons ;  (6)  roots  of  Phanerogams ;  (7)  r^aced 
bundles  of  leayes. 

(a)  The  diacossion  of  the  disposition  of  the  bundles  in  the  stem,  and 
their  relation  to  the  leaf  bundles,  together  with  the  development  and 
structure  of  secondary  bundles,  belongs  properly  to  the  special  anatomy 
of  the  Phanerogams.     (See  Chapter  XX.) 

§  IV.  Thb  Fundamental  System,  or  the  System  op 
Ground  Tissues. 

168.~The8e  terms  refer  to  the  mass  of  yarions  tissues 
lying  within  the  epidermis,  and  not  included  in  the  fibro- 
Tascular  bundles,  when  they  are  present.  In  passing  down 
through  the  lower  plants  this  inner  mass  becomes  more  and 
more  simple,  until  it  is  composed  of  but  one  homogeneous 
tissue,  when  the  term  system  can  no  longer  bo  profitably 
applied  to  it ;  in  passing  to  the  higher  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  in  this  portion  of  their  structure  an  increasing 
complexity,  which  comes  at  last  to  more  than  equal  that  of 
either  the  epidermal  or  fibro-vascular  systems. 

164.— In  its  fullest  development,  the  fundamental  system 
may  contain  parenchyma  of  yarious  forms,  collenchyma, 
sclerenchyma,  laticiferous  tissue,  and  possibly  also  fibrous 
tissue.*  Their  arrangement,  within  certain  limits,  presents 
a  considerable  degree  of  similarity  in  nearly  related  ^oups 
of  plants,  but  this  is  by  no  means  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fibro-vascular  system. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  fibrous  tissue  occurs  In  the  fundamental 
system  ;  there  are  some  cases  {6.g.,  in  Ferns,  Lycopodiaceae,  etc.) 
which  appear  to  show  that  it  does,  but  possibly  they  admit  of  other  in- 
terpretation.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  many  eminent  botanists 
(notably  Schwendener,  Russow,  Falconberg,  and  De  Bary)  hold  that  aU 
fibrous  tissue  belongs  to  the  fundamental  system,  and  as  a  consequence, 
that  it  in  no  case  is  a  proper  constituent  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle. 
This  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  making  a  typical  form  of  bundle 
(composed  of  tracheary  and  sieve  tissues),  and  then  insisting  that  all  tis- 
sues  not  found  in  the  type  are  extra-fascicalar,  a  course  which  cannot 
be  followed  in  this  book. 
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(1.)  Parenchyma  is  the  most  constant  of  the  fundamental 
tissues  ;  it  makes  up  the  whole  of  the  interior  plant-body  in 
those  cases  where  there  has  been  no  differentiation  into  more 
tlian  one  tissue,  and  from  here,  it  is  present  in  varying 
amount  in  nearly  all  (if  not  all)  cases  up  to  and  including 
the  highest  plants.  In  stems  of  Monocotyledons  it  makes  up 
the  mass  of  tissue  lying  between  the  scattered  bundles,  and 
in  stems  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  it  constitutes 
the  pith  and  portions  of  the  bark. 
(2.)  Collenchyma,  when  pi'esent,  as  it  frequently  is  in  the 

stems  and  leaves  of  Dicotyle- 
dons, is  always  either  in  con- 
tact with  or  near  to  the  epi- 
dermis. 

(3.)  Sclerenchyma  is  com- 
mon beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Bry- 
ophytes,  Pteridophytes,  and 
Phanerogams.  It  appears  to 
replace  collenchyma  in  parts 
having  greater  firmness  than 
that  given  by  the  latter.    Some 

Hff.  110.— Margin  of  leaf  of  Pl»tf#/>fn-     .  m  ^  r. 

a$m,  tran8Vftr»«o  »eciion ;  c.  cnticuiar-  forms  01  sclerenchyma  are 
a'^^o1i^cmttii;ed?a^^^^^^^  scarcely    to   be   distinguished 

^^^iS:T.^^^i^S^.A'^\   from  fibrous    tissue-^.^r.,   in 

p,chloro|phyU-bearrngparenchyina;pr,  ^\^q  hvpoderma  of  piuC  IcavCS 
contracted  protoplasmic  contents.    X  J*^  .v       *^ 

80o.-Aftor  Sachs.  (Fig.   110,  ^T,  *').     It  may  be 

that  the  supposed  cases  of  fibrous  tissue  among  the  funda- 
mental tissues  will  turn  out  to  be  sclerenchyma  instead. 

(4.)  Laticiferous  tissue  may  occur,  apparently,  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  fundamental  system  of  Phanerogamous  plants. 

155.— It  is  thus  seen  that  in  general  the  tissues  of  the 
fundamental  system  are  so  disposed  that  the  periphery  is 
harder  and  firmer  than  the  usually  soft  interior,  although 
there  are  many  exceptions.  This  general  structure  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  Hypoderma  for  those  portions  of  the  funda- 
mental system  which  lie  immediately  beneath,  or  near  to  the 
epidermis.  Hypoderma  is  not  a  distinctly  limited  portion — 
in  fact,  it  is  often  diflScult  to  say  how  far  it  does  extend ; 
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however,  it  usually  includes  several,  or  even  many,  layers  of 
^Us,  or  the  whole  of  each  of  the  tissue-masses  {e,g,,  collen- 
ch3rmay  sclerenchyma,  etc.)  which  immediately  underlie  the 
epidermis  (Fig.  110,  g,  i). 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  fundamental  system,  inside 
of  the  hypoderma,  is  designated  by  Sachs  as  the  Intermediate 
tissue.  The  term  is  of  but  little  value  in  many  of  the  higher 
plants,  where  more  particular  names  may  be  applied  ;  but  in 
some  Monocotyledons,  most  Pteridophytes,  and  in  Bryo- 
phytes  it  is  very 
serviceable. 

166.— Cork. 
Within  the  zone 
which  the  hypo- 
derma  includes 
there  frequently 
takes  place  a  pe- 
culiar develop- 
ment  of  the 
young  parenchy- 
ma, giving  rise 
to  layers  of  dead 
cells,  whose  cav- 
ities are  filled 
with  air  only. 
The  walls  in 

fha  nrwh  rtolf\  aro  fCT^n  cell*,  I  he  phellodenna  ;  between  *  and  r  a  layer  of 
Mie  COTK'OUK)  aie  ^ells  fllled  with  protopIa«im,  called  the  phellogenor  cork 
thin    and    weak,    cambium,    x  850.-After  Prantl. 

while  in  others  (^.^.,  the  beech)  they  are  much  thickened, 
and  in  all  cases  they  are  nearly  impermeable  to  water.  True 
cork  is  destitute  of  intercellular  spaces,  its  cells  being  of 
regular  shape  (generally  cuboidal)  and  fitted  closely  to  each 
other  (Fig.  111). 

167. — Cork  substance  is  formed  by  the  repeated  subdivis- 
ion of  the  cells  of  a  meristem  layer  of  the  fundamental  tissue 
fPig.  J.11) ;  these  continue  to  grow  and  divide  by  parti- 
tions parallel  to  the  epidermis,  forming  layers  of  cork  with 
its  cells  disposed  in  radial  rows  (Fig.  Ill,  k).     Shortly  after 


FUr.  111.— Trans veri«o  nection  of  one-year  old  stem  of  Ai- 
larUhtis  fflandutotnts.    e.  epidermis  ;  k,  cork-cells ;  r,  inner 
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their  fonnation  the  cork-cells  lose  their  protoplasmic  oon-^ 
tents,  while  beneath  them  new  cells  are  constantly  being  cut 
off  from  the  cells  of  the  generating  layer ;  in  this  way  the 
mass  of  dead  cork  tissue  is  formed  and  pushed  out  from  its 
living  base. 

168.— The  generating  tissue  is  called  the  Phellogen,*  or 
Cork-cambium  ;  it  occurs  not  only  in  the  hypoderma,  but  in 
any  other  part  of  the  fundamental  system,  and,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  in  the  secondary  tibro-vascular  bundles. 
When  a  living  portion  of  a  plant  is  injured,  as  by  cutting, 
the  uninjured  parenchyma-cells  beneath  the  wound  often 
change  into  a  layer  of  phellogen,  from  which  a  protecting 

mass  of  cork  is  then 
developed. 

169. — Lenticels 
are  in  many  cases  the 
result  of  a  restricted 
corky  growth  just  be- 
neath a  stoma.  Phel- 
logen consisting  of  a 
few  cells  of  the  hypo- 

Flff.  112  — Tmnsveree  section  of  a  portion  of  the  ,  .     .  -•'f 

intemode  of  a  yonn^  twig  of  B*'tula  alba,   e,  cuticle,  derma,  IS  lormed  im- 

ramewhat  eeparated  from  the  epidermis ;  e,  «,  epider-  -„^  j;oi.-.i_-      v^i-^«r       « 

mis :  a.  cavity  under  the  »toma  seen  In  crostueection  meaiateiy      oeiOW      a 

above  :  «,  «,  cells  which  are  beginning  the  procesa  of  cf^^-.    /"c^:  „     i-i  9    ^\  . 

muUlpllcailon  by  flpaion,  conrtftutlng  the  pheUogen  oi-oiiia  \ri^,    11/C,  X)  y 

of  the  futuro  lenticel.    x  876.-After  De  Bary.  ^jy  ^q  grOWth  of  COrk 

from  this  phellogen  the  epidermis  is  pushed  out  and  finally 
raptured,  exposing  the  roundish  or  elongated  mass  of  corkf 
(Fig.  113).  Lenticels  are  of  frequent  occuri-ence  on  the  young 
branches  of  birch,  beech,  cherry,  elder,  lilac,  etc.,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  as  slightly  elevated  roughish 
spots,  usually  of  a  different  color  from  the  epidermis. 

(a)  The  examiDation  of  the  tissues  of  the  fundamental  system  may 
in  general  be  made  with  considerable  ease,  by  making  traii8verse,tan- 
^ential  and  radial  sections. 

♦  From  the  Greek  ^e>?.of,  cork. 

t  It  appears  quite  certain  that  not  all  lenticels  develop  from  the 
hypoderma  beneath  stomata ;  phellogen  forms  beneat'i  the  epider- 
mis at  other  points,  and  gives  rise  to  lenticels  in  a  way  essentiaJly  as 
in  the  other  cases. 
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(b)  Ordinary  herbaceous  DicotyledoDS  faraish  the  beet  examplefi  of 
folly  developed  fandamental  tissues ;  tbej  can  be  most  ensilj  exam- 
ined after  soaking  for  some  time  in  alcohol. 

{c)  Examples  of  thin-walled  cork  are,  of  course,  best  obtained  from 


Fig.  113.— Transverse  section  throngh  a  lentlcel  of  Betuta  alba,  e, «,  epidermis ;  «, 
old  Htoina ;  under  this  i»  a  mass  of  cork  which  develops  from  the  phellogen  layer 
lying  next  to  the  ordinary  parenchyma  (figared  darlcer)  ;  the  great  mnltipUcatioB  of 
cork-cells  has  pashed  ont  the  epidermis,    x  S8U.— After  De  Bary. 

the  ordinary  commercial  article  ;  the  thick-walled  form  may  be  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  beech,  willow,  prickly  ash  (XanthooDylum  AmeV' 
ieanum)t  Viburnum  opulu$t  etc.  Its  development  may  be  observed  by 
making  successive  sections  of  the  shoots  at  different  heights. 
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INTERCELLULAR  SPACES  AND  SECRETION  RES- 
ERVOIRS. 

160. — In  addition  to  the  cayities  and  passages  which  are 
formed  in  the  plant  from  cells  and  their  modifications^  there 
are  many  important  ones  which  are  intercellular,  and  which 
at  no  time  were  composed  of  cells.  In  some  cases  they  so 
closely  resemble  the  cavities  derived  from  cells  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  their  real  nature  can  be  made  out. 
In  their  simplest  form  they  are  the  small  irregular  spaces 
which  appear  during  the  rapid  growth  of  parenchyma-cells 
(Fig.  51,  p.  67) ;  from  these  to  the  large  legular  canals 
which  are  common  in  many  water  plants  there  are  all  inter- 
mediate gradations. 

161. — In  leaves,  especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  under 
portion,  there  are  usually  many  large  irregular  spaces  be- 
tween the  cells  ;  they  are  in  communication  with  the  exter- 
nal air  through  the  stomata,  and  contain  only  air  and  watery 
vapor.  The  petioles  and  stems  of  many  aquatic  plants  con- 
tain exceedingly  large  air-conducting  intercellular  canals, 
which  occupy  even  more  space  than  the  surrounding  tissues 
(Fig.  9,  page  20).  In  the  Water-lilies  {NymphcBacecB)  and 
Water-plantains  (AlismacecB)  they  are  so  large  as  to  be  read- 
ily seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Naiads  (Naiadaceop) 
they  are  almost  equally  large  (Fig.  114).  In  the  fibro- vascu- 
lar bundles  of  Equisetuniy  and  of  many  Monocotyledons  and 
some  Dicotyledons,  there  are  intercellular  canals,  sometimes 
of  very  considerable  diameter  (Figs.  99,  102,  103).  Tjastly, 
in  the  medullary  parenchyma  (pith)  of  many  plants  there  is 
a  large  central  cavity  (although  formed  in  part  by  the  rup- 
ture of  some  cell-walls),  which  must  be  considered  as  iuter- 
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cellular ;  of  this  nature  are  the  cavities  in  many  hollow  stems 

e.^.,  in  many  Umbelliferae  and  Gramineae. 

1^2. There  are  in  many  plants  intercellular  spaces  and 

canals  which  are  made  the  receptacles  for  special  secretions, 
and  to  which  the 
name  of  Secretion 
Reservoirs  may  be 
applied.  They  are 
surrounded  { at 
first,  at  least)  by 
secreting  cells, 
which  furnish  the 
oil,  gum,  resin,  and 
other  substances 
(seep.  62)  found  in 
the  reservoirs. 
Their  structure 
and  mode  of  de- 
velopment may  be 

illustrjftted  by  the  ' 

gum-canals  of  the 
Ivy  {Hedera  helix). 
Each  at  first  con- 
sists of  a  long  col- 
umn developed  in 
the  pbloSm,  and 
composed  of  four 
or  five  rows  of  thin- 
walled  cells  arrang- 
ed radially  about  a 

common  axis.    The  Y\%.  1 14.— Part  of  the  tranBvewe  section  ttaroasfa  the 

„                       .  •  Internode  of  the  stem  of  Potamogeton  peoUnatut,  show- 

CellS  soon   separate  ine  tho  lanje  Intercellnlar  ttjpncen  between  thfl  central 

f,.^m  «o«l%  r^f  ViAK  iTi  flbro-v«(»cn1arbnndle  and  the  circtimferenre  of  the  atem  : 

nom  eacn  Oiner  in  ^  ^  epidermic:  a,  a  small  bundle,  conaiptf n^  of  enrronnd- 

fV»Q  Qvic  r\f  fVin  nril  Inij  flbrons  tiwne  and  a  v*»ry  small  central  mass  of  sieve 

me  axis  01  tne  COl-  tigp^e:  A.  6.  ft.  small  bnndle»»  containing  only  flbrona  ti« 

limn        fl.nrl        fVina  ene;  »,  bundle  sheath  of  principal  hnndl^  In  the  axis  of 

uuiii,      ttiiu        tuus  the  (.tern,  wirhln  which  is  a  ma«» of  sieve  tlwnepnrronnd- 

form  a  small  canal  *"*^  *^®  Intercellnlar  canal,  g.    x  80. -After  De  Bary. 

(Fig.  115,  A),  which  is  afterward  increased  in  diameter  by 
the  formation  of  radial  partitions,  and  the  tangential  growth 
of  the  surrounding  cells  (Fig.  115,  J^).    The  surrounding 
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cells  secrete  a  peculiar  sap  or  gum,  which  passes  into  and 
fills  up  the  canal. 

In  the  Conifera  the  turpentine  canals  have  essentially  the 
same  structure.  They  aie  found  in  the  bark,  wood  and  pith  ; 
they  occasionally  unite  with  one  another,  or  change  their 
direction  through  some  of  the  medullary  rays,  the  cells  of 
which  have  apparently  become  transformed  into  resin-secret- 
ing tissue. 

163.— Allied  to  the  foregoing,  although  formed  in  a 
slightly  different  way,  are  the  small  seci-etion  reservoirs  of 
many  plants,  and  in  which  oils,  renins,  gums,  and  other 


FIff.  115.— Trnwrene  sectlonff  of  yoang  stem  of  Ivy  {Eedtra  heUx).    A,  young  h 
tercellnlar  gnm  caDal,  rarrounded  by  roar  cells ;  o.  cambium ;  wb,  soft  bast ;  3, 
fully  derelc^  canal,  g ;  b,  tmst ;  rp,  cortical  parrnchyma.    x  800. «- After  Sacht. 

odorous  substances  are  collected.  The  fragrance  of  many 
fruits — e.g.^  oranges  and  lemons — is  due  to  the  oils  and  other 
matters  contained  in  such  receptacles.  In  Didamnus  frax- 
inella  these  are  developed  as  follows  :  two  mother-cells  (j»,  jo. 
Fig.  116)  appear  in  the  hypoderma  and  divide  by  several 
partitions,  forming  a  mass  of  thin-walled  secreting  cells 
(Fig.  116,  B) ;  these,  by  a  degeneration  of  their  walls,  fuse 
into  a  common  cavity  filled  with  oil  and  watery  matter  (Fig. 
116,  r*).  It  appears  that  the  outer  layer  of  secreting  cells 
(r,  c)  is  developed  from  the  epidermis  (Fig.  116,  Ay  d,  c); 
hence  this  is  partly  an  epidermal  structure. 

Of  like  nature  are  the  reservoirs  in  the  '*  glandular  hairs" 
of  the  same  plant ;  in  fact,  the  two  structures  are  apparently 
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but  slightly  different  deyelopments  of  the  same  organ  (Fig. 
117). 

(a)  The  smaUer  and  more  irregalar  intercellalar  spaoes  may  be 
studied  in  the  lundaniental  tissae  of  the  stem  of  Indian  corn,  in  the 
parenchyma  of  moat  leavea,  and  the  atems  of  Junmu. 


B 


Tn.  118. 


Fig.  117. 


Tig.  116.— Internal  glands  of  the  leaf  of  Dieiamnut  fraatinOla.  A  and  B.  early 
■tapes  of  development;  C,  matare  gland  ;  d,  epidermis  ;  e,  py  mother-cells  of  me  ue- 
creting  cells :  o,  drop  of  ethereal  oil.— After  Kauter. 

Fig.  117.— Glandular  hair  of  the  inflorescence  of  Dic^amnut  fraxinella;  A  and  B, 
earliest  stages,  showing  the  origin  to  be  nimilar  to  that  of  the  internal  fldands  ;  C7,  f  ally 
developed  hair  ;  the  part  A  is  the  tine  hair,  while  all  below  it,  indamnir  the  oil  cav- 
ity, is  to  be  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  sub-epidermal  cells.  X  aboat  S^.— After 
Banter. 

(f>)  Thin  cross-sections  of  the  stems  and  petioles  of  Nymphaa, 
Nuphar,  Nelumbium,  Sagittaria,  Potamogeton,  and  many  other  water 
plants,  afford  excellent  specimens  for  the  study  of  intercellular  c^nala 
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Tbe  relation  of  the  inteTcellalar  spaces  of  the  leavee  to  the  canals  of 
the  petioles  maj  be  studied  by  carefully  made  longitudinal  sectioiiB. 

(c)  The  resin  canals  of  SUphium  lacinifUam  and  8.  perfolicUum,  and 
the  turpentine  canals  of  Conifene,  furnish  excellent  examples  of  the 
larger  secretion  reservoirs,  while  the  smaller  ones  may  be  studied  in 
the  cavities  in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  the  leaves  of  Dictam" 
nu%,  Xanthowvlwn^  Rue  (Buta),  Byperieum,  and  many  Labiate. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PLANT-BODY. 
§  I.   Qenebauzed  Fobms. 

164. — The  cells^  tissues,  and  tissue  systems  described  in 
the  preceding  pages  are  variously  arranged  in  the  different 
groups  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  form  the  plant-body. 
The  simplest  plants  are  single  cells  or  undifferentiated 
masses  of  cells;  in  those  next  higher  the  cells  are  aggre- 
gated into  simple  tissues,  while  still  above  these  the  tissues 
are  grouped  into  tissue  systems.  With  this  internal  differ- 
entiation there  is  a  corresponding  differentiation  of  the  ex- 
ternal plant-body.  The  lower  plants  are  not  only  simpler  as 
to  their  internal  structure,  but  they  are  so  as  to  their  exter- 
nal form  as  well.  The  higher  plants  are  as  much  more 
complex  than  the  lower  ones  as  to  their  external  parts  as 
they  are  in  regard  to  their  tissues  and  tissue  systems. 

165. — In  the  lowest  groups  of  plants  the  simple  plant- 
body  has  no  members  ;  the  single-or  few-celled  alga  has  no 
parts  like  root,  stem,  or  leaf  ;  it  is  a  unit  as  to  its  external 
form.  In  the  higher  groups,  on  the  contrary,  the  plant- 
body  is  composed  of  several  to  many  less  or  more  distinct 
members.  In  those  plants  in  which  they  first  appear,  the 
members  are  not  clearly  or  certainly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  general  plant-body ;  but  in  the  higher  groups  they  be- 
come distinctly  set  off,  and  are  eventually  differentiated  into 
a  multitude  of  structural  and  functional  forms. 

lee. — As  will  be  seen  in  the  future  chapters,  every  plant, 
in  its  earliest  (embryonic)  stages,  is  simple  and  memberless ; 
and  every  member  of  any  of  the  higher  plants  is  at  first  india- 
tinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  plant-body ;  it  is  only  in 
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the  later  growth  of  any  member  that  it  becomes  distinct ;  in 
other  words,  every  member  is  a  modification  of,  and  develop- 
ment from,  the  general  plant-body.  Likewise,  where  equiva- 
lent members  have  a  different  particular  form  or  function, 
it  is  only  in  the  later  stages  of  growth  that  the  differences 
appear.  All  equivalent  members  are  alike  in  their  earlier 
stages,  whether,  for  example,  they  eventually  become  broad 
green  surfaces  (foliage  leaves),  bracts,  scales,  floral  envelopes, 
or  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower. 

167. — These  facts  make  it  necessary  to  have  some  general 
terms  for  the  parts  of  the  plant-body,  which  are  applicable 
to  them  in  all  their  forms.  We  must  have,  for  example,  a 
term  so  generalized  as  to  include  foliage  leaves,  bracts,  scales, 
floral  envelopes,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  the  so-called  leaf- 
series.  So,  too,  there  is  need  of  a  term  to  include  stems, 
bulbs,  bud,  and  flower  axes,  root-stocks,  corms,  tubers,  and 
the  other  forms  of  the  so-called  stem-series. 

168. — By  a  careful  study  of  the  members  of  the  more 
perfect  plants  we  find  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  four 
general  forms,  viz.,  (1)  Caulome,  which  includes  the  stem 
and  the  many  other  members  which  are  found  to  be  its 
equivalent ;  (2)  FhyUome,  including  the  leaf  and  its  equiva- 
lents ;  (3)  Trichome,  which  includes  all  outgrowths  or  ap- 
pendages of  the  surface  of  the  plant,  as  hairs,  bristles,  root- 
hairs,  etc.  ;  (4)  the  Root,  whioh  includes,  besides  ordinary 
subterranean  roots,  those  of  epiphytes,  parasites,  etc. 

169.— As  indicated  above,  in  the  lower  plants  the  differ- 
entiation into  members  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  higher, 
and  in  passing  downward  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  groups 
are  reached  in  which  it  is  inappreciable,  and  finally  in  which 
it  is  entirely  wanting ;  such  an  undifferentiated  plant-body 
is  called  a  Thallome,  and  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the 
original  form,  or  prototype. 

170.— Thallome.*  The  simplest  thallome  is  the  single 
cell ;  this,  though  generally  rounded,  is,  in  some  cases 
{Botrydium,  Caulerpa,  etc.),  irregularly  extended  into 
branch-like  or  leaf -like  portions,  which  must  not  be  mistaken 

•  From  the  Greek  i^oXA^S,  a  young  pboot,  lirancli,  or  frond. 
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lor  members  coordinate  with  those  mentioned  above,  as  they 
are  only  parts  of  a  unit,  instead  of  members  of  a  body ;  they 
may  be  regarded  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  foreshadowings  or 
anticipations  of  the  members  of  the  higher  plants.  Plants 
composed  of  rows  of  cells  or  cell  surfaces  frequently  show 
no  indication  whatever  of  a  division  into  members  ;  but,  in 
some  cases,  there  is  a  little  differentiation,  which,  though 
not  carried  far  enough  to  give  rise  to  members,  is  the  same 
in  kind  In  the  larger  algae  there  is  sometimes  so  much  of 
a  differentiation  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  why  certain 
parts  ought  not  to  be  called  members.  Caulome  and  phyl- 
lome,  at  least,  are  strongly  hinted  at  in  the  Fucaceae,  and 
in  this  group,  although  the  term  thallome  is  applied  to  the 
plant-body,  it  must  be  admitted  as  not  fully  applicable. 
Structures  of  this  kind  are  instructive,  as  showing  that  the 
passage  from  the  thallome  plant-body  to  that  in  which 
members  are  differentiated  is  by  no  means  an  abrupt  or 
sudden  one. 

171.— Mutual  Belations  of  Thallome,  Caulome,  and 
Phyllome.  The  caulome  is  the  phyllome-bearing  axis  of  the 
pl^t,  and  phyllomes  are  the  members  developed  upon  the 
caulome.  The  two  have  a  reciprocal  relation,  and  in  no 
case  is  the  one  present  without  the  other.  The  definition  of 
the  one  involves  that  of  the  other.  Both  are  derived 
directly  from  the  thallome,  and  that  differentiation  which 
gives  rise  to  one  necessarily  produces  the  other.  The  differ- 
entiation of  thallome  into  caulome  and  phyllome  is  simply 
a  lobing  and  contraction  of  the  marginal  portions  into  sepa- 
rable phyllomes,  and  a  rounding  and  contraction  of  the 
central  or  axial  portion  into  a  caulome. 

172. — Caulome.*  By  this  general  name  we  designate 
all  axial  members  of  the  plant  In  the  more  obvious  cases, 
the  caulome  is  the  axis  which  bears  leaves  (foliage),  and  in 
this  form  it  constitutes  (1)  the  Stem;  branches  are  only  stems 
which  originate  laterally  upon  other  stems. 

The  other  caulome  forms  are  : 

(2.)  Runners,  which  are  bract-bearing,  slender,  weak,  and 
trailing. 

*  Prom  the  Greek  kov^oS,  stem. 
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•  * 

(3.)  Root^tocks,  which  are  bract  or  scale-bearing,  usually 

weak,  and  subterranean. 

(4.)  Tubers,  which  are  bract  or  scale-bearing,  short  and 
thickened,  and  subterranean. 

(5.)  Corms,  which  are  leaf-bearing,  short  and  thickened, 
and  subterranean. 

(6.)  Bulb-axes,  which  are  leaf -bearing,  short  and  conical, 
and  subterran)ean. 

(7.)  Flower-axes,  which  are  bract,  perianth,  stamen,  and 
pistil-bearing,  short,  and  usually  conical  and  aerial. 

(8.)  Tendrils,  which  are  degraded,  slender,  aerial  cau- 
lomes,  nearly  destitute  of  phyllomes. 

(9.)  Thorns,  which  are  degraded,  thick,  conical,  aerial 
caulomes,  nearly  destitute  of  phyllomes. 

178. — ^Phyllome.*  The  phyllome  is  always  a  lateral 
member  upon  a  caulome.  It  is  usually  a  flat  expansion  and 
extension  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  caulome.  Its  most 
common  form  is  (1)  the  Leaf  (foliage),  which  is  usually  large, 
broad,  and  mainly  made  up  of  chlorophyll-bearing  paren- 
chyma. 

The  other  phyllome  forms  are  : 

(2.)  Bracts,  which  are  smaller  than  leaves,  generally  green. 

(3.)  Scales,  which  are  usually  smaller  than  leaves,  wanting 
in  chlorophyll-bearing  parenchyma,  and  with  generally  a 
firm  texture. 

(4.)  Floral  envelopes,  which  are  variously  modified,  but 
generally  wanting  in  chlorophyll-bearing  parenchyma,  and 
with  generally  a  more  delicate  texture. 

(5.)  Stamens,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  parenchyma  de- 
velops male  reproductive  cells  (pollen). 

(6.)  Carpels,  bearing  or  enclosing  female  reproductive 
organs  (ovules). 

(7.)  Tendrils  and  Spines,  which  are  reduced  or  degraded 
forms,  composed  of  the  modified  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and 
a  very  little  parenchyma  ;  in  the  first  the  structures  are  weak 
and  pliable,  in  the  latter  stout  and  rigid. 

The  altogether  special  modifications  of  the  phyllome,  as  in 
pitchers  and  cups,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

*  From  the  Greek  fvXXov,  leaf. 
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174. — Triohome.*  The  trichome  is  a  surface  appendage 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells  usually  arranged  in  a  row  or 
a  column^  sometimes  in  a  mass.  Its  most  common  forms  are 
met  with  in  (1)  the  Hairs  of  many  plants.     (See  page  95.) 

The  other  trichome  forms  are  : 

(2.)  Bristles,  each  consisting  of  a  single  pointed  cell  or 
a  row  of  cells,  whose  walls  are  much  thickened  and  hardened. 

(3.)  Prickles,  like  the  last,  but  stouter,  and  usually  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  cells  below. 

(4.)  Scales,  in  which  the  terminal  cell  gives  rise  by  fission 
to  a  flat  scale,  which  soon  becomes  dry. 

(5.)  Glands,  which  are  generally  short,  bearing  one  or 
more  secreting  cells. 

'  (6.)  Root'hairs,   which  are  long,  thin,  single-celled  (in 
mosses  a  row  of  cells),  and  subterranean. 

(7.)  Sporangia  of  Pteridophytes,  some  of  whose  interior 
cells  develop  into  reproductive  cells  (spores). 

(8.)  Ovules  of  Phanerogams,  one  or  more  of  whose  cells 
develop  into  reproductive  cells  (embryo  sacs).! 

175.— Boot.  The  root  is  that  portion  of  the  plant-body 
which  is  clothed  at  its  growing  point  with  a  root-cap.  In 
ascending-  through  the  vegetable  kingdom  roots  are  the 
latest  of  the  generalized  forms  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  in  the  embryo  they  appear  to  be  formed  later  than 
caulome  and  phyllome.  They  present  fewer  variations  than 
any  of  the  other  generalized  forms.  The  ordinary  (1)  Sub- 
terranean roots  ot  plants  are  typical.  They  differ  but  little 
from  one  another  in  all  the  groups  of  the  Pteridophytes  and 
Phanerogams. 

The  other  root  forms  are  : 

(2.)  Aerial  roots,  which  project  into  the  air,  and  often  have 
their  epidermis  peculiarly  thickened,  as  in  the  epiphytic 
orchids. 

(3.)  Roots  of  Parasites,  which  are  usually  quite  short,  and 


*  From  the  Greek  ^(h^^  Tpixoi,  a  liair. 

f  It  is  held  by  some  botanists  that  in  some  plants  tbe  ovule  is  '*  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  axis/'  and  that  in  others  it  is  a  leaf  or  fMirt  of  a 
leaf. 
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in  some  cases  provided  with  sucker-like  organs,  by  means  of 
which  they  come  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  their  hosts. 

176.— Fartioidar  Belations  of  Phyllome  to  Caulome. 
Sachs*  has  formulated  the  relations  of  phyllome  to  canlome 
in  substance  as  follows : 

(1.)  Phyllomes  always  originate  from  the  Primary  Meris- 
tem  of  the  punctum  vegetationis  ;  fully  ditferentialed  tissues 
are  incapable  of  producing  them. 

(2.)  They  are  always  exogenous  formations ;  that  is,  tiiey 


Fig.  119. 


Fio.  118. 


Fig.  118.— Biagrams  of  dichotomons  branching.    A,  normal  dichotomy,  in  which 
each  branch  is  again  dichotomoudly  branched  ;  JB,  helicoid  dichoKHnj,  in  which  the 


\  again  dicbotomoudlv  Di ,     .  , 

righMiand  branch,  r,  does  not  develop  further,  while  the  left-hand  one,  /,  is  in  every 
caee  again  branched  ;  (7,  ecorpioid  dicnotomy,  in  which  the  branches  are  alternately 
further  developed.— After  Sachs. 


Fig.  119.— Diflgram  of  botryose  monopodial  branching.    The  numerals  indicate  the 
"generations.'' 

develop  from  outer  and  not  inner  tissues,  consequently  their 
tissues  are  externally  continuous  with  those  of  the  caulome. 
(3.)  They  always  originate  below  the  growing  apex  of  the 
canlome  as  lateral  outgrowths ;  they  may  appear  singly,  so 
that  no  two  are  situated  at  the  same  height  on  the  stem,  or 
two  or  more  may  grow  at  once,  generally  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another  in  the  circumference  of  the  caulome. 

*  "Text-Book,"  p.  181. 
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(4.)  They  always  arise  in  acropetal*  order. 

(5.)  They  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  caulome  does  above 
their  insertion.  When  they  are  numerous  their  rapid  growth 
gives  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  phyllomes  known  as  a  Bud. 

(6.)  The  phyllomes  of  any  plant  are  always  of  a  different 
form  than  the  canlomes. 

177.— General  Modes  of  Branohing  of  Members.  There 
are  two  general  modes  of  the  branching  of  the  members  of 
the  plant-body.  In  the  one,  the  apex  of  the  growing  mem- 
ber divides  into  two  new  growing  points,  from  which  branches 
proceed ;  this  is  the  Dichotwnous  mode  of  branching  (Fig. 


Wig.  tiO.— IHagramt  of  cymoee  ncmopodial  hrenchhig.   A  and  B,  soorpioid 
(7,  forked  cymoM  monopodium.  the  compound  or  falsely  dlcbotomons  cyme  (call 
also  the  dickoHum)  ■  />,  Qelkoia  cyme.— After  Sachs. 

118).  In  the  other,  the  now  growing  points  arise  as  lateral 
members,  while  the  original  apex  of  the  parent  stem  still 
retains  its  place  and  often  its  growth ;  this  is  the  Mono- 
podia! mode  of  branching  (Fig.  119).  Both  modes  are  sub- 
ject to  many  modifications,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
briefly  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 

A.— DICHOTOMOUS. 
1.  J^ffrked  dichotomy ^  in  which  both  branches  of  each  bifurcat^'^n  are 
equally  developed  (Fig.  118,  A). 


*  Acropetal,  teiiding  toward  the  summit ;  frim  the  Oreek   (UoOm 
summit,  and  ireroa,  to  more  toward. 
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2.  Sympodial  dichotomy,  in  which  one  of  the  branchee  of  each  hifur. 
catioD  develops  more  than  tbe  other. 

a.  Helieoid  tympodiai  dichotomy,  in  which  tbe  greater  development 

is  always  on  one  side  (Fig.  118,  B). 
h.  Bcorpioid  aympodial  dichotomy,  in  which  the  greater  develop- 
ment is  alternately  on  one  side  and  the  other  (Fig.  118,  (7). 

B.— MONOPODIAI^. 

1.  Botryose  monopodium,  in  wbicb.  as  a  rule,  the  axis  continues  to 
grow,  and  retains  its  ascendency  over  its  lateral  branches  (Fig.  119). 

2.  Cymose  monopodium,  in  which  the  axis  soon  ceases  to  grow,  and  la 
overtopptHi  by  one  or  more  of  its  lateral  brancbes. 

a.  Forked  eymose  monopodium,  in  which  the  lateral  branches  are 

all  developed  (Fig.  120,  O), 

b.  Sympodial  eymose  monopodium,  in  which  some  of  the  lateral 

branches  are  suppressed  ;  this  may  be 
y.  Helieoid,  when  the  suppression  is  all  on  one  side  (Fig.  120, 

D) ;  or 
l/^,  Soorpioid,  when  the  suppression  is  alternately  on  one  side 

and  the  other  (Fig.  120,  Jl  and  J9). 

Dichotomous  branching  takes  pla^  in  many  Thallophytes ;  it  is 
beautifully  seen  in  tbe  appendages  to  the  perithecia  of  many  Erysipha- 
cee  (e.g.,  lilac-blight,  cherry- blight,  etc.)  It  occurs  also  in  the  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves  of  many  Pteridopbytes,  and  the  leaves  and  other 
phyllome  structures  of  some  Phanerogams. 

Monopodial  branching  is,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  general  rule  for  all 
members  of  the  plant-body  in  Phanerogams,  and  ijo^  Pteridopbytes, 
Bryopbytes,  and  ThaUophytes  very  much  of  the  branching  is  also  of 
this  kind.* 

§11.   Stems. 

178. — The  primary  stem  of  a  plant  first  develops  from  the 
meristem  tissue  of  the  embryo ;  its  subsequent  growth  is  a 
growth  from  the  meristem  of  the  punctum  vegetationis,  to- 
gether with  an  intercalary  growth  of  its  newer  parts.  On 
account  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  its  young  leayes,  it  usu- 
ally happens  that  the  stem  is  terminated  by,  and  appears  to 
grow  from,  a  bud  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  common  statement  that 
stems  grow  from  buds.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
bud  in  detail. 


*  A  full  diHcus»ion  of  this  subject  would  occupy  more  space  than  can 
be  allotted  to  it  in  tliis  book,  and  any  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  in  a 
few  pages  would  tend  rather  to  confuse  the  student  than  to  enlighten 
him.  For  a  good  account,  the  student  is  referred  to  Sachs' "  Text-Book 
of  Botany,"  p.  155  ,*  Hofmeister's  "Allgemeine  Morphologic  der  Ge- 
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179.— •The  jpttnc^ttm  vegetationis  (growing  point)  of  a  stem 
is  generally  a  conical  point ;  upon  its  curved  surface  a  little 
below  its  apex  the  rudiments  of  leaves  appear  as  slight  swell- 
ings or  papillae ;  as  the  growing  point  elongates,  and  the 
rudimentary  leaves  grow,  new  ones  appear  above  the  pre- 
viously formed   ones.     By  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
leaves  than  the  newer  part  of  the  stem,  the  latter  comes  to 
be  covered  with  many  closely  approximated  young  leaves. 
This  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  ends  of  growing  stems  in 
summer,  hence  such  an  aggre- 
gation of  rudimentary  leaves 
may  be    termed   a  summer 
bud.     While  in  the  apex  of 
the  bud  the  leaves  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  stem,  in  its 
base  the  growth  of  the  stem 
is  much  the  most  rapid.  This 
later  stem-growth  is  an  inter- 
calary one,  and  it  results  in 
separating  the  previously  ap- 
proximated leaves  a  consid- 
erable   distance    from    one 
another,   forming  the  inter- 
nodes  of  the  stem. 

180. — Winter  buds  have 
essentially  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  the  same  mode  of 

formation.        In    these,    how-  K,g.  j^i.^ExtrcS^of  abrancbof  the 

ever,    most    of    the    phvllome  Horfe-chcetnnt(y«HeM/wA4ppooa*«rw«m); 

/                                  .  ^    •^  a  large  termsnal  bud  with  two  smaller  lat- 

rudiments  develop  into  more  eral  bads  ;   a,  a,  a,  scars  of  fiillea  leaves. 

,        ,        -          ,    ^  ,            ,  .   ,  Natural  size.— After  Duchartre. 

or  less  hardened  scales,  which 

grow  rapidly  and  overtop  the  punctum  vegetationis.  The 
basal  growth  of  the  bud  ceases,  and  soon  its  apical  growth 
also,  and  thus  the  scaly  phyllomes  are  left  in  close  approxi- 
mation (Fig.  121).  Such  a  bud  is  but  a  stat«  of  the  ter- 
minal portion  of  the  leaf -bearing  stem,  and  not  a  new  for- 
mation or  member ;  it  cannot  even  be  called  an  organ. 
181, — Upon  the  return  of  warm  weather  in  the  spring 

wftcbse/'  p.  432,  and  Eicliler's  "  BiatheDdia^ramme/'  page  83  et  nq. 
In  each  there  are  many  references  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
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the  basal  growth  of  the  bud  is  resumed,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, or  simultaneously,  the  apical  growth  also.  The  thick 
scales  separate  by  the  slight  elongation  of  the  stem,  and  being 
of  no  further  use  to  the  plant  they  soon  fall  oflE.  The  inter- 
calary growth  of  the  scale-bearing  portion  of  the  stem  is  gen- 
erally much  less  than  of  that  which  bears  leaves,  hence  the 
firat  intemodes  which  appear  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are 
quite  short*  The  punctum  vegetationis  of  such  a  winter 
bud,  after  resuming  its  activity,  goes  on  developing  leaves  as 
lateral  members  exactly  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption 
in  its  activity.     Upon  the  approach  of  autumn  again  the 


Fig.  122.— Lon^tudinal  section  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  a  mom  {FonAnalU  anU- 
pyreUoa).  if,  apical  cell  ;  n,  outer  pnrt  or  one  of  rhc  eeinnents  cut  off  from  apical 
cell ;  «,  apical  cell  of  a  lateral  Icaf-boarin!^  xhoot  arising  below  a  leaf;  o,  flrvt  c^l  of 
a  leaf ;  6,  b,  cells  forming  cortex  —After  Leitgeb. 

same  process  of  bud-formation  takes  place  by  the  decrease  in 
the  rapidity  of  extension,  aud  its  final  cessation  ;  this  is  fol- 
lowed again  by  the  resumption  of  growth  upon  the  advent  of 
spring.  Thus  the  stem  exhibits  a  periodicity  in  its  growth, 
and  one  of  its  phases  is  the  so-called  winter  bud. 

182. — Branches  of  stems  (lateral  stems)  normally  originate 
in  the  punctum  vegetationis  as  lateral  ontgrowths  (Fig. 
122,  z) ;  e>»ch  develops  first  into  a  conical  mass,  which  then 
becomes  the  punctum  vegetationis  of  a  new  stem,  and  upon 
it  lateral  members  arise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  stem. 
The  new  stem  may  elongate  at  once  into  a  leafy  shoot,  as 
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takes  place  in  annuals ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  make  but 
little  growth  in  extension,  so  forming  a  bud,  as  is  common 
in  perennials  (Fig.  123).  Buds  like  the  last,  which  are 
apparently  sessile  u|X)n  the  parent  axis,  are  said  to  be  lateral, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
terminal  upon  very  short  Btejiis. 

188. — It  most  frequently  hap- 
pens that  new  stems  arise  near  to 
certain  leaves.  The  origin  of  the 
stem  may  be  below  the  leaf,  as  in 
many  Bryophytes  (z,  Fig.  122) ;  or 
beside  it,  as  in  Equisetaceae ;  or 
above  it  in  its  axil,  as  in  Monocoty- 
ledons and  Dicotyledons  (Fig.  121), 
and  it  appears  that  in  each  case  the 
new  stem  originates  shortly  after 
the  leaf. 

184. — In  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons  there  are  usually  as 
many  new  stems  formed  as  there 
are  leaves  ;  exceptionally  there  may 
be  several  new  stems  (supernumer- 
ary stems  or  buds)  formed  in  the 
axil  of  each  leaf  (Fig.  123.)  In 
mosses,  ferns,  and  Conifers,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  by  no  means  as 
many  new  stems  as  there  are  leaves. 

186. — Rarely,  new  stems  (adven- 
titious stems  or  buds)  arise  from 
the  older  parts  of  plants  ;  thus  they 
may  arise  from  petioles  and  ribs  of 
some  leaves — e.g.,  Begonia,  Bryo- 
phyllum,  etc. ;  from  the  cambium  of      pj^.  us^Bmnch  of  the  cher- 

thp    mif    fliirfAPAA    of    Rtpms p  rr       ry  bearing  lattral  bnd»;ft',6'.  *', 

me    out    SUnaces    OI    stems         e.g.,     buds  from  which  leafy  brinchee 

elm,  willow,  etc.;  and  sometimes  in   3UL?7®'°P'  ^\hi^^^^ 

^  '  1        /,!  1         which  flowern  will  develop.  Nal- 

abundance  from  the  fibre- vascular   «rai  size.— After  Dnchanre. 
bundles  of  roots — e.g.,  Populus  alba,  cherry,  sweet  potato, 
etc.     Such  structures  are  always  endogenous,  as  in  all  cases 
they  spring  from  some  portion  of,  or  near  to,  the  fibro-vas- 
colar  bundles,  and  break  through  the  overlying  tissues. 
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186. — Frequently  the  new  stems  which  are  normally  formed 
make  but  a  very  little  growth,  and  in  perennials  become 
covered  by  the  subsequently  formed  tissues  ;  they  thus  become 
the  so-called  dormant  buds.  Under  fayorable  conditions  they 
may  resume  their  growth  long  afterward,  and  they  are  then 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  adventitious  stems.  Probably  very 
many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  adventitious  stems  upon  the 
older  stems  of  Dicotyledons  are  in  reality  only  the  late 
growths  of  stems  which  have  been  dormant  for  a  long  time. 

(a)  The  development  of  stems  maj  be  studied  in  almost  anj  plant. 
Those  which  have  large  winter  bads,  however,  offer  some  advantages 
to  the  beginner.  Sucli  are  the  bads  of  hiclLorj,  horse-chestnut,  lilac, 
etc. 

(b)  Vertical  sections  should  be  made  of  the  buds  before  they  resume 
their  growth  in  the  spring,  and  these  should  be  compared  with  simUar 
sections  made  after  some  growth  has  taken  place. 

(tf)  Many  of  the  common  annuals  with  a  continued  growth — e.g,, 
balsam,  mallow,  etc.— may  be  profitably  studied  for  making  out  the 
growth  of  summer  buds.  The  young  shoots  of  many  shrubs — e.g,, 
elder  and  lilac — are  also  excellent  for  study. 

{d)  Thin  enough  longitudinal  sections  should  be  made  to  show  the 
punctum  vegetationi&  The  specimens  may  often  be  made  much  more 
instructive  by  coloring  with  carmine,  or  other  staining  fluids. 

§  III.   Of  Leaves  in  General. 

187. — ^Every  leaf  originates  in  the  Primary  Meristem  of 
the  punctum  vegetationis.  It  is  at  first  a  small  projection 
or  papilla,  composed  of  one  or  more  cells,  which  undergo  a 
rapid  division,  thereby  producing  the  quick  early  growth 
before  mentioned  (p.  139).  Generally  the  multiplication  of  the 
cells  is  such  ajs  to  give  rise  to  a  surface  whose  plane  cuts  the 
stem  transversely.  In  many  cases  the  apex  of  the  leaf  soon 
becomes  changed  into  permanent  tissue  while  the  base  con- 
tinues to  grow,  indefinitely  in  grasses  and  many  other 
Monocotyledons,  and  definitely  in  most  Dicotyledons.  In 
other  cases  the  base  passes  over  into  permanent  tissue,  while 
the  apical  portions  keep  on  growing,  as  in  ferns  and  some 
pinnate  leaves  of  Dicotyledons. 

188. — Many  leaves  are  raised  upon  a  stalk  by  a  subsequent 
growth  between  the  stem  and  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  this  leaf- 
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stalk  (petiole)  is  much  extended  in  the  lower  leaves  Of  many 
plants,  especially  of  those  which  grow  in  the  shade  or  are 
intermixed  with  other  plants.  Structurally  the  petiole  is  the 
extension  of  the  fibro- vascular  and  parenchymatous  connec- 
tion between  the  leaf  and  the  stem ;  and  it  generally  forms 
an  articulation  or  joint  with  the  stem  at  its  lower  extremity ; 
physiologically  it  is  a  support  for  the  leaf,  and  it  is  longer  or 
shorter  just  as  elongation  or  want  of  it  places  the  leaf  under 
the  best  physiological  conditions. 

189. — The  leaf  is,  when  firat  formed,  destitute  of  fibro-vas- 
cular  bundles,  and  this  is  the  permanent  condition  of  the  leaves 
of  Bryophy  tes,  and  the  leaf -like  portions  of  the  Thallophy  tes. 
In  most  higher  plants,  however,  portions  of  the  leaf  tissue 
early  become  differentiated  into  one  or  more  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  which  pass  downward  into  the  stem  and  unite 
with  the  older  bundles  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  bundles  grow 
with  the  leaf,  and  form  lateral  branches  and  branchlets, 
giving  rise  to  the  complicated  system  of  so-called  veins  so 
often  to  be  seen  (especially  in  Dicotyledons).  In  many  of 
the  smaller  phyllome  structures,  as  scales,  bracts,  etc.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  leaves,  there  are  no  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  just  as  in  the  rudiments  of  actual  leaves. 

190.^Venation.  In  mosses  and  other  plants  destitute  of 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  veins,  when  present,  are  composed 
of  but  slightly  modified  parenchyma  ;  in  higher  plants  they 
are  composed  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  and,  in  the  larger 
veins,  of  one  or  more  surrounding  layers  of  modified  paren- 
chyma in  addition.  The  disposition  of  the  veins  in  a  leaf 
depends  largely  upon  its  mode  of  growth.  Usually  several 
veins  form  early ;  i^  they  grow  from  a  common  point,  an 
arrangement  like  that  in  the  maple  (radiate  venation)  is  the 
result ;  if  the  veins  grow  from  points  on  an  axis,  the  various 
modifications  of  the  pinnate  venation  are  produced,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  elongation  of  the  axis. 

In  many  Monocotyledons  the  leaves  continue  to  grow  at 
their  bases ;  their  veins  are,  as  a  consequence,  parallel  with 
the  leaf  axis  ;  in  other  Monocotyledons  and  most  Dicoty- 
ledons the  veins  originate  on  an  extending  axis,  and  pass 
outward  to  or  near  to  the  margins. 
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101. — Leaves  are  for  the  most  pai-t  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
a  vertical  plane  passing  from  base  to  apex  generally  dividing 
them  into  two  equal  and  corresponding  halves.  In  the  elm, 
linden,  begonia,  etc.,  and  the  leaflets  of  many  compound 
leaves,  the  two  halves  are  unequal.  The  asymmetry  is  ap- 
parently related  in  some  way  to  the  position  of  the  leaves  on 
the  stem,  as  it  is  more  frequently  noticed  on  plants  whose 
leaves  are  two-ranked,  with  the  leaf  planes  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  axis  of  the  stem  (or  in  compound  leaves,  to 
the  central  leaf  axis).  In  some  two-ranked  leaves  the  upper 
half  of  each  leaf  (?'.«.,  that  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  stem) 
is  the  larger,  while  in  others  the  opposite  is  the  case.* 

192. — In  form  leaves  are  very 
variable  ;  even  in  the  same  plant 
it  rarely  happens  that  all  have 
the  same  form.  In  general, 
elongated  forms  (i.e.,  linear  and 
oblong)  prevail  in  the  Monocoty- 
ledons, while  as  a  rule  they  are 
considerably  broadened  (t.«., 
lanceolate,  elliptical,  cordate, 
etc.)  in  mosses,  ferns,  and  Di- 
A  B  c       cotyledons;    many  exceptions, 

ng.  184.-^  leaf  with  serrate  mar-    howCVCr,  OCCUr. 
ffin :  5,  leaf  with  dentate  or  toothed         ,^^       mi  i_     i    i^ 

wj^in  ;  6\  leaf  with  crenaie  or  seal-  198. — The     absolutc     SlZC    of 

leaves  varies  greatly  also.  The 
largest  leaves — as,  for  example,  those  of  palms,  tree-ferns,  ba- 
nana, Victoria  regia,  etc. — occur  in  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  earth  ;  in  frigid  regions  the  leaves  are  small ;  in  tem- 
perate climates  perennial  leaves  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than 
annual  ones.  » 

*  See  an  article  on  tbis  sabject  hj  Professor  Beal  in  American 
JfatU'olisC,  1871,  p.  671,  and  a  still  earlier  one  by  Dr.  Wilder.  Both 
writers  ebow  tbat  in  many  cases  tbe  upper  half  of  tbe  leaf  is  tbe  most 
developed,  in  opposition  to  De  Candolle,  wbo  makes  tbe  statement 
tbat  "  the  side  most  developed  is  always  tbe  lower."  Herbert  Spencer's 
supposition  that  tbe  want  of  symmetry  is  (in  some  cases)  due  to  the 
shading  of  tbe  smaller  half  of  the  leaf,  they  show  not  to  be  correct,  as 
tlie  asymmetry  is  observable  in  tbe  voung  leaves  in  the  unexpanded 
bud  I 
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194-— Leaves,  like  other  members  of  the  plant-body,  may 
branch  during  their  growth.   At  first  they  are  always  simple, 
and  if  the  growth  is  uniform  the  result  is  a  simple  leaf  ;  if, 
however,  as  frequently  happens,  the  growth  is  moi-e  rapid  at 
certain  points,  branches  may  arise,  as  in  the  so-called  com- 
pound  leaves.      All   grada- 
tions are  observable  between 
simple  leaves,  in  which  the 
growth  has  been  absolutely 
uniform    (producing  entire 
margins),      to      compound 
leaves  with  jointed  leaflets. 
The  differentiation   is   here 
much  like  that  which  takes 

place    in    passing    from    the       Fig.m.-Thrce-lobedleafof  Hepatica. 

thallome  to  the  form  of  plant-body  with  distinct  caulome 
and  phyllome. 

The  simplest  cases  are  those  in  which  the  branches  are 
rudimentary,  as  in  the  serrate  (Fig.  124,  A),  dentate  (Fig. 
124,  B),  crenate  (Fig.  124,  O),  and  other  similai*  forms. 
When  the  branches  are  more  prominent  they  give  rise  to 
lobes  of  various  kinds  (Figs.  125,  126).  Where  the  longitu- 
dinal growth  of  the  leaf  (not  of  its 
branches)  is  but  little,  the  lobes  ap- 
pear to  radiate  from  a  common 
point,  as  in  hepatica,  mallow,  maple, 
etc. ;  such  are  called  radiately,  pal- 
inately,  or  digitately  lobed.  Where, 
as  in  the  oak,  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  leaf  is  considerable, 
the  lobes  are  laterally  arranged  upon 
three-lob^  haa-  *  Central  portion  ;  such  leaves  are 
said  to  hepmnately  lobed. 
195. — Leaf -branches  frequently  become  so  developed  that 
thoy  themselves  form  distinct  leaves,  and  thus  we  have  what 
is  termed  the  compound  leaf  (Figs.  127  and  128).  Terms 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  case  of  lobed  leaves  are  here 
used  also  ;  thus  where  the  secondary  leaves  (leaflets)  grow 
from  an  extremely  shoi-t  axis,  so  that  they  radiate  trom  a 
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common  point,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  radiately,  palmatdy,  or 
digifately  compound  (Fig.  127,  A  and  B),  In  those  cases 
where  the  leaflets  grow  from  an  axis  which  lengthens  more 


Fig.  127.— ^,  palmatelj  compound  leaf  of  Hone-cheetnut;  ^,palmately  trifoliate 
oompoand  leaf. 

or  less,  the  leaf  is  termed  a  pinnately  compound  one  (Fig. 
128,  A  and  B).  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  the 
growth  of  leaflets  they  also  produce  branches,  giving  rise 
thus  to  doubly  compound  leaves. 


A  B 

Fig.  128  — ^,  pinDately  compound  leaf  :  B,  pinnatelj  compound  leaf,  wUb  common 
midrib  prolonged  and  metamorphosed  into  a  tendril.    (See  page  186.) 

196. — The  stipules  which  occur  as  lateral  appendages  upon 
the  petioles  of  many  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  early  leaf- 
branches  which  were  not  carried  up  by  the  subsequent  elon- 
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gation  of    the    petiole;  as  in  the  pea,   vetch,   agrimony, 
quince,  etc. 

§  rv.   The  Arrangement  of  Leaves  (Phtllotaxis). 

197. — Leaves  are  disposed  on  stems  in  various  ways  : 

(1.)  They  may  be  in  whorls  of  three  or  more  encircling 
the  stem  at  intervals.  In  this  case  each  whorl  was  formed  as 
a  ring  of  rudimentary  leaves  about  the  punctum  vegetationis.* 
The  leaves  of  each  succeeding  whorl  usually  appear  just 
above  and  between  the  preceding  ones,  so  that  the  whorls 
alternate  with  one  another. 

(2.)  Where  two  leaves  originate  on  exactly  opposite  sides 
of,  and  at  the  same  height  on,  the  punctum  vegetationis,  the 
opposite  arrangement  is  produced.  Here,  as  in  whorled 
leaves,  the  new  ones  usually  arise  in  the  intervals  between 
the  previously  formed  ones,  so  that  the  pairs  of  leaves  decus- 
sate. 

(3.)  If  the  leaves  originate  singly  (scattered  or  alternate 
leaves),  the  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  each  succeeding 
leaf  appears  a  little  above  the  preceding  and  on  the  oppfosite 
side  of  the  punctum  vegetationis.  In  this  case,  where  the 
stems  elongate,  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  opposite  lon- 
gitudinal rows  or  ranks  {orthostichies)y\  hence  this  is  called 
a  two-ranked  arrangement. 

(4.)  If,  instead  of  each  new  leaf  forming  at  a  point  half 
of  the  circumference  of  the  punctum  vegetationis  from  the 
last,  it  appears  at  a  point  distant  (always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion) one  third  of  the  circumferen(^e,  there  will  be  three  ver- 
tical rows  of  leaves  upon  the  stem ;  this  is  the  three-ranked 
arrangement. 

(5.)  In  rare  cases  the  succeeding  leaf  is  in  each  case  distant 
one  fourth  of  the  circumference  from  the  last,  always  meas- 
uring in  the  same  direction  ;  this  gives  rise  to  the  four- 
ranked  aiTangement. 


*  Tbern  are  some  cases  of  fmls^ whorls,  in  wbicb  the  leaves  are  first 
formed  at  different  heights,  and  onlj  later  hj  irregularities  in  the 
growth  of  the  stem  become  whoried. 

f  From  the  Greek  bp&oi,  straight,  and  arixoi,  a  row. 
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(6.)  It  is  Yery  common  for  the  young  leaves  to  appear  in 
snccossion  on  the  punctuui  vegetationis  at  a  distance  equal 
to  two  fifths  of  the  circumference  from  each,  producing  a 
five-ranked  arrangement. 

(7.)  A  sevefi-rajiked  arrangement  is  rarely  seen ;  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  leaves  following  each  other  at  a  distance  of  two 
sevenths  of  the  circumference. 

(8.)  An  eight-ranked  arrangement,  which  is  a  very  common 
one,  results  from  the  leaves  appearing  at  the  constant  distance 
of  three  eighths  of  the  circumference. 

(9.)  In  like  manner  there  may  be  formed  9,  11, 13, 14, 18, 
21,  23,  29,  34,  37,  47,  55,  and  144  ranks. 

198. — The  distance  between  any  two  succeeding  leaves  is 
called  the  angular  divergence ;  i t  may  geneially  (but  not  always) 
be  deduced  directly  from  the  number  of  ranks  (orthostichies); 
thus  in  the  2-ranked  leaves  it  is  i  :  in  the  3-ranked,  i  ;  in  4- 
ranked,  i  ;  in  5-ranked,  f  (rarely  \) ;  in  7-ranked,  f ;  in  8- 
ranked,  f  (rarely  i) ;  in  9-ranked,  | ;  in  11-ranked,  ^ ;  in 
13-ranked,  -f^  ;  in  14-ranked,  ^ ;  in  18-ranked,  ^  ;  in  21- 
ranked,  ^;  in  23-ranked,  ^;  in  29-ranked,  ^;  in  34- 
ranked,  ^ ;  in  37-ranked,  -^  ;  in  47-runked,  J^ ;  in  55- 
ranked,  ^  ;  in  144-ranked,  ^^. 

Examples  of  the  more  common  of  these  arrangements  are  to  be 
found  as  follows  * 

(a,)  2-ranked  in  Fagus,  Ceitia,  VlmuSy  Vitfs,  TUia,  most  Ftowp,  and 
all  grasses. 

(6.)  d-ranked  in  Carex,  Setrpua,  and  most  Jungennannim, 

(e).  4- ranked  in  the  bracts  of  the  principal  axis  of  inflorescence  of 
JRestio  erectus  and  Thamnocfiortus  acanosus. 

{d.)  5-ranked  in  QuercuSy  PoptUus,  Robinia,  most  Bosacea,  Borra- 
ffi/tOcecBf  etc. ;  this  is  the  most  common  arrangement  in  Dicotyledons. 

(tf.)  7-ranked  in  MelaUuea  ericcefolia,  Euphorbia  Iieptagona,  8edum 
sexanfftdare,  etc. 

(/.)  8-ranked  in  Pdytrichum,  Parietaria  erecta.  Antirrhinum  ma- 
jus,  RaphanuB,  Brassica,  Hieracium  piloscUa,  etc. 

ig)  9-ranked  in  Lyctpodium  selago. 

(A.)  11-ranked  not  rarely  in  Sedum  reflexum  and  Opuntia  miigaris. 

(k.)  13-ranked  in  Verbascum,  Rhus  typhina,  Tsuga  canadensis. 


*  This  list  of  examples  is  from  Hofmeister*8  "  Allgemeine  Morphol- 
ogie  der  Qewftchse/'  p.  448  et  seq. 
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Q.)  31 -tanked  in  tbe  weak  branebee  of  AHu  p€etinaia  and  Picea 
exceUa^  and  in  moat  cones  of  theae  species. 

(m.)  84- ranked  on  strong  branches  of  Abien  peeHnata  and  Pieea 
exceUay  cones  of  Pinvs  laricio,  and  tbe  interfloral 
bracts  of  the  inflorescence  of  Hudbeckia. 

{n.)  55-ranked  in  the  uppermost  slioots  of  manj 
pines  and  firs,  in  many  MamiUaria,  etc. 

((7.)  144-ranked  in  the  interfloral  bracts  of 
strong-grown  flower-heads  of  nel%anthu9  annuvs, 

199. — By  an  examination  of  various 
leaf-arrangements,  the  following  interest- 
ing but  not  very  important  facts  may  be 
noted  (Fig.  129) : 

(1.)  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  inser- 
tion of  one  leaf  to  the  one  next  above  and 
nearest  to  it,  and  continue  this  around  the 
stem  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  a  spiral  will 
be  obtained  agreeing  with  the  order  of 
development  of  the  young  leaves  on  the 
punctum  vegetationis.  To  this  line,  so 
drawn,  the  name  of  Generating  Spiral 
has  been  given. 

(2.)  In  most  cases  the  spiral  passes  more 
than  once  around  the  stem  before  inter- 
secting leaves  of  all  the  ranks. 

(3.)  The  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral 
about  the  stem  in  intersecting  leaves  of 
all  the  ranks  equals  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  which  indicates  the  angular  di- 
vergence of  the  leaves  from  each  other. 

(4. )  Two  sets  of  secondary  spirals  {Par- 
astichies)*  crossing  each  other  at  an  acute 
angle  may  be  observed  on  the  stem  when 
the  leaves  are  close  together,  as  in  Fig. 
129  ;  the  leaves  numbered  1,  6,  11,  and  16  form  one  of  the 


Fiff.  129.— Diagram  of 
elf^ht  -  mnked  arranse- 
ment.  The  orthontichie^ 
are  marked  at  the  top 
and  bottom  Id  Roman 
numerals,  /.  to  VIII;  the 
K:en<*ratliie  spiral  may  i>e 
reaflily  followed  from 
l<af  to  leaf,  the  latter 
bt'inp  nambered  from  be- 
low upward.  — After 
Prantl. 


*  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student  should  not  regard  these 
spirals  (generating  spirals  and  parastichies)  as  anything  more  than 
convenient  means  for  describing  anj  particular  leaf- arrangement.  En- 
tirely t()o  much  attention  has  been  given  to  working  out  all  kinds  of  curi- 
ous mathematical  laws,  which  are,  to  saj  the  least,  absolutely  worthless 
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panurtiehiea  pai^^'ng  to  the  right,  while  lesTes  3,  6,  9,  12, 

Ih,  18  belong  to  the  panistichies  which  pass  to  the  left. 

(5.)  Upon  counting, 
in  Fig.  129,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  three 
parastichies  passing  to 
the  left  and  five  to  the 
right ;  the  smaller 
number  is  the  same  as 
the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  expressing  the 
angular  diTergenoe, 
while  the  sum  of  the 
two  equals  the  denomi- 
nator ;  similar  rela- 
tions may  be  shown  to 
exist  in  other  cases. 

200.  —  If    now   we 
study  the  scTeral    ar- 
rangements by  projecting  the  stem  upon  a  flat  surftice  in 

such  a  way  that  the  successive 

nodes,  in  ascending  the  stem, 

are    represented    by   smaller 

and  smaller  concentric  circles 

(Fig.  130)  (as  would,  in  fact, 

be  the  case  if  we  made  sections 

through    the    nodes   of    the 

punctum  vegctationis),  it  is 

at  once  evident  that  each  leaf 

is  so  placed  as  to  stand  over 

the  vacant  space  between  the 

previously  formed  ones,  and 

that    as    regards   the    leaves 

formed  after  it,  it  is  equally 

well  situated. 

Hofmeister  formulates  this 


FI^  li)0.  —  niagmn  of  eigbt-nwked  arrmii|^ 
iiHmt,T{«iired  from  abore.  Tbeorthof>tichi(*i>,  which 
b'Tf;  Appear  to  be  radial  lines,  are  numbered,  a^*  in 
Y'\%.  V&K  from  I.  to  VIII  The  leaves  are  Domber- 
ed  Irtna  1  u>  ]«.— After  Sacha. 


Fie.  180a.— Cros«-9ectlon  of  a  leaf-bod 
of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  ( TTmga  Canaden- 
sis).    Magnified.— After  Hofmeister. 


to  the  inorphologist.  So  much  has  this  been  done,  that  the  study  of 
Phyllotaxis  has  in  some  quarters  become  little  more  thwi  a  species  of 
mathematical  fr^mnastlcs. 
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as  follows  :*  "New  lateral  members  liave  their  oripn  above 
the  centre  of  the  widest  gaps  which  are  left  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  punctum  vegetationis  between  the  in- 
sertions of  the  nearest  older  members  of  the  same  kind  f 
and  no  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  immediate 
causes  which  determine  where  each  new  leaf  is  to  arise.  If  it 
be  asked  why,  then,  are  not  all  leaves  arranged  alike,  the 
answer  must  be  looked  for  in  the  differences  in  structure  of 
the  puncta  vegetationes.  In  cases  where  there  is  an  apical 
cell,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  may  be  directly  traced  to 
its  mode  of  division.     In  Phanerogams  it  is  often  clearly  due 


Fig.  laoft.— Cross-flection  of  the  leftf-bnd  of  the  chestnut  {Cagtanea  vttca).  ««,  «•, 
the  scale-like  leaves  ;/»,/«,/•,  etc.,  the  rudimentury  leaven;  «»-«>.  ««-^«,  etc,  the 
■dpolea  belonging  to  the  correspoudinglv  nombered  leaves.  Magnifled.  —  After 
HoAneister.  • 

to  a  difference  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  punctum  vegeta- 
tionis ;  in  Conifers  and  Composites,  for  example,  it  is  com- 
mon for  a  change  in  the  arrangement  to  take  place  in  pass- 
ing from  the  foliage  leaves  to  the  bracts  of  the  inflorescence 
upon  the  same  stem,  the  number  of  ranks  in  such  cases 
being  greater  on  the  larger  axes.  Doubtless  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences can  be  explained  only  by  taking  into  account,  also, 
the  inherited  peculiarities  of  the  plant. 

♦  ••  Allgem.  Morpbol.,"  p.  483,  and  quoted  in  Sacha'  "Text-Book," 
p.  177. 
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A  study  of  actual  cross-sections  of  leaf -buds  will  make  the 
truth  of  the  previous  statements  more  clearly  evident    Hof- 


Pig.  180c.— Cro8«-8ect!on  of  a  lateral  bud  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  {Amp^^^  ^ 
qwfolia)^  showing  arrangement  of  parte  in  a  double  bud.    MagnlfiedV— After  1 

meister's  figures,*  several  of  which  are  here  reproduced  (Figs. 

130,  a,  to  130,  d),  show 
that  in  all  cases  the  leaf 
rudiments  occupy  in 
the  bud  the  positions  in 
which  they  meet  with 
the  least  resistance. 
This  is  beautifully 
shown  in  the  leaf-bud 
of  the  Hemlock  Spruce 
(Fig.  130,  a).  In  the 
leaf-bud  of  the  chest- 
nut (Fig.   130,  h),  the 

Fig.  iaW.-C«>.B.sect1on  of  the  leaf-hud  of  a  ^^S^  ^^^P^^^^  ^^™  ^^^ 

joung  plant  of  Indian  corn  {Zea  mai»).    /,  the  bud-SCalcS  I  but  here,  aS 

cotyledon,  with  its  two  flbro- vascular  bmidlet>,  1,  V;  .                        '                     ' 

7/, ///., /F..  F.,  the  8ucce8.««ive  leaves,  their  mid-  m    the    prCCedinff   CaSC, 

ribs  marked  by  a  dot.    Magnified.— After  Hofineis-  ,.    ^              i     •  n 

ter.  growth  appears  to  follow 

the  'Mines  of  least  resistance,"  the  young  leaves  occupying 
the  interspaces  between  the  stipules.   The  double  lateral  bud 

♦  In  "  Allgem.  Morphol." 
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of  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Pig.  130,  c)  may  also  be  studied  with 
profit,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  positions  of  some  of  the 
leaves  are  altered  by  the  fact  that  the  bud  is  a  double  one. 
The  bud  of  the  Indian  corn  (Fig.  130,  d)  shows  that  the  same 
law  holds  in  the  Monocotyledons  as  in  the  Dicotyledons. 

§  V.   The  Internal  Structure  op  Leaves. 

201. — The  internal  structure  of  leaves  varies  considerably. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  leaf  is  composed  mainly  of  thin- 
walled,  chlorophyll-bearing  parenchyma,  and  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  proper  leaf  tissue.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles 
constitute  little  more  than  the  framework  of  the  leaf  and 
its  connection  with  the 
stem,  while  the  epider- 
mis is  here,  as  elsewhere 

in  the  plant,  a  covering  p 

tissue.  In  the  related 
members  of  the  plant, 
such  as  bracts,  scales, 
floral  envelopes,  and 
other  phyllome  struc- 
tures, chlorophyll-bear-  ^ 
ing  parenchyma  is  gen- 
erally     wanting,     but  ^ 

from  true  leaves  it  is  Fig.  ISl.-VertJcalBectionofa  portion  of  the  leaf 
rarplv  pvpr  AhflPnt  Thft  ®'  Bchinoc  ffU  Utbafa.  ^.  epidermis  of  the  uppi»r 
rareiy  ever  ausent.  j.  iie  ^^^^^ .  ^^  epidermis  of  the  lower  .^urfrtce :  /the 
shape  of  the  leaf,  its  P*»'enchyma  conetltatlng  the*'pnllaade"tl8i«ne; 
.     ^  .   .  '  ;/,  ihe  looHe  and  irregalar  parenchyma  of  the  lower 

Size,  position,  and  re-  part  of  the  leaf.  In  a  part  of  the  section  the  chlo- 
,    ,.       ■^,        ■    ,  rophyll   granules   are   shown.      X  260.— Prom  a 

latlOn    to     other    mem-  drawlngByJ.  C.  Aithur. 

bers,  all  have  somewhat  to  do  with  securing  the  best  disposi- 
tion of  the  essential  leaf  tissue. 

202. — In  leaves  composed  of  one  layer  of  cells,  as  in  many 
mosses  and  some  ferns,  obviously  there  is  no  need  of  any 
special  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  order  to  secure  their  best 
exposure  to  light,  heat,  gases,  etc.  In  thick  leaves,  however, 
the  internal  cells  are  clearly  not  so  well  situated  as  the 
external  ones  are,  hence  we  find  such  leaves  possessing  some 
peculiarities  in  their  structure  which  obviate  this  difficulty. 
Instead  of  being  composed  of  solid  tissues,  their  cells  are 
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generally  loosely  arranged,  with  large  intercellular  spaces  be- 
tween them  (Figs.  131  and  133),  and  these  are  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  stomata. 
It  most  frequently  happens  that  tliis  loose  tissue  is  in  the 
under  part   of  the  leaf,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  composed  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  closely  placed  ceUs  ; 
and  this  agrees  with  the  general 
distribution  of    the  stomata,  there 
being  usually  many  more    on  the 
under  than  the  upper  surface. 

203. — The  upi)er  denser  tissue, 

termed  palisade  tissue,  is  composed 

of  elongated  ceDs,  which  stand  at 

right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 

Mde^'uwiueSf'theteii'of  JSki^  leaf  (Fig.  131).    In  cross-scction  the 

5k7f2ff'^?/?i.^rf?rM  palisade-cells  are  cylindrical,  with 

fhuf.SXH^l'iiS^^^  small  intercellular  spaces   between 

Prom  a  drawing  by  J.  c.  Arthur,  them  (Fig.  132),  or  in  somc  cascs 

they  are  more  or  less  compressed  and  angular. 

In  general,  palisade  tissue  is  confined  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  the  lower  being  occu- 
pied by  the  loose  tissue  previously 
mentioned  ;  but  there  are  some  cu- 
rious exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  found  in 
the  leaf  of  Silphium  laciniatum — 
the  so-called  Compass  Plant* — of 
the  Mississippi  Valley ;  its  chloro- 
phyll-bearing parenchyma  is  almost 
entirely  arranged  as  palisade  tissue, 
so  that  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions are  almost  exactly  identical 
in  structure  (Fig.  134).  The  ver- 
tical leaves  of  the  Manzanita  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  [Arctostaphyloa  pungeiis,  var.  platyphylla) 
have  a  similar  structure. 


Fig.  133. -Section  of  the  loose 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  Echino- 
cy8tU  lobata,  taken  parallel  to  the 
leaf  i-urface.  Several  of  the  cells 
are  drawn  showing  their  chloro- 
phyll grannies.  X  950.— From  a 
drawing  by  J.  C.  Arthur. 


*  For  descriptions  of  this  curious  plant,  whose  leaves  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  stand  with  one  edge  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
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204. — Another  carious  leaf  structure  is  to  be  seen  in 
Stipa  spartea,  the  Porcupine  Grass  of  the  interior ;  each  long 
harsh  leaf  is  longi- 
tudinally channel- 
led on  its  upper 
surface,  which,  by 
the  twisting  of  the 
basal  portion  of 
the  leaf,  becomes 
apparently  the  low- 
er, and  the  chlo- 
rophyll-bearing pa- 
renchyma is  con- 
fined to  the  sides  of 
tlie  channels  (Figs. 
135  and  136).  At 
the  bottom  of  each 
channel  the  epider- 
mal cells  are  pe- 
culiarly developed 
into  a  hygroscopic 
tissue,  which,  by 
contracting,  closes 
the  channels  and 
rolls  the  leaf  to- 
gether, as  always 
takes  place  in  dry 
air. 

(a)  Many  Monocotj- 
ledons — as,  for  exam, 

pie,   Iris   and  Indian  ^ 

corn—afford  trond  anft-  "^S- 184.— Transver«e  section  of  th«  leaf  of  SUpMwn 

corn— anora  gooa  spe-  ladniatvm.    e,  epidermis  of  the  upper  r^urface  ;  ^  epi- 

cimens  of  very  young  dermis  of  the  lower  Biirface;  0,  paligade  tissue  of  the 

Iaavob      Hv  /MtrafnlW  "PPC  portlou  of  the  leaf;  j/,  palisade  tieeue  of  thrt 

leaves.     Uy  carefally  jo^g,  p^^  ^f  ^^^  leaf ;  «,  »  utoma  eeeu  In  tranevenM 

removing    tlie     outer    section.    X  235i. —From  a  drawlnGT  by  the  author, 
leaves  in  succession  all  stages  of  leaf-development  may  be  obtained. 

sonth— 1.«.,  with  tbe  leaf-planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tbe  meridian^ 
see  articles  ia  iLo  American  Naturalitt:  187(1^  p,  495;  1871,  p.  1; 
1877,p.48tt. 
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In  this  way  often  macb  liglit  will  be  thrown  upon  tlie  morpliology 

of  leaf  parts  * 
(6)  Among  Dicotyledons  it  is  generally  best  to  select  those  whose 
yoang  leaves  are  least  downy  or  hairy, 
otherwise  tlie  difficulties  of  the  examina- 
tion are  greatly  increased.  The  lilac  is 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Longi- 
tudinal sections,  prepared  as  in  the  ex- 
amination of  young  stems,  sliould  be 
made. 

(c)  Tbe  young  leaves  in  the  winter  buds 
of  the  hickory  are  instructive,  as  showing 
how  compound  leaves  are  I'ormed. 

id)  The  study  of  the  arrangement  of 
leaves  is  most  interesting  in  tbe  twigs 

and  cones  of  the  Conifers,  and  the  stems  and  heads  of  the  Composites. 

The  student  should,  however,  before  spending  much   time  in  the 


•^         <  V       "^ 

Fig.  185.— A  part  of  a  trans- 
verse  section  or  the  I<  af  of  SUpa 
BparUa  in  the  poeition  it  as- 
sunes— <.«.,  with  what  is  really 
the  npper  sorface  iarned  toward 
the  earth.  /,/,  rib?*,  each  con- 
taining a  flbro-vascular  bundle : 
between  these  are  the  masties  of 
chlorophyll-bearing  parenchyma 
(figured  dark  in  the  cot;,    x  18. 


Fig  186.— Transverse  section  of  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  leaf  of  Stipa  spariea.  tp^ 
dilorophyllbearing  parenchyma ;  «,  9,  portions  of  the  epidermis  containiuK  stomata ; 
hc^  A<!,  hygroscopic  cells,  which  contract  when  the  leaf  rolli*  up.  The  blank  space  on 
the  left  shows  the  extent  of  the  cavity  occupied  by  chlorophyll-boaring  parenchyma. 
X  125.— From  a  drawing  by  the  aathor. 

examination  of  the  more  difficult  forms,  study  the  twenty-sixth  section 

of  Sacbs'  **  Text- Book  of   Botany/*  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 

*  In  illustration  of  this,  tbe  Iris  itself  may  be  cited.  Its  leaf  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  made  by  the  folding  of  its  upper  surface  upon 
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anangement  of  lateral  members  as  given  in  Hofmeister's  ''General 
Morphology."  ♦ 

(e)  TUe  iatemal  stmctare  of  the  leaf  may  be  easily  studied.  The 
most  important  sections  are  those  made  at  right  angles  to  the  surface ; 
but  some  should  be  made  also  parallel  to  it,  so  as  to  show  the  form  of 
the  palisade  cells  and  the  dispositions  of  the  cells  in  the  loose  tissue  of 
the  under  surface.  The  leaves  of  the  lilac,  apple,  cherry.  Impatient^ 
SQphium,  sunflower,  etc.,  are  very  good  for  this  study.  The  more 
difficult  sections  can  be  more  easily  made  after  soaking  the  leaves  for 
some  time  in  strong  alcohol,  thus  hardening  them. 

,  §  VL   Of  the  Roots  of  Plants, 

206. — The  root  differs  from  all  other  members  of  the 
plant  in  being  tipped  with  a  peculiar  mass  of  cells — the  Root- 
cap  {pileorhiza  f  )-^and  in  originating  endogenously ;  from 
stems  it  differs  in  never  producing  leaves  or  other  phyllome 
structures.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Primary 
Root — i,e,,  the  first  root  of  the  embryo-;— is  not  in  many  cases 
formed  otherwise  than  endogenously ;  J  but  all  common  roots 
certainly  are  developed  from  beneath  the  surface  of  other 
parts  of  the  plant. 

206. — Roots  may  develop  from  any  part  of  a  plant  which 
contains  fibro-vascular  bundles,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  issue  from  stems  (particularly  their  nodes) 
and  leaves,  as  well  as  from  other  roots.  Whatever  their 
origin,  they  are  essentially  alike,  the  differences,  as  before 
intimated,  being  of  minor  importance.    They  all  agree  in  hav- 

itself,  BO  that  the  two  sides  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  are  said  to  be 
in  reality  the  under  surface.  A  study  of  the  very  young  leaf  of  the 
Iris,  along  with  that  of  ffemerocallis,  shows  them  to  be  alike ;  both  are 
composed  of  an  upper  laterally  flattened  portion  and  a  lower  channelled 
one ;  in  the  Iris  the  upper  portion  grows  fully  as  much  as  the  lower, 
while  in  JlemeroedUlU  the  growth  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
portion,  the  upper  extending  but  little  and  forming  the  small  extremity 
of  the  leaf.  The  small  tip  of  the  leaf  in  the  latter  case  is  clearly  the 
homologue  of  the  whole  of  the  so-called  ensiform  leaf  of  the  former. 

♦  "  Alljremeine  Morphologie  der  Qewllchse,"  von  Wilhelm  Hofmeis- 
ter ;  Leipeig,  1868. 

f  From  the  Greek  iriXeoSf  a  cap,  and  ^:Ca.  a  root. 

X  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  Primary  Root  will  be  taken  up  for  each 
group  of  plants  in  Part  II. 
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ing  less  perfectly  developed  tissues  and  tissne  systems.   Their 
epidermal  system  is  more  feebly  developed,  and  they  bear  very 


Fig.  187.— Longitadinal  eection  throngti  the  apex  of  a  root  of  Indian  corn  {Zea 
main).  All  within  and  above  the  line  v,  «,  v,  is  the  loot  proper,  all  below  and  ontside 
of  it  is  the  root-cap,  or  piieartuza ;  «,  apex  of  root ;  «,  «,  epidermiis  continued  into 
the  dermatogen  at  the  apex ;  t7,  v.  the  thickened  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  (the 
origin  of  the  root-cap  from  the  dermatogen  is  not  shown  in  this  figure) ;  ce,  r,  the  cor- 
tex whiqh  \»  produced  from  the  pcriblem  at  the  apex  ;  m,  g^f,  the  plerome ;  m  be- 
comes the  pith,  g  a  vessel.  /,  wood  ;  a,  a,  outer  ana  older  portion  of  the  roo^cap ;  i, 
inner  and  younger  portion  of  the  roo^cap.— After  Sachs. 
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simple  trichomes — the  root-hairs.     The  fibro-vascnlar  bun- 
dles are,  especially  in  the  higher  plants,  of  a  much  lower 
type  than  those  in  the  stems  and  leaves.     The  fundamental* 
system  is  also  poorly  developed,  and  has  not  that  variety  of 
tissues  found  in  other  portions  of  the  plant. 

207. — Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  roots  is  that  they 
differ  much  less  from  one  another  in  structure  than  do  their 
stems.  The  young  roots  of  Monocotyledons  have  very  nearly 
the  same  structure  that  those  of  Dicotyledons  have,  and  those 
of  Pteridophytes  do  not  differ  much  from  either.  The  older 
roots  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  differ  considerably, 
on  account  of  changes  in  their  structure  which  take  place 
later,  and  then  each  root  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
stem  from  which  it  gi^ows,  or  to  which  it  belongs. 

208. — The  general  structure  of  the  root-cap  may  be  easily 
understood  from  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  137).  It  is 
a  cap-like  mass  of  parenchymatous  cells  which  surrounds 
the  end  of  the  root ;  its  outer  cells  are  loose,  and  in  some 
cases  are  more  or  less  changed  into  a  mucilaginous  mass; 
in  any  event  they  gradually  lose  their  protoplasm  and  become 
detached  and  destroyed.  The  inner  layers  (i,  s.  Pig.  137)  are 
constantly  developing  from  a  deep-lying  tissue,  the  Dermato- 
gen*  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  so  that  as  the  cap  is  destroyed 
on  the  outside  it  is  renewed  from  the  interior.  By  its  lat- 
eral growth  it  in  some  cases  ensheathes  the  terminal  part  of 
the  root  for  a  considerable  distance. 

209. — Back  of  the  root-cap  lies  the  primary  meristem  of 
the  root,  composed,  in  Phanerogams,  of  a  mass  of  small  and 
actively  dividing  cells.  In  this  meristem  there  is  as  yet  no 
differentiation,  but  as  it  is  prolonged  by  rapid  cell-multipli- 
cation the  cells  become  modified  in  its  posterior  portion. 
There  is  thus  a  constantly  advancing  formation  of  meristem, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  as  constant  a  modification 
into  other  tissues.  The  usual  course  of  this  differentiation 
is  first  into  a  central  cylindrical  mass,  the  Plerome\  (Fig. 

♦  From  the  Greek  iipfta^  Sepfiaroi,  skin,  and  yf waw,  to  bring  forth  or 
generate. 

f  So  named  bjHanetein  ("  Scheitelzellegrnppe  im  Vegetationspankt 
der  Phanerogamen/'  1868),  from  the  Greek  irirfpufM,  a  fiUing  up. 
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137,  m,f,  g),  which  is  ensheathed  by  the  Periblem,*  which 
soon  becomes  transformed  into  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
.root  {x,  r,  Fig.  137).  The  epidermis  is  developed  from  the 
region  from  which  the  root-cap  grows,  and,  in  fact,  as  will 
be  shown  below,  it  is  a  continuation  and  modification  of  the 
generating  tissue  of  the  root-cap. 

210. — In  Fig.  138  the  relation  of  the  parts  is  even  better 
shown  than  in  the  previous  figure.  The  central  plerome 
column  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  active  cells,  the  pericam- 


Plg.  188.— Median  longltadlnal  Bection  of  the  apex  of  the  root  of  the  buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum  esoulmtum).  pc^  pericambiam.  coDStituting  the  booDdary  of  the  plerome 
column ;  «,  dermatogen ;  between  e  andpc,  periblem  ;  \  root-cap.— After  De  Bary. 

bium  {pc) ;  outside  of  the  latter  lies  the  periblem,  or  young 
cortical  portion,  and  still  outside  of  this  the  dermatogen 
(e),  which  further  back  on  the  root  becomes  the  epidermis. 
The  root-cap  (A)  lies  entirely  outside  of,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from,  the  back  portions  of  the  dermatogen,  but  near  the 
apex  of  the  root  there  is  a  tract  in  which  dermatogen  and 
root-cap  apparently  fuse  into  one.     At  this  point  the  layers 

*  Another  of  Hanstein's  terms,  from  the  Greek  irepi6hf/ia,  a  clrak. 
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a  differentiation  into  the  bundle  takes  place. 
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211. — The  formation  and  development  of  a  new  root  is 
interesting  and  suggestive.  It  usually  takes  place  at  some 
distance  from  the  primary  meristem,  in  the  cambium  or  peri- 
cambium.  In  the  root  of  Trapa  nutans  it  takes  place  as  fol- 
lows :  The  cells  of  a  restricted  portion'  of  the  pericambium 
divide  by  tangential  walls  into  an  outer  layer,  which  becomes 
the  dermatogeu  of  the  new  root  (d,  Pig.  139),  and  an  inner 
layer,  from  which  develops  its  primary  meristem  (»,  Fig. 
139).  The  inner  cells  multiply  by  divisions  in  several  direc- 
tions, and  as  their  mass  increases  they  push  out  the  young 
dermatogen  (5,  C,  and  D,  Fig.  139).  From  the  dermato- 
gen  the  first  layer  of  the  root-cap  is  formed  by  the  tangen- 
tial division  of  its  cells  {C,  h,  Fig.  139).  These  growing 
tissues  push  out  the  overlying  portions  of  the  mother-root, 
and  finally  break  through  them.  The  root  is  thus  seen  to 
be  a  strictly  endogenous  formation  ;  there  is  no  connection 
between  its  tissues  and  the  epidermal  and  cortical  portions 
of  the  mother-root,  the  sole  connection  being  with  the  deep- 
lying  tissues  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles.  Herein  roots  present  a  marked  contrast  to  stems 
and  leaves,  which,  sa  a  rule,  develop  from  the  exterior  of 
the  plant-body,  or,  in  other  words,  are  exogenous  in  their 
origin. 

212. — Boots  are  rarely  arranged  in  as  regular  an  order  as 
are  stems.  In  general  they  arise  in  acropetul  order  upon  the 
mother-roots  of  Pteridophytes  and  the  primary  roots  of  Pha- 
nerogams, but  this  order  is  subject  to  many  more  disturbing 
influences  than  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  stems.  As  to 
position,  they  may  arise  in  rows  or  ranks,  or  in  particular 
spots,  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  or  the  generating  tissues  in  the  root  or  stem.  Thus 
it  may  happen  that  on  a  root  or  stem  there  may  be  as  many 
rows  of  roots  as  there  are  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Roots 
which  develop  from  stems  are  generally  much  more  aflfected 
by  external  influences  than  those  which  grow  from  other 
roots.  The  degree  of  moisture  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
stem  appears  to  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  point 
of  the  appearance  of  roots ;  this  is  seen  in  stems  which  touch 
the  ground,  as  in  the  tomato,  and  in  climbing  plants,  as  the 
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Ivy  {ffedera),  Poison  Ivy  {Rhtts)^  the  Virginia  Creeper  {Am- 
pdopsis),  etc. 

218. — In  form  roots  are  generally  fibrous,  and  this  is 
manifestly  their  best  form,  in  so  far  as  they  are  organs  for 
obtaining  dissolved  matters  from  the  soil.  In  perennials, 
however,  as  the  stems  become  larger  the  roots  increase  cor- 
respondingly to  support  the  additional  weight;  they  thus 
become  hold-fasts  or  mechanical  supports.  In  other  cases 
they  are  made  the  recipients  of  assimilated  matters,  as  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  thus  become  thickened  storehouses. 

In  many  cases  the  latter  are  capable  of  forming  buds  and 
of  sending  out  new  stems  from  the  meristem  tissue  in,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of,  the  fibro-vascnlar  bundles,  as  is  notably  the 
case  in  the  tuberous  root  of  the  sweet  potato. 

(a)  The  root-cap  may  be  studied  with  the  least  difficulty  in  roots 
which  are  grown  in  water.  Those  of  Lemna  maj  be  easily  obtained^ 
and  are  excellent. 

(6)  Boots  of  Indian  corn,  Hyacinth,  Impaiiens,  etc,  also  furnish 
easily  made  and  good  specimens. 

(c)  In  preparing  specimens  for  examination  thin  longitudinal  sections 
should  be  made,  and  these  should  be  supplemented  by  transverse  sec- 
tions taken  at  various  heights  on  a  root-tip. 

(d)  By  the  use  of  staining  fluids,  as  carmine,  magenta,  etc,  some 
points  in  the  structure  will  be  made  more  evident.'  Iodine  should  also 
be  used  ;  by  treatment  with  it,  the  starch  which  is  present  in  the  root« 
tip  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases  may  be  seen. 

{e)  For  studying  the  formation  and  development  of  new  roots  suc- 
culent plants  e^ould  be  chosen,  as  the  sections  of  their  tissues  are  more 
transparent  than  those  of  other  plants.  On  this  account  many  water 
plants  are  to  be  preferred.  Amon^;  land  plants,  Impcetiens  is  one  of 
the  beet ;  it  always  has  a  large  number  of  forming  roots  on  its  stem 
near  or  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(f)  Vertical  sections  of  the  papillaB,  showing  the  point  of  appearance 
of  new  roots,  should  be  made.  If  many  longitudinal  slices  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  of  Impaliem  are  made  in  a  section-cutter,  it  will 
almost  certainly  happen  that  some  good  specimens  will  be  found. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

§  I.  Thb  Watbb  in  the  Plant. 

214.— Amount  ofWater  in  Plants.  All  liying  parts  of 
plants  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  It  is  always 
present  in  living  protoplasm,  and  the  greater  its  actiWty  the 
more  watery  is  its  composition.  The  cell-walls  of  living 
tissues  also  contain  large  quantities  of  water ;  and  in  plants 
composed  of  many  cells  (as  the  larger  flowering  plants)  even 
those  cells  and  tissues  which  have  lost  their  activity  generally 
have  their  walls  saturated  with  water.  In  ordinary  herbace- 
ous land  plants  the  amount  of  water  is  not  far  from  75  per 
cent  of  their  whole  weight ;  thus  in  growing  rye  it  is  about 
73  per  cent ;  in  meadow  grass,  before  blossoming,  75 — ^after 
blossoming,  69  ;  in  lucerne,  when  young,  81 — in  blossom,  74 ; 
in  white  clover,  80 ;  in  red  clover,  before  blossoming,  83— 
after  blossoming,  78 ;  in  oats,  in  blossom,  81 ;  in  Indian 
com,  in  blossom,  84.  In  certain  parts  of  plants  the  per- 
centage is  still  higher ;  for  example,  in  the  leaves  of  the  field 
beet  it  is  90 ;  in  tubers  of  the  potato,  75 ;  in  the  thickened 
root  of  the  parsnip,  88 ;  in  the  similar  root  of  the  turnip, 
92.  In  aquatic  plants  the  percentage  is  much  higher,  often 
exceeding  95 ;  it  is  so  abundant  in  many  of  the  simpler 
forms  that  upon  drjdng  nothing  but  an  exceedingly  thin  and 
delicate  film  is  left. 

216.— Water  in  the  Protoplasm.  As  explained  in  para- 
graphs 4  and  5  (page  5),  living  protoplasm  has  the  power 
of  imbibing  water,  and  thereby  of  increasing  its  fluidity. 
Even  after  it  has  imbibed  all  the  water  which  it  can  retain 
it  contmues  the  process,  and  separates  the  surplus  in  drops 
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in  its  interior^  the  so-called  vacuoles.  Now  an  examination 
of  the  cells  of  rapidly  growing  tissues  shows  that  their  pro- 
toplasm is  much  more  watery  than  that  of  living,  but  dor- 
mant tissues — e,g.,  those  of  seeds — and  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  activity  in  the  latter  is  the  imbibition  of  water. 

This  avidity  of  protoplasm  for  water  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  general  economy  of  the  plant.  By  it  all  the  cells 
which  contain  protoplasm  are  kept  turgid,  and  by  the  ten- 
sion thus  created  the  soft  parts  of  plants  are  made  rigid. 
It  plays  no  small  part  also  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
moisture  in  living  tissues  when  wasted  by  evaporation.  (See 
paragraph  220  et  seq.) 

216.— Water  in  the  Cell-wallB.  In  the  cell-walls,  accord- 
ing to  Nageli's  theory,  the  water  forms  thinner  or  thicker 
layers  surrounding  the  crystalline  molecules  of  cellulose.  (See 
paragraph  37,  p.  32.)  The  wall  of  the  cell  is  thus  not  a 
membrane  which  separates  the  water  of  one  cell  cavity  from 
that  in  the  next,  but  rather  a  pervious  stratum,  composed  of 
solid  particles  which  are  not  in  contact,  and  between  which 
the  water  freely  passes.  In  a  living  tissue  the  water  is  con- 
tinuous from  cell  to  cell,  and  constantly  tends  to  be  in  equi- 
librium— i.e.y  the  turgidity  of  the  cells  is  approximately 
equal  throughout  the  tissue,  and  likewise  the  wateriness  of 
both  cell-walls  and  cell-contents. 

In  the  simpler  aquatic  plants  the  water  of  the  cells  and 
their  walls  is  continuous  with  that  in  which  they  grow. 
Likewise  the  water  in  the  tissues  of  roots  or  other  absorbing 
organs  of  the  higher  aquatic  plants  is  continuous  with  that 
which  surrounds  them;  and  even  in  ordinary  terrestrial  plants 
there  is  a  perfect  continuity  of  the  water  in  the  root  tissues 
with  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

217.— Water  in  Intercellular  Spaces.  In  some  cases  the 
intercellular  spaces  and  passages,  and  even  the  vessels  of  the 
more  succulent  plants,  are  filled  with  water,  thus  increasing 
its  amount  in  the  whole  plant  very  considerably.  More 
commonly,  however,  these  cavities  are  filled  with  air  and 
gases,  the  vessels  having  early  lost  the  protoplasm  which 
they  contained  at  first.     It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
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water  which  is  occasionally  found  in  their  cavities  has  little 
or  no  physiological  relation.    . 

218.— The  Equilibrium  of  the  Water  in  the  Plant.  The 
water  in  the  tissues  of  every  plant  tends  constantly  to  become 
in  equilibrium,  and  this  state  would  soon  be  reached  were  it 
not  for  certain  disturbing  causes  which  are  almost  as  con- 
stantly in  action.  In  any  cell  an  equilibrium  may  soon  be 
reached  between  the  two  forces  which  reside  respectively  in 
the  cell-wall  and  the  protoplasm,  viz.^  (1)  the  attraction  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  molecules  for  the  water,  and  (2)  the 
** imbibition  power"  of  protoplasm.  This  equilibrium  onoe 
attained,  all  motion  of  the  water  must  cease,  and  it  must 
remain  at  rest  until  disturbed  by  some  other  force  or  forces. 
This  condition,  or  one  approximating  very  closely  to  it,  is 
reached  by  many  of  the  perennial  plants  during  the  winter 
or  period  of  rest. 

219.— DiBturbanoe  of  Equilibrium.  During  the  growing 
stages  of  plants  the  equilibrium  of  the  water  is  constantly 
disturbed  in  one  or  more  ways,  viz.,  (1)  by  the  chemiccd 
processes  within  the  cells  ;  (2)  by  the  "  imbibition  power"  of 
the  protoplasm  and  walls  of  newly  formed  cells  ;  (3)  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water. 

The  chemical  processes  within  the  cell  include :  (1)  the 
actual  use  of  water  by  breaking  it  up  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen;  every  molecule  which  is  so  broken  up  leaves  a 
vacancy  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  replac^ ;  (2)  the 
formation  of  substances  which  are  more  soluble  than  those 
from  which  they  were  formed;  (3)  the  formation  of  sub- 
stances which  are  less  soluble  than  those  from  which  they 
were  formed.  These  processes  take  place  in  all  cells,  even 
those  of  the  simplest  plants. 

In  plauts  composed  of  tissues,  wherever  new  cells  are 
forming  and  developing,  the  new  protoplasm  and  cell-walls 
require  considerable  quantities  of  water  to  satisfy  their 
molecular  attraction  (paragraphs  215  and  216  above) ;  this 
supply  is  always  made  in  part  or  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  adjacent  cells.  In  many  aquatic  plants  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  needed  water  in  meristem  tissues 
is  obtained  partly  by  direct  absorption  from  the  surround- 
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ing  water,  but  this  can  only  be  th6  case  with  the  external 
cells ;  the  deep-lying  ones  must  obtain  their  supply  from  the 
cells  which  surround  them.  In  aerial  parts  of  plants  the 
newly  formed  cells  obtain  all  their  water  from  the  adjacent 
cells. 

220.— Evaporation  of  Water.  In  the  aerial  parts  of  plants 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  their  surfaces  is  a  far  more 
powerful  disturbing  cause  than  either  of  the  two  preceding. 
Whenever  a  cell  is  exposed  to  dry  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures a  portion  of  its  water  passes  off  by  evaporation  ;  this 
immediately  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  water  tliroughout 
the  tissue,  and  the  more  rapid  or  the  longer  continued  the 
evaporation,  the  greater  the  disturbance. 

Evaporation  (called  also  transpiration  and  exhalation) 
from  living  cells  or  tissues  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of 
conditions,  some  of  which  are  entirely  exterior,  while  others 
are  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  plant  itself.  Among 
the  former,  the  most  important  is  the  condition  of  the  air  as 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  In  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture  no  evaporation  can  take  place  ;*  but 
whenever  the  amount  of  moisture  falls  below  the  point  of 
saturation,  if  the  other  conditions  are  favorable,  evaporation 
takes  place.  The  temperature  of  the  air  (and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  of  the  plant  also)  has  some  effect  upon  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation.  It  appears  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  water  given  off  as  the  temperature  rises ; 
this  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  with  such  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air  there  is  generally  a  considerable  • 
decrease  in  its  moisture.  The  direct  inflaence  of  light  upon 
evaporation  is  also  somewhat  doubtful.  While  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  plants  generally  lose  more  water  in  the  light 
than  in  darkness,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  not 


*  Many  experiments,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  show  that  plants  evapo- 
rate water  in  air  saturated  with  moisture  ;  but  Enop  has  found 
("  Versuchs-Stationen/*  Vol.  VI.,  p.  255)  tbat,  under  similar  conditions, 
moist  pieces  of  paper  or  wood  also  evaporate  water,  thns  showing  that 
the  air,  instead  of  being  saturated,  lacked  somewhat  of  being  so. 
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mainly  due  to  the  increased  heat  and  dryness  which  are 
common  accompaniments  of  the  increase  of  light* 

221. — In  enumerating  the  internal  conditions  one  general 
one  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  is,  that  the  water  in  plant- 
cells  contains  many  substances  in  solution,  and  consequently 
evaporates  less  rapidly  than  pure  water,  in  accordance  with 
well-known  physical  laws.  Moreover,  the  attraction  of  the 
molecules  of  the  cell-walls  for  the  water  layers  counteracts, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  tendency  to  evaporation  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the  water  is 
prevented  from  passing  off  by  the  ** imbibition  power"  of 
protoplasm.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  deprive  cellulose 
and  protoplasm  of  their  intermolecular  water  in  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

In  all  the  aerial  parts  of  higher  plants  the  epidermis 
offers  more  or  less  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  water  of  the 
underlying  tissues.  This  is  mainly  accomplished  by  the 
thick  and  cuticularized  outer  wall  of  the  epidermal  layer ;  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  plants  growing  naturally  in  very 
dry  regions,  the  epidermis  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells, 
which  offer  still  more  resistance  to  evaporation  by  being 
themselves  filled  with  moist  air  only.  Among  the  lower 
plants,  the  single  reproductive  cells  (spores)  are  guarded 
against  the  loss  of  water  by  having  their  walls  greatly  thick- 
ened and  cuticularized.  Even  in  the  lowest  plants,  the  Slime 
Moulds  (Myxomycetes),  the  naked  masses  of  protoplasm, 
when  placed  in  dry  air,  will  contract  into  rounded  masses, 
which  then  become  covered  with  a  somewhat  impervious 
envelope  (paragraph  23,  c  :  page  21). 

222. — The  stomata  of  the  green  and  succulent  parts  of 
higher  plants  control  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  and 
rapidity  of  their  exhalation.  In  leaves,  for  example,  where, 
on  account  of  its  cuticularization,  there  can  be  but  little 
evaporation  through  the  epidermis,  it  is  dependent  upon  the 

*  I  am  aware  that  Bome  experiments  made  with  plants  in  saturated 
and  in  dry  air  appear  to  show  that  in  direct  sunlight  there  is  a  rapid 
evaporation.  I  cannot,  however,  regard  these  ezperimente  as  con« 
dusive. 
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nninber,  size,  and  condition  (i.e.,  whether  open  or  closed) 
of  the  stomata.  As  previously  described  (paragraph  130,  p. 
99),  the  stomata  are  placed  over  intercellular  spaces,  which 
are  in  communication  with  the  intercellular  passages  of  the 
plant  These  spaces  and  passages  are  filled  with  moist  air 
and  gases,  which,  when  the  stomata  are  open,  expand  and 
contract  with  every  change  of  temperature  or  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  thus  permit  the  escape  of  considerable  amounts 
of  water ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomata  are  closed, 
little  or  no  escape  of  moisture  is  possible.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  stomata  appear  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
light ;  they  open  more  widely  the  greater  the  amount  of 
light,  and  close  almost  completely  in  darkness.  The  amount 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  appears  also  to 
afFect  somewhat  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  stomata  ; 
when  the  epidermis  is  very  dry  the  stomata  are  generally 
closed,  and  vice  versa, 

228.— The  Amount  of  EyaiK>ration.  The  conditions  con- 
trolling evaporation  are  thus  seen  to  be  many  and  various. 
They  never,  or  but  veiy  rarely,  act  singly,  two  or  more  of 
them  usually  acting  together  with  varying  intensity,  so  that 
the  problem  of  the  amount  of  evaporation  taking  place  at 
any  particular  time  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one.  All  the 
observations  yet  made,  and  which  have  necessarily  been  upon 
a  very  small  scale,  indicate  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
actuidly  very  slow.  Thus  Hales  long  ago  found  that  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated  from  a  vine  in  twelve  hours  of 
daylight  equalled  a  film  only  .13  mm.  (.005  in.)  thick,  and 
having  an  extent  as  great  as  that  of  the  evaporating  surface  ; 
the  amount  from  a  cabbage  in  the  same  time  equalled  a  film 
.31  mm.  (.012  in.)  thick  ;  from  an  apple  tree,  .25  mm.  (.01 
in.)  thick ;  from  a  sunflower  in  a  day  and  a  night,  equal  to 
a  film  .15  mm.  (.006  in.)  thick.*  Mttller  found  the  rate  of 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  HcBtnanthus  puniceus  to  be 
only  one  seventeenth  as  rapid  as  that  from  an  equal  area  of 
water  during  the  same  time.     Sachs  found  the  evaporation 

*  "  Statical  Easajs :  Vegetable  Statics/'  by  Stephen  Hales,    1727. 
fourth  edition.     1769.    p.  21. 
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from  the  leaves  of  the  White  Poplar  to  be  about  one  third  as 
rapid  as  from  water,  linger  places  the  evaporation  from 
most  leaves  at  about  one  third  that  from  equal  areas  of 
water ;  in  some  cases^  however,  running  as  low  as  one  fifth 
and  one  sixth.* 

224.  — Pfaff  calculated  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
from  an  isolated  oak  tree  during  the  growing  season.  The 
tree  selected  was  a  close- topped  one  6f  metres  (20  ft.)  high, 
bearing  about  700,000  leaves.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

May  (14  days) 888  kilograms  =  (  1,944  lbs.) 

June ..26,028         "         =(57.260** 

July 28.757         "         =(68,265  - 

August 21.745         '*         =(47389  ** 

September 17,674         "         =  (88,882  ** 

October 17.028         "         =  (37,460  ** 

The  evaporation  from  each  leaf  was  for  the  season  of  five 
and  a  half  months  (one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  days)  .16 
kilograms  (.36  lbs.) ;  allowing  forty-eight  square  centimetres 
of  surface  to  each  leaf,  this  amounted  to  a  layer  of  water 
3.33  centimetres  (1.31  in.)  deep  over  the  whole  evaporating 
surface,  f 

226.— The  Movement  of  Water  in  the  Plant.  It  is  clear, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  polycellular  plants  there 
must  be  a  considerable  movement  of  water  in  some  parts,  to 
supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Thus  in  trees  there  must  be 
a  movement  of  water  through  the  roots,  stems,  and  branches 
to  the  leaves,  to  replace  the  loss  in  tbe  latter.  This  is  so 
evident  that  it  scarcely  needs  demonstration  ;  it  can,  how-* 
ever,  be  shown  by  cutting  off  a  leafy  shoot  at  a  time  when 

*The  three  last  statements  and  the  following  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Duchartre  ("  ^l^ments  de  Botaniqae,"  second  edition,  1877, 
pp.  844  and  846). 

f  Pfaff  found  that  the  water  evaporated  daring  the  seaaon,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  area  of  ground  covered  bj  the  tree  top, 
was  equal  to  a  layer  5.89  metres  high  (212  inches).  Observation  had 
shown  the  annual  rain-fall  to  be  .65  metres  (25.6  inches) ;  so  that  the 
water  evaporated  from  the  tree  was  eight  times  the  amount  which  fell 
upon  the  earth  under  it.  The  evaporation  is  very  much  less  in  dense 
forests  than  in  isolated  trees,  but  with  every  allowance  it  is  sufficient 
in  dry,  hot  seasons  to  quickly  exhaust  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 
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evaporation  is  rapid ;  in  a  short  time  the  leaves  wither  and 
become  dried  up,  unless  the  cut  portion  of  the  shoot  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  in  the  latter  case  the  water  will 
pass  rapidly  into  the  shoot,  and  the  leaves  will  retain  their 
normal  condition.  If  in  such  an  experiment  a  colored  watery 
solution  (as  of  the  juice  of  Poke  berries)  be  used  instead  of 
pure  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  liquid  has  passed  more 
abundantly  through  certain  tracts  than  through  others,  in- 
dicating that  the  tissues  are  not  equally  good  as  conductors 
of  watery  solutions.  As  would  readily  be  surmised,  the 
tissues  in  ordinary  plants  which  appear  to  be  the  best  con- 
ductors are  those  composed  of  elongated  wood-cells,  and  it  is 
doubtless  through  them  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
passes.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  the  movement  of 
the  water  is  through  the  substance  of  the  cell- walls,  and  not, 
at  least  to  any  great  ^extent,  through  the  cell  cavities.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  force  which  raises  the  water,  in 
some  cases  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  metres  or  more,  is  the 
attraction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  crystal  molecules  for  the 
layers  of  water  which  surround  them. 

226. — The  rapidity  of  the  upward  movement  of  water  evi- 
dently varies  directly  as  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  and  in- 
versely as  the  area  of  the  conducting  tissue  in  transverse  sec- 
tion. As  both  these  factors  are  variable,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  average  rate  of  movement.  Sachs  estimated  the 
rate  of  ascent  in  a  branch  of  the  Silver  Poplar,  from  which 
there  was  strong  evaporation,  at  23  cul  (9  in.)  per  hour. 
McNab,  by  watering  plants  with  a  solution  of  lithium  citrate 
and  then  examining  the  ashes  at  successive  points,  found  the 
rate  in  a  Cherry  Laurel  to  be  101  cm.  (40  in.)  per  hour.  Pfit- 
zer  obtained  the  astonishing  result  of  22  metres  (72  ft.)  per 
hour  in  the  Sunflower ;  there  is  but  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  is  entirely  too  high. 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  movements  of  the  water  described  above,  that 
which  has  been  called  root  pressure  requires  a  brief  mention.  If  the 
root  of  a  vi^rorously  ^[rrowin^  plant  l)e  cut  off  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  a  glass  tube  attached  to  its  upper  end,  the  water  of  the  root 
will  be  forced  out,  often  to  a  considerable  height.  Hales*  noted  a  pressure 

«  Statical  Essays,  p.  114. 
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upon  a  mercnriAl  gaage  eqaal  to  11  metres  (86.5  ft.)  of  water  when  ai> 
tached  to  the  root  of  a  vine  (  VUUy  Clark,*  in  a  mmilar  manner,  found 
the  pressure  from  a  root  of  the  birch  {Belula  lutea)  to  be  equal  to  25.8 
metres  (847  ft.)  of  water.  This  root  pressure  appears  to  be  greatest 
when  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  leust ;  in  fact,  if  the  experi- 
ment is  made  while  transpiration  is  very  active,  there  is  always  for  a 
while  a  considerable  absorption  of  water  bj  the  cut  end  of  the  root, 
due  prolmbly  to  the  fact  that  the  cell- walls  had  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent robbed  of  their  water  by  the  evaporation  from  above.  Root  pres- 
sure is  probably  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  due  to  a  kind  of  en- 
dosmotic  action  taking  place  in  the  root- cells. 

(b)  The  flow  of  water  (sap)  from  the  stems  and  branches  of  certain 
trees,  notably  from  the  Sugar  Maple,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  quick 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  air  and  other  gases  in  the 
tissues  from  the  quick  changes  of  temperature.  The  water  is  forced  out 
of  openings  in  the  stem  when  the  temperature  suddenly  rises ;  when 
the  temperature  suddenly  falls,  as  at  night,  there  is  a  suction  of  water 
or  air  into  the  stem.  When  the  temperature  is  nearly  uniform,  whether 
in  winter  or  summer,  there  is  no  flow  of  sap. 

§  II.  As  TO  Solutions. 

227. — The  water  in  the  plant  holds  in  solutibn  several 
substances^  so  that  it  is  not  water  alone,  but  in  reality  a 
complex  solution.  Some  of  the  substances  in  solution  are 
solids,  as  the  inorganic  salts  taken  up  from  the  soil  or  water, 
while  others  are  gaseous,  as  the  air  and  carbon  dioxide  taken 
up  in  the  water  by  the  roots,  or  absorbed  by  the  leaves  and 
there  entering  into  solution  in  the  water.  The  final  use  of 
these  solutions  will  be  spoken  of  further  on  ;  here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  general 
facts  as  to  solution  and  diffusion  : 

1st.  When  a  substance  has  entered  into  solution  it  still 
exists  as  thai  substance,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solved is  in  one  sense  pure.  This  is  readily  shown  by  driving 
off  the  water  by  heat,  when  the  dissolved  substance  is  again 
obtained  in  its  original  solid  state. 

2d.  As  soon  as  solution  begins  the  process  of  diffusion 

*  In  1873,  recorded  in  the  Twenty -first  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  See  also  further  re« 
suits  hy  the  same  observer  in  the  Twenty -second  Report. 
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necessarily  commences  also  ;  this  is  the  passage  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  substance  through  the  water  without  a 
moYemeut  of  the  latter.  Thus  in  perfectly  quiescent  water 
a  substance  may  diffuse  itself  between  the  molecules  of  the 
latter  to  considerable  distances^  and  this  may  take  place  in 
any  direction,  even  when  the  substance  is  heavier  than  water ; 
thus  common  salt  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  tall  vessel  of 
water  will  dissolve  and  gradually  diffuse  throughout  the 
whole. 

3d.  The  rapidity  of  diffusion  varies  for  different  sub- 
stances ;  thus  the  diffusion  rate  of  sugar  is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  common  salt  (exactly  as  365  to  116). 

4th.  Two  or  more  diffusions  may  take  place  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  fluid,  and  they  may  move  in  the  same  or  in 
opposite  directions. 

5th.  Diffusion  continues  until  all  parts  of  the  solution 
contain  equal  quantities  of  the  dissolved  substance. 

6th.  If  at  any  point  in  a  solution  the  dissolved  substance 
be  removed  in  some  way,  as,  for  example,  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  salt  by  chemical  reaction,  there  will  be,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  continued  diffusion  toward  that  point ;  and  if  the 
new  salt  be  a  soluble  one  it  must  diffuse  in  every  direction 
from  the  point  of  its  formation.  Thus  the  molecular  move- 
ments may  become  quite  complex. 

§  III.  Plant  Food. 

228.— The  most  imiK>rtant  elements  which  are  used  in 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  or  which,  in  other  words,  enter  into 
their  food,  are  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Sul- 
phur, Iron,  and  Potassium.  These  all  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
wanting  in  the  water,  soil,  or  air  from  which  the  plant  de- 
riyes  its  nourishment,  death  from  starvation  will  soon  follow. 
There  are  other  elements  which  are  made  use  of  by  plants, 
but  as  life  may  be  prolonged  without  them,  they  are  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance.  In  this  list  are  Phosphorus, 
Calcium,  Sodium,  Magnesium,  Chlorine,  and  Silicon. 
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229.— The  Ckmipotinds  Used.  With  the  single  exception 
of  oxygen,  the  elementary  constituents  named  above  do 
not  enter  into  the  food  of  plants  in  an  uncombined  state ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  always  absorbed  in  the  condition 
of  compounds,  as  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 


Nitrates 

Sulphates 

C>arbonates 

Phosphates 

SUicates,  or 

Chlorides 


of 


Ammonia. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Iron. 

Soda,  or 

Magnesia. 


In  addition  to  these,  many  organic  compounds  are  ab- 
sorbed in  particular  cases,  as  in  those  plants  which  live  in 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  (saprophytes),  as  well 
as  those  which  absorb  the  juices  from  living  plants  (para- 


280. — ^How  the  Food  is  Obtained.— In  the  case  of  aquatic 
plants,  these  compounds  are  taken  into  the  plant-body  by  a 
process  of  diffusion  from  the  surrounding  water ;  in  terres- 
trial plants  the  gaseous  compounds,  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  absorbed — at  least  in  part — by  the 
leaves  directly  from  the  surrounding  air,  while  the  solutions 
of  these  and  the  other  compounds  in  the  water  in  the  soil 
find  their  way  into  the  plant  by  diffusion. 

2dOa.— How  the  Food  is  TransiK>rted  in  the  Plant. 
Once  within  the  plant-body,  the  food  materials  diffuse  to  all 
watery  parts,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  terrestrial  plants  ris- 
ing through  the  stem  to  the  leaves.  By  diffusion,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  toward  an  equal  distribution  throughout 
the  plant  of  the  solutions  which  enter  it,  and  if  there  were 
no  disturbing  chemical  reactions  taking  place,  such  a  condi- 
tion would  in  most  plants  be  soon  reached.  It  is  quite 
probable,  indeed,  that  this  actually  happens  for  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  found  in  solution  in  the  soil  or  water,  and 
which,  entering  plants,  diffuse  through  them  to  all  parts, 
but  not  being  used  they  soon  reach  a  state  of  equal  diffusion, 
which  is  only  slightly  disturbed  by  the  extension  of  the 
plant-body  by  growth.  Doubtless  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
food  materials  throughout  terrestrial  plants  is  aided  by  the 
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eyaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves^  thus  causing  a  strong 
npward  movement  of  the  water  which  contains  the  yarioos 
solutions  of  food  matter.  Moreoyer,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  moyement  of  the  water  in  terrestrial  plants^  caused 
by  the  swaying  and  bending  of  the  stems  and  branches, 
facilitates  and  hastens  the  diffusion  of  food  materials. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  IN  THE  PLAlfT. 

§1.     ASSIMILATIOK. 

281. — In  many  plants  the  food -materials  which  are  taken 
into  the  plant-body  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
directly  used  by  the  protoplasm ;  thus  in  the  saprophytes 
the  solutions  of  organic  compounds  derived  from  the  decay 
of  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  are  imbibed  by  the  protoplasm 
and  used  by  it  as  true  food  ;  and  in  the  parasites  the  proto- 
plasm and  the  juices  of  living  tissues  are  directly  used  in  a 
similar  way.  It  is,  furthermore,  probable  that  in  some  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  as  in  the  Myxomycetes  and 
Schizomycetes,  the  protoplasm  is  capable  of  making,  to  a 
limited  extent,  a  direct  use  of  some  of  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances absorbed  by  them.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
principal  food  materials  taken  in  by  plants  are  such  as  can- 
not be  directly  used  by  protoplasm  in  either  its  vegetative 
or  reproductive  activity ;  thus  neither  water  nor  carbon 
dioxide  is  directly  used  as  food  by  the  protoplasm  of  ordi- 
nary green  plants,  but  in  all  cases  they  undergo  certain 
chemical  changes,  by  which  they  are  made  suitable  for  use 
by  protoplasm.  To  these  preparatory  changes,  which  fit  the 
crude  food  materials  for  protoplasmic  food,  the  general  name 
of  Assimilation  has  been  given. 

282. — It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  a  complete  statement 
of  all  the  processes  in  assimilation ;  the  principal  facts  now 
made  out  appear  to  be  as  follows :  In  the  chlorophyll- 
bearing  portions  of  plants,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  de- 
composed, and  from  their  component  elements  carbohydrates 
are  at  once  formed.  This  decomposition  and  subsequent 
combination  take  place  only  in  the  granules  or  masses  of 
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chlorophjUy  and  only  in  sunlight.  Those  parts  of  ordinary 
plants  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  are  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  power  of  assimilation,  and  likewise  the  chloro- 
phyll-bearing portions  are  unable  to  assimilate  in  darkness. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  probably  decomposed  into  carbon  oxide 
and  free  oxygen  :  CO,  =  CO  +  0.  At  the  same  time  water 
is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  :  H,  0  =  2  H  + 
0.  The  free  oxygen  atoms  are  exhaled,  and  by  the  union 
of  carbon  oxide  and  hydrogen,  starch  is  in  most  cases 
formed ;  this  appears  as  minute  granules  imbedded  in  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  (Fig.  43,  p.  o2).  In  some  plants  no 
starch  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll,  but  oily  or  sugary  mat- 
ters which  have  nearly  the  same  chemical  significance. 
Assimilation  is  thus  a  deoxidizing  process.  Both  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  contain  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  while  in 
starch  it  is  much  less ;  consequently,  in  the  formation  of  the 
latter  from  the  former,  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  oxygen. 
This  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 


12  CO,  = 
12H,0  = 


12C0 1         starch 

12oi=^^"^*'^-  [=C„'H,.Oi. +  2H,0 
]24H J 


Here  twelve  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  and  twelve  mole- 
cules of  water  produce  one  molecule  of  starch  and  two  mole- 
cules of  water  (water  of  organization),  while  twenty-four 
atoms  of  oxygen  are  set  free  and  permitted  to  escape  from 
the  cells  into  the  surrounding  air  or  water. 

§  II.  Metastasis. 

288.— Its  General  Nature.  The  chemical  changes  just 
described,  which  constitute  assimilation,  take  place  only  in 
chlorophyll-bearing  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  and  in  these 
only  in  the  sunlight.  In  cells  which  are  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  in  the  chlorophyll-bearing  ones  in  the  absence  of 
light,  other  chemical  changes  take  place  ;  these,  while  differ- 
ing much  among  themselves,  agree  in  always  being  processes 
of  oxidation,  and  changes  of  one  organic  compound  into  an- 
other.    To  these  chemical  clmnges,  in  order  to  distinguish 
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them  from  those  of  assimilation,  the  term  MeiastcLsis*  has 
been  applied. 

It  is  even  more  dif&calt  to  give  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  the  processes  of  metastasis  than  of  those  of  assim- 
ilation ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  general  nature 
of  the  chemical  changes  which  are  best  known. 

234.— Transformation  of  Starch.  In  darkness  the  starch 
which  had  previously  formed  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies  at 
once  undergoes  changes  which  render  it  soluble,  allowing  it 
to  diffuse  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  with  great  freedom. 
The  nature  of  these  changes  appears  to  vary  somewhat  in 
different  plants,  but  they  consist  essentially  in  the  transform- 
ation of  the  insoluble  starch  into  a  chemically  similar  but 
soluble  substance.  Glucose  (C„  H,^  0„),  inulin  (C„  H„  0„), 
and  cane  sugar  (C„  H„  0„)  are  the  more  common  of  the 
soluble  substances  so  formed,  and  one  or  other  of  these  may 
frequently  be  detected  in  the  adjacent  cells  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  starch  from  the  chlorophyll. 

236.— The  Nutrition  <^  Protoplasm.  These  diffusing  as- 
similated matters  are  imbibed  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  living 
tissues,  and  constitute  its  most  important  food.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  nitrates  and  sulphates,  also  imbibed,  they 
furnish  the  materials  for  the  increase  of  protophismic  sub- 
stance in  growing  cells.  The  exact  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  formation  of  protoplasm  are  unknown,  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  soluble  assimilated  matter 
(glucose,  inuline,  etc.)  is  broken  up  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  one  of  the  organic  acids  {e.g,,  oxalic 
acid) ;  and  the  latter,  by  replacing  the  acids  in  the  sulphates 
and  nitrates,  may  set  free  the  sulphur  and  nitrogen  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  protoplasm.  The  occurrence  of  crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  tissues  of  many  plants  rather  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  this  or  a  similar  series  of  reactions. 


*  Literalljr  "  to  place  in  another  way/'  from  the  Greek  firrd  bejond, 
or  over,  and  hrdvai,  to  place.  We  owe  the  present  application  of  the 
word  to  Profesfiors  Bennett  and  Dyer,  who  used  it  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  German  '*  Stoffwechsel"  in  their  English  translation  of  Sachs' 
•Lehrbach.** 
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236.— The  Storing  of  Beflerve  Material.  In  many  plants 
the  surplus  of  assimilated  matter  is  stored  up  in  one  or  more 
organs  as  reserve  material ;  thus  in  the  potato  the  starch 
formed  in  the  leaves  in  sunlight  is,  in  darkness,  transformed 
into  glucose,  or  a  substance  very  nearly  like  it,  and  in  this 
soluble  form  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  plant,  and  in  the 
underground  stems  (tubers)  is  again  transformed  into  starch. 
So  in  the  case  of  many  seeds  a  mass  of  reserve  material  is 
stored  up,  generally  iu  the  form  of  starch  (e.g.,  the  cerea* 
grains),  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  oily  matters  {e.g.y  the 
seeds  of  CruciferaB,  Flax,  Castor  Bean,  CucurbitaceaB,  etc.). 
In  the  storing  of  starch  a  notable  feature  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  is  the  apparent  addition  and  subtraction  of  one 
or  two  molecules  of  water ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
the  transformation  of  starch  to  glucose  oxygen  combines 
with  some  of  the  carbon,  forming  free  carbon  dioxide,  as 
follows : 

6  (C,.H„OJ  +  240  =  5  (C,.H.,OJ  +  12 CO.. 

The  transformation  of  glucose  to  starch  may  be  a  simple 
process  of  breaking  up  of  a  molecule  of  the  former  into  starch 
and  two  molecules  of  water,  as  follows  : 

C,,H.,0,.=:C,.H..O,,  +  2H.O. 

In  the  storing  of  oily  matters  it  is  probable  that  these  are 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  starch,  and  that  they  are  the 
results  of  subsequent  deoxidation. 

237.~The  Use  of  Beserve  Material.  In  the  use  of  re- 
serve material,  as  in  the  germination  of  a  starchy  seed,  the 
starch  appears  to  undergo  a  change  exactly  like  that  in  its 
disappearance  from  chlorophyll.  Here  it  is  certain  that  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed,  and  that  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  while 
the  starch  is  transformed  into  glucose  (see  the  reaction  above) 
Similar  transformations  doubtless  take  place  in  the  use  of 
the  starch  stored  up  in  buds,  twigs,  stems,  bulbs,  etc.  In 
the  germination  of  oily  seeds,  after  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, starch  is  (in  many  cases,  at  least)  first  produced,  and 
from  this  the  soluble  sugar  is  formed.  In  any  case,  after  the 
solution  is  attained  the  subsequent  metastatic  changes  are 
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similar  to  those  which  follow  the  transformation  of  the 
starch  of  the  chlorophyll. 

238.— The  Nutrition  of  Parasites  and  Saprophytes  is 
similar  to  that  of  embryos,  buds,  bulbs,  etc.  Here  assimi- 
lated materials  are  drawn  from  some  other  organism,  and 
subsequently  undergo  metastatic  changes.  In  some  cases  the 
parasitism  is  only  partial,  as  in  the  mistletoe,  where  a  part 
of  the  assimilated  matter  is  formed  in  the  parasite  (which, 
therefore,  contains  chlorophyll),  while  a  portion  seems  to  be 
taken  along  with  the  mineral  salts  from  the  host  plant.  So, 
too,  there  are  plants  which  are  partially  saprophytic  in  habit, 
deriving  a  part  of  their  nourishment  as  saprophytes,  while 
the  remainder  is  elaborated  by  their  chlorophyll.  Many  cul- 
tivated plants,  as  we  grow  them,  are  partially  saprophytic, 
deriving  a  portion  of  their  nourishment  from  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil.  The  so-called  Carnivorous  plants, 
as  Drosera,  Dionsea,  Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia,  Nepenthes, 
Utricularia,  etc.,  are  in  reality  partially  saprophytic,  obtain- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  their  food  materials  from  de- 
caying animal  matter. 

239.— The  Formation  of  Alkaloids.  Among  the  most 
obscure  of  the  metastatic  changes  are  those  wliich  give  rise 
to  the  alkaloids.  These  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  generally  oxygen,  in  which  the  first  two 
elements  have  approximately  an  equal  number  of  atoms, 
while  the  last  two  have  also  a  nearly  equal  but  much  smaller 
number. 

The  more  important  ones  are  the  following  : 

Conia  (Cg  HuN,)  from  Conium. 
Nicotine  (Ci»  H, 4  N,)  from  Tobacco. 
Cinchonia  (Cjo  Hj4  N,  O)  from  Peruvian  Bark. 

Morphia  (Cn  Hi»  N  O,  -h  H,  O)  from  tlie  Opium  Poppy. 
Strychnia  (Cji  Hj«  Nt  Oj)  from  tlie  seedH  of  Strychnos. 
Caffeine  (Ct  Hio  N4  O,  +  H,  O)  from  Coffee  and  Tea. 

These  and  many  others  occur  in  plants  in  combination 
with  organic  acids,  such  as  :  malic  acid  (C,  H,  0 J  ;  tartaric 
acid  (C,  H.  0.) ;  citric  acid  (0,  H,  0,) ;  oxalic  acid  (C,  H 
O4);  tannic  acid  (C„H„0„);  qwinic  aoid  (C,H,,0,); 
meconic  acid  (C,  H,  0.)-     These  acids  are  probably  formed 
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by  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  sacchariue  or  amylaceous 
substances  in  the  plant,  while  the  alkaloids  with  which  they 
are  combined  appear  to  have  some  relation  to  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  protoplasm,  and  are  possibly  derived  from 
them.  From  the  fact  that  the  alkaloids  are  formed  more 
abundantly  in  those  tissues  which  have  passed  the  period  of 
their  greatest  activity,  it  may  be  surmised  that  they  are 
either  compounds  of  a  lower  grade  which  are  formed  instead 
of  the  ordinary  albuminoids,  or  the  first  results  of  the  incip- 
ient decay  of  the  cells. 

240.— Besults  of  Metastasis.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs it  is  seen  that  chlorophyll-bearing  plants  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  and  exhale  free  oxygen,  the  former  being  de- 
composed in  the  chlorophyll  granules  in  sunlight  and  the 
oxygen  being  set  free  as  a  consequence.  In  other  words,  the 
absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen 
are  connected  with  the  process  of  assimilation.  It  is  further 
seen  that  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbon  dioxide  evolved,  as 
results  of  certain  metastatic  processes  which  take  place  in 
any  tissues,  whether  possessing  chlorophyll  or  not,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  presence  or  absence  of  sunlight.  In  the 
sunlight  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  to  supply  assimila- 
tion is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  its  exhalation  as  a  result  of 
metastatic  action,  that  the  latter  is  unnoticed.  In  dark- 
ness, however,  when  assimilation  is  stopped,  the  exhalation 
of  carbon  dioxide  becomes  quite  evident.  So,  too,  with 
oxygen ;  in  the  sunlight  the  excess  of  its  evolution  is  so 
great  over  its  absorption  that  the  latter  was  long  unknown  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  light  its  absorption  becomes  manifest. 
Parasites  and  saprophytes,  as  well  as  those  parts  of  ordinary 
plants  which  are  wanting  in  chlorophyll,  as  flowers  and  many 
fruits,  deport  themselves  in  this  regard  exactly  as  chloro- 
phyll-bearing organs  do  in  darkness. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    RELATIONS    OF    PLANTS    TO    EXTERNAL 
AGENTS. 

§  L   Temperature. 

241.~Geiieral  Relations.  The  functions  of  plants  are 
possible  only  between  cei-tain  limits  of  temperature  of  the 
air,  water,  or  soil,  varying  considerably  for  each  species.  In 
every  plant  there  is  a  certain  minimum  temperature,  below 
which  all  functional  activity  ceases  ;  thus  in  most  instances 
plants  become  inactive  when  the  temperature  approaches 
0°  Cent.  (32°  Fahr.).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum beyond  which  activity  ceases  ;  this  ranges  in  different 
plants  from  about  35°  to  50°  Cent.  (95°  to  122°  Fahr.).  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
greatest  activity  takes  place  ;  this  has  been  termed  the  opti- 
mum. 

In  any  particular  plant,  the  maxima,  optima,  and  minima 
are  not  exactly  alike  for  all  functions,  some  being  performed 
at  temperatures  considerably  above  or  below  those  at  which 
others  cease.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  observed  that,  in  gen- 
ersil,  there  is  a  simple  suspension  of  activity  at  temperatures 
a  few  degrees  below  the  minimum,  whereas  above  the  max- 
imum the  death  of  the  organ  ensues  ;  in  the  former  a  resto- 
ration of  the  normal  temperature  is  soon  followed  by  a  re- 
sumption of  activity;  in  the  latter  the  activity  cannot  be 
restored,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

242.— Absorption  of  Water  as  Affboted  by  Temperature. 
The  absorption  of  water  and  watery  solutions  is  greatly 
affected  by  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  absorbing 
organs,  as  the  roots  of  the  higher  plants.  Thus  Sachs 
found  "  that  the  roots  of  the  tobacco-plant  and  gourd  no 
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longer  absorb  sufficient  water  to  replace  a  small  loss  by  evap- 
oration in  a  motst  soil,  having  a  temperature  of  from  3^  to 
6*"  Cent.  (37°  to  41°  Fahr.) ;  the  heating  of  the  soil  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  12°  to  18°  Cent.  (53°  to  64°  Fahr.)  sufficed 
to  raise  their  activity  to  the  needful  extent."*  According 
to  the  same  investigator,  the  roots  of  the  turnip  and  cabbage 
continue  to  absorb  water,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  is  reduced  very  nearly  to  0°  Cent.  (32°  Fahr.).  In  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
low,  the  roots  of  trees  and  other  perennials  cannot  absorb 
moisture  unless  they  extend  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
warmer  strata  beneath  ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  if  the  air  temperature  rise  high 
enough  to  allow  evaporation,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are 
killed  by  too  great  loss  of  moisture. 

243.— Evaporation  or  Transpiration.  In  aerial  plants, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  low,  but  little  evaporation 
takes  place  from  the  leaves  or  other  living  organs,  while  an 
increase  of  temperature  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  (1st) 
to  the  closing  of  the  stomata  in  the  lower,  and  their  opening 
in  the  higher  temperature,  and  (2d)  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered  its 
degree  of  saturation  is  increased,  and  as  its  temperature  is 
raised  its  degree  of  saturation  is  decreased.  As  transpiration 
appears  to  be  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  we  scarcely 
need  expect  it  to  be  as  definitely  or  certainly  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature  as  are  the  proper  functions  of  the 
plant. 

244.— Assimilation.  The  lower  limit  of  the  temperature 
in  which  assimilation  is  possible  varies  much  in  different 
plants.  The  "Red-snow  Plant"  (Protococcus,  sp.)  of  the 
Arctic  regions  grows  rapidly  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow  in 
a  temperature  which  must  be  little,  if  any,  above  0°  Cent. 
(32°  Fahr.) ;  in  the  larch,  assimilation  takes  place  at  from 
0.5°  to  2.5°  Cent.  (33°  to  36°  Fahr.),  and  in  meadow-grasses 
at  from  1.5°  to  3.5°  Cent.  (35°  to  38°  Fahr.).     In  water- 

•  "  Lehrbach/'  English  edition,  p.  652. 
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plants  the  lower  temperature  limit  is  apparently  somewliat 
higher  than  in  aerial  ones  ;  thus  in  Hottonia  palustris  it  is 
2.7^  Cent  (37°  Fahr.) ;  in  VaUisneria,  6°  Cent.,  or  more  (42** 
Fahr.) ;  in  Potamogeton  from  10°  to  15°  Cent  (50°  to  59° 
Fahr.). 

Neither  the  maximum  nor  the  optimum  temperature  has 
been  determined  for  ordinary  land  plants ;  in  Hottonia 
palustris,  an  aquatic  plant,  the  maximum  temperature  for 
assimilation  is,  according  to  Sachs,  between  50°  and  56° 
Cent  (122°  and  132°  Fahr.). 

246.— MetastagJB.  But  little  is  accurately  known  as  to 
the  effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature,  within 
moderate  ranges,  upon  those  metastatic  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  ordinary  growth  of  plants  or  the  storing  of  reserve 
material.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  some  plants  live 
wholly  in  low  temperatures,  performing  all  their  functions 
in  air  or  water  little,  if  any,  above  the  freezing  point 
Thus  in  the  "  Red-snow  Plant,"  above  cited,  the  metas- 
tatic changes  must  take  place  very  near  0°  Cent 

In  the  polar  waters,  where  the  temperature  is  from  3°  to 
5°  Cent  (37°  to  41°  Fahr.),  or  even  less,  myriads  of  diatoms 
flourish,  aud  in  seas  but  little  warmer  many  of  the  higher 
sea-weeds  (Fucacese  and  Floridese)  abound.  In  all  these 
cases  the  metastatic  changes  (as  well  as  all  others)  must  take 
place  at  these  low  temperatures.  In  ordinary  land-plants  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  whereas  assimilation  takes  place  only 
during  the  light  part  of  the  day,  when  it  is  warmer,  metasta- 
sis takes  place  not  only  in  daylight,  but  even  more  rapidly  in 
darkness,  when  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower.* 

Sachs  measured  the  length  of  plumule  developed  upon 
different  plants  of  the  same  species  subjected  to  different 
temperatures,  and  in  this  way  found  the  approximate  optima 
for  several  species,  as  follows  if 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  liowever,  tliat  assimiliition  is  dependent 
upon  light,  while  metastasis  is  somewhat  checked  by  it,  and  this  is 
doubtless  by  far  the  most  important  relation  ;  and  still  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  ordinary  land-plants  metastasis  continues  when  assimi- 
lation has  stopped. 

fin  " Physiologische  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Abh&nglgkeit  der 
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Pea 26' Ceot.  (78.8' Ffthr.). 

Wheat  (winter  var.) 84'     "     (92  7'     " 

Indiancom 84''     "     {i^T     « 

ScarletBean 84*     «'     (93.7''     « 

In  Sachs'  and  others*  observations  upon  the  growth  of 
roots,  it  was  found  that  the  most  rapid  growth  took  place 
for  different  plants  at  the  following  temperatures  : 

Bcarlet  Bean 26'  Cent.  (78.8'  Fahr.). 

Pea 26.6**  -     (79.9°     " 

Plax 27.4"  ••     (81.8°     " 

Wheat  (winter  var.) 28.5°  *•     (83.8°     " 

Barlej  (summer  var.) 28.5°  "     (88.8°     " 

Indiancom 84°     "     (92.7°     " 

In  the  deposit  of  reserve  material  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  metastasis  often  takes  place  at  lower  temperatures  than 
assimilation  ;  thus  the  storing  of  starch  in  the  potato  tubers, 
and  in  many  other  subterranean  stems  and  roots,  takes  place 
in  the  soil  which,  at  the  time,  is  much  cooler  than  the  air. 

In  the  growth  of  many  plants  in  early  spring,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reserve  material  in  the  roots  or  stems,  the  metas- 
tatic changes  often  take  place  at  quite  low  temperatures. 
Thus  perennial  and  biennial  rooted  plants,  as  many  grasses, 
thistles,  parsnips,  etc.,  begin  to  grow  almost  as  soon  as  the 
snow  has  disappeared,  and  the  flower  buds  of  many  perenni- 
als develop  equally  early — e.g.,  the  hazel,  elm,  maple,  liver- 
leaf  {Hepatica),  Mayflower,  etc. 

As  regards  the  metastatic  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
germination  of  seeds,  we  have  much  more  definite  informa- 
tion. Sachs  has  determined  the  minimum,  optimum,  and 
maximum  temperatures  for  tho  germination  of  the  seeds  of 
the  following  plants  :* 


Ind.  corn. 
Scar.  B'n.. 
Pumpkin. 
Wheat. . . 
BarJey. . . 


Minimum. 


9.4°  C.=  (48.8°  F.). 
9.4°  C.=  (48.8°  F.). 
14°  C.=  (56.7°F.). 
5°  C.=  (41°  F.). 
5°    C.=  (41°    F.). 


Optimum. 


'W  C.  =  (92.7°  F.). 

34°  C.  =  (92.7°  P.). 

84°  C.  =  (92.7°  F.). 

29°  C.  =  (88.7°  F.). 

°  C.  =  (88.7°  F.). 


Maximum. 


46°  C.  =(115.2°  P). 
46°  C.  =(115.2<'F.). 
46°  C.=  (115.2°  F.). 
42°  C.=  (108.5°  F.). 
87°C.  =(  99.5°  P.). 


Keimung  von  der  Temperature/'  in  "  Pringslieim'B  JahrbUcher  ftUr 
Wisaenschaftliche  Botanik/'  Vol.  II.,  1860,  p.  854. 
«  **  Ph7«iok>gi8ohe  Untersuchangen/'  eto.,  op.  dt.,  p.  866. 
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According  to  several  observers,  the  minima  and  optima 
for  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  the  following  plants  are  : 


MiNIMTTH. 


OpmnTM. 


1.8°  C.  =  (35'  Ffthr.). 

"  -;  =  (35'    •« 


Lepidiam  sativam. . . 

Flax l.S^'C 

White  Mufltard 0.0°  C.  = 

Pea G.7^C.  =  (43' 

Pole  Bean 

Sanflower 

Hemp 

Watermelon 


27.4"* 

37.r 

27.r 
26.6° 
31.5° 
31.5'' 
31.5° 
37.5° 


=  (81°  Fahr.). 

=  (81° 

tt 

=  (81° 

tt 

=  (80° 

« 

=  (88.7° 

'* 

=  (88.7* 

i< 

=  (88.r 

i< 

=  (99.5°  * 

< 

246.— Death  Caused  by  High  Temperature.  When  the 
temperature  rises  above  a  certain  point  the  death  of  the 
plant  takes  place.  Those  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  which 
contain  the  least  water  are  capable  of  enduring  higher  tem- 
peratures than  those  which  are  more  watery.  Thus  at  from 
65**  to  80°  Cent.  (149°  to  177°  Fahr.)  many  dry  spores  and 
seeds  are  uninjured,  while  in  water  they  are  generally  killed 
when  the  temperature  exceeds  50°  or  55°  Cent.  (122°  or  131° 
Fahr.).  For  ordinary  growing  parts  of  plants  the  tempera- 
ture must  be,  as  a  rule,  considerably  lower  than  those  given 
above.  Few  aquatic  plants  can  endure  a  prolonged  tempera- 
ture much,  if  any,  above  40°  Cent.  (104°  Fahr.),  and  at  50** 
Cent.  (122°  Fahr.)  most  terrestrial  plants  are  soon  killed. 
It  appears,  also,  that  at  temperatures  much  lower  than  these 
some  plants  arc  killed  ;  thus,  according  to  Hofmeister,*  the 
organization  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  Plasmodium  of  Didy- 
fnium  serpula  (one  of  the  Slime  Moulds)  is  destroyed  by 
heating  it,  in  air,  to  35°  Cent.  (95°  Fahr.),  and  in  the  nearly 
related  Fuligo  varians  the  same  destruction  follows  at  39° 
Cent.  (102°  Fahr.). 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminoids  of  the  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm 
thus  loses  its  power  of  imbibing  water,  and  the  cells  conse- 
quently lose  their  turgidity.  In  watery  tissues  chemical 
changes  at  once  begin,  resulting  in  the  rapid  disintegration 


*  *'  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenaelle,"  1867,  p.  27. 
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of  the  substances  in  the  cells,  accompanied  by  an  erolation 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

247.— Death  Caused  by  Low  Temperattire.  In  many 
respects  the  results  of  too  great  a  reduction  of  temperature 
are  similar  to  those  produced  by  too  great  an  elevation. 
There  is  observed  the  same  coagulation  of  the  albuminoids, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  protoplasm 
to  imbibe  water,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  loss  of  the  tur- 
gidity  of  the  cells.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  injury  from 
high  temperature,  those  cells  which  are  the  most  watery  are 
the  ones  which,  other  things  being  equal,  are  injured  most 
quickly  by  a  reduction  of  temperature.  Embryo  plants  in 
seeds,  when  dry,  are  able  to  endure  almost  any  degree  of  low 
temperature  ;  but  after  they  have  germinated,  and  the  cells 
have  become  watery,  they  are  generally  killed  by  a  reduction 
to,  or  a  few  degrees  below,  0°  Cent.  (32°  Fahr.).  So,  too, 
the  comparatively  dry  tissues  of  the  winter  buds  and  ripened 
stems  of  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  cold  countries  are 
rarely  injured  even  in  the  severest  winters,  while  the  young 
leaves  and  shoots  in  the  spring  are  often  killed  by  slight 
frosts. 

Death  from  low  temperature  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  ice-crystab  in  the  succulent  tissues  ;  these  are 
formed  from  the  water  of  the  plant,  which  is  abstracted  from 
it  in  the  procesK  of  congelation.  Much  of  the  wat^r  thus 
frozen  is  that  which  fills  the  cavities  (vacuoles)  of  the  cells, 
while  some  of  it  is  that  which  moistens  the  protoplasm  and 
cell-walls.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  water  in  the  large 
vacuoles  is  much  more  easily  congealed  than  that  in  the  pro- 
toplasm and  cell-walls ;  for  in  the  latter  the  force  of  adhesion 
between  the  molecules  of  protoplasm  or  cellulose  and  the 
imbibed  water  offers  a  considerable  resistimce  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  water  in  ice-crystals,  and  this  resistance  is  greater 
as  the  contained  water  is  less.  As  the  liquid  in  the  vacuoles 
is  not  pure  water,  but  a  mixture  of  several  solutions,  it  freezes 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  water,  and  then,  according  to  a 
well-known  law  of  physics,  separates  into  pure  ice-crystals 
and  a  denser  unfrozen  solution.  By  a  greater  reduction  of 
temperature  more  ice-crystals  may  be  separated  out,  and  the 
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remaining  solution  made  denser  stilL  These  adhesire  forces 
tend  to  retard  the  formation  of  ice-crystals,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  is  only  in  extremely  low  temperatures^  if  at  all^ 
that  the  liquids  in  the  plant  are  completely  solidified. 

248. — A  plant  which  has  been  frozen  may  survive  in  many 
instances  if  thawed  slowly,  whereas  if  thawed  quickly  its 
vitality  is  generally  destroyed.  Thus  many  herbaceous 
plants  will  endure  quite  severe  freezing  if  they  are  afterward 
covered  so  as  to  secure  a  slow  rise  of  the  temperature,  and 
many  bulbs,  tubers,  and  roots  will  survive  the  severest  win- 
ters if  covered  deeply  enough  to  prevent  sudden  thawing. 
Likewise  turgid  tissues,  which  are  not  living,  as  those  of 
many  succulent  fruits,  are  injured  or  not  by  freezing,  accord- 
ing as  the  thawing  has  been  rapid  or  slow.  From  these  facts 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  injury  in  freezing  is  primarily  of 
a  physical  instead  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  that  it  is  mainly 
the  withdrawal  of  water  from  its  physical  union  with  the 
solids  of  the  cell.  According  to  this  view,  the  difference  be- 
tween slow  and  rapid  thawing  is  that  in  the  former  the 
slowly  liquefying  water  is  reabsorbed  by  the  same  solids  from 
which.it  had  been  abstracted,  while  in  the  latter  the  large 
amount  of  water  set  free  is  imperfectly  absorbed,  forming 
solutions  which  are  unstable  and  subject  to  subsequent  fer- 
mentive  changes.  It  is  probable  that  to  these  fermentive 
changes  is  due  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminoids  and 
the  rapid  disorganization  of  the  protoplasm  which  accom- 
pany injury  from  freezing. 

While  the  sketch  given  above  is  doubtless  true  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  it  appears  that  in  many  other  cases  death 
follows  freezing  whether  the  thawing  be  rapid  or  not ;  and 
this  indicates  that  besides  the  immediate  causes  of  death  al- 
ready indicated,  there  are  others  which  are  as  yet  unknown 
tons. 

§  n.  Light. 

249.~General  Belations.  Directly  or  indirectly  plant- 
life,  as  indeed  all  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is  de- 
pendent upon  light.     Parasites  and  saprophytes  may  grow 
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in  complete  darkness,  but  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  ma- 
terial which  has  been  elaborated  in  light.  So,  too,  some 
parts  of  many  ordinary  plants  grow  in  total  darkness,  as 
roots,  tubers,  bulbs,  etc.,  but  these  depend  for  their  carbo- 
hydrates npon  the  aerial,  chlorophyll-bearing  parts  which 
are  in  the  light.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  this  depen- 
dence of  all  life  upon  light  is  due  to  its  relation  to  chloro- 
phyll in  the  processes  of  assimilation  ;  and  while  other  func- 
tions than  that  of  assimilation  and  other  orgars  than  those 
which  contain  chlorophyll  are  somewhat  affected  Igr  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light,  or  its  greater  or  less  intensity, 
yet  these  latter  are  of  comparatively  little  moment  when  com- 
pared with  the  former. 

The  absorption  of  water  by  the  plant  appears  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  light,  and  in  most  plants  it  takes  place  in  its 
entire  absence.  Likewise  it  is  probable  that  light  itself  does 
not  directly  affect  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
leaves  of  higher  plants.  As,  however,  the  stomata  are  gen- 
erally opened  more  widely  in  light  than  in  darkness,  evapo- 
ration may  be  promoted  by  it  in  some  cases. 

260.— Light  and  Assimilation.  It  is  first  of  all  to  be 
observed  that  chlorophyll  itself  is  dependent  upon  light. 
Those  parts  of  plants  (with  rare  exceptions)  which  grow  in 
darkness  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  even  parts  which 
contain  chlorophyll  lose  it  when  placed  for  some  time  in  com- 
plete darkness.  When  such  a  colorless  plant  is  brought  into 
the  light  it  soon  becomes  green  from  the  formation  of  chlo- 
rophyll in  its  protoplasm. 

The  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  consequent 
evolution  of  oxygen,  only  take  place  in  the  light.  As  the 
light  decreases  in  intensity  from  a  certain  point  the  amount 
of  assimilation  decreases  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  assimilation  as  the  intensity  increases  unduly,  and 
beyond  certain  points  in  either  direction  assimilation  ceases. 
Thus  there  are  here,  as  in  the  case  of  temperature,  a  mini- 
mum, optimum,  and  maximum  ;  but  we  cannot  define  their 
limits  as  readily,  for  want  of  a  proper  instrument. 

261. — Experiments  have  often  been  made  upon  plants 
when  placed  in  rays  of  different  refrangibility,  and  it  has 
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been  shown  (1)  thafc  the  asgimilation  is  greater  in  the  whole 
beam  (wliite  light)  than  in  any  one  of  its  constituent  rays, 
and  (2)  that  the  amount  of  assimilation  varies  greatly  in  the 
diffei'ent  rays.*  When  plants  aro  grown  in  the  different 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  proixjrly  protected,  so  that  each 
receives  but  one  kind  of  light,  the  amount  of  assimilation  in 
each  case  is  about  as  follows,  that  for  white  light  being  100  : 

Red.      OraDge,      Yellow,      Qreen,      Blue,       Indigo,      Violet, 
9.5  28.5  87.3  14  8.2  5.  2.5 

The  less  refrangible  rays  are  thus  seen  to  be  far  more  effica- 
cious than  the  more  refrangible  ones,  and  in  the  yellow  and 
orange  rays,  which  are  the  biightest  to  the  eye,  the  greatest 
amount  of  assimilation  takes  place.  From  these  rays  there 
is  a  decrease  toward  each  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  in 
the  so-called  heat  rays  and  chemical  rays,  found  respectively 
beyond  the  red  on  the  one  hand  and  the  violet  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  assimilation  whatever. 

262.— Light  and  Metastasis.  Many  of  the  metastatic 
changes  in  the  plant  take  place  in  complete  darkness,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  growth  of  roots  and  other  sub- 
terranean organs.  In  trees  and  thick-barked  shrubs  the  metas- 
tatic changes  which  occur  in  the  stems  are  in  total  darkness, 
and  even  in  many  herbs  the  thick  cortical  tissues  must  cut 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  light  from  the  active  interior  cells. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  number  of  aquatic  plants  their 
translucency  is  so  great  that  every  internal  change  must  be 
in  bright  light,  and  in  a  few  terrestrial  plants — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Impatiens  Bahmnina — the  cortical  tissues  permit 
most  of  the  light  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  active  cells.  These 
facts  indicate  a  marked  indifference  of  the  metastatic  changes 
to  light,  as  compared  with  those  of  assimilation. 

This  indifference  is  further  illustrated  in  the  growth  of 
flowers  in  the  dark,  where,  with  few  exceptions,  they  develop 
as  perfectly  as  in  the  light.  So  the  colorless  parasites — e.g.,, 
Moywtropa,  Aphyllon,  Corallorhiza,  etc. — and  all  the  fungi 

*  The  earliest  experimeots  of  much  value  were  those  of  Charles 
Daubenj,  "  On  the  Action  of  Li^ht  upon  Plants,  and  of  Plants  upon 
the  Atmosphere/*  pub.  in  PhU,  Tram,,  1886. 
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grow  either  in  light  or  darkness.  It  mast  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  there  is  a  complete  indifference  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  light,  for  careful  experiments  show  that  light 
fayors  some  metastatic  changes,  while  in  many  cases  it  actu- 
ally exerts  a  retarding  influence.  Thus  if  all  other  condi- 
tions, as  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  are  made  constant,  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  most  aerial  stems  is  considerably  greater 
in  darkness  than  in  light;  while  under  similar  conditions 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  of  most  plants  is  less.  Experiments 
show  that  the  retardation  of  growth  is  due  to  the  rays  of 
high  refrangibility,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  ultra  violet,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  metastatic  changes  under  consideration 
are  concerned,  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  equivalent  to 
darkness. 

§  IIL  Heliotropism. 

268* — ^The  retai'ding  influence  of  light  upon  the  growth 
of  stems  gives  rise  to  a  curvature  when  the  illumination  is 
stronger  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other.  Thus,  as  is 
well  known,  most  plants,  when  grown  in  windows,  bend 
strongly  toward  the  light,  and  if  their  position  be  afterward 
reversed  they  soon  bend  again  toward  the  side  of  greatest 
illumination.  To  this  phenomenon,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
common  one  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  name 
Heliotropism*  has  been  given.  The  explanation  which  is 
commonly  given  is  that  the  light  retards  the  growth  on  the 
illuminated  side,  while  the  shaded  side  elongates,  resulting 
in  a  tension  which  necessarily  produces  a  curvature. 

264. — Evidently  allied  in  some  way  to  heliotropism  is  the 
bending  of  certain  organs  away  from  the  light.  Thus  the 
leafless  stems  (ntnners)  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  when  grown 
in  a  window  so  that  they  are  illuminated  upon  one  side  more 
strongly  than  upon  the  other,  curve  toward  the  darker  side. 
This  opposite  bending  has  been  called  Negative  Heliotro- 
pism, and  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  light  in  some  way  not 
yet  understood.  The  tendrils  of  the  Vine  and  Virginia 
'  » 

♦  From  the  Greek  JXtoS,  the  sun,  and  rpinetv,  Uy  turn. 
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Creeper  {Ampelopsis)  are  negatively  heliotropic,  and  they 
are  thus  enabled  to  reach  and  attach  themselves  to  the  sur- 
faces— e.g.,  walls,  tree-trunks,  etc. — which  give  them  sup- 
port. The  same  organ  may  be  positively  heliotropic  in  one 
stage  of  its  growth  and  negatively  so  in  another  ;  thus  the 
younger  internodes  of  the  ivy  (Hedera)  bend  toward  the 
light,  and  the  older  ones  away  from  it ;  and  the  runners  of 
Saxifraga  sarmeniosa,  mentioned  above,  are  positively  he- 
liotropic as  soon  as  they  develop  tufts  of  leaves  upon  their 
free  extremities. 

The  rays  of  light  which  cause  the  curvature  are  those 
having  the  greatest  refrangibility.  Sachs'  experiment  shows 
this  conclusively ;  he  grew  plants  in  light  which  had  passed^ 
on  the  one  hand,  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, and,  on  the  other,  through  one  of  ammoniacal  copper 
oxide ;  in  the  light  passed  through  the  first  solution  (red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays,  and  a  portion  of  the  green)  there 
was  no  curvature  whatever,  while  in  the  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet  rays  passed  through  the  second  solution  the  heliotro- 
pic curvature  was  strongly  shown. 

gIV.  Geotropism. 

266. — ^Nearly  all  organs  of  plants  have  a  definite,  normal 
direction  of  growth,  which  is  in  general  terms,  either  toward 
or  away  from  the  earth.  Thus  the  Plasmodium  of  Fuligo 
varians  creeps  upward  ;  the  conidia-bearing  hyphae  of  moulds 
grow  upward,  while  the  root-like  hyphae  grow  downward  ;  the 
stems  of  many  mosses  grow  upward,  and  their  rhizoids  down- 
ward ;  in  the  higher  plants  the  stems,  as  a  rule,  grow  upward, 
some  root-stocks  and  other  stems  growing  downward,  how- 
ever, while  the  roots,  as  a  rule,  grow  downward.  To  these 
phenomena  of  growth  the  name  Geotropism*  has  been 
given  ;  when  the  direction  of  growth  is  downward,  the  organ 
is  said  to  be  positively  geotropic,  when  upward,  negatively 
geotropio. 

Knight  long  ago  proved  gravitation  to  be  the  cause  of 

*  From  (be  Greek  yif,  yia,  the  earth,  and  rpiwuv,  to  tarn. 
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geofaropism.*  He  placed  germinating  seeds  upon  wheels, 
which  were  made  to  rotate  rapidly,  in  one  series  of  experi- 
ments in  a  vertical,  and  in  the  other  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
In  the  first  case  he  found  that  the  roots  grew  directly  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  stems  toward  it — that 
is,  having  in  his  experiment  substituted  centrifugal  force  for 
gravitation,  leaving  all  other  conditions  unchanged,  he  found 
that  the  root  grew  in  the  direction  of  that  force,  and  the 
stem  opposite  to  it.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  gravitation  and  centrifugal  force  were  made  to  act  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  upon  the  growing  plantlets,  the 
direction  of  growth  coincided  with  that  of  the  diagonal  of 
the  two  forces,  the  roots  growing  diagonally  outward  and 
downward,  the  stems  inward  and  upward.  Dutrochet  after- 
ward showed,  by  similar  experiments,  that  many  leaves  are 
geotropic,  turning  their  under  surfaces  toward  the  circum- 
ference, and  their  upper  toward  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  f 

266. — If  positively  and  negatively  geotropic  organs  are 
placed  in  what  may  be  termed  their  normal  positions,  they 
grow  on  the  one  hand  downward  and  on  the  other  upward, 
without  any  curvature,  and  in  such  case  the  cells  in  all  parts 
of  any  section  of  either  the  ascending  or  descending  portions 
show  a  symmetrical  development.  But  if  such  symmetrically 
developed  positively  and  negatively  geotropic  organs  are  af- 
terward placed  in  a  reversed  or  horizontal  position,  they 
will  become  considerably  curved  in  order  to  assume  their 
normal  positions.  Thus  the  first  roots  of  most  young  plants, 
if  placed  horizontally,  soon  become  curved  downward  near 
their  tips  ;  this  takes  place  even  when  there  is  considerable 
resistance  to  the  curvature,  as  is  shown  by  the  penetration 
of  roots  into  mercury.  A  similar  curvature  in  an  upward 
direction,  however,  takes  place  in  most  stems  when  placed 
horizontally ;  in  grasses  the  curvature  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  nodes.  In  such  curved  parts  of  roots  and  stems 
the  cells  are  more  elongated  upon  the  convex  than  upon 


♦  "On  the  Direction  of  the  Radicle  and  Plamule  dnringr  the  Vegeta- 
4lmi of  Seeds."    PhUotophieal  TranmeUoM,  1809. 
.  t««M0moirM»'*Pftri8,1887. 
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fche  concaye  side,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  bending.  We  do  not,  however,  know  how  grav- 
itation causes  this  inequality  in  the  growth  of  the  cells, 
and  the  problem  is  the  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the 
more  rapid  elongation  of  the  cells  is  in  one  case  upon  the 
upper  and  in  the  other  upon  the  under  side^  of  the  organ. 
Moreover,  in  "  weeping  trees  "  the  branches  are  positively,  in- 
stead of  negatively,  geotropic,  although  we  know  of  no  struc- 
tural difference  between  these  and  the  branches  of  ordinary 
trees. 

§  V.  Cbrtaik  Movbments  of  Plakts. 

267. — ^Under  this  head  are  to  be  considered  a  few  only  of 
the  more  important  movements  in  plants.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  living  protoplasm  has  everywhere,  under  proper 
conditions,  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  vegetation  this  results  in  visible  movements, 
which  are  of  common  occurrence  ;  but  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  the  protoplasm  is  doubt- 
less as  active,  the  cell-walls  which  enclose  it  are  so  rigid  that 
its  physical  activity  is  incapable  of  producing  external  move- 
ment.' Thus  most  parts  of  ordinary  plants  do  not  perform 
movements  which  are  the  direct  results  of  the  physical  activ- 
ity of  the  protoplasm  ;  but  this  is  not  because  of  a  want  of 
activity  in  the  protoplasm,  but  mainly  from  the  rigidity  of 
the  walls  surrounding  it.  In  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  instances,  however,  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  even 
the  higher  plants  is  such  that  movements  directly  due  to  pro- 
toplasmic activity  are  performed.  Such  are  the  so-called 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  and 
those  dependent  upon  external  stimuli,  as  light,  heat,  me- 
chanical irritation,  etc.,  which  have  been  called  paratonic 
movements. 

268.— SpontaneouB  Movements.  The  most  remarkable 
case  of  movements  apparently  not  dependent  upon  external 
agents  is  that  of  the  leaves  of  Desmodium  gyrans,  an  Indian 
plant.  The  small  lateral  leaflets  of  the  trifoliate  leaf  bend 
upon  their  slender  stalks  (petiolules)  in  such  a  way  that  their 
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apices  describe  nearly  a  circle.  A  reyolution  occnpies  from 
two  to  five  minutes  if  the  temperature  is  above  22°  Cent. 
(72'*  Pahr.).  This  continues,  when  the  conditions  are  other- 
wise favorable,  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  the  light  Other  less 
noticeable  movements  of  this  nature  occur  in  many  plants — 
e.g.y  Clover,  Mimosa,  Oxalis — ^but  they  are  often  hidden  by  the 
more  marked  movements  due  to  other  causes.  The  active 
portion  of  the  moving  organ  (in  the  cases  cited  above,  a  por- 
tion of  the  leaf-stalk)  consists  of  a  tissue  composed  of  thin- 
walled  cells,  formmg,  in  many  cases,  a  thickened  **  pulvinus." 
The  cells  are  turgid  and  the  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  tension. 
When  movements  occur,  it  appears  that  the  protoplasm  in 
certain  layers  of  cells  permits  the  escape  into  the  intercellu- 
lar spaces  of  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  vacuoles ;  it  is, 
however,  quickly  absorbed  again  and  the  cells  rendered 
thereby  turgid,  while  the  escape  of  water  takes  place  in 
contiguous  layers,  to  be  quickly  absorbed  again,  and  so  on 
regularly  around  the  axis  of  the  contracting  organ. 

269.— Movements  Dependent  upon  External  Stimuli. 
These  are  exhibited  by  many  parts  of  the  higher  plants — 6.^., 
leaves  in  Mimosa  (the  Sensitive  Plant),  Cassia,  Clover, 
Oxalis,  Dionsea,  etc.,  stamens  of  many  CompositsB,  of  Bar- 
berry, Portulaca,  etc.,  stigmas  of  Martynia,  Mimulus,  etc. 
In  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  leaves,  when  touched  roughly  oi 
JM-red,  close  up  quickly  by  the  secondary  leaflets  moving 
upward  and  forward,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
pairs  are  approximated  to  each  other;  next,  the  primary 
leaflets  bend  downward,  and  at  the  same  time  approach  each 
other,  and  finally  the  whole  leaf  bends  downward.  The 
movements  are  in  all  cases  at  the  bases  of  the  organs,  where 
tissues  are  developed  similar  to  those  in  the  spontaneously 
moving  organs  (paragraph  258).  In  the  other  cases  essen- 
tially the  same  movements  and  mechanism  are  found.  When 
the  movements  occur,  there  is  an  escape  of  the  water  of  the 
vacuoles  from  the  cells  in  one  side  of  the  organ,  and  this 
side  is,  as  a  consequence,  shortened  and  made  concave. 
After  a  time  the  water  is  reabsorbed  and  the  organ  resumes 
its  normal  position.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical  stimuli 
ef  jarring,  concussion,  etc,  greater  or  less  amounts  of  light^ 
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increase  or  decrease  of  temperature,  and  electrical  discharges, 
may  cause  movements.  Those  moyements  which  are  brought 
about  by  changes  in  the  amount  of  light  constitute  what  are 
known  as  the  "  sleep*'  and  "  waking"  of  plants.  Thus  the 
leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  close  up  in  darkness  exactly  as 
from  a  concussion,  but  they  remain  closed  until  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  light 

260. — ^The  power  of  movement,  whether  spontaneous  or 
paratonic,  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  certain  external 
conditions.  Thus,  according  to  Sachs,  transitory  rigidity 
or  immobility  takes  place  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  Low  Temperature,  In  Mimosa  pudica  rigidity  com- 
mences at  about  15°  Cent  (69°  Fahr.),  in  Desmodium  gyrans 
at  about  22°  Cent  (72°  Fahr.). 

2.  High  Temperature,  Mimosa  slowly  becomes  rigid  at 
40°  Cent  (104°  Fahr.),  and  very  quickly  at  50°  Cent  (122° 
Fahr.). 

8.  Darkness,  Long  exposure  to  darkness  (twenty-four 
hours  or  more)  produces  a  rigidity  which  is  only  removed  by 
a  long  exposure  to  light 

4.  hisufficient  Moisture,  When  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  is  too  little,  a  partial,  and 
sometimes  almost  complete,  immobility  is  produced,  which  is 
soon  removed,  however,  by  copious  watering. 

5.  Insufficient  Supply  of  Oxygen,  In  a  vacuum,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  ammoniacal  gas,  etc., 
motile  organs  become  immobile.  On  the  other  hand^  in 
pure  oxygen  rigidity  takes  place  also. 

6.  Anmsthetics,  In  the  vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform  the 
leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  become  immobile,  but  in  the 
air  they  soon  regain  their  motility. 

Mr.  Darwin's  experiments*  upon  the  leaves  of  Drosera  and 
Dionsda  are  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  statements.  The 
sensitive  tentacles  of  the  former  and  leaf-blades  of  the  lat- 
ter were  rendered  insensible  to  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  con- 
tact with  soluble  nitrogenous  bodies  when  subjected  to  most 
of  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 

* '^  Inseotivoioafl  Pluita."    London,  187S.    Qup.  IV.,  DL,  and  XUL 
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These  facts  indicate  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  the 
moTements  are  the  results  of  the  motility  of  the  protoplasm. 
261.— Movements  of  Nutation.  In  the  organs  of  many 
plants  an  inequality  of  growth  is  often  noticeable,  one  side 
growing  for  a  time  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  If  this  is 
followed  by  a  more  rapid  growth  upon  the  other  side,  and  this 
again  by  a  more  rapid  growth  upon  the  first  side,  and  so  on, 
alternating  from  side  to  side,  simple  movements  of  nutation 
will  take  place,  the  apex  of  the  organ  swaying  or  oscillating 
from  side  to  side  in  one  plane.  If  the  tracts  of  unequal 
growth  pass  slowly  and  regularly  around  the  organ,  its  apex 
will  describe  a  circle  in  its  nutation. 

Of  simple  nutation  in  one  plane  many  leaves  afford  good 
examples  ;  thus  in  the  bud  the  growth  is  greatest  upon  the 
outer  or  under  side  of  each  leaf,  which,  as  a  consequence,  is 
bent  upward,  but  in  the  opening  of  the  bud  the  greater  growth 
takes  place  upon  the  upper  side.  The  greater  growth  of  the 
upper  side  of  an  organ  has  been  termed  epinasty  ;  that  of  the 
lower  side,  hyponasty.  Many  floral  leaves  exhibit  first 
hyponasty  and  afterward  epinasty,  the  first  in  the  bud  and 
the  second  in  anthesis  (i.e.,  the  opening  of  the  flower). 
Many  stamens  and  styles  exhibit  nutations  of  this  nature ; 
thus  in  Claytonia  both  sets  of  orgaus  are  at  first  erect,  but 
afterward  they  become  divergent  by  epinasty. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  in  leaves  and  the  parts  of 
flowers,  these  movements  of  nutation  are  controlled  by  vari- 
ous external  agents,  among  which  light  and  heat  are  the 
most  important.  To  these  are  to  be  referred  the  successive 
opening  and  closing  of  many  flowers,  and  the  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  positions  of  the  leaves  of  many  plants. 

262. — Of  the  second  class  of  nutations,  the  leaves  of  the 
onion,  and  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  the  tendrils  of  climb- 
ing plants,  furnish  good  examples.  These  rotate  through 
circles  or  spirals,  in  the  case  of  the  hop  and  honeysuckle  to 
the  left,  and  in  the  bean  and  morning-glory  to  the  right.* 

*  To  the  right,  or  from  left  to  right,  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch ;  to  tlie  left,  or  from  right  to  left,  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
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When  such  rotating  stems  oome  in  contact  witb  an  up- 
right object  they  continue  their  rotation,  and  in  this  way 
come  to  twine  around  it.  The  plants  mentioned  above  af- 
ford common  examples  of  twining.  In  the  case  of  tendrils 
nutations  also  occur ;  but  after  coming  in  contact  with  any 
object  there  is  a  very  unequal  growth  of  the  two  sides,  that 
in  contact  with  the  object  growing  very  slowly,  as  compared 
with  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  outer  side.  Thus  De 
Vries  found  that  in  the  tendrils  of  the  pumpkin  twined 
around  an  object  1.2  mm.  in  diameter  the  ratio  of  the 
growth  of  the  inner  side  to  that  of  the  outer  was  as  1  to  14. 
This  inequality  of  growth  is  due  to  a  retardation  of  growth 
upon  the  inner  side  and  an  acceleration  upon  the  outer.  In 
some  cases  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  contraction  of  the 
inner  side. 

268.— Movements  of  Torsion.  In  many  cases  in  the 
higher  plants  the  stems  or  other  organs  become  twisted  upon 
their  axes.  Even  in  the  lower  plants  this  is  not  uncommon — 
e.g.,  in  Nitella,  the  pedicels  of  mosses,  etc.  This  twisting 
appears  in  many  cases  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  inequality  in 
the  growth  of  the  tissues.  Thus  if  the  outer  layers  of  cells 
grow  in  length  more  rapidly  than  the  inner  ones,  the  stem 
will  become  twisted  upon  its  axis,  and  the  greater  the  ine- 
quality in  growth  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers,  the  greater 
the  torsion.  In  some  eases  torsion  arises  in  a  much  simpler 
way,  by  the  twisting  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
weight  of  certain  organs,  as  in  some  prostrate  plants,  where 
the  weight  of  the  leaves  and  the  advancing  and  obliquely 
ascending  growing  extremity  of  the  stem  produce  torsions 
which  become  permanent  by  the  hardening  of  the  tissues. 
Likewise  torsions  may  arise  on  account  of  the  heliotropism  or 
geotropism  of  an  organ  itself,  or  of  organs  connected  with  it. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  ineqnali- 
ties  in  the  growth  of  the  tiflsaes  of  plants  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Tliej  are,  however,  for  the  moet  part  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
torsions  of  the  stem,  giving  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  rijridity  which  en- 
ables it  to  stand  erect.  If  the  pith  of  a  growing  stem  of  a  Dicotyledon 
be  isolated  from  the  sarroanding  tissues,  the  former  elongates,  whUe 
the  latter  contracts,  showing  that  the  pith  has  grown  more  ra|4dly  in 
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length  than  tb«  other  tUMnea.  Thiui  in  a  jonng  intemode  of  the  Moun- 
tain Ash,  ^  mm.  long,  tbe  pith,  when  isolated,  elongated  8  mm.,  while 
the  Barrounding  parts  sliortened  1  mm.  Close  examination  of  the  tissaea 
aorroundin^  the  pitb  shows  that  tbej  also  have  developed  aneqaal- 
ly.  Sachs  expresses  this  inequality  by  the  formula,  E  <  C  <  X  <  P, 
which  indicates  that  tbe  epidermis  is  shorter  than  the  cortex,  the 
cortex  shorter  than  tbe  xylem,  and  the  xylem  sborter  tban  the  pith.  It 
is  at  once  evident  that  in  such  a  condition  of  things  the  epidermis  is 
elongated  by  the  other  tissues ;  tbe  cortex  is  shortened,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  epidermis,  and  elongated  on  the  otber  by  the  xylem  and 
pith  ;  tbe  xylem  is  shortened  by  the  cortex  and  epidermis,  and  elon- 
gated by  the  piih  ;  while  the  pitb  is  shortened  by  the  tbree  surround- 
mfl  tissues.  There  is  thus  a  considerable  tension  in  the  several  tissues, 
and  upon  this  condition  it  may  be  remarked  : 

1st.  That  it  produces  a  rigidity  of  the  stems  or  other  organs  in  which 
it  occurs. 

2d.  Tliat  it  tends  to  prevent  ordinary  torsion ;  for  tbe  twisting  of 
such  a  stem  must  elongate  still  more  tbe  already  elongated  tissues, 
while  contracting  the  shortened  ones ;  on  the  other  band,  there  is  some 
tendency  to  an  internal  torsion. 

8d.  That  tbe  exact  len>;tb  of  a  stem  is  dependent  upon  a  balandng 
»f  the  tensions  of  its  tissues. 

There  are  in  many  ciises  tensions  whose  directions  lie  at  right  angles 
Jo  tbe  foregoing.  Tbus  in  the  trees  of  the  colder  climates  the  growth 
of  new  tissues  from  tbe  cambium  layer  produces  an  outward  pressure 
upon  the  bark,  and  an  equal  inward  pressure  upon  tbe  wood.  Even  in 
herbaceous  plants  similar  tensions  are  often  to  be  observed,  tbe  epider- 
mis being  laterally  distended  by  tbe  enclosed  tissues.  Tensions  in  this 
direction  have  been  denominated  transverse  tensions,  to  distiof^uish 
them  from  tbe  others,  which  may  be  called  longitudinal  tensions.* 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  tensions  tbe  student  is  referred  to  larger 
works,  such  as  Sachs'  "  Lebrbuch,"  and  bis  **  Experimental-Pbyai- 
ologle." 

The  whole  subject  of  the  movements  of  plants,  including  heliotro- 
pism  and  geotropism,  is  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  recent 
woriL  "  The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,"  New  York,  1881. 
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PART  IL 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OF   PLANTS, 
AND  OUTUSES  OF  THEIR  CUSSIFICATION. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
•CLASSIFICATION. 

264. — In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  com- 
paratiTe  structure  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  here  to  take  up 
in  order  the  different  groups,  and  to  study  with  some  care 
the  more  important  modifications  and  differences  noticeable 
in  the  plant-body.  This  study,  so  taken  up,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  classification  of  plants ;  the  differences 
and  modifications  of  structure  which  we  study  in  order  to 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  plants  as  a  whole,  are  the  very 
ones  which  serve  to  separate  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
larger  or  smaller  groups.  This  part  (Part  IL)  of  this  trea- 
tise will,  therefore,  include  the  outlines  of  the  Classification 
of  Plants,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  Special  Morphology. 

266. — (1.)  In  the  classification  of  living  objects  they  "are 
arranged  according  to  the  totality  of  their  morphological  re- 
semblances, and  the  features  which  are  taken  as  the  marks 
of  groups  arc  those  which  have  been  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion to  be  the  indications  of  many  likenesses  or  unlikenesses.  "♦ 
Such  an  arrangement  is  "  a  statement  of  the  marks  of  sim- 
ilarity of  organization,  and  of  the  kinds  of  structure  which, 
as  a  matter  of  experience,  are  universally  found  associated 
together.*' 

♦  T.  H.  Haxley  in  the  article  "  Biology,"  in  «•  Eneyelop0dia  Britan- 
nica/'  ninth  edition,  Vol.  III.,  p.  688. 
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266. — (2.)  Eyery  natural  claseification  takes  into  consider- 
ation not  only  the  adult  characters,  but  also  those  of  the 
embryonic  life  of  its  objects.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
differences  and  resemblances  between  two  plants  in  their 
adult  state  ;  we  must  also  know  whether  they  differed  or  not 
in  their  modes  of  reaching  that  state.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  determine  the  degree  of  relationship  existing  be- 
tween two  or  more  plants,  all  the  characters  of  each  plant, 
as  presented  in  its  whole  life,  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. By  ignoring  this  important  law  great  confusion  has 
arisen,  especially  in  the  lower  groups  of  plants. 

267. — (3.)  There  is  still  another  factor  which  should 
enter  into  classification.  Every  classification  should  show 
real  relationship,  not  similarity  alone ;  it  should  bring  to- 
gether not  those  which  simply  show  present  coincidences, 
but  those  in  which  similarity  of  form  indicates  similarity 
of  origin  ;  in  addition  to  structural  relationship,  it  should 
show  genetic  relationship.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  study  of  the  genealogy  of  plants,  a  subject  surrounded 
by  many  diflBiculties.  In  but  few  cases  can  we  trace  an 
ancestral  line,  and  yet  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  use  the 
facts  we  have,  as  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  the  more  likely  to 
discover  others. 

(a)  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  living;  thin^rs  can  be  gfronped  natn- 
rally  by  taking  into  consideration  onlj  one,  or  even  two  or  tbree  char- 
acters. Botany  and  zoology  are  full  of  the  debris  of  attempts  at  classi- 
fications upon  single  cliaracters,  and  in  every  case  such  classifications 
liave  proved  a  hindrance  to  knowledge.  The  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  Flowering  and  Flowerless  Plants,  by  Ray,*  in  17(K3,  is  an 
illustration  of  one  based  upon  a  single  character.  The  influence  of 
this  classification,  which  is  even  yet  much  followed,  has  been  injurious. 
It  has  kept  alive  the  notion  that  the  so-called  Flowerless  plants  are 
quite  different  as  to  their  reproductive  organs  from  tlie  Flowering  ones ; 
it  fixed  an  imaginary  gulf  between  groups  of  plants,  some  at  least  of 
which  are  in  nature  placed  side  by  side.  Endlicher'sf  two  great 
groups,  Cormophyta  and  Thallophy ta,  are  likewise  iNised  upon  a  single 
character,  and  are,  as  a  consequence,  misleading.     The  Thallophy  tes  are 

♦  John  Ray  :  "  Methodus  Plantarnm  emendata  et  aucta." 
f  Stephen  Endlicher :  "  Genera  Plantarnm  secundum  Ordines  Natu 
rales  disposita."    1886-40. 
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not  all  dtaUns  plants,  nor  are  all  iku  thadlna  planta  found  in  die  Thai- 
loi^jta ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  OurnK^h jtee  are  not  all  plants  with 
tmnks  or  sterna. 

ij>)  We  often,  however,  retain  in  our  present  daasification  some  of 
the  groups  founded  originally  in  tliis  erroneous  way,  and  eyen  some- 
times retain  their  old  names.  For  example,  the  group  Phanerogamia 
ineludes  now  the  same  plants  it  did  when  its  exceedingly  inapplicable 
name  (Phanerogamia,  from  favep^i,  open  to  sight,  and  y^/toS,  marriage) 
was  applied  to  it ;  but  it  now  rests  upon  a  more  scientific  basis.  The 
name  is  now  unmeaning,  and  refers  to  no  character  or  set  of  characters 
now  used  to  designate  the  group  ;  and,  more  than  this,  its  etymological 
signification  is  actually  directly  opposite  to  the  facts  as  now  known. 
The  term  Cryptogamia  (icpvfrrd^,  hidden,  and  ydftoc,  marriage)  no  longer 
exists  in  a  sdentifie  sense,  as  it  is  no  longer  the  name  of  a  group  of 
plants ;  not  only  has  the  term  now  no  meaning  (for  the  plants  it  refers 
to  have  a  fertilization  which  is  far  less  '*  bidden  "  than  in  the  so-called 
Phanerogams),  but  the  plants  it  formerly  designated  by  a  negative 
character  are  now  known  by  positive  characters  to  belong  to  several 
groups.  We  may  still  use  the  word  Cryptogam  in  speaking  of  the 
members  of  certain  groups  of  plants,  just  as  in  zoology  we  frequently 
make  use  of  the  word  Invertebrate ;  but  in  neither  case  are  the  terms 
the  names  of  natural  groups,  or  of  natural  assemblages  of  groups.  It 
is  convenient  to  retain  them  as  popular  names  of  certain  artificial  as- 
semblages of  groups. 

(e)  The  term  Tballophyta  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It  is 
still  used  to  designate  a  great  assemblage  of  the  lower  plants,  but  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  is  lost,  and  the  limits  of  the  group  to 
which  it  was  applied  have  been  somewhat  changed,  while  the  plants 
composing  it  have  undergone  an  entirely  new  distribution  into  new 
groups.  Nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  term,  although  in 
this,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  suppose  that 
when  used  it  designates  more  than  an  artifidal  assemblage  of  natural 
groups  of  plants. 

((f)  The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  individual  development  of 
plants  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  What  Embryology  has  done  for 
zoological.  It  doubtless  can  do  for  botanical  classification.  It  is  already 
l>earing  fruit ;  the  recent  advances  in  the  classification  of  the  alge  and 
fungi  are  due  to  a  study  of  the  whole  life  of  the  individual.  In  the 
fungi  the  long  list  of  spurious  families  and  genera,  and  the  yet  longer 
one  of  spurious  species,  bear  witness  against  the  system  of  classification 
under  which  they  came  into  existence. 

(e)  There  is  another  reason  for  studying  closely  the  life-history  of  the 
individual,  which  is  that  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  difficult  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  ancestry  of  plants.  The  life-history  of  the  indi- 
vidual appears  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  tbe  life-history  of  the 
species ;  and  while  no  doubt  it  would  be  unsafe  in  any  particular  case 
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to  wwiime  ihai  the  spedfie  deyelopment  htd  followed  lines  pArallel  to 
thoee  of  the  indlyidaal,  yet  the  latter  may  always  serre  to  point  out  the 
probable  course  of  the  former. 

268. — Applying  the  preceding  principles,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble>  we  find  that  the  yegetable  kingdom  may  be  quite  readily 
separated  into  six  principal  Divisions,  which,  although  by  no 
means  distinct,  are  capable  of  being  quite  clearly  character- 
ized. To  these  must  be  added  a  seyenth,  composed  mainly 
of  unclassified  and  poorly  understood  forms.  These  seyen 
Diyisions,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are,  (1)  Protophyta, 
(2)  Zygosporeae,  (3)  Oospores,  (4)  Carpospote®,  (6)  Bryo- 
phyta,  (6)  Pteridophyta,  (7)  Phanerogamia. 

Their  relation  to  the  old  groups  Cryptogamia,  Thallophy- 
ta,  etc.,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  comparison  : 


I. 

Bay,  1706;  LiimnuB,  1786. 

Flowerlees  (Ray), 

Cryptogamia     (Ldn-  - 

n»a8). 

Flowering  (Ray), 
Phanerogamia(Linu.) 


n. 

Do  CandoUe, 
1818. 


Cellu 
Plants. 


,•.,[ 


III. 

Bndllcher, 

188(Ma 


Vase  u  1  ar 
Plants. 


ThallopUyta, 


Cormophyta. 


IV. 

"  1.  Protophyta. 
I  2.  Zygosporee. 
I  8.  OosporesB. 
I  4.  Carpospore». 
I  5.  Bryophyta. 
I  tf.  Pteridophyta. 

[7.  Phanerogamia. 


The  arrangement  in  the  fourth  column,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  book,  is  essentially  that  of  Sachs,  with  some 
modifications,  which  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  say  that  the  classification  here 
given  does  not  recognise  the  old  groups  Alga  and  Fungi.  The  terms 
are,  however,  quite  usefol,  if  properly  used  and  understood,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  he  retained  when  general  reference  is  made  to  the 
chlorophyll- bearing  and  the  chlorophyll-free  Thallophytes.  By  the 
term  ajga  must  be  understood  a  Thallophyte  wliich  contains  cliloro- 
phyll ;  and  by  funj^s  one  which  is  saprophytic  or  parasitic  in  habit, 
and  which  is,  as  a  consequence,  destitute  of  chlorophyll.  The  terms 
have  thus,  as  here  used,  a  physiological  meaning  only,  and  not  a  class- 
ificatory  ona 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    PROTOPHYTA. 

260. — The  Protophytes  are  the  lowest  and  simplest  plants. 
In  many  cases  they  are  exceedingly  minute,  requiring  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope  for  their  study.  For  the 
most  part  the  cells  are  poorly  developed ;  the  protoplasm 
is  frequently  destitute  of  granuter  contents  ;  the  nucleus  is 
wanting  in  many  cases,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  either 
no  cell-wall,  or  only  a  poorly  developed  one.  The  cells  in 
all  cases  have  little  or  no  coherence,  and  even  when  they  are 
united  into  loose  masses,  each  cell  retains  nearly  as  much 
independence  as  in  the  unicellular  forms.  The  differentia- 
tion of  cell-form  is  very  slight,  even  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  the  greatest  coherence  of  cells,  and  yet  in  some  or- 
ders certain  cells  of  the  filaments  are  uniformly  larger  than 
the  others,  as  the  '*  heterocysts"  of  Nostoc,  and  the  "  basal 
cells  "  of  the  filaments  of  Rivularia. 

270. — No  sexual  organs  are  known,  and  whether  the  sex- 
ual act  occurs  or  not  is  somewhat  doubtful.  As,  however, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  well-developed  organs  or  as 
distinct  a  sexual  act  in  these  simple  organisms  as  in  more 
complex  ones,  it  is  possible  that  both  exist  in  the  group, 
but  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

Their  most  common  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  fission, 
and  in  only  a  few  cases  by  internal  cell-division. 

271. — The  lowest  Protophytes  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll, 
or  any  other  coloring-matter,  and  in  those  orders  in  which 
chlorophyll  occurs  it  is  usually  associated  with  a  blue  or  red 
pigment. 

Many  Protophytes  exist  in  masses  of  a  considerable  size, 
composed  of  large  numbers  of  individuals  imbedded  in  a 
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gelatinous  matter,  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  partial 
degradation  of  the  walls  of  the  cells.  They  are  mostly 
aquatic  ;  and  the  species  which  are  terrestrial  live  in  damp 
and  generally  shaded  places. 

§  I.  Class  Myxomycbtes.    Thb  Sldcb  Moulds. 

272. — In  this  class  is  included  a  large  group  of  remark- 
able organisms,  which  differ  in  many  respects  from  all  other 
vegetable  structures.  In  many  of  their  characters,  as  in 
having  no  cell-wall  during  the  period  of  their  active  growth, 
in  being  destitute  of  a  nucleus,  in  their  mode  of  nutrition, 
and  in  the  motility  of  their  naked  protoplasm,  they  resemble 
certain  Monera  among  the  Protozoa ;  *  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  a  close  external  resemblance  to  certain 
higher  fungi  (puff-balls  and  their  allies). 

278. — It  is  difficult  to  give  the  Myxomycetes  a  satisfac- 
tory place  in  a  system  of  classification.  They  have  no  struc- 
tural affinities  with  plants  higher  than  they  are,  nor  with 
any  lower  ;  they  stand  alone,  and  appear  to  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent genetic  line.  So,  although  taken  up  here,  they  must 
not  be  regarded  as  on  that  account  the  lowest  or  the  first  of 
the  Protophytes. 

274. — All  members  of  this  class  agree  in  being  composed 
during  the  vegetative  i)ortion  of  their  existence  of  naked 
masses  of  protoplasm  (Fig.  140),  which  are  yellow,  brown, 
purple,  etc.,  but  never  green.  These  jo/a^modta,  as  they  are 
called,  are,  during  the  period  of  their  active  growth,  endowed 

*  There  are  fewer  reasons  dow  than  formerly  against  regarding  these 
as  near  relatives  of  tbe  Monera.  We  no  longer  imagine  an  absolute 
line  of  separation  between  the  lower  portions  of  the  great  domain  of 
life,  and  hence  may  now  admit  relationships  which  formerly  were  in- 
admissible. It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  hypothesis  that  in  the 
Myxomycetes  we  have  the  UrrMtrial  phase  and  in  the  Monera  the 
aquatic  phass  of  a  common  group  of  organisms,  Tlie  Myxomycetes  are 
not  Monera,  but  they  are  Moneran  in  their  structure,  and  prol)ably  also 
in  their  affinities.  All  the  differences  between  the  Myxomycetes  and  a 
Moner  like  Protomyxa,  for  example,  are  probably  referable  to  the 
terrestrial  habit  of  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the  aqoatic  habit  of 
the  latter. 
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with  a  remarkable  motility^  enabling  them  not  only  to 
change  their  form,  but  their  place  also.  When  the  proto- 
plasm passes  into  a  condition  of  rest,  it  forms  itself  into 
small  rounded  masses,  each  of  which  secretes  a  covering  of 
cellulose  about  itself.  This  resting  condition  may  be  brought 
about  in  two  ways :  first,  through  unfavorable  conditions, 
as  the  absence  of  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture ;  in  such 


Fig.  140.— PUtmodium  of  PfyyMinan  Imteopui  {IHdymkum  Uuooput  of  Link).    «<, 
the  more  fcmmlar  central  part  of  the  threads.    X  850.— After  Sachs. 

case  the  masses  formed  are  larger,  and  irregular  in  size,  and 
constitute  the  so-called  sclerotium  stage ;  upon  the  return  of 
the  proper  conditions  the  sclerotia  return  to  the  soft  and 
motile  condition  of  the  original  plasmodium  ;  the  second 
mode  of  formation  of  the  resting  stage  takes  place  only 
when  the  plasmodium  has  apparently  concluded  its  period 
of  vegetation  ;  the  protoplasm  becomes  heaped  up  in  a  com- 
pact or  even  elevated  masp,  which  then  separates  internally 
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into  a  large  number  of  minute  rounded  bodies,  the  spores, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  cell-wall.     This  latter  is 
called  the  spore-bearing  stage,  or  simply  the  fructification  of 
the  organisms. 
276. — When  placed  under  proper  conditions  of  moisture 


•  »  ^  ^  ^M  f 


Fig.  lAl.—Fuligo  wxHoM  {JBthalium  tepUewn  of  Fr.).  a  spore;  6,  e,  spore-caM 
roptaring  and  permitting  thoprotoplMmlc  contents  to  eftoape;  (/.rounded  mars  of 
naked  protoplasm  eacapfd  from  the  8pore-cai>e;  «,  /,  ciliated  ewarm-ttpore  or 
sooepore  stage;  ^,  A,  i,  A^  /,  amoeba  stage;  m,  yonng  Plasmodium.— After  Prantl. 

and  temperature,  the  spores  burst  their  walls,  and  the  im- 
prisoned protoplasm  in  each  escapes  and  soon  becomes  a 
motile,  nucleated  mass,  provided  with 
a  cilium,  or  having  an  amoeboid  form  ; 
in  this  stage  (called  the  swarm-spore) 
it  repeatedly  divides  by  simple  fission 
(Fig.  142).  After  a  day  or  two,  tlic 
swarm-spores,  now  destitute  of  cilii, 
begin  the  reverse  process  of  coales- 
cing, two  or  more  of  them  fusing  into 
a  common  mass ;  the  process  may 
continue  until  a  new  plasmodium  is 
formed,  differing  from  tlie  first  one  mentioned  only  in  size 
(Fig.  141,  a  to  7/1,  and  Fig.  143).    (See  Note  on  page  49.) 

276. — ^The  classification  of  the  Myxomycetes  is  mainly 
based  upon  the  fructification,  which  usually  consists  of  a 


Fig.  142. -Swarm-fiporps  of 
ChondritKUrma  d  iffo  rme 
{Didwmi'ttn  Libertianum  of 
De  fiary)  nudergning  flssion. 
X  890.— After  De  Bary. 
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Bporangium,  which  may  be  distinct  (Fig.  144,  B),  or  it  may 
be  a  flattish,  cake-like  mass,  the  so-called  (Bthalium,  directly 
derived  from  the  Plasmodium.  In  most  cases  the  spore- 
bearing  masses  contain  internally,  besides  the  spores,  a 
structure  called  the  CapillUiu7n,  consist- 
ing of  thin-walled,  spirally  thickened,  or 
otherwise  marked  tubes  variously  disposed 
(Fig.  144,  C,  cp).  In  some  cases,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  sporangium,  the  pedi- 
cel of  the  latter  is  continued  into  it  as  a 
central  column  ;  this  is  known  as  the  Col- 
umella; it  may  send  out  branches  which 
•pSSof  ^A^In^rfSJ-"  support  the  walls  of  the  sporangium. 

ma     difbtiM     {Didy- 

m*«m  iMerUanvm  of       (M  The  latest  classification  of  the  Myxomycetes 

coqJngNting.     x  aJK).—  IS  by  RostafiasRi.*    He  distinguisbes  seven  or- 

After  Cienkowskl.  <j^„^  „  follows  : 

Order  L   ProtodermeeB.    Sporangia  simple,  of  regular  shape,  not 
possessed  of  a  capillitium,  with  violet  spores. 

Order  IL  Calcarese.  Sporangia  simple  or  compound,  often  pro. 
vided  with  a  columella,  spores  violet  or  violet  brown  ;  whole  fructifica- 
tion, with  more  or  less  de- 
posits of  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  includes  many  com- 
mon species,  under  the 
genera  PAysarum,  Fuligo, 
Didf/mium,  Spumaria,  etc 

Order  IIL  Amauro- 
chsBtese.  Single  sporan- 
gium or  lethalium,  with, 
out  lime ;  spores,  capilli- 
tium,  and  columella  almost 
always  uniformly  black,  or 
brownish- violet  colored. 

In  this  order  the  genus 
Stemanitis  furnishes  the 
most  common  species. 

Order  IV.  Anemess. 
Sporangium  or  aetlialium 
without  capillitium  or  lime;  columella  not  evident,  wall  of  sporan- 


Fig.  144.— Fmctiflcallon  of  Arcj/Ha  inoarituta 
{A.  adnata  of  RtfKi.).  B,  yoaug  sporaugium;  C, 
mature  sporangium  ruptured  ;  c  o,  capulitiom  ; 
p,  wall  of  spomugium.   X  S».— After  Sachs. 


♦  "Monografia  Sluzowce."  Dr.  Joseph  Rostafinski,  1876.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  so  mnch  as  pertains  to  British  species  may  be  found 
in  "Tlie  Myxomycetes  of  Great  Britain,"  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  1877.    In  a 
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giam  without  net-like  tliickeiiings,  now  and  then  symmetrically  per. 
f orated. 

LUea  and  Tubulina  are  genera  of  this  order  of  which  we  have 
species. 

Order  V.  HeterodermesB.  Sporangia  without  capillitiam,  oola- 
mella,  or  lime  ;  wall  of  sporangium  delicate,  when  mature  at  least  partly 
cracked,  exposing  the  net-like  flat  thickenings  of  the  iuner  side  of  wall ; 
spores  and  thickauings  of  the  inner  wall  in  one  and  the  same  sporan- 
gium usually  of  uniform  color. 

Dictydivm  and  Cribratia  are  our  common  genera. 

Order  VL  ColumellifersB.  Spores,  capillitium,  and  columella 
uniformly  bright-colored,  without  lime  ;  capillitium  of  very  thin-sided 
tubes,  without  thickenings,  combined  into  a  thickly  intricate  but  loose- 
hanging  net. 

Represented  by  the  genus  ReUeuUria, 

Order  VIL  Calonemess.  Walls  of  sporangia,  spores,  and  capillitium 
usually  uniTormly  colored  in  the  same  sporangium.  Color  variable 
from  yellow  to  brownish  or  chestnut ;  more  rarely  olive  green  or  gray- 
ish white ;  capillitium  usually  strongly  developed  ;  threads  simple,  or 
combined  into  a  net,  either  entirely  free  or  grown  to  certain  places  of 
the  wall  of  the  sporangium  ;  walls  of  the  threads  very  rarely  smooth, 
usually  provided  externally  with  protruding  thickenings,  either  spiral- 
shaped  or  under  the  form  of  numerous  spines,  warts,  or  transverse 
rings;  without  fixed  columella;  exceptionally  containing  lime,  exclu- 
sively on  the  walls  of  the  sporangia ;  now  and  then  sethalia  covered 
with  a  stout  double  cortex  of  colored  cells.  ^ 

Arcyria  and  Trichia  are  our  common  genera. 

{b)  Specimens  of  the  Slime  Moulds  may  be  obtained  for  study  by  ex- 
amining the  surfaces  of  decayed  lo^s,  and  the  bark-covered  ground  in 
tan-yards.  They  may  frequently  be  found  on  decaying  leaves,  and 
occasionally  on  the  grass  and  mosses  near  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

§  11.  Class  Schizomycetes. 

277. — These  are  minute  unicellular  Protophytes,  which 
reproduce  by  simple  transverse  fission.  The  cells  are  gener- 
ally Bomewhak  elongated,  often  much  so,  although  in  one 
family  they  are  spherical ;  they  are  sometimes  provided  with 
cilia,  by  means  of   which  they  move  rapidly  through  the 

paper  entitled  "  The  Myxomycetew  of  the  United  States,"  published  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  XL, 
1877,  the  same  author  enumerates  our  species  according  to  Rostafinski's 
arrangement,  and  gives  a  copious  list  of  synonyms. 
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water.  They  occur  in  solutions  of  organic  matter  in  im- 
mense numbers^  and  are  said  even  to  appear  in  solutions  of 
inorganic  salts  under  proper  conditions.* 

278.— Order  BaoteriaoesB.  This  includes  the  organisms 
known  as  Bacteria,  and  which  are  present  in  fermenting  and 
putrefying  matter ;  they  also  occur  in  the  blood  and  the  air- 
•passages  of  diseased  animals,  and  if  not  the  cause,  they  appear 
to  be  common  accompaniments  of  many  kinds  of  disease. 
Cohn,t  who  has  recently  studied  them,  defines  Bacteria  as 
**  clilorophyll-less  cells  of  spherical,  oblong,  or  cylindrical 
form,  sometimes  twisted  or  bent,  which  multiply  themselTes 
exclusively  by  transverse  division,  and  occur  either  isolated 
or  in  cell-families."  They  elongate  to  double  their  normal 
length  and  then  become  constricted  in  the  middle  so  as  to 
form  two  cells  ;  branching  never  occurs.  In  the  unicellular 
Bacteria  the  cells  resulting  from  division  separate  at  once, 
while  in  the  filamentous  fonns  they  remain  in  connection, 
forming  strings  or  threads.  Unicellular  Bacteria  sometimes 
form  a  jelly-like  mass  by  the  swelling  up  of  their  cell  mem- 
branes ;  this  is  the  Zooglcea  stage  of  Cohn  ;  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  filamentous  species.  "  Bacteria  frequently  form  an 
oily  stratum  near  the  surface  of  a  liquid  (attracted  by  oxy- 
gen) ;"  to  this  condition  Pasteur  erroneously  applied  the 
name  '*  wmcor,"  in  his  reports  upon  his  experiments  on  spon- 
taneous generation.  Sometimes  they  form  a  toughish  pelli- 
cle on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  which  the  Bacteria  are 
closely  packed  ;  this  is  the  "  Mycoderma  "  of  Pasteur's  re- 
ports. Lastly,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  nutriment 
from  the  liquid,  they  form  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  resting  state. 

''Most  Bacteria  present  a  motile  and  a  motionless  condi- 
tion ;  the  former  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  oxygen.** 

♦  See  Bastian's  '*  Be^iDDinfrs  of  Life,"  Vol.  II.,  Appendix. 

f  "  Researches  on  Bacteria  '*  (Untereiich.  ai>er  Bacterien)  in  **  Beitrflge 
zar  Biologie  der  Pflanzen/'  Breslao,  1872.  See  a  resum^  of  this  paper 
in  Quarterly  J<mmal  of  Miero$eopieal  Science,  1873,  p.  166.  See  also 
English  accounts  of  farther  researches  hj  Cohn,  1875,  1876;  in  the 
journal  just  cited.  1876,  p.  259.  and  1877,  p.  81.  Consult  "  The  Bao- 
teria,"  by  Dr.  A.  Magnin  ;  translated  by  Dr.  Sternberg.    Boston,  1880. 
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(a)  Gohn  separntes  Bacteria  into  four  tribes,  as  follows  : 

(1)  QpluBrdbacteria,  with  eplierical  cells.  The  00I7  genus  is  Microeo^ 
etu.  The  species  M.  crepu9ciUum,  M.  eandidus^  and  M.  urea  produce 
certain  kinds  of  fermentation  ;  the  color-producing  species  are  J/,  pro- 
digioms  (a,  Fig.  145),  which  causes  the  blood-like  patches  on  bread, 
fioar,  paste,  etc.,  M.  luteus,  M,  aurantiacw*,  M.  cMorinuM,  M.  eyaneu$, 
Mid  M,  violaceua  ;  tliose  producing  or  accompanying  diseases  are  if. 
vaedruB,  M.  diphthericus,  M.  septicus^  and  jf.  hombycU.  This  latter 
groap  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  one  the  investigation  of  which 
presents  unusual  difficulties.    Oth-  a  . 

er  species  than  those  named  are      { 
supposed  to  exist. 

(2)  Mterobaeteria,  with  very 
small  cylindrical  cells.  The  only 
genus  is  Bctcterium.  The  species 
are,  B.  Termo  (6,  Fig.  145),  the 
common  agent  of  putrefaction ; 
B.  Uneola  (e.  Fig.  145),  a  larger 
species  found  in  brooks  and 
ponds  ;  B,  xanthinum  and  B.  syn- 
cyanum,  which  are  color-produc- 
ing; and  B.  aruginotum,  which 
is  found  in  blue-g^een  pus. 

(3)  Detmcbacteria,  with  filiform 
cells.  There  are  two  genera,  B<i- 
nUtii,  with  the  filament  straight, 
and  Vibrio,  with  the  filament  curv- 
ed or  undulated.  Of  the  first  there 
are  three  species,  viz.:  B.  mbtilif, 
which  is  the  butyric  ferment ;  B. 
ulna  ((f,  Fig.  145),  much  like  tlie 
preceding,  but  larger ;  and  B. 
atUhraeif,  which  is  the  cause  or 
accompaniment  of  the  diseases 
known  as  anlhrnx  and  "ma- 
lignant pustule."  Fi&rw  has  two  SpifiUum  wtutani.  x  MO.- After  Cohn; 
species,  viz. :  V.  Rugu^a  (e.  Fig.  145),  whose  cells  are  thick  and  rather 
short ;  and  V.  tterpens,  whose  cells  are  of  smaller  diameter,  but  of 
greater  length  than  the  preceding. 

(4)  SpirobaeUtia,  with  spirally  twisted  cells.  There  are  two  genera, 
SpiroohcBU,  with  a  much  twisted  spiral ;  and  SpiriUum,  with  a  less 
twisted  spiral.  Of  the  first  the  single  species  is  8p.  pHeatUU  (/,  Fijr. 
145),  and  of  the  second,  8p.  tenue,  8p.  andula  and  8p.  vdufans  (g, 
Fiff  145).  the  latter  a  gigantic  species,  with  a  flagellum  at  each  end 
of  the  spiral. 

(6)  Bacteria  may  be  readily  procured  for  study  by  infusing  a  pinch 


J^^-Qo 


Fig.  146.  a,  3ficrococeu9  prodlglostu, 
(Monaa  prodiffiosw  of  Ehrcnlierg) :  6, 
Baeterium  Termo,  zooglcpn  i«taffe  ;  c,  Bae- 
Urium  tineola  :  d.  BacUius  tUna ;  e,  Fl- 
ftrto  Rtiffula;/,  Spirochate  plicaUUs  ;  g^ 
SpiriUum  voiutant.        "^      * '      "  * 
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of  cat  liaj  or  an j  other  similar  vegetable  sabatance  in  warm  water  for 
an  hour,  and  tlien  filtering;  the  filtrate  will,  if  kept  at  the  ordinary 
temperatnre  of  a  room  (20°  C),  and  allowed  free  acoees  of  air,  become 
tnrbid  with  Bacteria  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days. 

(e)  By  adding  a  drop  of  the  hay  infosion  to  Pastear's  solution,*  made 
without  sugar,  the  previouslj  clear  liquid  is  soon  made  turbid  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  Bacteria.f 

279. — Allied  to  the  Schizomyceies  are  the  species  of  Sac- 
charomyces  which  produce  fermentation  in  sugar  solutions. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  Saccharomyces  cerevisice,  the  yeast 
plant  (Fig.  146).  It  presents  two  conditions  :  in  the  first  it 
is  in  the  form  of  transparent  round  or  oval  cells,  averaging 
.008  mm.  (.0003  inch)  in  diameter ;  these  reproduce  by  bud- 
ding (a  modification  of  fission),  a  small  daughter-cell  being 

formed  by  the  side  of  the 
mother-cell,  and  sooner  or  later 
separating  from  it  (Fig.  146,  a, 
b).  The  other  form  consists  of 
larger  cells,  which,  by  a  division 
of  their  protoplasm,  form  four 
new  cells  within  the  parent-cell 
Fig.  i46.-Tjie  Tetst  Piint,  ^accAo-    (Fig.  146,  c,  d).  This  is  probably 

romyces  r^rerMa.     a.  rounded  c«'ll8     vo  \       ^  ^  ,. 

from  "  boitoin  yeait,"  60  hoan«  offer   no  morc  than  the  ordmarv  pro- 

BOwInK  in  heer-wort;  ft,  row  of  oval  •      •     «            i          n    i-    •   • 

celln  from  *' top  yeu*'t;"  c,*b«)tfom  CCSS    of      mtcmal     Cell-dlVlSlOn, 

yeast.'*  alter  cultivation  on  apiece  of  i.i           i*i.i          v            ii           -ti 

carrot,  four  ci'IlB  forming  in  the  inte-  although    it    haS    DCCn    thought 

rior  of  the  luirent  cHI ;   d.  the  four  i^    v  ^    ^#    «.^rv«*rv«    ;«v«*^^M4-A*^r^  + 

dauffhter-ceiia.  aaiidftx4oo,<:andrf  to  be  of  greater  importance.J 
X  75o.~Aiier  Room.  rpjjjg  formation  of  ncw  cclls  by 

internal  cell-division  appears  to  occur  only  when  the  supply 
of  nourishment  is  less  abundant,  as  when  the  yeast  is  grown 
on  cut  slices  of  potato  or  carrot. 

♦  Made  an  follows  :  Potassium  phospliate,  20  parts  ;  calcium  phoa- 
phate,  2  parts ;  magnesium  sulpliate,  2  parts ;  ammonium  tartrate, 
100  parts ;  cane  sugar,  1500  parts ;  water.  8376  parts.  The  sugar  is 
to  he  omitted  in  some  ciiscs. 

t  The  student  may  profitahly  refer  to  Huxley  and  Martin's  "Ele- 
mentary Biology,"  Chap.  IV., for  directions  in  makinsr  his  ohservatlons. 

X  Reess.  In  his  **  Botanisclie  Untersucimngen  illK*r  die  Alc<»liolgfth. 
rungppilze,"  1870,  calls  this  process  the  formation  of  aaconpores,  tbe 
mother-cell  he  calls  an  ascus,  and  the  daughter-cells  true  ascospores. 
Accordingly  he  considers  these  plants  to  he  very  simple  Ascomycetes  ! 
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280. — It  was  fonnerly  held  that  the  yeast  plant  was  only 
the  immature  condition  of  a  moujd  ;*  but  Brefeld's  re- 
searches,! which  were  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
true  yeast  ever  develops  into  a  filamentous  form,  appear  to  be 
decisive  against  that  view.  He  found  that  under  different 
conditions,  as  with  free  access  of  air,  or  growth  in  a  thin 
stratum  of  a  neutral  solution,  the  results  were  always  nega- 
tive, and  no  filamentous  forms  appeared. 

(a)  BxamiDations  of  the  jeast  plant  are  easilj  made  by  placing  a 
very  small  drop  of  active  jeast  apoa  a  glass  slide,  and,  after  coyering 
it  in  the  uBoal  waj,  keeping  it  in  a  warm  and  moist  chamber  for  some 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  "budding"  will  liave  become 
quite  well  marked.  A  slide  so  prepared  may  be  examined  immedi- 
ately, but  with  less  satisfactory  results. 

(6)  Yeast  may  be  grown  in  abundance  by  placing  a  few  drops  in  a 
quantity  of  Pasteur's  solution,  in  which  it  grows  with  great  rapidity 
in  a  temperature  of  dO*"  to  SS**  C.  (about  90**  Fahr.). 

(c)  The  state  in  which  daughter-cells  are  formed  may  be  developed 
by  growing  the  yeast-cells  (those  called  bottom  yeast  are  the  most  sat- 
isfactory) upon  fresli-cut  slices  of  potato,  kohl-rabl,  carrot,  or,  better 
still,  upon  small  slabs  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Tiie  preparations  must  be 
kept  moist  by  covering  with  a  l)ell-jar  ;  with  proper  care  the  formation 
of  daughter-cells  will  be  seen  in  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  study  of  these  organisms  may  be  at  all  satisfac- 
tory the  student  should  be  provided  with  high  powers  of  the  micro 
scope,  say  from  600  to  800  diameters4 

§  IIL   Class  CYANOPHTCEiE. 

281. — These  are  blue-green,  verdigris-green,  brownish 
green,  or  rarely  purple  or  red  Protophytes,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  chlorophyll,   contain    a    soluble  coloring-matter — 


♦  "  Yeast  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  condition  of  a 
species  of  PemcilUum,  which  is  capable  of  almost  endless  propagation 
without  ever  bearlncr  perfect  fruit."  Berkeley's  *'  IntrodactiontoGryp- 
togamic  Botany,"  1857,  p.  .299. 

t  In  Flora,  1878. 

j  The  student  is  asrain  referred  to  Huxley  and  Martin's  "  Elemen- 
tary Biology ;"  in  Chap.  I.  will  be  found  a  valuable  account  of  the 
yeast  plant,  with  directions  for  making  examinations. 
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phycocyanine — and  a  less  soluble  one—phycoxanthine.* 
Structurally  the  members  of  this  class  differ  but  little  from 
the  Schizomycetes,  although  they  are  of  a  much  larger  size. 
The  cells  generally  show  a  little  more  coherence  than  in  the 
last  class. 

They  live  in  fresh  or  stagnant  water,  or  upon  damp 
gi  ound,  rocks,  or  decaying  wood.  Unlike  the  Schizomycetes, 
they  do  not  normally  inhabit  putrid  solutions. 

282.— Order  Chrooooooaoe®.  This  is  made  up  of  uni- 
cellular plants.  The  cells,  which  are  spherical,  oblong,  cylin- 
drical, or  angular,  are  either  single,  or  more  commonly  united 
by  a  common  jelly  into  families.  Cell-division  (in  reality 
internal  cell-division)  takes  place  in 
either  one,  two,  or  three  planes  (Fig. 
147). 

Foar  prenera  are  known  in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  (1)  Chrooeoccu$,  with  globoee, 
oval,  or  angular  (from  pressure)  cells,  which 
are  solitaiy  or  in  iree  families;  onr  three 
species  grow  on  wet  rocks  or  in  springs ;  (2) 
Olceocapsa  (Fig.  147),  with  spherical  cells, 
which  are  solitary  or  in  enclosed  families ; 
"^^l^l.—Olonearma  in  dif-   ^^^  single  species  forms  a  firm  grumons  or 
ferent  stages  of  OTowth,  show-    gelatinous  coating  of  a  light  hrown  color 
Ing  mode  of  cell-ma Itlplica-    ^  .         .        .n^ m         i      •  i*l 

tlon.  The  daujrhter  cells  are  on  wet  rocks ;  (3)  CUeosphcBTtum,  with  veiy 
BniTouDded  by  the  gelatlnons  g^all  cells, forming  a  thallus-like  mass;  we 
walU  of  the  mother-cells.    .4.    ,  .         ,        .  ,.  ,         ,       , 

yoongest;  E^  oldest  stage,  nave  one  species,  forming  a  light-colored 
X  800.~After  Sachs.  ^^^^  ^^  stagnant  water ;  (4)  Merismopedia, 

with  glohose,  oval,  or  ohlong  cells,  which  occur  in  tabular  families  of 
four,  eight,  sixteen,  etc. ;  our  two  species  inhabit  streams  and  fresh 
ponds. 

288.— Order  NostooaoeflB.     The  plants  of  this  order  are 

*  Phycocyanine,  the  blue  coloring-matter,  is  extracted  from  the 
crushed  plants  by  cold  water  ;  the  solution  is  blue  by  transmitted  and 
blood-red  by  reflected  light.  After  the  extraction  of  phycocyanine, 
treatment  of  the  crushed  plants  with  stron^r  alcohol  produces  a  green 
solution  which  contains  chlorophyll,  and  a  yellow  coloring-matter, 
phycoxanthine ;  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  shaking  up  with  the 
green  solution  a  large  quantity  of  benzine,  which  takes  up  the  chloro- 
phyll, and  when  at  rest  rises  and  forms  a  green  upper  layer  containing 
chlorophyll,  below  which  is  the  yellow  alcoholic  solution  of  phycoxan- 
thine. 
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composed  of  rounded  cells  loosely  united  into  a  filament  and 
generally  imbedded  in  jelly  (Fig.  148,  A) ;  they  frequently 
form  large  masses,  united  by  the  glutinous  jelly.  At  inter- 
vals in  the  filaments  there  are  larger  clear  cells — ^the  hetero- 
cysts — ^which  appear  from  analogy  to  be  reproductive  bodies, 
although  nothing  is  positively  known  as  to  their  function. 
The  usual  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  the  simple  fission  of 
the  cells.  New  masses  or  colonies  are  formed  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  filaments  into  pieces  composed  of  a  few 
cells,  which  then  become  endowed  with  a  power  of  motion 
which  coDsists  of  a  slow  bending  from  side  to  side  with  a 
forward  movement  at  the  same  time.  Each  moving  fila- 
ment, when  it  comes  to  rest,  may  become  the  centre  of  a 
new  colony,  which  arises  from  it  by  fission. 

Four  genera  and  twenty  or  more  species  are  known  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  genus 
is  NoiAoc  (Fig.  148,  A)\  Its 
species  form  jelly-like  masses 
from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to 
several  inches  in  diameter  in       ^  ^ 

ponds  and  streams,  adhering  ^^^BBHiB 
to  sticks  and  twigs,  and  on  wet  pig.  148.- J.  a  filament  of  a' Nostoc,  with  a 
rocks  or  wet  ground;  they  '^0^1^^^^^^,^%^^'^^'''''''^' 
even    g^ow    inside    of    other 

plants — 6.g.,  Anthoeeroi  Imdis—tJid,  according  to  the  present  view,  con- 
stitute the  so-caUed  gonidia  of  certain  lichens. 

284.— Order  Osoillatoriaoe®.  The  filaments  in  this  or- 
der are  composed  of  more  closely  cohering  cells  than  in  the 
previous  one ;  the  cells  unite  by  broad  surfaces  to  form  a 
rigid,  cylindrical,  straight  or  slightly  curved  filament  (Fig. 
148,  B).  They  form  dark-green,  loose,  or  felted  masses  in 
water  or  on  wet  earth,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
oscillating  movements  of  their  filaments.  No  other  method 
of  reproduction  than  by  fission  is  known. 

The  principal  genus  is  OidUataria,  of  which  we  have  at  least  half 
a  dozen  species. 

285.--Order  Bivularim^eee.  The  filaments  in  this  order 
present  a  greater  differentiation  than  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  they  are  usually  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner,  and 
imbedded  in  a  common  jelly,  so  as  to  form  small  rounded 
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masses.  Each  filament  has  a  basal  cell  (which  is  spherical 
and  thick  walled),  and  sometimes  interstitial  ones ;  the  prin- 
cipal cells  of  the  filaments  are  usually  cylindrical  and  often 
much  elongated  ;  at  the  outer  end  they  become  attenuated 
into  long  slender  hyaline  hairs.  Special  reproductive  bod- 
ies, called  resting  spores,  are  formed  before  the  close  of  the 
growing  season  ;  these  appear  just  above  the  basal  cells,  one 
on  each  filament,  and  are  much  larger  and  thicker  walled 
than  the  remaining  cells.  Upon  the  death  of  the  mass  of 
filaments  the  resting  spores  remain,  and  from  these  upon  the 
advent  of  favorable  conditions  new  filaments  are  developed. 

Seven  ^nera  are  known  m  the  United  Stales,  the  principal  onee 
being  Bivttlaria,  Zonatrichia,  and  Jftutigaruma ;  their  spedes  are 
found  in  water  or  wet  places  everywhere ;  they  also  conatitnte  the 
so-called  gouidia  of  lichens. 

286.— Order  Soytoneniaeesd.  In  this  order  the  differen- 
tiation becomes  so  great  that  the  filaments  may  be  said  to 
attain  a  distinct  individuality  ;  they  branch  here  and  there, 
and  are  furnished  with  thick- walled  heterocysts,  which  are 
basal  or  interstitial.  In  this  order  there  is  also  a  well-de- 
veloped sheath  surrounding  each  filament,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  poorly  defined  one  of  the  preceding 
orders.  The  filaments  form  little  masses  or  mats,  growing 
in  the  water  or  on  wet  ground,  or  even  on  the  moist  bark  of 
trees. 

We  have  three  genera,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  Scytanema, 
which  contains  eleven  species.  Some  of  these  are  the  "  gonidia "  of 
lichens. 

287. — Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  orders,  but  not 
falling  within  the  class  Cyanophycere,  is  the  doubtful  order 
PalmellacecB,  Tlie  cells  are  single  or  in  colonies,  and  im- 
bedded in  a  gelatinous  matter,  much  as  in  the  Chroococcaceae ; 
but  the  cells  are  destitute  of  phycocyanine  or  phycoxanthine, 
containing  only  chlorophyll.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a 
suflBcient  chai'acter  for  separating  them.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  certainly  known  whether  the  forms  included  in  this 
order  are  autonomous  species  ;  it  seems  probable  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  them  are  only  early  stages  of  other  plants. 
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288. — The  genera  Protococais,  Chlorococcum,  and  one  or 
two  others,  are  probably  to  be  placed  near  the  Palmellace®. 
although  their  autonomy  is  doubtful  also.  They  are  all 
unicellular  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and  reproduce 
mainly  by  fission.  In  their  resting  stage  they  are  spheroidal ; 
in  their  motile  stage  they  are  provided  with  two  cilia.  The 
latter  form  is  said  to  arise  from  the  former  by  internal  cell- 
division,  which  results  in  the  production  of  "gonidia"of 
two  sizes,  the  larger  being  tenned  macrogonidia,  and  the 
smaller  microgonidia. 

These  organisms  arc  common  in  shallow  pools,  in  the  gut- 
ters of  roofs,  and  on  the  wet  earth. 

(a)  On  account  of  iheir  ready  perlsliability,  Protopbytes  are  scarcely 
found  in  a  fossil  state.  Schimper  records  a  spt^cies  of  NoHoc  from  tlie 
Tertiary. 

(6)  The  relationship  of  the  classea  of  the  Protophytes  may  be  indi- 
oated  by  the  following  diagram : 


Arranoembnt  of  the  Classes  of  Pkotophtta. 

Cyanuphyoee 


Myxomycetes. 


Scbiiomycwtes. 
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ZYGOSPOREiE. 

289. — This  is  an  assemblage  of  quite  simple  plants,  none 
of  its  members  attaining  any  great  degree  of  complexity. 
For  the  most  part  the  plant-body  consists  of  an  elongated 
Blament  composed  of  united  cells ;  sometimes,  howeyer, 
they  form  surfaces,  and  in  other  cases  the  plants  are  unicell- 
nlar,  or  aggregated  into  communities.  In  these  plants  we 
find  the  first  examples  of  undoubted  sexuality,  and  through- 
out the  group,  the  organs  and  methods  of  fertilization  are 
nearly  enough  uniform  to  enable  us  to  use  them  as  distin- 
guishing characters.  The  sexual  organs  all  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  between  the  male  and  the  female  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable difference  as  to  form,  size  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
color,  origin,  etc.  In  the  sexual  processes,  likewise,  there  is 
this  in  common,  that  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  two 
sexual  cells  is  the  production  of  a  new  cell,  the  zygospore^ 
possessing  very  different  characteristics  from  either.  While 
the  sexual  cells  have  only  ordinary  walls,  or  none  at  all,  the 
zygospores  are  covered  with  thick,  firm  walls. 

290. — The  zygospore  is  frequently  called  the  **  resting 
spore,"  because  under  certain  circumstances  it  remains  quies- 
cent, while  retaining  its  vitality,  often  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season,  as  upon 
the  advent  of  the  summer  drought,  or  of  winter,  the  zygo- 
spores fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pools  (in  the  aquatic  forms), 
and  in  the  dried  or  frozen  mud  remain  uninjured  until  the 
return  of  favorable  conditions,  when  they  germinate  and  give 
rise  to  a  new  generation  of  plants. 

291. — ^Nearly  all  the  plants  of  this  group  contain  chloro- 
phyll, only  one  order  being  destitute  of  it.  The  green  forms 
are  all  aquatic,  and  inhabit  either  fresh  or  salt  water.     They 
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include  the  greater  part  of  the  green  alg8B  of  our  ponds 
and  streams.  Those  which  have  no  chlorophyll  are  sapro- 
phytes, and  liye  upon  dead  organic  matter.  They  are  doubt- 
less to  be  regarded  as  modified  forms  of  some  of  the  types 
of  the  chlorophyll-bearing  portion  of  the  group. 

§  I.   Glass  ZoospoBEiE. 

292. — This  class  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  one  ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  plants  which,  while  differing  in  many  other  re- 
spects, agree  in  having  locomotive  sexual  cells  {zoospores). 
In  this  they  agree,  however,  with  the  VolvodnecSy  and  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  Frotococcus  and  its  allies.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  some  of  the  plants  of  this 
class  will  result  in  their  being  distributed  elsewhere. 

The  general  structure  of  the  plants  referred  to  this  class 
may  be  understood  from  the  examples  which  follow.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  here  to  indicate  the  orders  to  which 
they  belong. 

298. — Pandorina  is  a  unicellular  alga,  which  is  united  into 
colonies  (called  ccBnohia),  which  swim  about  freely  in  the 
water  (-4,  Fig.  149).  Each  colony  consists  of  sixteen  rounded 
or  pointed  cells  (called  zoogonidia),  each  provided  with  two 
cilia,  and  united  into  a  spherical  mass  by  a  gelatinous  enve- 
lope, through  which  the  cilia  project.  Each  zoogonidium 
breaks  itself  up  into  sixteen  new  zoogonidia,  forming  sixteen 
small  and  new  colonies  {B,  Fig.  149),  which  are  soon  set  free 
by  the  absorption  of  the  common  envelope  of  the  colonies. 
The  process  of  colony-formation  Just  described  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  thus  giving  rise,  asexually,  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  colonies. 

294. — The  sexual  process  begins  in  the  same  way ;  but  the 
zoogonidia  of  the  new  colony  separate  by  the  softening  of 
the  colony-envelope  ((7  and  D,  Fig.  149),  becoming  zoospores, 
which  are  naked  protoplasm-masses,  which  swim  about  by 
means  of  their  cilia.  After  a  time  two  zoospores  meet,  their 
points  coming  in  contact,  and  their  bodies  soon  fusing  into 
one  common  body  {E,  F,  G,  Fig.  149).  The  result  of  this 
union,  which  is  regarded  as  a  very  simple  kind  of  sexual 
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act,  is  that  within  a  short  time  a  thick  coat  of  cellulose  is 
formed  over  the  new  cell,  thus  producing  a  zygospore  (Hy 
Fig.   149).     After  a  long  period  of  rest,  these  zygospores 


Fig.  \4l9.^Pandorina  Jforum.  A,  non-sexual  colony  (orcxBDohinm)  of  16  zoogoni- 
dla ;  a,  red  epot ;  6,  trnnsparent  anterior  end  of  roogonidium,  to  which  the  two 
cilia  are  attached. 

B,  sixteen  young  fexual  colonies  about  lo  leave  ihe  gelatinous  wall. 

^and  A  colonies  of  M>xiia)  zoospores  eacaping. 

K  Ft  O,  conjiigMting  zoospores 

H^  z^goipure  in  re'«Mng  utaj^'e  (red). 

J,  A,  germinating  zygospore,  the  contents  escaping  as  a  large  red  ciliated  swarm- 
fpore. 

L,  new  colony  formed  by  the  divinion  of  X.  very  yonng  stage. 

Mt  the  same  colony  as  X,  in  a  further  stage  of  development,— After  (Ersted. 

germinate  by  the  bursting  of  the  coat  (exospore),  when  the 
protoplasmic  contents  escape  as  a  ciliated  swarm-spore  (-ff, 
Fig.  149).    After  swimming  about  for  some  time,  the  swarm- 
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spores  absorb  their  cilia,  and  surround  themselves  with  a 
gelatinous  envelope,  when  each  breaks  up  into  sixteen  cells 
(zoogonidia)  and  gives  rise  to  a  new  colony  {L  and  M^  Fig. 
149). 

Pandorina  is  nearly  related  to  Volvox  (see  p.  243),  from 
which  it  seems  a  violence  to  separate  it  It  occurs  in  pools 
of  fresh  water  (in  Europe)  as  minute  green  spherical  coenobia, 
3  mm.  (.012  inch)  in  diameter. 

295. — Hydrodictyon,  the  Water  Net,  is  a  common  plant 
in  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.     It  is,  when  full  grown,  a 
tubular  net,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  elongated  cells, 
which  are  attached  only  at  their  ends  ;  the  net  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  25  to  30  centimetres  (10  to  12  inches), 
and  the  cells  which  compose  the  meshes  are  in  such  speci- 
mens 7  to  8  mm.  (^  inch)  long.     The 
reproduction  is  as  follows  :  The  pro- 
toplasmic contents  of  certain    cells 
break    up    into    a  large  number  of 
daughter  -  cells     (macrozoogonidia), 

there  being  often  as  many  as  7000  to  p,^  iso-Part  of  a  ceii  of 
20,000;    these    soon  arrange  them-   ^T^rm^^i^l^nia^ 

selves    within    the    mother-cell    so    as    «re  beginning  to  arrange  ihem- 

,  .    .  ^     ,_.  ^^.       wives  80  as  to  form  a  mlnia- 

tO  form  a  miniature    net   (Fig.    loO),     ture  net  within   tue  mother- 

which  IS  freed  by  the  absorption  of 
the  walls  of  the  mother-cell.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  young  net  attains  full  size  within  a  month.  A  second 
mode  of  reproduction  is  known,  or  partly  known.  In  cer- 
tain cells,  in  the  division  of  their  protoplasmic  contents,  in- 
stead of  giving  rise  to  the  comparatively  large  macrozoogo- 
nidia, they  produce  an  extremely  large  number  (30,000  to 
100,000)  of  very  small  ciliated  swarm-spores  (zoospores,  or 
the  chroni zoospores  of  Pringsheim),  which,  after  swimming 
about  for  a  time,  acquire  thick  walls,  and  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  where  they  remain  in  a  resting  state.  Upon 
their  germination  they  pass  through  a  number  of  curious 
stages,  and  finally  give  rise  to  small  nets.  Suppanetz  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  conjugation  of  the  swarm-spores  within 
the  mother-cell,  or  immediately  after  their  emission.* 

*  Qr.  Jour.  M.e.  Scimce,  1875,  \k  399. 
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296. — Closely  related  to  Hydrodidyon  is  Pediastmm  (Fig. 
151), which  consists  of  a  uumber  of  cells  arranged  into  a 
flat^  thallas-like  mass.  The  cells  at  a  certain  stage  produce^  by 


Fig.  Iw..— ^, ..  ^.vu w  w.  ^...  w..»o..«».«»s  -  i'^'-^led  Indiyidnal  of /VeHoflnfm 
grantUaium ;  f,  cells  with  their  contents  remaining ;  the  white  cells  are  empty,  their 
contents  having  escaped  by  the  slits  tp:  a,  contents  of  a  cell  (macroznogonidfa) 
escaping.  B,  macrozoogonidia  g,  in  the  motile  state,  enclosed  in  the  membrane  b.  O, 
the  macrozoogonidia  arranging  themseWea  in  a  colony,  still  enclosed  by  the  men- 
brane  b.    x  400.— After  Brann. 

internal  cell-division,  a  lai'ge  number  of  daughter-cells,  which 
are  of  two  sizes.     The  function  of  the  smaller  ones  is  un- 
o  known ;    the  larger  ones 

(macrozoogonidia)  escape 
by  a  slit  in  the  wall  of  the 
mother-cell,  surrounded  by 
a  thin  membrane,  in  which 
they  swim  freely  for  a  time 
(Fig.  151  B),  After  a 
while  they  lose  their  pow- 
er of  motion  and  arrange 
themselves  symmetrically, 
as  in  C,  Fig.  151.  They 
soon  grow  together,  and 

Fig.  IM.— Portion  of  the  thallus  of  r7t>«.  a,  j.^,,^    #^««.     «    ^^i^*.«   i;i,*^ 

cells  filled  with    zoospores  (zoogonidia) ;    b,  tnUS    lorm    a    COlOUy   llJte 

opening  in  eel  I- wall,  by  which  the  zoospores  ^u^^  norpnf  nnp 

escape   from  the  cells;  c,  zow|)orc8  (zoogo-  ^-"^  parent  one. 

uidia).-After  (Ersted.  297.  —  In    Clodophora 

(one  of  the  common  Confervacese)  the  cells  of  the  branching 
filaments  break  up  into  ciliated  zoospores  which  directly 
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reproduce  new  filaments.     Smaller  bodies — swarm-spores — 
are  also  produced,  and  these  are  said  to  conjugate.* 

298. — In  XJlva  the  plant-body  is  flat,  and  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  polyhedral  cells,  in  which  are  found  zoospores, 
which  are  asexual  (Fig.  152,  (?),  and  smaller  swarmnspores, 
which  are  said  to  con j  agate,  f 


§  II.   Class  Conjugat-«. 

299. — ^In  this  class  the  sexual  process  is  a  distinct  conju- 
gation, and  it  always  takes  place  in  the  mature  plant 
Swarm-spores  are  wanting.  The  orders  of  this  class  are  well 
marked. 

300.— Order  Desmidiaoesd.  The  Desmids  are  minute  uni- 
cellular algae  ;  the  cells  are  of  very  various  forms,  mostly 
more  or  less  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  divided  into  two 
symmetrical  half-cells ;  they  are  free,  or  united  into  loose 
families,  sometimes  involved  in  a  jelly.  The  cell-wall  is 
more  or  less  firm,  bat  not  silicious. 

801. — ^The  reproduction  of  Desmids  takes  place  asexually 
and  sexually.  In  the  first  the  neck  uniting  the  two  halves 
of  the  cell  elongates  and  becomes  divided  by  a  transverse 
partition,  so  that  instead  of  the  original  symmetrical  cell 
there  are  now  two  exceedingly  unsymmetrical  ones;  these 
grow  by  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  new  and  small  halves ; 
eventually  the  two  cells  become  symmetrical,  by  which  time 
they  have  separated.  This  process,  which  is  essentially  fis- 
sion, may  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

The  sexual  process  takes  place  in  this  way :  each  of 
two  cells  which  are  near  one  another  sends  ont  from  its 
centre  a  conjugating  tube,  which  meets  the  corresponding 
one  from  the  other  (rf,  Fig.  153).  At  the  point  of  meeting 
the  two  tubes  swell  up  hemispherically,  and  finally,  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  separating  wall,  the  contents  unite  and 
form  a  rounded  zygospore  (^,  Fig.  153),  which  soon  becomes 

♦  and  t.  Areschoug,  In  **  Observationee  Phycolojrfcje/*  1874,  records 
having  seen  the  conjugation  in  iladophora  and  (77«a. 
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coated  with  a  thick  wall  (/>  Fig.  153).  This  zygospore  is  a 
resting  spore,  and  may  retain  its  vitality  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

802. — In  the  germination  of  the  zygospore  the  first  notice- 
able change  is  the  partial  separation  of  the  contents  into  two 
portions,  and  the  escape  of  the  whole,  surrounded  by  a  deli- 
cate wall,  through  a  rent  in  the  exospore  {g^  h,  Fig.  153) ; 
the  separation  of  the  protoplasm  now  becomes  complete 
(t,  Fig.  153),  and  each  portion  becomes  again  partly  divided 
by  lateral  constrictions,  which,  however,  do  not  quite  reach 
the  centre ;  in  this  way,  within  the  mass  which  escaped  from 
the  zygospore  there  are  formed  two  constricted  cells,  which 


Fig.  168.— Conjagation  of  Qmnarium  MeMnghinU.  a,  front ;  6,  end  ;  «,  side 
Tiew  of  the  sdnlt  plants ;  d,  two  celle  coiOngatinK ;  «,  young  zygoepure  fonned  ;  /, 
ripe  zygo^pore^  with  spiny  wall— the  four  halves  of  the  parent  celH  are  empty  :  ff, 
the  zygofipore  germinaiini;  after  a  period  of  rest ;  A,  the  young  cell  escaped  flrom 
zygospore ;  i,  young  cell  dividing,  showing  two  new  plants  similar  to  a,  placed 
crosswise  in  the  Interior  of  the  cell.    X  475.— After  (Ersted. 

are,  in  fact,  new  individuals  resembling  the  original  ones 
which  conjugated  (a,  b,  c,  Fig.  153). 

The  descriptions  above  given  are  of  the  processes  as  they 
take  place  in  the  bilobed  Desmids  ;  in  those  which  are  not 
lobed  it  takes  place  in  essentially  the  same  way,  with  differ- 
ences only  in  the  minor  details. 

308. — Desmids  have  the  power  of  slow  locomotion,  and 
they  may  often  be  seen  moving  across  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope, or  in  a  jar  or  bottle  they  may  frequently  be  seen  to 
congregate  in  particular  places.  The  mechanism  of  the 
movement  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  it  is 
not  ciliaiT. 

Desmids  are  exclusively  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  (not 
salt),  and  in  almost  all  cases  they  appear  to  prefer  pure  and 
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clear  water  to  that  which  is  stagnant,  although  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  latter  also. 

The  principal  genera  are  Cotmarium  (Fig.  153),  Buadrum  and 
Jl£icrast&ria$,  which  are  constricted  in  tlie  middlfi  ;  aud  OlotUrium,  in 
which  the  indtvidaals  are  cylindrical  or  fusiform.* 

804.— Order  DiatomaoesB.t  The  Diatoms  are  micro- 
scopic unicellular  algae,  resembling  in  manj  particulars  the 
Desmids,  but  differing  from  them  in  having  walls  which  are 
silicified,  and  in  the  chlorophyll  being  hidden  by  the  pres- 
ence of  phycoxanthine.  The  endochrome,  as  the  colored 
contents  are  called,  is  always  symmetrically  arranged.  Each 
cell  (technically  called  a  frustule)  is  usually  composed  of  two 
similar  and  approximately  parallel  portions,  called  the  valves. 
Each  valve  may  be  described  as  a  disc  whose  edge  is  turaed 
down  all  around,  so  as  to  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  remainder 
of  the  surface,  making  the  valve  have  the  general  plan  of  a  pill- 
box cover.  The  two  valves  are  generally  slightly  different 
in  size,  so  that  one  slips  within  the  other  {Ay  Fig.  154),  thus 
forming  a  box  with  double  sides>  In  other  cases — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Diatonia  and  Fragilaria — the  valves  are  simply 
opposed,  and  do  not  overlap.  In  figures  and  descriptions  of 
Diatoms,  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
box  are  referred  to  as  the  valves,  or  as  the  side  view  {C,  Fig. 
154),  and  that  which  in  the  box  would  be  called  the  side,  is 
in  the  Diatom  called  the  front, 

806. — The  individuals  may  exist  singly,  or  in  loose  fami- 
lies ;  they  are  free,  or  attached  to  other  objects  by  little 
stipes,  and  they  are  frequently  imbedded  in  a  mucous  secre- 
tion. The  free  forms  are  locomotive,  and  may  be  seen  in 
constant  motion  under  the  microscope.  As  in  the  Desmids, 
the  mechanism  of  this  movement  is  not  certainly  known ; 

♦The  student  is  referred  to  Rev.  Francis  Wolle's  recent  worls, 
"  Desmids  of  the  United  States,"  1884.  for  an  account  of  our  species. 

f  Ptitzer  aud  others  maintain  that  the  name  BaciUariaeea  should  be 
applied  to  this  order. 
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the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  it  is  due  to  protrosiond 
of  the  protoplasm  through  orifices  in  the  rigid  wall. 

306. — Diatoms  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Desmids 
m  their  modes  oU  reproduction  ;  the  differences  that  exist 
are  easily  referable  to  the  differences  in  the  wall.  The 
asexual  reproduction  is  a  true  fission,  although  at  first  sight 
it  might  not  be  recognized  as  such.  The  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  the  cells  divide  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  valyes ; 
A  ^  each    portion    then    forms    a 

new  valve  in  the  plane  of  the 
division.  As  during  this  pro- 
cess the  two  original  valves  are 
pushed  apai  tj  the  new  valves 
are  fitted,  the  one  into  the 
larger  and  the  other  into  the 
I  smaller  one  {B,  Fig.  154).  By 
I  a  slight  subsequent  increase 
of  their  contents,  the  two 
daughter-cells  are  pushed  out 
so  as  to  be  free  from  each 
other  ;  in  many  cases  they  sep- 
arate, while  in  others  they  re- 
main in  contact,  although 
really  free.  This  process  re- 
vie^ofl'fr^'flliff^i'fcvi^^^        quires  from  three  to  four  days 

rniBtnle UDdergoiDg fii$«ion ;  (7.sldeview  f,v|.     U-    PftmnlAfinn          Tf     will 

of  afruetulo,?ho^^n«  thecentralline,  ^^^      ^^^    COmpieuon.        11     Will 

called  the  raphe,  the  central  and  [ermi-  readily  be   SCeU   that    the   COU- 

nal  nodules,  and  the  surface  markings.  .          •/                   .            -.,.., 

— After  (Ersted.  tinned  formation  of  individu- 

als in  this  way  must  result,  in  all  species  whose  valves  are  of 
a  slightly  unequal  size,  in  producing  smaller  and  smaller 
cells.  This  reduction  of  size  does  not,  however,  take  place 
in  those  species  whose  valves  are  simply  opposed,  as  in  Dia- 
toma.  The  reduction  of  size  is  corrected  by  the  formation 
of  what  are  termed  Auxospores  ;  *  these  are  large  individu- 
als, which  form  either  by  an  asexual  or  a  sexual  process. 
The  asexual  formation  of  auxospores   takes  place  by  the 

*  From  the  Qreek  ai^dvu,  to  increase. 
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protoplasm  of  one  of  the  small  Diatoms  learing  its  silicious 
shell  (the  latter  falling  apart),  and  then  increasing  by  growth 
until  it  reaches  the  normal  size,  when  it  forms  a  new  coat 
about  itself.  This  is  not  unlike  what  has  been  called  the 
Hejuvenescence  of  the  cell.     (See  p.  42.) 

307. — The  second  mode  of  the  formation  of  auxospores  is 
a  sexual  one,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  sexual  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion above  referred  to.*  Two  individuals  come  near  each 
other  ;  their  valves  separate,  and  the  two  protoplasm-masses 
unite  with  each  other  into  one  mass,  or  in  many  cases  two 
masses  {A,  Fig.  155).  These  new  masses  develop  directly 
into  auxospores,  the  whole  process  n 

requiring  from  ten    to    fourteen 
days  {B,  Fig.  155). 

808. — Diatoms  are  exceedingly 
abundant ;  they  occur  in  both  A. 
salt  and  fresh  water,  usually 
foiming  a  yellowish  layer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  or  they  are 
attached  to  the  submerged  parts  of 
other  plants,  and  to  sticks,  stones, 
and  other  objects  ;  they  have  been 
dredged  from  the  ocean  at  great 

depths,  and  appear  to  exist  there  p,^  ,M.-2^ai«to  mmmica, 
in  enormous  quantities.     They  are  »howing  coi^jugation  and  form** 

,       ^  ,        ^  1     ,,  tlon  of  aaxo^porea.    A,  coi^a^ra- 

also  found  among  mosses  and  other  tion  of  two  frmsuiieii ;  £,  two  aux- 

_i       ,  '   .  J  ,    ottporas,  with  the  four  valves  of 

plants     on     moist    ground  ;     great    the  two  parent  frnaUilee.-After 

numbers  occur  as  fossils,  forming  ®"^®^ 
in  many  instances  vast  beds  composed  of  their  empty 
frustules.  The  varied  and  frequently  very  beautiful  mark- 
ings of  their  valves  have  long  made  Diatoms  objects  of 
much  interest  to  the  microscopist.  The  great  regularity 
and  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  lines  and  points  upon  some, 
have  caused  them  to  be  used  as  microscopic  tests.     The 

*  This  proceas  takes  place  at  certain  seaBons  of  the  year  for  each 
sjiecies ;  according  to  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  in  Qamphonema  oUvaeeum 
it  ocean  in  February  and  March. 
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fineness  of  some  of  these  markings  is  astonishing,  aa  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  list : 

*PleuroHgma  BiUticuin 0006  uim.  (.000026  inch). 

PUuToUgma  angulatam 0005    •*      (.000019    ** 

NavlcuU  rfiomboida 0004   "     (.000015    '* 

AmpfUpleurapetlueiUa 0003    *'     (.000008   *' 

(a)  Tbe  classification  ot  Diatoms  is  as  yet  largely  artificial.  That 
proposed  by  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  |  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ;  it 
is  based  upon  tbe  structure  or  tbe  Irustule.  He  divides  the  order  into 
three  tribes,  each'^utaining  several  families,  as  follows  : 

TUIBB  I.    RAFHIDIEiB. 

Frustnles  mostly  bacillar  ((.«.,  lonprer  than  broad) ;  always  with  a  dis- 
tinct raphe  or  median  line  on  one  or  both  valves,  and  with  central  and 
terminal  nodules ;  without  teeth,  spines,  awns,  or  processes. 

Family  1.  Cymbellead.  Raphe  mostly  curved  ;  valves  alike,  more 
or  less  arcuate,  cymbiform  (i.e.,  lunate). 

Illustrative  genera,  Amphora^  CymbeUa. 

Family  2.  Kaviciilead.  Valves  symmetrically  divided  by  the 
raphe  ;  frustules  not  cuiieate  or  cymbiform. 

NametUa  (Figs.  154  and  155),  iSiauronei^t  PUurota'gmn,  Amphi- 
pleura. 

Family  8.  Qomphonemead.  Valves  cuneate  ;  central  nodule  un- 
equally distant  from  the  ends. 

Gomphonema,  Bhaico^phenift, 

Family  4.  AehnanthesB.  Frustules  genuflextd ;  nodule  or  Uau- 
T0$  on  one  valve  ;  mostly  stipitate. 

AehnarUheg,  Achnanthidium. 

Family  5.  Ck>cconide8B.  Frustules  (generally  parasitic)  with  valves 
unlike  ;  valves  broadly  oval. 

CooeanHi,  Anartheh. 

TkIBB  if.    PSBUDO-RAPHIDIXiB. 

Frustules  generally  bacillar  (i.e..  longer  than  broad);  valves  with- 

*  These  measurements  are  those  given  in  Carpenter's  work  on  "  The 
Microscope,"  fifth  edition,  p.  212.  Those  given  by  Prof essor  Morley,  in 
Am.  NatiiiaX  it,  1875,  p.  429,  are  a  trifle  less  in  each  case.  • 

f  **  Conspectus  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  the  Diatomace»,"  by 
H.  L.  Smith,  published  in  7"h»  Len^,  1872-3.  and  republished  in  Le 
Mieruieope,  9 ^  eorutrueti m,  etc..  by  Henri  Van  Heurck,  1878. 

The  brief  sketch  of  this  system  of  dassification  here  given  is  fur« 
nished  by  Professor  Smith. 
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oat  a  true  raphe;  without  central  and  marginal  nodolet;  without 
teeth,  procesBes,  or  spines. 

Family  6.  Fra^ilariead.  Frustules  adherent,  forming  a  ribbon- 
like,  fan-like,  or  zigiag  filament,  or  attached  bj  a  gelatinous  cushion 
or  stipe  ;  sometimes  arcuate  in  front,  or  side  view. 

EpUhemia,  Bunofia,  FragUaria,  Synedra,  Diatoma, 

Family  7.  Tabellariese.  Frustulee  with  internal  plates,  or  imper- 
fect septa,  often  forming  a  filament. 

CUmaeasphenia,  Orammataphara,  BhcMonema,  TabeUaria^  Stria- 
tella. 

Family  8.  SurirellesB.  Frustules  alate,  or  carinate;  frequentlj 
cuneate  in  front  view  and  side  view. 

I^t$chia,  SurirtUa,  Oymatopleura, 

Tribb  III.   Crtfto-Rafhibibji. 

Frustules  cylindrical  or  angular  ;  frequently  with  processes,  spines, 
teeth,  or  awns  ;  and  often  coherent,  forming  a  filament. 

Family  9.  Ghastoceread.  Frustules  mostly  hyaline  and  armed 
with  bristles  or  awns,  and  generally  coherent. 

Bhuo9olenia,  OhcBtoceros, 

Family  10.  Melosiread.  Frustules  cylindrical,  adhering  and  form- 
ing a  stout  filament ;  valves  cylindrical,  sometimes  armed  with  spines. 

Melonra,  Stephanopyxis, 

Ftoiily  11.  Biddulphieffi.  Frustules  adherent,  forming  generally 
a  zigzag  filament,  attached  by  one  or  two  processes. 

I8tkmia,  Terpsinoe,  Biddulphia,  Hemiaulus. 

Family  12.  Eupodiscesd.  Frustules  not  forming  a  filament ; 
valves  cylindrical,  with  ocelli ;  often  with  radial  ribs  or  furrows. 

AtUUeus,  Aulacodisetis,  Mipodueus, 

Family  13.  Heliopeltece.  Valves  divided  into  compartments  al- 
ternately light  and  dark,  often  with  marginal  spines  or  teeth. 

Actinaptyehuf,  HeliopeUfi,  HaUonyx. 

Ftoiily  14.  Asterolampresd.  Valves  circular  (rarely  angular)  and 
mostly  hyaline,  with  linear,  often  bifurcating,  rays. 

AcHnodiseuSt  Mcutogonia,  Aaterolampra, 

Family  16.  Coscinodisceffi.  Valves  circular,  generally  with  radi- 
ating cellules,  granules,  or  punctae  ;  sometimes  with  marginal  or  intra- 
marginal  spines  or  distinct  ribs  ;  without  distinct  processes. 

OydottUa,  Actinocydun,  SUphanodiscm,  Arachnaidiscus,  Comno- 
dimma. 

(&)  Diatoms  are  very  easily  obtained  for  study ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  scrape  off  a  little  of  the  slippery  covering  of  submerged  stones  or 
sticks  to  procure  numerous  specimens.  Tliey  may  be  obtained  also 
from  ordinary  drinking  water,  allowing  it  to  flow  from  a  hydrant 
through  a  filter  of  "  Canton  flannel "  for  an  hour  or  so.    Often  appar- 
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ently  pure  water  placed  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  deaa  bottle  and  exposed 
to  the  light  will  yield  an  abundant  crop,  generaUj  of  one  q>eciee. 

809.— Order  ZygnemaoeiB.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
elongated  unbranched  filaments,  composed  of  cylindrical 
cells  arranged  in  single  rows.  The  cells  are  all  alike,  and 
each  one  appears  to  be  independent,  or  nearly  so,  of  its  asso- 
ciates. The  filament  is  thus,  in  one  sense,  rather  a  com- 
posite body  than  an  individual.  Each  cell  has  usually  a 
centrally  placed  nucleus,  with  radiating  extensions  of  the 
protoplasm  passing  from  it  to  the  layer  lining  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  wall.  The  chlorophyll  is  generally  arranged  in 
bands  or  plates,  but  under  certain  conditions  it  exists  in 
shapeless  masses. 

810. — The  vegetative  increase  of  the  number  of  cells  takes 
place  by  the  fission  of  the  previously  formed  cells.  The 
protoplasm  in  a  cell  divides,  and  a  plate  of  cellulose  forms  in 
the  plane  of  division.  This  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
by  it  the  filament  becomes  greatly  elongated.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  increase  of  cells,  which  here  constitutes 
the  growth  of  the  plant-body,  is  that  which  in  simpler  plants 
is  called  the  asexual  mode  of  reproduction.  In  the  plants 
under  consideration  there  is  barely  enough  coherence  of  the 
cells  to  enable  them  to  constitute  a  plant-body,  and  one  can 
readily  see  that  the  same  fission  of  the  cells  which  now  takes 
place,  aijd  which  here  increases  the  size  of  the  plant,  would, 
if  the  cells  cohered  less,  simply  increase  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  filaments  occasionally  separate 
spontaneously  into  several  parts  of  a  considerable  length, 
and  the. parts  floating  away  give  rise  to  new  filaments.  The 
separation  takes  place  by  the  cells  first  rounding  oflf  slightly 
at  the  ends,  so  that  their  union  is  weakened  at  their  cor- 
ners ;  finally  only  the  centres  of  the  rounded  ends  are  left 
in  slight  contact,  which  soon  breaks. 

811. — The  sexual  reproduction  is  well  illustrated  in  Spi- 
rogyra,  one  of  the  principal  genera.  At  the  close  of  their 
growth  in  the  spring,  the  cells  push  out  little  processes  from 
their  sides,  which  extend  until  they  come  in  contact  with 
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similar  processes  from  parallel  filaments  {a,  J,  Fig.  156). 
TJpon  meeting,  the  ends  of  the  processes  flatten  upon  each 
other,  the  walls  fuse  together,  and  soon  afterward  become 
absorbed,  thus  making  a  channel  leading  from  one  cell 
to  the  other  (Fig.  167).     Through  this  channel  the  proto- 


Fio.  IM. 

Fig  156.— Beginning  of  the  process  of  coiijagation  m  Splrogyra  longata.  a. 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  lateral  tubes ;  6,  c,  the  taben  in  contact,  x  5S0. 
—After  Sachs. 

Fig.  157.— Ooi^ugation  of  Spirogyra  longata.  A.  the  protoplasm  parsing  flrom 
one  cell  to  the  other  at  a  ;  6,  the  mass  of  protoplasm  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  two  cells. 

Bf  two  young  zygospores  (c),  each  with  a  cell-wall.  They  contain  numerous  oil 
'  drops,  and  are  still  enclosed  by  the  walU  of  the  parent  celL    x  560.— After  Sachs. 

plasm  of  one  cell  passes  into  the  other,  and  the  two  fuse  into 
one  mass,  which  becomes  rounded,  and  in  a  short  time  secretes 
a  wall  of  cellulose  around  itself  (Fig.  157,  A  and  B),  The 
zygospore  thus  formed  is  set  free  by  the  decay  of  the  dead 
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cell-walls  of  the  old  filament  surrounding  it ;  it  then  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  and  there  remains  until  the  proper 
conditions  for  its  growth  appear. 

812. — The  conjugation  described  is  the  one  best  known  ; 
it  prevails  in  a  large  part  of  the  genus  mentioned.  There 
are  some  curious  modifications  of  the  process.  In  what  is 
called  genufiexous  conjugation  the  opposing  cells  of  parallel 
filaments  become  strongly  bent  back  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
at  their  central  points ;  then  the  angles  approach  each  other 
and  fuse^  allowing  the  cell-contents  to  pass  over^  as  in  the 
other  case. 

Lateral  conjugation  takes  place  between  the  cells  of  the 
same  filament.  At  the  contiguous  ends  of  two  cells  tubular 
processes  are  pushed  out,  which,  meeting,  form  a  curved 
channel  from  one  cell  to  the  other.  Occasionally  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  contiguous  ends 
of  the  cells,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  breaking  away  of  a 
portion  of  the  separating  wall.  These  cases  of  lateral  con- 
jugation show  that  the  cells  are,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  re- 
garded as  independent  organisms,  and  that  the  conjugation 
is  primarily  the  union  of  two  cells,  instead  of  two  filaments. 

313. — The  germination  of  the  zygospore  is  a  simple  pro- 
cess. The  inner  mass  enlarges  and  bursts  the  outer  hard 
coat;  it  then  extends  into  a  columnar  or  club-shaped  mass, 
gradually  enlarging  upward  from  its  point  of  beginning; 
after  a  while  a  transverse  partition  forms  in  it,  and  this 
is  followed  by  another  and  another,  until  an  extended  fila- 
ment is  formed. 

(a)  The  priDcipal  genera  are  8pir^<gyra,  in  which  the  chlorophjll 
bands  are  spirally  arranged  in  the  cells,  and  Zygnema,  in  which  the 
chlorophjU  is  usaally  arranged  in  a  stellate  manner.  Sixteen  speciee 
of  Spirt  ffyra  are  recorded  as  occurring  within  the  United  States,  and 
of  these  8p,  longata  and  Sp.  quinina  are  the  most  common.  Of  SSyff- 
nftna  hut  two  species  are  recorded  in  the  United  States,  and  only  one 
of  these,  Z.  i'  dgne,  is  common. 

(&)  These  plants  may  he  found  at  any  time  in  ditches  and  streams, 
where  they  often  form  extensive  masses  of  green  felt ;  hut  it  is  only 
from  the  middle  to  near  the  end  of  spring  that  they  can  be  found  in 
conjugation.  For  the  Northern  States  the  time  varies  from  April  to 
the  first  of  June  ;  in  the  S«uth  it  is  of  course  much  earlier,  being  in 
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Florida  as  earlj  as  Febraarj.  In  searching  for  oonjagating  spedmens 
only  the  jellow  and  brown  masses  of  filaments  need  be  examined,  as 
the  process  never  takes  place  In  the  bright  green  ones. 

814. — In  the  genera  Mesocarpus  and  Fleurocarpus  the 
conjugation  is  slightly  different  from  that  described  above. 
The  conjugating  tube,  which  is  nmch  longer,  becomes  di- 
lated midway  between  the  two  filaments,  and  in  this  the 
contents  of  the  two  cells  unite  and  form  a  zygospore.  This 
difference  has  been  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  set  off  these  genera  in  a  group  allied 
to,  but  distinct  from,  the  Zygnemacew.  When  they  are  so 
set  off  they  constitute  the  Mesocarpeo  ;  but  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  they  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Zygncmacesd  than  as  a  distinct  order. 

Mewcarpus  icalaris  is  onr  most  common  species.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  previously  mentioned  species,  bat  its  chlorophyll 
is  not  so  regularly  arranged. 

815.— Order  Muoorini.  The  Moulds  are  saprophytic  and 
sometimes  parasitic  plants;  they  are  composed  of  long 
branching  filaments  {hyphw),  which  always  form  a  more  or 
less  felted  mass,  the  mycelium  ;  when  first  formed  the  hyphae 
are  continuous,  but  afterward  septa  are  formed  in  them  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  hy- 
ph»  are  more  or  less  granular,  but  they  never  develop  chlo- 
rophyll. The  cell-walls  are  colorless,  except  in  the  fruiting 
hyphaB,  which  are  usually  dark  colored  or  smoky  (fuliginous). 
The  mycelium  sometimes  develops  exclusively  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nutrient  medium  ;  in  other  cases  it  develops 
partly  in  the  medium  and  partly  in  the  air.  In  some  species 
the  mycelium  may  occasionally  attach  itself  to  the  hyphae 
of  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  and  even  to  nearly  related 
species,  and  derive  nourishment  parasitically  from  them.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  Moulds  are  entirely  para- 
sitic, and  so  far  as  parasitism  occurs  it  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits  ;  none,  so  far  as  known,  are  pai*asitic 
upon  higher  plants. 

816. — ^The  reproduction  of  Moulds  is  asexual  and  sexual. 
In  the  asexual  reproduction  the  mycelium  sends  up  erect 
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¥1g.  156.— Diagram  ahowinf^  the  mode  of  growth 
of  Mueqr  Mucedo     m,  the  mycelinm:^  #,  dngle 


roorangii 


ium,  borne  on  au  aerial  erect  hjpha.— After 


hyphiBy  which  prodace  few  or  many  separable  reprodnctiye 
cells— the  spores  (Fig.  158).  The  method  of  formation  of 
the  spores  in  Mucor  Mucedo  is  as  follows  :  the  vertical  hy- 
phse^  which  are  filled  with  protoplasm^  become  enlarged  at 

the  top,  and  in  each 
a  transverse  partition 
forms  {A,  a.  Pig.  159), 
the  portion  above  the 
partition  (J,  Fig.  159) 
becomes    larger,   and, 
at  the  same  time,  the 
transverse       partition 
arches  up  {B,  a.  Fig. 
159),  finally  appearing 
like    an  extension   of 
the  hypha,  then  called 
the   Columella  (C,  a. 
Fig.    159).     The  pro- 
toplasm   in    the    en- 
larged terminal  cell   {h)   divides   into  a  large  number  of 
minute  masses,  each  of  which  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell- 
wall  ;  these  little  cells  are  the  spores,  and  the  large  mother- 
cell  is  now  a  sporangium. 

In  the  other  Moulds  the  process  is  essentially  like  that 
in    Mucor    Mucedo,      In     j|  g 

many  cases  there  are  sev- 
eral sporangia  formed  at 
the  top  of  the  vertical 
hyphae ;  in  such  cases  the 
latter  are  branched  before 
the  formation  of  sporan- 
gia. Another  variation 
from  the  method  as  de- 
scribed above  is  that  in 
some  species  but  one  spore 
is  formed  in  each  sporan- 
gium ;   the  hyphae  then  appear  to  bear  naked  spores. 

817. — The  spores  are  set  free  in  different  ways ;  in  some 
cases  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
time  the  spores  are  mature  ;  in  other  cases  only  portions  of 


^ 


Fig.  160.— Diagrams  showing  mode  of 
growth  of  the  eporanginm  of  Mucor  Mueedo. 
jL^  very  yoany;  vtage ;  B.  somewhat  later  ;  C, 
sporangium  with  ripe  spores,  a  in  all  the  fig- 
ures represents  the  partition  wall  between  the 
last  cell  of  the  filament  and  the  sporangium  b. 
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the  sporangium-wall  are  absorbed,  producing  fissures  of  va- 
rious kinds — e.g,y  at  the  base  in  Pilobolus  ;  about  the  middle 
in  Oircinella ;  irregular  in  Mucor,  etc.  The  spores  germi- 
nate readily  when  on  or  in  a  substance  capable  of  nourishing 
them  (but  not  in  pure  water) ;  they  send  out  one  or  two  hy- 
ph8B  (sometimes  one  from  each  end),  which  soon  branch  and 
give  rise  to  a  mycelium.  Spores  may,  if  kept  dry,  retain 
their  vitality  for  months. 

818. — A  second  kind  of  asexual  formation  of  spores  takes 
place  in  some,  if  not  all,  the  genera  of  the  Mucorini.     The 


Fig.  lflO.~ConJn2atioD  of  Mucor  9M<ndfer.  a,  two  hyphs  near  each  other,  and 
aen^Dg  oat  ahort  lateral  nroceM9e8  or  branches,  which  come  in  contact :  6,  the 
brandieB  srown  larger ;  c,  toe  formation  of  a  partition  near  the  end  of  each  branch : 
tf,  abflorptlon  of  i\\t  wall  between  the  two  branches,  and  the  consequent  union  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  end  cells;  «,  zygospore  fully  formed.  «  X  W;  the  others 
nearly  the  same.— After  De  Bary. 

protoplasm  in  certain  parts  of  the  hyphae  condenses  and  be- 
comes transformed  into  single  reproductive  bodies,  known  as 
chlamydospores.  Occasionally  they  form  at  the  ends  of 
hyphsB,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  "fruiting" 
of  other  fungi. 

819. — Sexual  reproduction  takes  place  after  the  produc- 
tion of  asexual  spores ;  the  mycelium  produces  at  particular 
points,  in  the  air  or  within  the  nutritive  medium,  two  simi- 
lar branches,  which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  by 
fusing  their  contents  give  rise  to  a  zygospore  (Fig.  160). 
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The  stops  in  the  process  in  Mucor  stohnifer  are  briefly  as 
follows :  two  hyphsB  come  near  each  other,  and  send  ont 
small  branches,  which  come  in  contact  with  each  other  (a, 
Fig.  160) ;  these  elongate  and  become  club-shaped,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  become  more  closely  united  to  each  other 
at  their  larger  extremities  {h,  Fig.  160);  a  little  lateratrans- 
yerse  partition  forms  in  each  at  a  little  distance  from  their 
place  of  union  (c,  Fig.  160) ;  the  wall  separating  the  new 
terminal  cells  is  now  absorbed,  and  their  protoplasmic  con- 
tents unite  into  one  common  mass  {d,  Fig.  160) ;  the  last 
stage  of  the  process  is  the  secretion  of  a  thick  wall  around 
the  new  mass,  thus  forming  a  zygospore  (c.  Fig.  160,  and  z. 
Fig.  161). 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  here  the  close  simi- 
larity between  the  zygospore  of  Mucor  stolonifer  and  that  of 
Mesocarpus,  briefly  described  above  (par.  314).     In  both  the 

zygospore  is  formed  in  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  ordinary  filaments. 
320. — In  Pipiocephalis  the  for- 
mation of  the  zygospore  is  essen- 
tially like  that  in  Mucor^  with 
some  minor  differences.  The 
uniting  hypha-branches  are  large 
and  curved,  and  are  smaller  at 
^.  their  points  of  union ;  the  zygo- 

Fig.  lei.-zygoqjore.  •,  of  M^   sporc  is    formed  at  first  in  the 

cof-;  m.  mycefium.  -Atter  PranU.      gj^^u  ^^^j^  formed  by  the  Union  of 

the  tips  of  the  branches,  but  it  soon  grows  so  much  as  to 
appear  to  be  external  (Z,  Fig.  162).  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  however,  the  zygospore  is  strictly  an  endogenous  for- 
mation. 

"  The  zygospore  does  not  germinate  until  it  has  under- 
gone desiccation,  and  has  experienced  a  certain  period  of 
rest,"*  when,  if  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  sends  out 
hyphflB  which  bear  sporangia.     The  zygospores  appear  never 

♦  "Researchea  on  the  Mucorini,"  by  Ph.  Van  Tiegbem  and  G.  Le 
Monnier  (translated  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science, 
1874,  p.  40),  upon  which  most  of  what  is  here  said  about  the  Moulds  is 
based. 
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to   form  a  mycelium ;   that  is  always  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  spores  from  the  sporangia. 

(a)  In  the  stady  of  the  Moalda  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  mak^ 
use  of  alcohol  for  freeing  the  specimens  of  air  ;  aderward  they  usually 


Pig.  IdSt.—PiptoosphcUU  FreserUana,  parasitic  nnon  the  hTpbie,  if.  If,  M,  of  Afitcor 
Muoedo.  m,  m,  parasitic  hypbie,  attached  to  their  host  by  the  hanatoria,  h ;  <;,  conid- 
ial  spores ;  #,#,  the  two  brauches  which  conlagate  and  form  the  zygospore,  Z.  Highly 
magiilfied.-Af  ter  Brefeld.  ' 

require  to  be  treated  with  a  dilute  alkali,  as  a  weak  solution  of  am- 
monia or  potassic  hydrate,  which  causes  tlie  hyphse  to  swell  up  to  their 
original  proportions  before  dryiug  ;  care  must  be  taken  that  tbe  hyph® 
and  spores  are  not  unduly  swollen,  or  serious  mistakes  may  be  made. 

(b)  In  the  careful  study  of  the  Moulds  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial cultures  of  the  different  species,  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  them 
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through  all  tlieir  ehangei.  The  spore  of  a  particular  species  most  ba 
sown,  and  the  development  of  hjpbe,  mycelium,  sporangia,  eta,  oare* 
fully  followed  ;  and  the  $rreate8t  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
error  from  the  accidental  presence  of  other  species. 

(c)  '*  Pan  culture/'  which  consists  in  sowing  the  spores  upon  or  in  the 
nutritive  medium  in  pans  or  deep  plates  covered  by  belUjars,  must  al  ways 
be  resorted  to,  even  i f  more  accurate  cultures  are  ai so  made.  By  placing 
a  quantity  of  borsedung  in  a  pan  under  a  bell-jar,  there  will  soon  be 
obtained  a  goud  supply  of  vigorous  Moulds ;  sometimes  several  speciea 
may  be  obtained  from  a  single  pan.  By  care  a  few  sporangia  of  each 
species  may  be  obtained  from  this  first  culture,  with  little  probability 
of  contamination  wiih  other  species.  These  are  to  be  used  for  more 
careful  cultures. 

(d)  If  now  moistened  pieces  of  fresh  bread  are  placed  under  a  bell- 
jar,  and  a  few  of  the  spores  of  a  pariicular  species  are  sown  on  tbem, 
the  growth  and  successive  stages  of  development  may  be  easily  fol- 
lowed. Instead  of  bread,  other  materials  may  be  used,  as  stewed 
prunes  and  otber  fruits,  pieces  of  oranges  or  lemons,  etc.,  and  for  cer- 
tain species  the  half-cleaned  bones  of  beef  from  the  kitchen. 

(e)  Where  still  greater  care  is  desirable,  the  nutritive  media  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  and  filtering,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  thor- 
oughly cleaned  pans  or  plates,  and  covered  by  clean  bell  jars  ;  in  these 
are  placed  pieces  of  hardened  plaster  of  Paris  or  earthenware  (porous), 
which  have  previously  been  heated  so  as  to  destroy  all  spores,  and  upon 
them  are  sown  the  selected  spores.  The  sounes  of  ermr  are  in  this 
way  very  much  reduced,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  by 
no  means  all  eliminated  ;  hence  the  student  must  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  other  species  than  the  one  under  culture. 

(/)  The  media  recommended  by  Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Monnier  are, 
(1ft)  boiled  and  filtered  orange  juice,  which,  being  acid  and  saccharine, 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  invaded  by  other  common  Moulds  ;  (2d)  a  decoc- 
tion of  horse-dung,  boiled  and  filtered  ;  this  is  neutral  and  alkaline,  and 
serves  as  a  medium  for  many  species ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  is  liable  to  the  invasion  of  intruding  species  ;  (3d)  a  saline  solu- 
tion of  the  following  composition  : 

Calcium  nitrate 4  parts. 

Potassium  phosphate 1    " 

Magnesium  sulphate 1    ** 

Potassium  nitrate , 1     ** 

Distilled  water 700    " 

[Sugar 7  parts,  j 

In  some  cases  the  sugar  may  b.e  omitted. 

ig)  The  most  accurate  and  satisfactory,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
difficult  cultures,  are  cell-cultures.  These  are  made  as  follows:  glass, 
tin,  or  India-rubber  rings  four  to  five  millimetres  high  are  fastened  to 
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ordinary  glass  slides ;  a  Tery  little  water  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cell  so  formed,  to  keep  the  air  in  it  always  moist ;  a  small  drop  of  the 
natrient  liqaid,  free  from  spores  of  any  kind,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  cover-glass  of  tbe  proper  dimensions,  and  in  this  a  single  spore  of 
some  particular  Monld  is  placed  ;  the  cover-glase  is  now  inverted  over 
the  cell,  and  held  in  place  by  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  on  tlie  edge  of 
tbe  cell.  The  preparation  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  and  saturated 
atmosphere.  An  ordinary  l>eU-jar  set  over  a  plate  of  water,  or  better 
still,  of  wet  sand,  will  furnish  a  very  good  moist  chamber.  Tbe  appa- 
ratus used  by  Van  Tifghem  and  Le  Monnier  is,  however,  in  many  re- 
spects the  l>est  that  has  yet  been  devised  (Fig.  103). 

By  means  of  such  cultures  as  tbis,  the  student  may  follow  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  germination,  and  after-development  of  any  particular 
spore,  as  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  remove  the  slide  from  tbe 
growinfir  box,  and,  without  disturbing  the  cell,  to  place  it  under  the 
microscope  ;  the  same  specimen  may  thus  be  examined  any  number 
of  times,  with  the  least  possible  liability  of  error. 

(A)  Tbe  most  common  Moulds  are  species  of  the  genus  Mucor.    M. 


Il^li    o     _■_         -JTT^^ 


Fie.  188.— Section  of  apparatus  for  cell  caltaree.  The  nhaded  portion  represents  a 
eectfon  of  a  tin  or  zinc  box :  a,  a,  the  supporting  ledges ;  b,  b,  tbe  glass  siipH  ;  o.  c, 
gittse  or  metal  rings  fastened  to  the  glass  siip«,  seen  in  section,  and  covered  witn  a 
piece  of  thin  glass  ;  g,  plate  of  glass,  covering  tbe  box.  Tbe  dotted  line  shows  tbe 
n^ht  of  the  moist  sana  with  which  the  bottom  of  tbe  box  is  covered. 

Mucedo  and  M.  stulonifer  {it  distinct)  are  common  on  many  decaying 
substances.  M,  Sytygites  occurs  on  decaying  Agarics  and  Polypori. 
PUabolu9  erjfst'iUintu,  Piptocephalis  Freseniana,  and  OhatodadUtm 
Jonesii  occur  on  animal  excrement.  Phycomycet  nitens  grows  on  oily  or 
greasy  substances,  as  old  bones,  oil  casks,  etc. 

(i)  The  Moulds  are  evidently  related  to  the  Mesocarpe»  in  their 
sexual  reproduction,  which  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  con- 
stant. Tbe  conidia  of  Moulds  are  clearly  homologous  with  tbe  zoospores, 
of  the  ZoosporeiB,  being  nothing  more  than  aerial  modifications  of  them. 
The  non-septated  condition  of  the  filaments  of  the  Moulds  does  not  con- 
Btitnte  80  ^rreat  a  difference  between  them  and  the  filaments  of  the  green 
Conjugatie  as  migbt  at  first  be  imagined ;  in  the  germination  of  the 
sygospore  of  Spirogyra  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  filament  elon- 
gates quite  a  good  deal  before  a  septum  forms  in  it ;  between  this  and 
the  very  late  formation  of  septa,  as  in  the  Moulds,  the  difference  is 
only  one  of  degree.  The  Moulds  may  then  be  looked  npon  as  Meso- 
carpons  Conjugate  which  have  lost  their  chlorophyll  through  their 
saprophytic  habits,  and  wbich  have  otherwise  undergone  slight  modifi- 
cations  mainly  correlated  with  their  aerial  habits. 
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Fossil  Zygosporeoe. — (brnparatively  few  species  of  Zygospores 
occur  in  a  fossil  state.  The  oldest  known  is  a  Jurassic  species  of  (%m- 
fervUe9t  a  genus  which  is  also  represented  by  a  few  species  in  the  Ter- 
tiary. Fossil  Diatoms  of  many  spedes  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary ; 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  they  form  a  vast  bed,  nearly  ten  metres  thick,  and 
one  at  Monterey,  California,  is  sixteen  metres  in  thickness. 


Arranobment  of  ths  Classes  and  Orders  of  Ztoospore^. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

OOSPOREiE. 

821. — The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  this  division  is  that  they  develop  a  large  cell  (the  oogo- 
nium), differing  from  those  about  it  in  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance^ which  contains  one  or  more  rounded  masses  of 
protoplasm  (the  oospheres),  which  are  subsequently  fertilized 
by  the  contents  of  a  second  kind  of  special  cell  of  much 
smaller  size  (the  antheridium).  The  oogonium  is  the  fe- 
male reproductive  organ,  and  the  antheridium  the  male. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  latter  is  in  some  cases  transferred  by 
direct  contact  to  the  oosphere ;  in  other  cases  it  is  first  broken 
up  into  motile  bodies,  the  spermatozoids,  which  then  come 
to  and  become  fused  with  the  oosphere.  The  oosphere  itself 
is  never  motile,  and  in  most  cases  it  remains  within  the 
parent  plant  until  long  after  it  is  fertilized.  The  result  of 
fertilization  is  the  production  of  an  oospore,  which  differs 
from  the  oosphere  structurally  in  having  a  hard  and  gener- 
ally colored  coating,  and  physiologically  in  having  the  power 
of  germination  and  growth  after  a  period  of  rest  of  greater 
or  less  duration. 

822. — The  plants  of  this  division  vary  greatly  as  to  the 
development  of  the  plant-body.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  feebly 
united  colony  {Volvox  and  its  allies),  while  in  its  highest 
forms  it  is  a  well-developed  thallus,  with  even  the  beginning 
of  a  differentiation  into  Oaulome^  Phyllome,  and  Boot 
{Fucacem). 

§  I.    VOLVOX   AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

828. — In  the  classification  of  the  plants  of  this  division 
ttie  lowest  place  must  be  assigned  to  Volvox  and  Eudorina, 
which,  as  previously  stated,  are^  with  doubtful  propriety, 
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separated  from  Pandorina,  If  the  two  genera  are  to  be 
separated  from  Pandorina  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
their  position  must  be  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  Oospo- 
resB.  Such  a  position  would  indicate  what  is  probable  on 
other  grounds  also,  that  the  divisions  Zygospores  and  Oospo- 
reae  lie  side  by  side  as  two  divergent  systems,  aud  that  in 
their  lowest  members  they  almost,  if  not  entirely,  coalesce.* 
824. —  Volvox  globator  is  a  hollow  spherical  colony  of  uni- 
cellular alg86,  having  a  diameter  of  .5  to  .8  mm  (.02  to  .03 
inch).  Each  individual  of  the  colony  is  a  flask-shaped  cell 
of  green-colored  protoplasm,  bearing  two  cilia  upon  its 
pointed  extremity,  and  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  gelatinous 
envelope.  These  individuals  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
spherical  surface,  their  hyaline  envelopes  being  in  contact 
with  one  another,  and  so  placed  as  to  bring  the  pointed  ends 

of  the  green  masses,  with  their 
cilia,  to  the  surface.  The 
sphere  is  thus  made  up  of 
o  closely  approximated  individ- 
uals, which  dot  its  surface, 
and  whose  cilia  give  to  the 
whole  colony  a  hairy  appear- 
ance. The  movements  of  the 
Pig.  164.-  voUmm  gicbaiof.  a,  Bpenna-  cilia  givc  to  the  Sphere  a  ro- 

toxofd,  X  800.     6,  oogonium,  with  Bper-    x«^„  ^^i.*    ^    «,k:«u   :«  „«„«^i« 
matorolds  surrounding  the  oosphero,  X    tary  mOtlOn,  WlllCIl   IS  USUaily 

400.-Aftercohn.  ^^^  ^f  progression  also. 

826. — The  sexual  reproduction  of  Volvox  takes  place  in 
this  way  :  some  of  the  cells  in  a  colony  undergo  conversion 
into  spermatozoids,  which  are  elongated  club-shaped,  and 
provided  with  two  cilia  {a,  Fig.  164) ;  other  cells  of  the  same 
colony,  or  of  different  colonies,  become  greatly  enlarged  into 
oogonia,  consisting  of  an  outer  hyaline  coat  enclosing  an 
inner  rounded  mass  of  dense  and  granular  protoplasm  (J,  Fig. 
164).  Upon  the  escape  of  the  spermatozoids  they  penetrate 
the  cavity  of  the  colony  (into  which  the  oogonia  have  now 
pushed),  and  there  coming  in  contact  with  the  oogonia^  they 

*  It  will  not  do  ▼iolence  to  any  laws  of  classification,  based  upon 
tlie  general  tbeorj  of  evdation,  to  propose  that  Volvox,  Eudorina, 
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bnry  themselves  in  the  hyaline  envelope,  and  finally  pene- 
trate and  become  fused  into  the  oosphere  {b,  Fig.  164).      A 
thick  wall  now  forms  upon  the  fertilized  oosphere,  and  it 
becomes  transformed  into  an  oospore.      Thus  we  have  in 
these  plants  the  transformation  of  an 
individual  of  the  colony  into  an  oogo- 
nium and  oosphere,  and  the  subse- 
quent fertilization  of  the  latter  by 
spermatozoids,  which  are  themselves 
fractional  parts  of  other  members  of 
the  colony. 

826. — The  relationship  of  the  low- 
er Oosporeae  with  the  lower  Zygo- 
sporesB,  as  indicated  by  Volvox  and 
Pandorina,  is  further  shown  by  the 
position  of  Sphceroplea,  an  undoubted 
relative  of  the  ConfervacecB  {Clado- 
phora,  etc.).  Sphceroplea  is  a  free, 
unbranchcd,  filamentous  alga,  com- 
posed of  long  cells  joined  end  to  end 

{Ay  Fig.  165).     It  produces  OOSphereS    Una^'  il,  ordinary' fliimOTt'; 

in  some  of  its  filaments,  each  cell  ment^^SnsttiD^^of'oogonfti 
producing  several  (B,  Fig.  165).  ^^^T^'^^^ZX 
While  these  are  forming  in  one  set  of  ^.'^'Sn.t^J^'SlleXlhi 
filaments,  in  another  the  protoplasm  2??S°l«i~ -?  *T,at^ 
becomes  broken  up  into  a  multitude  n,  fertilized  oosph.res,  now 

^1  i.  J    u'     •!•   i.  J.        'J     enclosed  in  a  thin  cell- wall.   C, 

of  elongated,  bl-Clliate  spermatozoids    Ulament  consisting  of  anther^ 

(C7and  ff.  Fig.  166);  these  escape  Sito^zSid^iJiii^lSSgl?^^^^^ 
flirmurh  laf^ral  oiieninflra  in  the  cells.  ??«?*?«•.??•._  ^r^^  <><>«P"'« 


Fig.  16S.. 


through  lateral  openings  in  the  cells,  S^Jh^^  thfck  ^.^ST^l 
which  are  formed  by  the  absorption 
of  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  then  swim- 


which  are  formed  by  the  absorption  X„fi,Sr ^>«  ^^^^^r^^^^^ 

the  act  of  being  fertilized  by  a 


F^  oospheru  in 

g  fertilized  by  a 

,      ,,  ^         .,  «     ,    spermatozoJd,  *.    (?.  spermato- 

mmg  through  the  water  they  find  «)ida.-After  OBrsied. 
their  way  to  corresponding  openings  in  the  walls  of  the 

EDd  their  allies  in  tlie  Oospores,  and  Pandttina  and  its  allies  in  the 
Zjgosporee,  be  placed  in  a  common  class  Zoospore».  This  class 
would  tbos  have  two  branclies,  one  in  the  division  Zyt^osporeaB,  and 
the  other  in  the  Oosporeas.  Such  an  arrangement  would  indicate 
the  evident  relationship  of  the  plants  under  consideration  better  than 
any  yet  proposed. 
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cells,  which  contain  the  oospheres ;  upon  coming  in  contact 
with  an  oosphere  they  bury  themselves  in  its  substance,  after 
which  the  oosphere  secretes  a  thick  wall,  and  thus  becomes 
an  oospore  (Z>,  Fig.  165).  In  germination  (which  takes  place 
after  a  period  of  rest)  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
oospore  become  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  bi-ciliated 
zoospores  having  nearly  the  shape  and  general  appearance 
of  the  spermatozoids ;  these,  after  swimming  about  for  a 
time,  become  gradually  elongated  into  narrowly  fusiform 
filaments,  which  are  the  young  SphcBroplea  individuals ;  by 
growth  these  take  on  the  form  and  size  of  the  adult  indi- 
viduals. 

§  II.  Class  CEdogonie^. 

827. — The  plants  constituting  this  well-marked  class  are 
composed  of  articulated,  simple,  or  branched  filaments, 
which  are  attached  to  sticks,  stones,  earth,  or  other  objects 
by  root-like  projections  of  the  basal  cells.  The  chlorophyll 
in  the  cells  is  always  dense  and  uniform.  They  inhabit 
ponds  and  slow  streams,  and  form  green  masses,  which  fringe 
the  sticks  and  other  objects  in  the  water. 

328. — The  (Edogoniese  are  interesting  for  the  well-marked 
examples  they  afford  of  the  intercalary  growth  of  cells.  It 
is  commonly  the  case  that  in  any  filament  at  one  or  two 
points  there  may  be  seen  near  one  end  of  a  cell  a  number 
of  transverse  parallel  lines,  which  in  profile  have  the  appear- 
ance of  as  many  caps  slipped  into  one  another  {0,  Fig,  10, 
page  22) ;  these  are  the  results  of  several  extensions  of  the 
filaments  by  intercalary  growth.  The  process  is  as  follows  : 
in  a  cell,  a  little  below  its  upper  wall,  a  growtn  inward  from 
the  surface  of  the  wall  takes  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  cylindrical  ring  {A,f,  Pig.  10);  after  a  time  the  cell-wall 
splits  circularly  from  the  outside  to  the  centre  of  the  circu- 
lar cylinder  (/),  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cell  then  retreat 
from  each  other,  united  only  by  the  straightened  out  cylin- 
der {B,  z,  Fig.  10);  this  new  part  elongates  and  the  procesp 
is  repeated,  finally  giving  rise  to  the  series  of  caps  first  men- 
tioned (C,  c,  Fig.  10),  and,  in  conjunction  with  cell-division^ 
resulting  in  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  filaments. 
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829. — The  asexual  reproduction  of  CBdogoniesd  is  as  curi- 
ous as  the  growth  of  its  cells,  just  described.  During  the 
early  and    active   growth  of    the  ^  , 

plants  the  protoplasmic  contents  of 
certain  cells  in  a  filament  become 

detached  from  their  walls,  and  upon  | 

the  splitting  of  the  latter  the  now  I 

rounded  protoplasm  escapes  as  a 
large  zoospore   (Fig.  166,  A   and  ^ 

B) ;  it  is  oval  in  shape,  and  provid- 
ed with  a  crown  of  cilia  about  its 
smaller  hyaline  end,  by  means  of 
which  it  swims  rapidly  hither  and 
thither  in  the  water  (Fig.  166,  C). 
After  a  time  it  comes  to  rest, 
clothes  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and 
sends  out  from  its  smaller  end  root- 
like prolongations  (Fig.  166,  D), 
which  attach  it  to  some  object ;  it 
now  elongates,  and  at  length  forms 
partitions,  taking  on  eventually  the 
form  of  the  adult  filament.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  before  the 
new  plant  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  a  zoospore  has  formed  its 
first  partition,  the  protoplasm  sep- 
arates from  its  wall  and  again  aban- 
dons it,  to  be  for  a  time  a  zoospore 
(Fig.  166,  E).  This  method  of 
formation  of  zoospores  is  what 
Braun  called  Rejuvenescence.  (See 
p.  42.) 

830. — The  sexual  reproduction 
of  the  plants  of  this  class  is  in 
many  respects  closely  allied  to  that 
of  Sphcsroplea,  The  female  organs 
are  in  all  cases  developed  in  essen-  e&SS.^^x'Sw -IftS'pSiig.. 


M^ 


tially  the  same  way,  but  the  male 
organs  present  a  considerable  diversity, 


P!^.  IW.  —  Aeexnal  reprodac- 
tion  of  (Edogonlum.  A,  mctiire 
of  a  filament  and  escape  of  the 
protoplamm  of  the  broken  cell : 
theprotoplaDin  lu  the  whole  cell 
below  is  secD  to  be  sumcwhat 
withdrawn  ttom  the  cell-wall, 
preparatory  to  escaplnf?.  JB,  es- 
cape of  protoplaam  and  formation 
of  a  zooapore;  the  hyMline  por- 
tion or  the  latter  is  seen  to  be  lat- 
eral. O,  a  ciliated  and  swimminf^ 
zoospore,  thn  hyaline  portion  now 
terminal.  2>,  zoospore  ai  rest, 
and  sendini;  oat  root  like  pro* 
longationa  from  the  hyaline  end. 
jE;  a  young  plant  composed  of 
only  one  celi,  '  "  " 
escaping, 
helm. 


The  female  organ 
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consists  of  a  ronnded  oosphere  situated  within  a  cavity — the 
oogoninm ;  it  is  developed  from  one  of  the  cells  (sometimes 

two)  of  the  filament 
hy  a  condensing 
and  rounding  off 
of  the  protoplas- 
mic contents;  when 
the  oosphere  is  ful- 
ly formed,  an  open- 
ing is  formed  in 
the  oogonium-wall 
for  the  ingress  of 
the  spermatozoids 
(A  and  By  Fig. 
167).  One  or  more 
spermatozoids  are 
produced  in  each  of 
I  certain  small  cells 
I  which  are  formed 
from  the  large  ones 
by  a  process  of 
simple  fission ;  in 
shape  they  resem- 
ble the  zoospores 
mentioned  above — 
that  is,  they  are 
oval  and  provided 
with  a  crown  of 
vibratile  cilia  on 
their  smaller  ex- 
tremity   (2>,     Zy    Zy 

Fig.  167).  Upon 
escaping  into  the 
water,  which  is  ren- 
dered possible  by 
a  splitting  of  the 
wall  of  the  mother- 
cell,  they  swim  about  vigorously,  and  eventually  make  their 
way  through  the  opening  in  the  oogonium,  and  then  burj 


Fig.  107  —J,  middle  part  of  a  Mxual  filament  of  (Edo- 
ffonium  ciliahtm  {Androgynia  of  Wood),  with  male  cells 
above  at  m;  og,  ooi^onla  (fertilized) ;  m,  dwnrf  male 
plant?  attached  to  the  side  of  the  oogonia,  the  sperma- 
tozoids already  dischnnxed.  x  2S0.  B^  oo«;oniaro,  og^ 
at  the  moment  of  fertilizntion  ;  o.  the  oohphere  ;  0.  the 
aperrantozoid  forcing  its  way  into  the  oosphere;  m,  the 
dwarf  male  plant  C,  ripe  oospore.  />.  (Bdoganium 
qemHliparum  (Pring%fieimUi  of  Wood),  part  of  the  male 
filament,  with  spermatozoids,  0,  issuing  from  the  cells. 
E,  part  of  a  branch  of  Butboehcde  intermedia^  with  oogo- 
nia, the  iippermoBt  containing  an  oospore,  the  middle 
one  wiih  an  oospore  escaping,  the  lower  empty.  F^  four 
zoospores  resulting  from  an  oospore  of  BuU>oe/iaite.  O, 
coospore  come  to  rest  and  germinating.— After  Prings- 
heim. 
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themselves  in  the  substance  of  the  oosphere  (5,  z,  Fig.  167). 
After  fertilization  the  oosphere  becomes  covered  with  a  thick 
and  colored  (brown  or  red)  coat,  and  it  then  becomes  an 
oospore  (C,  Fig.  167). 

881. — In  certain  cases  the  cells  which  produce  the  sper- 
matozoids  occur  on  the  same  filaments  which  produce 
oogonia  also  ;  this  is  the  monoscious  type.  In  other  cases  one 
of  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  filament  which  bears  oogonia  be- 
comes divided  by  simple  fission  into  two  or  more  cells  ;  the 
protoplasm  in  each  of  these  new  cells  condenses  into  an 
ovate  mass,  which  by  a  rupture  of  the  cell-wall  is  set  free  as 
a  motile  body  resembling  a  small  zoospore,  and,  like  it,  pro- 
vided with  a  crown  of  vibrating  cilia;  this  is  the  androspove. 
After  swimming  about  for  some  time,  it  comes  to  rest  upon, 
or  near  to,  an  oogonium,  and  attaches  itself  by  root-like  pro- 
jections, exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  growth  of  true  zoo- 
spores ;  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  androspore  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  miniature  plant  composed  of  three  or  four  cells 
{A,  nif  m,  and  B,  m.  Fig.  167).  The  upper  cells  of  these 
little  plants  develop  spermatozoids,  and  hence  the  plants  Bre 
called  dwarf  males.  This  is  the  so-called  gynandrous  type 
{A  and  i?.  Fig.  167).  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  ordinary 
plant  filaments  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  producing  sperma- 
tozoids only,  and  the  other  only  oogonia ;  this  is  the  dimcious 
type  (A  Fig.  167). 

882. — After  a  period  of  rest  the  oospore  germinates  by 
rupturing  its  thick  coat,  and  permitting  the  escape  of  the 
contents,  enclosed  in  a  thin  envelope  ;  by  this  time  the  pro- 
toplasm has  divided  into  four  portions,  which  take  on  an 
oval  form,  and  develop  a  crown  of  cilia  {Fy  Fig.  167).  They 
soon  escape  from  the  investing  membrane,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  activity  grow  into  an  ordinary  filament  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  zoospores. 

(/i)  It  will  be  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  fully  discuss  tbe  arrange- 
ment of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  class  ;  thej  probably  may  be  all 
brought  witbin  tbe  limits  of  one  order  coextensive  with  tbe  class. 
Wood  bas  separated*  two  sub-families  (=  sub-orders),  wbicb  differ  in 

♦  "  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  tbe  Fresii- water  Algae  of  the 
United  States."  by  H.  C,  Wood.  1872. 
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the  filaments  in  the  one  case  {JB^tJhoehaii)  bein^  branched  and  tenninated 
witli  setae,  while  in  the  other  case  ((Bdogonium  and  its  allies)  the  fila- 
ments are  not  branched,  and  are  destitute  of  true  setae. 

(b)  The  old  genus  (EdogorUum  is  divided  bj  Wood  into  three  new 
genera,  as  follows : 

Monoecious :  antberidia  and  oogonia  upon  the  same  individual — 

(Edogonium, 
Dioecious  :  antheridia  and  oogonia  arising  upon  distinct  individaals 

— Pringsheimia. 
Gynandrous :  antheridia  upon  dwarf  plants,  growing  attached  to 

the  female  plant — Androgynia. 

We  have  no  known  representatives  of  the  first  in  the  United  States  ; 
of  the  second  Wood  records  one  species,  P.  inequalis,  which  is  closelj 
allied  to  P.  gemelliparum  (i).  Fig.  167) ;  of  the  third  genus  we  have 
four  species,  of  which  A.  mtUtispora  and  A.  mirabUU  are  the  most 
common. 

(c)  The  genus  Bvlbochate  includes  gynandrous  species,  of  which 
there  are  three  recorded  in  the  United  States ;  the  most  common  is  B» 
ignata. 

§  ni.   Class  C(eloblaste^. 

883.— In  the  plants  of  this  class  the  protoplasm  is  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  plant,  and 
is  not  divided  into  cells.  Only  the  reproductive  organs  are 
separated  by  partitions.  They  may  hence  be  spoken  of  as 
unicellular,  although  they  often  attain  a  considerable  length 
and  are  frequently  much  branched. 

The  other  characters  of  the  group  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  study  of  some  of  the  plants  included  in  it.  Many  of 
them  are  chlorophyll-bearing  plants,  living  in  brooks  and 
streams,  while  others  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  are 
saprophytes,  living  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegeteble  matter, 
or  are  parasites,  living  upon  the  living  tissues  of  the  higher 
plants. 

884. — The  genus  Vaucheria  may  be  taken  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  chlorophyll-bearing  members  of  this  class.  It 
is  a  filamentous  alga  growing  in  water  or  on  damp  earth,  and 
forming  dark  green  tufts.  Each  plant  consists  of  long, 
branching,  thick-walled  tubes,  which  have  a  rather  large 
diameter;  they  are  attached  to  the  earth,  or  to  sticks  or 
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other  objects,  by  root-like  processes  (w.  Fig.  168).  The 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  tubes,  which  are  destitute  of  a 
nucleus,  consist  of  a  thick  green  layer  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  waU,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  tubes  open  for  the 
more  watery  portions. 

836.— The  asexual  reproduction  of  Vaucheria  presents 
some  considerable  variations ;  it  consists  essentially  of  a 
spontaneous  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
parent  plant    In  some  species  this  takes  place  by  the  sepa- 


Fig  108.—  Vauchsria  temitti.  A,  end  of  a  branch,  with  escape  of  a  zoospore,  #p.  B^ 
zoospore  In  Its  rec-tlng  stage,  after  the  disappearance  of  its  cilia.  (7,  the  same,  germi- 
aatlng.  2>,  the  same,  fnrtner  ndvanced.  JE;  much  later  stage  of  germination  ;  «/),  the 
sootpore:  w  the  root-lilc^  procet«es  (rhizoidi«).  F^  fertile  plant;  <v,  og,  oogonik  fer- 
tilized ;  A,  an  old  antheridlam.    x  80  —After  Sachs. 

ration  of  swollen  lateral  branches,  which  then  send  out  fila- 
ments ;  in  other  species  the  protoplaam  in  the  swollen  lateral 
branch  becomes  separated  from  that  in  the  general  cavity  of 
the  plant  by  a  septum,  and  it  afterward  condenses  into  a 
rounded  mass  and  acquires  a  wall  of  its  own  ;  it  is  set  free 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  surrounding  wall,  and  it 
germinates  by  sending  out  one  or  two  tubes,  which  grow 
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directly  into  now  plants.  In  still  other  species  the  spore 
forms  as  in  the  last  case^  but  there  is  a  dehiscence  of  the  sur- 
rounding wall  which  permits  the  spore  to  slip  out ;  it  begins 
to  germinate  soon.  In  some  species,  instead  of  forming  a 
spore,  the  naked  protoplasm  in  the  swollen  branches,  after 
condensing  somewhat,  escapes  into  the  water  through  a 
fissure  in  the  cell-wall,  and  becomes  a  zoospore  (Ay  Fig. 
168) ;  it  is  covered  throughout  its  whole  surface  with  delicate 
vibratile  cilia,  by  means  of  which  it  moves  through  the 
water  (Fig.  169).  After  a  short  period  of  activity *the  zoo- 
spores come  to  rest,  their  cilia  disappear,  and  a  wall  of  cellu- 
lose is  formed  {By  Fig.  168) ;  in  this  condi- 
tion (the  zoogonidium)  they  remain  for  some 
hours,  when  they  begin  to  germinate  by 
sending  out  one  or  two  tubes  (C,  i>,  Fig. 
168) ;  the  root-like  organs  grow  either  direct- 
ly from  the  zoogonidium  (-P,  Fig.  168),  or 
from  one  of  the  tubes  (£',  Fig.  168). 

886. — Sexual  reproduction  takes  place  in 
lateral  branches  also.  Both  antheridia  and 
oogonia  develop  as  lateral  protuberances  upon 
^^i^f'^^Z  the  main  stem  (o^,  og^  h  Fig.  168).  They 
oSpore'o?  Fat«<52^  originate  as  diverticula  of  the  principal  cavity 

'ISs'S^arin'^hi  (^'  ^^'  *'  ^^^  ^^^^  >  ^^^^  develop  on  the  one 
ciiift;6,endop\arax  hand  iuto   male  organs,  and   on  the  other 

X  eOO.-OBinlc  acid    .    ^     .         ,  ^        '  ,  .     , 

preparation,    after  mto  female  orgaus.     The  male  organ  is  long 
^^^'  and  rather  narrow,  and  soon  much  curved 

{By  fl.  Fig.  170) ;  its  upper  portion  becomes  cut  off  by  a 
partition,  and  in  it  very  small  bi-ciliate  spermatozoids  (i>. 
Fig.  170)  are  developed  in  great  numbers.  The  female  or- 
gan is  short  and  ovoid  in  outline,  and  usually  stands  near 
the  male  organs.  In  it  a  partition  forms  near  its  point  of 
union  with  the  main  stem ;  the  upper  portion  becomes  an 
oogonium,  and  its  protoplasm  condenses  into  a  rounded 
body,  the  oosphere  (Cand  Ey  Fig.  170) ;  at  this  time  the 
wall  of  the  oogonium  opens,  and  permits  the  entrance  of  the 
spermatozoids  which  were  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the 
antheridium-wall.  Upon  coming  into  contact  with  the 
oosphere  the  spermatozoids  mingle  with  it  and  disappear ;  the 
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oosphere  immediately  begins  to  secrete  a  wall  of  cellulose 
about  itself,  and  it  thus  becomes  an  oospore  {Fy  Fig.  170). 
According  to  Pringsheim,  the  oospore  remains  for  three 
months  in  a  resting  state  before  germinating ;  in  the  latter 
process  the  outer  coat  of  the  spore  splits,  and  through  the 
opening  a  tube  grows  out  which  eventually  assumes  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  full-grown  plant. 


Fig.  170.— Sexual  orjranB  or  Vauchtria  tesHlU.  A.  befiinning  of  the  formation  of 
the  oogonium  (oa)  and  antheri'iiim  (A)  npon  the  branch  b.  B,  later  stage  of  the 
same,  the  antheridinm  (a)  now  ceparated  from  the  mafn  branch  (b)  by  a  transverse  |>ar- 
tition.  O,  an  open  oosronlnm  expelling  a  drop  of  mncllaijie.  lU.  D,  spermarozoids.  Af, 
spermattizoids  collected  at  the  month  of  the  oogonium.  F,  the  antheridinm,  a,  col- 
lapsed after  the  escape  of  the  ppormntozolds  ;  oftpt  the  oospore,  x  abont  100,  except 
A  which  ismnch  more.— (7,  2>,  after  Pringsheiin,  the  others  after  Sachs. 

(a)  The  formation  of  zoospoi^s  begins  ii^  tbe  niglit,  they  escape  in 
the  morning,  and  the  night  following  they  germinate. 

(b)  The  formation  of  sexual  organs  begins  in  the  evening,  and  is 
completed  the  next  morning  ;  fertilization  takes  place  daring  the  day 
(from  10  A.M.  to  4  p.m.). 

(c)  Good  specimens  of  Vdticheria  may  be  found  clothing  the  boggy 
ground  about  many  springs.  The  bright  green  mats  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  aquarium  for  the  study  of  zoospores ;  but  for  the  sexual 
organs  the  dingy  and  dirty  looking  specimens  must  be  collected. 
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(d)  The  genuB  Vauclieria  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  group,  the 
Vaitcheriacea,  but  whether  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  order  instead 
of  a  family  cannot  be  decided  in  this  place.  Allied  to  VaucTieria  are 
(JcnUerpa,  Halimeda,  etc. ,  but  their  exact  position  is  as  yet  problematical. 

(«)  VaurJwria  includes  in  the  United  States  the  species  V.  semU$ 
and  V,  pdymorpha,  which  are  common  in  fresh  water,  besides  some 
otliers  not  so  frequently  seen»  some  of  which  inhabit  salt  water. 

(/)  CatUerpUes  C€tetoides  is  the  oldest  known  fossil  species  of  this 
class.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  :  other  species  have  been  detected  in 
the  Devonian  and  Tertiary.  Cavierpa  extends  from  the  Tertiary  to 
the  present. 

837.— Order  Saprolegniaoe®.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  saprophytes  or  parasites,  more  frequently  the  latter  \  they 
are  colorless,  and  generally  are  to  he  found  in  the  water  or  in 
connection  with  moist  tissues.  The  plant-body  is  greatly 
elongated  and  branched,  and  all  its  vegetative  portion  is 
continuousT-i.c.,  unicellular ;  the  reproductive  portions  only 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant-body  by  partitions. 

888. — The  reproduction  is  very  much  the  same  as  in 
Vaucheria^  and,  as  in  that  genus,  is  of  two  kinds — ^asexual 
and  sexual.  The  asexual  reproduction  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows :  the  protoplasm  in  the  end  of  a  branch 
becomes  somewhat  condensed,  a  septum  forms,  cutting  off 
this  portion  from  the  remainder  of  the  filament,  and  the 
whole  of  its  contents  becomes  converted  by  internal  cell- 
division  into  zoospores  provided  with  one  or  two  cilia 
(Fig.  171,  1).  These  soon  escape  from  a  fissure  in  the  wall 
and  are  active  for  a  few  minutes  (3-4),  after  which  they 
come  to  rest  and  their  cilia  disappear  (2  and  3,  Fig.  171). 
In  one  or  two  hours  they  germinate  by  sending  out  a  filament 
(4,  Fig.  171),  from  which  a  new  plant  is  quickly  produced.* 

889. — The  sexual  organs  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  Vaucheria.  The  oogonia  are  spherical,  or  nearly  so  (in 
most  of  the  species),  and  contain  from  two  to  many  oospheres, 
which  are  fertilized  by  means  of  antheridia,  which  usually 
develop  as  lateral  branches  just  below  the  oogonia.     In 

*  The  student  is  referred  to  an  article,  **  Observations  on  Several 
Forms  of  Saprolegnieae,"  by  P.  B.  Hine,  in  American  Quarterly  Micro- 
teopicai  Journal,  1878,  p.  18,  from  which  some  of  the  above  facts  are 
taken,  and  the  accompanying  figures  adapted. 
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some  species  the  antheridia  and  oogonia  are  upon  the  same 
plants,  and  in  such  cases  the  fertilization  takes  place  by  the 


Fig.  171.— 1,  end  of  filament  of  SaproUgnla.  with  zoospores  (swarm-spores^  escap- 
ing :  2,  zoospores  of  the  same  at  rest ;  3,  the  same  more  enlarged ;  4,  the  same, 
germinating:  5,  a  portion  of  a  filament  of  Achlua,  bearing  texnal  organs,  x  tlO ;  8, 
first  stage  in  th^  development  of  iM'xaal  organs  of  Acfilya ;  7, 8,  9,  bucceeding  stages ; 
10,  eexoal  organs  of  6,  more  enlarged,  showing  the  antheridia,  and  the  nearly  ripe 
oogonium,  with  its  contained  oospores.— Adapted  from  Hlne. 

direct  contact  of  the  antheridinm  and  the  passage  of  its 
contents  into  the  oogoniam  by  means  of  a  tubular  process 
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from  the  former  ;  in  other  species  the  plants  are  dioBcioos, 
and  in  them  the  antheridia  produce  motile  spermatozoids,  b} 
means  of  which  the  fertilization  is  effected.  After  fertilization 
each  oosphere  becomes  covered  with  a  wall  of  cellulose  and 
is  thus  transformed  into  an  oospore. 

840. — The  development  of  the  sexual  organs  of  Achlya, 
one  of  the  genera  of  this  order,  is  shown  in  Fig.  171,  6  to 
10  ;  at  first  there  is  a  small  pullulation  upon  the  side  of  a 
filament,  as  at  6 ;  this  soon  extends  into  a  bag-like  projec- 
tion (7),  which  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  young  oogonium ; 
it  continues  to  enlarge,  while  its  protoplasm  becomes  more 

dense,  and  at  its  narrower 
part  a  second  pullulation 
forms  (frequently  two),  as 
shown  at  8  ;  when  the  larger 
part  has  enlarged  somewhat 
more  and  become  rounded,  a 
partition  separates  it  from 
the  remainder  of  the  filament, 

J  I  and  from  the  young  anther- 

1  idium,  as  shown  at  9 ;  the 

'  protoplasm  in  the  oogonium 

forms  several  round  masses — 
the  oospheres — and  by  this 
time  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  antheridium  is  cut  off  by 
a  partition.  In  the  monoe- 
cious species  a  tube  is  formed  by  the  closely  applied  anther- 
idium, which  penetrates  into  the  oogonium  through  open- 
ings in  it  formed  by  the  absorption  of  portions  of  its  wall 
and  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  oospheres  (Fig.  172). 

341. — In  some  cases,  instead  of  the  oogonia  developing 
in  the  way  described  above,  they  are  formed  in  the  terminal 
part  of  a  filament  by  one  or  more  partitions  arising  in  it ; 
such  oogonia  are  cylindrical  or  bari'el-shaped,  and  sometimes 
several  of  them  stand  upon  one  another.  The  antheridia  in 
the  species  which  have  such  oogonia  are  developed  from 
below  the  partition  which  cuts  off  the  oogonium,  and  when 
there  are  several  superimposed  oogonia  it  actually  happens 


fi^ccOic^* 


Fig.  1T2.— Ft  rtilliiationof  theoo»phere« 
In  2chiya  racemosa.  Each  ooKoniiim 
contains  two  ooepheres.  Magmlled.— 
After  Conm. 
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that  the  antheridia  which  fertilize  one  oogonium  grow  out 

of  the  oogonium  lying  immediately  beneath.*    In  this  case 

it  appears  that  the  terminal  oogonium  is  formed  first,  and 

that  the  antheridia,  in  each  case,  grow  out  from  what  is  yet 

a  part  of  the  whole  filament,  and  that  it  is  only  subsequently 

to  the  formation  of  antheridia  that  an  oogonium  is  formed 

out  of  that  part  of  the  filament  out  of  which  they  grew.     In 

the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  173)  the 

oogonium    a  is  fertilized  by  antheridia 

which  grew  out  of  that  portion  of  the  ** 

filament  which  subsequently  became  cut 

off  as  oogonium  J,  which  in  turn  is  fer- 

tilized  by  antheridia  from  below  it,  and  so  ^ 

on  to  d,  which  receives    its    antheridia 

from  what  still  remains  as  part  of  the  fil-  ^ 

ament.     Each   oogonium  is   seen  to  be 

younger  than  the  one  above  it — in  other 

words,   the  oogonia  are  developed  from  d 

the  top  of  the  filament  downward. 

The  oospores  of  Saprolegniaceas  possess, 
when  mature,  a  thick  integument,  which 
is  double — that    is,  formed  of  an  outer     Pig.  n8.-Diagram  u- 

,  1  .  1  X  /      •  \        J  •  i-u  •         Instrating  the  formation 

thicker  coat  (epispore)  and  an  inner  thm-  of   the  sexual  organs 
ner  one  (endospore).    After  a  considerable  's^^^^^an'"''  *" 


drogyna. 

period  of  repose  the  oospores  germinate  JlJhich  ta  feniK  Sr 

by  sending  out  a  tube,  f  f!^  b«iSw !  Mhl "«« 

The  Saprolegniacea.  have  been  bat  little  stnd.  "i^^^^X^^liS.'w.t'ri 

led  in  this  country,  allhongb  thej  may  be  read-  the  oopphcres  not  yet 

\\j  obtained.      Tbey   grow  quickly    upon  dead  JSl'^ooZiluiii  f  iCTa? 

fishes,  crayfishes,  files,  etc.,  when  placed  in  tanks  ter  will  be  fertilized  bv 

-        .  J  **        u  Aj.     1    J  the     antheridia    which 

of  water,  ana  may  often  be  seen  attacued  para-  grow  oat  from  the  upper 

sitically  to  yonnfi:  llvin^r  fishes  in  aquaria.     They   ^^  of  the  fllament  bo- 
are  often  so  abundant  in  the  breeding-houses  of 
fishes  as  to  cause  great  losses.    In  some  of  the  rivers  in  England  dur- 

*  The  student  should  consult  an  article  on  "  Two  New  Species  of 
Saprole^ieflB,"  etc.,  in  Qr.  Jour.  Mic,  Science,  1867,  p  121,  in  which 
figures  and  a  description  of  such  a  form  as  that  above  referred  to  are 
given. 

t  See  De  Bary's " Morphologic  und  Physiologle der Pilze,"  etc.,  1860, 
p.  155,  for  an  account  of  the  sexual  reproduction  of  Saprolegniacea, 
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ing  the  year  1878,  and  for  a  year  or  two  preyioui  to  that  date,  large 
numbers  of  salmon  and  other  kinds  of  fish  were  destroyed  by  one  of  tbe 
common  species,  Saprolegnia  ferax* 

342.~-Order  Peronospore®.  The  plants  of  this  order 
liire  parasitically  in  the  interior  of  higher  phints.  They  are 
composed  of  long  branching  tubes,  whose  cavities  are  con> 
tinuous  throughout.  They  grow  between  the  cells  of  their 
hosts,  and  ilraw  nourishment  from  them  bj  meana  of  pecu- 


Fio.  174. 


Pro.  176. 


Fig.  174.— A  vegetative  hyplia,  m,  m»  of  Peronotpora  calothsea  tnm  the  tisrae  of 
Afperula  satiea.  The  two  cells  between  «  »  are  filled  with  the  long  bnmchlng  hsoB- 
loria  from  the  hypha  m,  m.   x  890.— After  De  Bary. 

Fie.  175.— Oonidia-bearing  hyph«  of  Pironotporn  infutAiiu.  a.  formation  of  the 
fln«t  cooidla  upon  the  end^  of  Blender  pedicels ;  b,  the  formation  of  the  second  and 
third  <  onidia  ;  the  pedicel  U  proliferouH  from  the  base  of  each  conidiam  after  it  i» 
formed,  and  thns  the  conidia,  which  are  actually  terminal,  come  to  appear  lateral. 
X  aOO.— After  De  Bary. 

liarly  formed  lateral  branches  (hauatoria),  which  thrust 
themselves  through  their  walls  (Fig.  174,  and  Pig.  176,  A,  h). 
The  vegetative  growth  is  entirely  within  the  host,  and  also 

and  A  translation  in  "  Qrevillea,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  117.  S<*e  also  Fringe- 
helm's  *'  Jahrbucher  fUr  WissenschaftHche  Botanik,"  Vol.  IX,  p.  S^» 
and  Mnx  Cornu.  in  *'  Annalt^des  Sciences  Naturelles/'  5e  ser.,  torn. 
XV. 

♦  S^e  a  description  by  W.  ti.  Smith  in  "  Grevillea,"  Vol.  VI.,  1878, 
p.  152. 
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the  Beznal  organs ;  the  asexual  reprodnctive  organs^  on  the 
oontrarjy  are  on  the  surface  of  the  host. 

843. — ^The  asexual  reproduction  takes  place  in  the  genus 


B 


•wr*^ 


'^rY^ 


Fig.  IT^.-^CSntopuf  eandidtu.  A,  branch  of  mycellam,  f,  growing  at  the  apex,  t^ 
and  givlnff  off  hanstoria,  A.  Inlo  the  celU  of  the  pith  of  Lepidium  nalivum.  B,  co- 
nidii^earfng  porti«»us  of  the  myceliatn,  with  conidia  In  row*.  C,  aconidiam  with 
itii  protoplaBm  divided.  A  content8  of  conidia  escaping  as  swarm-Hpores  (zoociporea). 
E^  Bwann-gpores  (zoospores),  with  cilia.  F,  germluating  swarm-spores.  O^  two  swarm- 
qiorea,  sp^  germinating  on  a  stoma  and  penetrating  it.  //,  a  swarm-opore,  tp^  of  the 
potato  diseatte  {Peronogpora  in/enUirui)  pi^netratiog  the  epidermis  of  the  potato  stem ; 
«,  i,  epidermis  cells.    X  400.— After  De  Bar/. 

Peronospora  by  the  mycelium  inside  the  host  producing 
branches,  which  protrude  through  the  stomata  into  the  air  ; 
here  their  tips  become  enlarged,  and  finally  separated  by  par- 
titions from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  hyphae,  thus  forming 
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the  conidia  (Fig.  175).  In  the  diflferent  species  there  are 
considerable  variations  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  conidia, 
and  the  mode  of  branching  of  the  conidial  hyphae,  and  upon 
these  many  specific  characters  are  based. 

344. — In  the  genus  Cystopus  the  formation  of  conidia  is 
slightly  different.  The  conidial  hyphse  multiply  greatly  at 
certain  points  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  host,  and  there 
produce  conidia  by  successive  constrictions  {B,  Fig.  176). 
The  conidia  remain  in  loose  connection,  and  form  monilif orm 
rows,  in  which  the  uppermost  conidium  is  the  oldest ;  some- 
times six  or  more  conidia  may  be  seen  attached  to  each  other 
in  this  way,  but  generally  the  upper  ones  soon  fall  away. 
When  the  epidermis  of  the  host  ruptures,  the  conidia  appear 

as  a  powdery  mass, 
which  may  be  blown 
away  by  the  feeblest 
movement  of  the  air. 

346. — The  germina- 
tion of  conidia  presents 
two  modes :  in  some 
species    of   the   senus 

Pig.  1T7.— GennlnaHon  of  the  conidia  of  Ptronth    f.  x-l 

spora  infutans.  a,  conidiom  after  lyinfl;  for  Bome  I  erOtlOSpora  the  COU- 
time  in  water,  the  contenta  divided  ;  d,  tBe  niptur©  x^«j.„  ^m  xu^  ^^w.:^:««» 
of  the  conidium  and  the  escape  of  the  parts  as  tentS  01  tnC  COmOlUm, 
swarm-rooreff  (zoospores);  c.  swarm-sporM,  wllh  ^V.p„  T>lftpfid  nndpr  fhft 
cilia  ;  d,  Bwarm-sporee  after  coming  to  rest,  in  va-  **  ^len  piaceu  unuer  ine 
rionastageeofgermlnatlon.  x8W.-AfterDeBarj.   proper      Conditions      of 

moisture  and  temperature,  become  transformed  into  many 
bi-ciliate  swarm-spores  (a,  J,  and  Cy  Fig.  177).  These  are 
active  for  a  time,  after  which  they  come  to  rest,  their  cilia 
disappear,  and  a  germinating  tube  is  sent  out  from  each 
(d.  Fig.  177),  which,  if  properly  situated,  enters  a  stoma, 
and  in  the  interior  of  its  host  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  vege- 
tating hyphae  ;  in  other  cases  it  perforates  the  epidermis  cell- 
walls  and  thus  passes  into  the  interior  of  its  host  (JT,  Fig. 
176).  In  other  species  of  Peronospora  the  conidium  does  not 
break  up  into  swarm-spores,  but  gives  rise  directly  to  a  ger- 
minating filament.  In  all  the  si)ecies  of  the  genus  Cystopus, 
the  conidia  first  give  rise  to  swarm-spores  (C,  2),  E,  F,  G, 
Fig.  176),  in  the  manner  described  above  for  Peronospora, 
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840. — In  the  sexual  reproduction,*  which,  as  above  stated, 
always  takes  place  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  host, 
lateral  branches  of  two  kinds  arise  upon  the  hyphaB ;  those 
of  the  one  kind,  the  young  oogonia,  become  greatly  thickened 


Pig.  178.— The 


organs  and  fertilization  of  PtrotHMpora  AlHnearum.    a, 


Tonngest  stage  ;  o.  young  ooeoniam  ;  n«  yonng  antheridtnm  ;  b,  tlie  »Amc  somewhat 
later ;  the  antberiaiam  ia  be^nning  to  tbrost  its  beak-liku  process  (fertilizing  tube) 
into  the  oogonium  ;  o,  the  same  at  a  still  later  stage— the  fertilixing  tube  has  reached 
the  ooephete.    x  860.— Alter  De  Bary. 

in  diameter,   and  finally  assume  a  globular  shape ;  their 
highly  granular  protoplasm  becomes  condensed,  and  finally 
separated  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  filament  by  a 
transverse  septum  at  the  base  of  each  oogonium  {a,  Fig.  178). 
The  other  branches,  the  young  anthe- 
ridia,  which  arise  upon  the  same  fila- 
ments as  the  oogonia  and  near  to 
them,  or  upon  other  filaments  which 
are  in  proximity  to  the  oogonia-bear- 
ing  ones,  become  elongated  and  club- 
shaped  ;  their  protoplasm  (also  gran- 
ular) becomes  condensed  in  their  up- 
per portions,  which  are  soon  separated  2St&i,m%hi%^l^^ 
from  the  rest  of  the  filament  by  a  SU^gut' u.  r^JXi'S  tit 
transverse  partition  in  each  case  (a,   i^t*  contact  with  the  oo- 

-n-         ^  ^r^\  A  i    XI  •        X  xi  sphere.     Much  maguifled.— 

Fig.     178).         At    this    stage    the    an-    After  De  Bary. 

theridia  become  applied  to  the  oogonia,  and  in  each  of 
the  latter  the  protoplasm  has  still  further  condensed  and 

♦  Consult  De  Bary's  "  Morpholopfie  und  Pbysioloj^ie  der  Pilze,"  etc., 
pp.  168-X59,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  In  ••  Grevillea,"  1873,  p. 
150. 


Fig  179.— Oogoninm  of  iV- 
rono^pora,  with  its  contained 
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rounded  into  an  oosphere.  Each  antheridium  now  devel- 
ops  a  tubular  beak-like  process,  which  penetrates  the  oogo- 
nium (J,  Fig.  178),  and  finally  reaches  the  oospore  (c.  Fig, 
178,  and  Fig.  179).     It  appears  that  the  contents  of  the  an- 


Fig.  IBO.—CysfopuM  eandidvs.  A.  raycelinm,  with  3*onni;  oofronfa.  Off.  S,  oogonl- 
nm.  og ;  o«,  oospore ;  an,  nntheridiatn.  C\  inatare  oogoDiiim,  0(7,  with  ooi^pore,  ot: 
at  the  left  i8  the  remnjint  of  the  iiiithcridinm.  Z>,  mature  oospore  £*een  in  section,  if. 
beginning  of  gormi nation  of  oonpore,  the  cndof>pore  i  with  its  contents  escaping 
tbroaf(b  a  rem  in  the  epinpore  (or  exospore).  /*,  the  endospore  i  filled  with  swarm- 
spores  (zoospores)  rtn^ting  on  the  empty  epispore.  &,  swarm-spores  (zoospores),  each 
with  two  cilia.    X  400.— After  De  Bary. 

theridium  pass  into  the  oosphere,  as  in  a  short  time  the 
former  is  found  to  be  empty,  while  the  latter  becomes  enyel- 
oped  in  a  cell-wall,  and  thus  becomes  an  oospore.  In  the 
process  of  fertilization  there  are  no  spermatozoids,  and  the 
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process  is  comparable  to  that  which  takes  place  among  the 
monoecious  Saprolegniaceae.  The  wall  of  the  oospore  be- 
comes differentiated  into  two  or  more  layers  (as,  in  fact,  is 
usoal  in  resting  spores),  the  outer  of  which  (the  epispore)  is 
thick,  hard,  rough,  and  dark  colored,  while  the  inner  (the 
endospare)  is  thin  and  transparent  (C,  Z>,  E,  Fy  Pig.  180). 

347. — In  their  sexual  reproduction  the  species  of  the  genus 
Cystopus  agi'ee  with  those  of  Peronospora  above  described. 
The  various  stages  are  shown  in  Fig.  180. 

348. — The  germination  of  the  oospores  takes  place  in  some 
species  of  the  genus  Peronospora  by  the  formation  of  a  ger- 
minating tube,  which  soon  gives  rise  to  a  mycelium.  In 
Cystopus^  however,  the  oospore  swells,  and  by  the  bursting 
of  the  epispore  the  endospore  escapes  as  a  loose  bladder  sur- 
rounding the  protoplasm,  which  has  by  this  time  become  di- 
vided into  a  large  number  of  naked  masses  of  protoplasm 
(Ey  Fy  Pig.  180) ;  by  the  bursting  of  the  surrounding  mem- 
brane, these  bodies  are  set  free  as  bi-ciliate  swarm-spores  (G^, 
Fig.  180),  which,  after  a  short  period  of  activity,  come  to 
rest,  and  germinate  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  derived 
from  the  conidia.  In  some  species  of  Peronospora  it  appears 
that  swarm-spores  ai*e  developed  as  in  Cystopus,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  observations  of  W.  G.  Smith,  that  in  the  potato 
fungus  {Peronospora  infestans)  some  of  the  oospores  pro- 
duce swarm-spores,  while  others  send  out  a  germinating 
tube.* 

849. — But  little  is  known  regarding  the  time,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  germination  of  the  oospores,  but  from  those  ob- 
served it  is  probable  that  it  takes  place  after  a  period  of  rest 
extending  from  autumn  to  spring.  This  is  known  to  be  the 
case  in  some  species  of  Cystopus,  in  which  the  oospores  pass 
the  winter  in  the  rotting  tissues  of  its  hosts. 


"*  See  a  paper  •*  On  the  Qenni nation  of  tbe  Resting  Spores  of  Perono- 
spora Infeatans."  by  Worthington  G.  Smith,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Jttly,  1876.  and  reprinted  in  "  Grevillea,"  1876.  p.  18.  He  found  that  the 
oospores  which  germinated  first  produced  swarm-spores  like  those  of 
Oyitopui,  while  tbe  later  ones  "  protrnd<»d  a  thick  and  generally  jointed 
thread."    In  his  account  figures  of  both  modes  are  given. 
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(a)  The  plants  of  this  order  are  easily  obtained,  and  so  far  as  their 
structure  is  concerned,  are  fasily  studied.  Their  development  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  difficult  to  follow,  and  iu  some  species  it  has  thus  for 
baffled  the  most  skilled  botanists.  The  two  genera  Peronatpora  and 
Cystopus  are  distinguished  by  their  conidia,  which  in  the  first  are  ter- 
minal and  single  dpon  branches  of  the  aerial  hjphie  (Fig.  175),  while 
in  the  second  they  are  in  moniliform  rows  upon  hyphsB  whidi  burst 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  host  {B,  F\g.  176). 

{b)  Several  species  of  Ptronospara  are  very  easily  obtained.  P.  t^t- 
eola,  the  American  grape  mildew,  is  common  on  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  the  grape  ;  from  it  may  be  obtained  in  midsummer  an  abun- 
dance of  conidia  and  conidial  hyphsB,  and  in  autumn  (October)  the 
oospores  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  dried  and  shrivelled  parts  of 
the  afiected  leaves.*  P.  parasitica  is  common  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, on  Cruciferffi,  especially  on  Lfpidium,  Capsella,  DraJba,  etc,  fre- 
quently clothing  the  leaves  with  a  white,  frost-like  down.  P.  infettanM, 
the  potato  fungus,  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  potato,  sometimes  causii  g  great  injury  by  de- 
stroying the  leaves,  stems,  and  even  the  tubers.  Other  species  occur 
on  Eupatorium,  Biden$,  Ambroiia,  ImpntUns,  PoUntiUa,  Anemone^ 
etc. 

(c)  The  species  of  CytAopus  which  are  most  common  are  (7.  oandiduM, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  spring  and  summer  as  white,  blister-like 
blotches  on  the  leaves  of  CapseUa  and  other  Crucifero  ;  and  (7.  BUU  com- 
mon on  Portulaea  dUracea  and  species  of  AmararUu$  in  summer  and 
autumn  ;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  species  to  study,  as  its  oospores  are 
very  easily  found,  especially  in  the  stems  of  Portulaea, 

(d)  In  preparing  specimens  for  the  study  of  the  sexual  organs,  small 
pertions  of  the  tissues  containing  them  should  be  boiled  for  a  minute 
or  so  in  a  solution  ot  potash,  and  then,  while  the  preparation  is  hot,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  acetic  acid  should  be  added  ;  the  efibrvescenoe 
which  follows  separates  the  softened  tissues  so  that  but  little  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  isolating  large  portions  of  the  mycelium  with  oogonia 
and  antheridia.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  parts  are  rendered 
more  distinct  by  the  addition  of  iodine  to  the  specimen  after  mounting 

§  IV.   Class  Fuoace^. 

360. — The  plants  of  this  class,  composed  of  marine  spe- 
cies, present,  in  most  cases,  a  deyelopment  of  the  plant-body 
which  is  unusually  perfect  for  the  Thallophytes.     In  many 

*  For  the  best  account  of  this  fungus  see  a  paper  *'  On  the  American 
Grape-vine  Mildew."  by  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  in  BuUeHn  of  ths 
Busify  InstittUion,Yo\.  L,  p.  416.  Several  other  species  are  also  briefly 
described. 
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cases  there  is  a  difFerentiation  of  the  thallns  into  parts  which 
have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  ; 
and  in  size  they  approach,  and,  in  some  cases,  equal  or  exceed 
the  larger  Phanerogams.  Their  tissues,  too,  show  a  much 
higher  degree  of  differentiation  than  is  common  in  Thallo- 
phvtes  ;  the  cells  are  arranged  in  cell-masses,  and  these  are 
differentiated  into  several  varieties  of  parenchyma,  approach- 
ing, in  some  instances,  to  the  condition  which  prevails  in 
the  Bryophy tes  ;  the  outer  tissues  are  composed  of  small  and 
closely  crowded  cells,  which  form  a  dense,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  hard  moss  ;  the  interior  tissues  are  generally  looser,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  elongated  cells  so  joined 
as  to  leave  large  intercellular  spaces. 

861. — With  the  foregoing  there  is  found  in  the  higher 
genera  a  marked  differentiation  of  portions  of  the  plant- 
body  into  general  reproductive  organs,  analogous  to  the 
floral  branches  of  higher  plants.  The  sexual  organs  are 
found  upon  modified  branches,  which  differ  more  or  less  in 
shape  and  appearance  from  the  ordinary  ones.  This  differ- 
entiation into  vegetative  and  reproductive  parts  is  an  impor- 
tant and  significant  feature  in  the  plant-body,  indicating  a 
decided  advance  over  all  the  previous  groups  of  Thallo- 
phytes. 

In  their  greater  duration  many  of  the  Fucaceae  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  other  Thallophytes,  which  are  generally 
short-lived.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  considerable 
size,  rivalling,  in  some  oases,  even  the  larger  Phanerogams. 
They  grow  principally  between  and  a  little  beyond  the  tide- 
marks,  and  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  shore  vegetation. 

552.— The  reproduction  of  the  higher  Fucaceae  is  sexual 
only ;  but  in  some  alga9  which  appear  to  be  nearly  allied 
(Phfiwsporeffl)  asexual  zoospores  are  known.  In  Fucub 
the  sexual  organs  are  found  iu  the  thickened  ends  of  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  thallus  {A,  Fig.  181).  They  occur 
on  the  walls  of  hollows  termed  conceptacles,  which  are 
spherical,  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top  {B,  Fig.  181). 
The  conceptacles  are  at  first  portions  of  the  general  surface, 
winch  afterward  become  depressions  which  are  walled  in 
and  overgrown  by  the  surrounding  tissues ;  they  are  thus  to 
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be  still  regarded  as  portions  of  the  general  surface,  and  the 
cells  which  form  the  inner  surface  of  the  conceptacles  con- 
stitute a  continuation  of  the  epidermal  tissue  of  the  thallus. 
363. — The  walls  of  the  conceptacles  are  clothed  with 
pointed  hairs,  which  in  some  species  project  through  the 


Fig.  lSi,—Fueu$ platyearnu*.  A,  end  of  a  portion  of  thalliu  ;  /,/.  conceptacles  tn 
fertile  branchlets.  £^  vertical  Mctino  through  a  ronceptacle :  a,  hnirB  projecting 
flrom  the  month ;  b,  cavity  of  concentacle  nearly  filled  with  hairs  ;  e,  oogonia ;  e,  an- 
theridia ;  d,  epidermal  titjsae  of  thallns.— After  Thnret. 

opening,  and  among  these  are  found  the  sexual  organs, 
which  are  themselves,  as  Saohs  has  pointed  out,  modified 
hairs.  Some  of  the  species  are  moncBcious,  while  others  are 
dioecious.  In  the  monoecious  species  the  antheridia  and 
oogonia  occupy  the  same  conceptacle  {B,  Fig.  181) ;  the 
antheridia  are  produced  as  lateral  brapcbes  of  modified  hairs 
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{A^  Fig.  182) ;  each  antheridium  is  a  thin-walled  cell,  whose 
protoplasm  breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of  bi-ciliate  sper- 
matozoids,  which  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  surrounding  wall 
[By  Fig.  182).  Before  rupturing,  however,  the  antheridia 
detach  themselyes  and  float  in  the  water  with  their  contained 
spermatozoids. 

364. — The  oogonia  are  globular  or  OToid  short-stalked 
bodies,  which  develop  from  papillae  on  the  wall  of  the  con- 
ceptacle.     As  each  papilla  elongates,  it  becomes  divided  into 


F{g.  183.»i'WM#  WiicuUmu.  A^  branched  hair  hmiifiR  antheridia,  a.  B.  qterma- 
tosoids.  7.,  og^  oogonium,  with  conUrnts  divided  into  eight  parts ;  /i,  paraphysei*,  or 
Burroanding  hain*.  //.,  commencement  of  the  escape  of  the  oosphere^— the  outer 
wall,  a,  of  the  oogonium  has  burst,  the  inner,  i,  is  ready  to  open.  ///.,  oospbere  es 
capeid,  and  surrounded  by  spermatozoids  ;  IV.,  F.,  germination  of  the  oospore.  B 
X  SaO,  aU  the  rest  160.  -After  Thnret. 

a  basal  and  an  apical  portion  by  a  transverse  partition  ;  the 
apical  part  enlarges,  and  (in  the  genus  under  consideration) 
its  protoplasm  divides  into  eight  portions  (/,  Fig.  182), 
which  eventually  become  spherical ;  it  is  thus  an  oogonium 
containing  eight  oospheres.  The  oospheres  escape  from  the 
oogonium  surrounded  by  an  investing  membrane,  which  floats 
out  through  the  opening  of  the  conceptacle,  where  it  finally 
ruptures  and  sets  the  oospheres  free  (//,  Fig.  182).  The 
spermatozoids  and  oospheres  are  liberated  at  about  the  same 
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time,  and  the  former  gather  around  the  inactiye  oospheres 
in  great  numbers,  and  by  the  vigor  of  their  movements 
sometimes  actually  give  them  a  rotatory  motion  (///,  Fig. 
182).  The  result  of  the  coming  together  of  the  spermato- 
zoids  and  the  oospheres  is  the  fertilization  of  the  latter,  and 
their  transformation  into  oospores  by  the  secretion  of  a  wall 
of  cellulose  on  each  one.  There  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  close 
similarity  between  the  fertilization  of  Ihicus  and  of  other 
OosporesB ;  particularly  does  it  call  to  mind  the  sexual  pro- 
cess in  Volvox  and  its  allies.  When,  however,  the  sexual 
organs  proper,  and  their  accessory  organs,  the  conceptacles, 
are  taken  into  the  account,  the  relationship  of  Fucus  to  Volvox 
is  seen  to  be  much  less  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight. 

366 • — ^The  development  of  the  oospore  takes  place  at 
once;  it  lengthens  and  undergoes  division  into  numerous 
cells,  and  at  the  same  time  it  elongates  below  into  root-like 
processes,  which  serve  to  hold  fast  the  new  plant  ( F,  IV, 
Fig.  182).  There  is  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  these  plants,  extending  from  the  young  thallus  to 
the  fertile  plant ;  probably  when  that  is  filled  some  plants 
now  supposed  to  be  distinct  will  be  found  to  be  forms  or 
stages  of  these. 

(a)  It  is  impossible,  with  our  presoDt  knowledge  of  the  stractore  of  ap- 
parentlj  allied  groaps,  to  determine  the  limits  of  this  class.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  will  eventually  be  shown  to  include  most  of  the  orders 
usually  arranged  bj  English  botanists  under  the  Melanotp&rmea  (the 
Fueoidea  of  Agardh) ;  should  this  surmise  prove  to  be  correct,  Agardh's 
name  should  be  applied  to  the  class  in  place  of  FucaeecB,  which  should 
be  retained  for  the  order. 

(&)  The  Phaosporeoft  which  are  apparently  allied  to  the  Fueacem, 
are  frequently  of  large  size  ;  they  are  often  flat,  strap-shaped  growths, 
as  In  Laminwria,  of  several  metres  in  length  ;  in  other  cases  they  bear 
bladders  of  enormous  size  (two  metres  long),  as  in  NereocyttU  ;  tvhile 
in  Lessonia  they  assume  tree-like  forms,  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten 
metres  (25  to  80  feet)  in  height,  with  a  trunk  ten  to  twenty  centimetres 
(4  to  8  inches)  in  diameter.  Macrocy»tM  produces  an  enormous  thallus 
sometimes  more  than  one  hundred  metres  long  (800  feet),  resembling, 
a  gigantic  pinnate  leaf,  which  floats  in  the  water  by  means  of  numer- 
ous air  bladders  ;  the  whole  is  attached  to  a  slender  stem,  one  to  two 
centimetres  thick. 

(e)  The  principal  genera  of  Fveacea  are  Fucu$  and  8arffas9um,     Of 
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the  first,  F,  nodonu^  F.  fureatui,  and  F,  venctUonu  aie  tlie  most  oom- 
mon  species  on  oar  Elastem  coast ;  the  latter  also  occars  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  both  are  known  as  Rock-weeds.  Sargassum  wUgare  is  common 
on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  8.  baceiferum,  the  Qulf-weed,  is  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  several  oceans,  and  in  mid- Atlantic  covers  an  im- 
mense tract  known  as  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

(d)  The  species  of  Facun  and  Sargassum  are  washed  ashore  in  great 
quantities  during  violent  storms,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  "  wrack  " 
of  the  coasts.  They  furnish  valuable  manure  tor  enriching  the  soil, 
and  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  From  their  ashes  alkalies  and 
iodine  are  obtained.  From  the  hardened  stems  of  a  species  of  Lami- 
naria  walking-sticks,  whips,  knife-handles,  etc.,  are  manufactured. 

(4  In  the  Silurian  period  Fucoides  antiquus  represented  the  order 
Fucaceso,  while  Laminarites,  Harlania,  etc. .  probably  represented  the 
Phtsoeporeffi.  In  the  Devonian  both  these  orders  were  abundantly 
rc^presented.  Fuc'is,  Sargassum^  and  other  genera  were  already  in 
existence  daring  Tertiary  times. 

Note. — The  student  of  the  Fuciiceae,  PhaBosporcae  (and  Florideie, 
page  278)  will  derive  much  aid  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow's  **  Murine 
Alg8B  of  the  New  England  and  Adjacent  Coasts,"  1881. 

Arrangement  of  tit*  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Oosporb«. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CARPOSPOREJE. 

860. — The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  plants 
which  constitute  this  vast  division  is  the  formation  of  a 
sporocarp,  as  a  result  of  the  fertilization  of  the  female  organ. 
The  sporocarp  consists,  except  in  the  simplest  cases,  of  two 
parts  essentially  different  from  each  other,  viz.,  (1)  a  fer- 
tile part,  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  produces  spores, 
sometimes  a  few,  or  even  one,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
great  number ;  (2)  a  sterile  part,  consisting  of  cells  or  tis- 
sues developed  from  the  cells  adjacent  to  the  fertile  part, 
and  so  formed  as  to  envelop  it.  This  group  includes  plants 
with  chlorophyll,  and  a  large  number  of  species  which  are 
parasitic  or  saprophytic,  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  are 
destitute  of  chlorophyll.  In  the  former,  the  sporocarp  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vegetative  parts  of  the 
plant ;  but  in  the  latter,  where  the  vegetative  parts  are  great- 
ly reduced,  the  sporocarp  is  proportionately  large.  In  this 
the  parasites  and  saprophytes  of  the  Carposporeee  are  like 
those  of  the  Phanerogams,  in  which  the  vegetative  or  assimi- 
lative organs  are  smaller  than  in  those  which  contain  chlo- 
rophyll ;  thus  the  very  large  sporocarp  of  many  of  the  Asco- 
mycetes  and  the  Basidiomycetes,  and  their  relatively  small 
mycelium,  may  be  compared  to  the  large  reproductive  organs 
and  the  reduced  stems  and  leaves  of  the  Rafflesiacem.* 

*  This  comparison  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  implj 
homology  of  the  parts  compared,  but  it  is  intended  to  compare  the 
vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  of  the  one  group  of  plants,  func- 
tionally considered,  with  those  of  the  other.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  functionally  the  giant  flower  of  Raffletia  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
sporocarp  of  a  PezuM,  while  structurally  they  are  not  equivalent ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  analogues,  but  not  homologues. 
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S67. — The  female  organ  is  in  this  division  called  a  car- 
pogonium,  which  consists  of  a  single  cell  {e,g,y  Coleochwte, 
some  Ascomycetes,  and  the  CharacecB),  or  of  several  cells  {e.g., 
Floridea  and  most  Ascomycetes).  In  some  cases  a  projec- 
tion, called  the  trichogyne,  is  attached  to  the  carpogonium  ; 
its  function  appears  to  be  the  conveyance  to  the  carpogonium 
of  the  fertilizing  influence  received  from  the  antheridium. 

S68. — The  antheridium  is  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Cryptogams,  much  more  variable  in  structure  than  the 
female  organ.  In  some  cases  it  is  applied  to  the  carpogo- 
nium in  fertilization,  while  in  others  it  produces  spermato- 
zoids  ;  in  either  case  contact  with  the  carpogonium  is  either 
direct  {Podosphcera,  Characece),  or  indirect,  through  a  tri- 
chogyne {e.g.,  ColeochcBte,  Floridece,  Peziza). 

869. — The  plant-body  shows  in  general  a  more  perfect 
development  in  the  Carposporeae  than  in  the  preceding  di- 
visions. While  it  is  but  little  developed  in  the  parasitic  and 
saprophytic  species,  it  is  well  developed  in  many  of  the  Flo- 
ridem  and  the  CharficecB.  In  these  classes  there  is  often  a 
considerable  amount  of  differentiation  of  the  plant-body 
into  caulome  and  phyllome. 

§  I.    COLEOCH^TB. 

860. — The  genus  Coleochcefe  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
simplest  form  of  sexual  reproduction  in  this  division.  The 
species  are  all  small  green  fresh-water  plants,  composed  of 
dichotomously  branching  filaments,  which  are  arranged  ra- 
dially upon  a  central  disc  (or  sometimes  arranged  upon  irreg- 
ularly branched  threads) ;  the  diameter  of  each  cushion- 
like mass  is  from  1  to  2  mm.  (.04  to  .08  in.). 

801. — Reproduction  takes  place  both  sexually  and  asexu- 
ally.  The  latter  is  by  means  of  zoospores  which  arise  in  the 
vegetative  cells,  by  the  protoplasmic  contents  becoming,  in 
each  case,  converted  into  a  single  spherical  bi-ciliated  zoo- 
spore, which  escapes  through  a  round  hole  in  the  cell-wall 
(A  Fig.  183). 

862. — The  sexual  organs  and  process  bear  some  resem- 
blanoe  to  those  of  (Edogoniacese.     The  female  organ,  the 
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carpogoninm,  is  a  single  cell,  wide  below,  and  tapering  above 
into  a  long  slender  canal,  the  trichogyne,  which  is  open  at 
its^pex  (A,  og,  Fig.  183).  The  carpogonium  is  the  terminal 
cell  of  a  branch,  which  in  its  development  swells  up,  while 
at  the  same  time  elongating  into  a  tnbe.  In  the  swollen  basal 
portion  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  is 
the  essential  part  to  be  fertilized. 

The  male  organs,  the  antheridia,  are  formed  as  flask-shaped 
protuberances  which  grow  out  of  adjoining  cells  ;  thej  be- 


Fig.  ien.—OolencfuEte  puivinata.  A,  portion  of  fertile  plant ;  <m,  antheridia ;  oq, 
carpogouia— each  with  a  irichngyne ;  ;r,  2,  vpermaro^oida ;  A,  haira,  \(ith  rheathin? 
bases.  H,  fertilized  carpoj^ouinra  suiTniinded  by  covering,  r  ('*  pericarp"),  the  whole 
constitiiiin^r  the  pporocurp.  C,  eporocarpe  burst  open,  ahowlng  tbe  interior  tiMue, 
9ch ;  r.  conical  cover  ('*  pericarp'^.  ^-  aoospore.-*  (swarm-eporee)  from  C.  X  880.~ 
After  Priugsheim. 

come  cut  off  from  the  cells  from  which  they  grow,  by  trans- 
verse partitions.  In  each  antheridium  a  single  oval  bi- 
ciliate  spermatozoid  is  formed  {A,  z,  z,   Fig.  183). 

808. — Fertilization  is  doubtless  effected  by  these  sperma- 
tozoids  coming  in  contact  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  carpo- 
gonium, but  the  actual  entrance  of  the  former  has  not  yet 
been  seen.  After  fertilization  the  protoplasmic  mass  in  the 
carpogonium  increases  considerably  in  size,  and  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  cellulose  coat  of  its  own.     The  cells  which 
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support  the  carpogonium  send  ont  lateral  branches^  which 
grow  up  and  closely  invest  it,  and  by  their  growth  finally 
cover  it  entirely  (excepting  the  trichogyne)  with  a  cellular 
"pericarp"  {By  r,  Fig.  183).  The  whole  mass,  including 
the  fertilized  carpogonium  and  its  investing  "pericarp/* 
constitutes  the  simplest  form  of  sporocarp, 

864. — The  germination  of  the  sporocarp  takes  place  (the 
next  spring)  by  the  swelling  of  the  protoplasmic  contents, 
and  the  consequent  rupture  of  the  "pericarp;"  the  inner 
portion  becomes  changed  into  a  many-ceUed  mass  {C,  Fig. 
183),  which  gives  rise  to  bi-ciliate  zoospores  closely  resembling 
those  developed  from  the  vegetative  cells.  From  each  zoo- 
spore a  new  plant  eventually  arises. 

(a)  These  little  plants  occur  in  fresU-water  pools  as  little  green 
masses  adhering  to  leaves,  sticks,  etc.  According  to  Wood,  we  have 
probablj  two  species. 

(6)  The  sexual  process  and  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  oc- 
car  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

(c)  Nothing  can  l>e  attempted  in  this  place  to  determine  the  grouping 
of  GoUoduBte  with  otlier  Carposporece.  It«  evident  relationship  to  the 
Perisporiace®  in  the  Ascomycetes  suggests  that  possibly  the  latter 
class  may  have  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  first  two  orders  united  with 
CoUoehate  to  form  a  new  class.  Certainly  the  relationship  between 
CoUochaie,  Perisporiacese,  and  Tuberacess  is  much  closer  than  between 
the  two  last  named  and  tbe  other  orders  of  Ascomycetes.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Ascomycetes  are  held  together  by  char- 
acters which  are  now  of  but  secondary  value,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
the  asexual  fruiting,  while  characters  which  are  of  far  greater  value, 
derived  from  the  sexual  organs,  are  disregarded. 

§  II.   Class  Floridels, 

866. — In  the  Florideee  the  reproduction  is  generally 
asexual  as  well  as  sexual.  The  former  is  by  means  of  cells 
which  originate  from  a  division  of  a  mother-cell  into  four 
parts ;  on  account  of  their  number  they  have  received  the 
name  of  tetraspores  (A,  B,  t,  t.  Fig.  184).  These  appear 
to  replace  the  swarm-spores  of  other  algae,  and  may  also  be 
compared  to  the  conidia  of  certain  fungi ;  they  are  destitute 
of  cilia,  and  are,  as  a  consequence,  not  locomotive.  They 
develop  from  the  terminal  cells  of  lateral  branches,  or  from 
the  cells  of  ordinary  thick  tissues,  sometimes  deeply  imbedded. 
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S66. — The  sexnal  organs  consist,  as  in  Coleochiste,  of 
carpogonia  and  antheridia.  The  latter  are  composed  of  one 
or  more  mother-cells,  situated  singly  or  in  groups  on  the 
ends  of  branches  (-4  and  B,  a,  a,  Fig.  186).  The  sperma- 
tozoids  are  small,  round  bodies,  which  are  destitute  of  cilia, 
and,  as  a  consequence^  incapable  of  independent  movement 
{A,  X,  Fig.  185)  ;  they  are  carried  about  by  currents  of 
^  water,  and  in  this  way  brought  to 

the  carpogonia. 

307. — The  carpogonia  are  some- 
what variable  as  to  their  complex- 
ity, being  much  more  simple  in 
the  lower  orders  than  in  the  high- 
er. In  the  genus  Nemalion  the  car- 
pogonium  consists  of  a  single  cell 
{B,  J,  Fig.  185),  resembling  Cofoo- 
chmte  closely  in  this  respect.  It 
is  thickened  below,  and  elongated 
above  into  the  trichogyne,  which 
differs  from  that  in  Coleochate  in 

/tetmspon-tf.- After  Sachs    B,o\  the  spcrmatozoids  are  set  free  from 

CoraUina offfkinaliii ;  U  UittdLS^rw  ^.        ^     _       .t      ^i  ii      i     ^i 

In  a  cup-Bhaped  extremity  of  a  the  antheridia  thev  attach  them- 

branch.— After  Berkeley.  ,         i.     j.v      x  •  i  i. 

selves  to  the  tnchogyne,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  185  ;  the  result  of  this  contact  of  the  spcrmatozoids 
with  the  trichogyne  is  the  fertilization  of  the  carpogonium, 
which  immediately  enlarges,  and  at  the  same  time  undergoes 
division  into  many  cells,  which  grow  into  short,  crowded 
branches,  bearing  a  spore  at  the  end  of  each  (Z>  and  B, 
Fig.  185).  To  this  growth,  which  includes  the  spores  and 
the  short  branches  which  bear  them,  and  Which  resulted  from 
the  fertilization  of  the  carpogonium,  the  name  of  sporocarp  is 
applied.  In  the  genus  under  consideration  the  sporocarp  is 
a  comparatively  simple  growth,  as  compared  with  the  degree 
of  complexity  it  reaches  in  some  other  orders  of  this  class. 

808. — In  the  genus  LejoKsia,  the  carpogonium,  before 
fertilization,  consists  of  several  cells  {A,  h,  Fig.  185) ;  the 
trichogyne  is  in  connection  with  certain  of  the  exterior  cells 
of  the  carpogonium,  but  not  directly  with  its  central  cell. 
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ITpon  fertilization  taking  place,  which  is  as  in  Nemalion, 
the  peripheral  cells  of  the  carpogonium  (excepting  those  con- 
stituting the  trichophore — i.e.,  the  trichogyne-bearer)  undergo 
division,  and  become  developed  into  articulated  branches, 
which  lie  side  by  side,  and  form  a  more  or  less  spherical 


B 

Fig.  185.—^,  L^foUHa  fMcUUrranea.  r,  root-like  proceeees  (rhizoids) ;  a,  antherfd- 
iom ;  X,  spermatozoidB  ;  b,  carpngonlam,  with  tricho^yne,  to  the  apex  of  which  two 
ipermat  soid« ar-  attached :  «,  eection  of  ripe sporocaro ;  /,  ripe  spore  eacaplnff.  B, 
SemaUon  muUifidHm.  a,  Dranch  with  aiitheiidia  ana  apermatozoids  ;  &,  carpogo- 
nium, with  tricuogyne,  the  latter  with  Hpennatozoids  attached  to  its  apex.  J)  and  iP, 
development  of  the  sporocarp  of  Ntmanon,    x  tSO.— After  Boruet. 

organ,  the  so-called  "pericarp."  In  the  meantime  the  cen- 
tral cell  of  the  carpogonium  develops  processes  or  outgrowths 
which  eventually  become  spores,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
"pericarp''  {A,  s,  Fig.  185).  An  interesting  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  neither  the  trichogyne  nor  trichophore 
take  part  in  the  development  subsequent  to  fertilization  ;  in 
other  words,  the  cells  which  directly  receive  the  influence  of 
the  spermatozoids  do  not  themselves  undergo  a  subsequent 
development,  but  adjoining  ones  do  develop,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  the  spores,  and  on  the  other  into  the  filaments 
of  the  pericarp.  The  sporocarp  in  this  genus  is  thus  seen 
to  be  somewhat  more  complex  than  in  Nemalion,  including 
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the  pericarp,  in  addition  to  the  paiis  found  in  the  latter 
genus. 

360. — In  the  genus  Dudresnaya  there  is  a  curious  and 
complicated  sexual  process.  After  the  fertilization  of  the 
trichogyne,  a  long  "  connecting  tube*'  (c/.  Fig.  186)  grows  out 
from  beneath  the  trichophore,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 

fertile  branches  (/,  /, 
Fig.  186),  to  the  ter- 
minal  cells  of  which  it 
becomes  closely  applied. 
These  fertile  branches, 
which  grow  as  lateral 
branches  on  the  same 
plant  as  the  trichogyne, 
are  the  true  female  or- 
gans, and  fertilization 
is  consummated  only 
when  the  connecting 
tube  comes  in  contact 
and  coalesces  with 
them.  The  result  of 
this  curious  process  is 
the  production  of  a  spo— 
rocarp  on  each  fertile 
filament. 

trichogyne,  and  comes  In  contact  vlth  the  fcrtUe  (**)  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *  '^^S^ 
branches,  /,/ ;  clf^  yoang  connecting-tube.— After  and  interesting  one,  bat  on- 
Thurttwidfiomet.  fortunately    it    cannot    be 

studied  readily  except  near  the  seaside,  and  even  then,  from  the 
fact  that  the  species  mostly  inhabit  the  deeper  waters,  it  presents  many 
difficulties.  The  plants  are  mostly  red  or  Tiolet  in  color,  although  this 
is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  chlorophyll.  The  red  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  pigment  (phyeoSrj/thrine),  which  is  soluble  in  cold  fresh 
water  ;  its  solution  is  carmine-red  in  transmitted  light  and  reddish  yel- 
low in  reflected  light.  Upon  extraction  of  the  phycoSrythrine  the 
plants  are  found  to  be  green  from  the  presence  of  the  chlorophyll 
which  bad  been  masked  by  the  brighter  pigment. 

(b)  There  are  many  orders  in  this  class,  the  following  of  which  are 
represented  in  the  United  States.* 

♦  The  sequence  of  the  orders  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Farlow  in  his 
"  List  of  the  Marine  Alg»  of  the  United  States/'  1876,  published  in  the 


Pig.  19A,—J>udremafa  purpftri/era. 

Sue,  with  spermatoxoids  attachod ;  ct,  c 
be  which  grows  oat  from  below  the  1 


,  tricho- 

',  connecting- 

I  grows  oat  from  below  the  ba^^e  of  the 

,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  fertile 
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Ortkr  BhodofMlea,  of  which  Doiya  and  Polynphonia  are  oommoD 
genera. 

Order  Chylodadiem,  represented  bj  only  two  Califomian  flpedes. 

Order  SphcBrocoeeaidea,  represented  abundantly  by  species  DeUiseria, 

Order  CoraUinedB,  containing  plants  wliich  are  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  they  contain.  CoralUna  is  abundant. 

Order  Oelidiea,  represented  by  Gdidium, 

Order  Hypnem^  including  only  a  few  species  of  one  genus  Hypnea. 

Order  Rhodymeniem,  of  which  Bhodymenia  and  Lomentaria  are  com- 
mon genera.  Bhodymenia  paimata,  the  **  Dulse  "  of  our  coasts, is  used 
as  human  food. 

Order  SpongioGarpta,  with  one  species  of  Polyides. 

Order  8quamariea,  with  one  spedes  of  Peyssonnelia, 

Order  Batrachotpermem,  to  which  Nemalion  (Fig.  185,  B)  belongs. 

Older  Wrangdiea,  with  two  species  of  Wrangelia. 

Order  Oigartinem,  of  which  Chondrus  erispus,  the  Irish  moss  so 
largely  used  for  food,  for  making  blanc  mange,  etc,  is  the  best-knuwu 
of  the  many  species  on  our  coasts. 

Order  OryjdonemiecB,  represented  mainly  on  our  Southern  and  Pacific 
coasts.  BchUynemia  edtUis,  of  Europe  and  our  Western  coasts,  is 
used  as  human  food. 

Order  Dumon'iecB^  to  which  Haloaaecion  of  our  Eastern  coast  belongs. 

Order  Spyridiea,  represented  by  Spyridia  of  our  Eastern  coast. 

Order  CeramiecB.  This  order  contains  algso  "  whicli  are  either  strictly 
monosiphonous  (i.e.,  composed  of  a  single  tube)  and  filiform,  or  which 
are  more  simple  in  their  structure  than  others,  approaching  in  this  re- 
spect the  Conferyace».  It  abounds  in  species  which  display  the  most 
exquisite  combination  of  ramification  and  coloring."  A  large  portion 
of  our  marine  flora  is  composed  of  individuals  of  this  order,  as  "  they 
abound  on  our  coasts  in  every  little  rocky  pool,  on  every  piece  of  wood- 
work exposed  to  the  waves,  on  rocks  and  stones,  and,  above  all,  on  the 
stems  of  the  larger  or  firmer  algsB,  or  even  on  marine  Piianerogams, 
which  they  fringe  in  the  most  exquisite  way  with  every  shade  of  red, 
from  a  bright  rose  to  purple. "f 

L^oliria  (A,  Fig.  185)  and  Dudresnaya  (Fig.  186)  are  genera  of  this 
order.    CaUithamnion  is  represented  by  many  species  on  both  our  At- 

Report  of  the  U,  8,  Fish  Commissioner  for  1875.  It  is  modified  from 
Thuret's  arrangement.  The  arrangement  of  the  orders  and  the  group- 
ing  of  genera  into  orders  are  not  based  upon  sexual  charact«^rs,  and  con- 
sequently must  he  regarded  as  to  a  considerable  extent  artificial.  The 
first-named  orders  in  the  list  are  liigher  than  those  that  follow. 

t  **  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  by  M.  J.  Berkeley,  1857,  p. 
178.  The  student  is  also  referred  to  Harvey's  "  Nereis  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana,"  a  '*  Contribution  to  a  History  of  the  Marine  Algse  of  N(irth 
America,"  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1852  to  1858 
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lantic  and  Pacific  coasts.    Gera/mium  rubrum  is  a  rery  common  ape 
cies. 

(e)  Tbe  order  Corallines  was  representtK)  in  the  Silurian  by  a  spe. 
cies  of  Ci/raUina.  Others  occar  in  the  Secondary  (Jurassic)  and  Ter- 
tiarj.  Chondrites  reprinted  the  order  Gi^artinee  from  the  Permian 
to  the  Tertiary  (Miocene).  The  order  Sph»rococooide»  was  represented 
in  the  Secondary  by  Jurassic  species  of  8phmrocoeeite»,  and  in  the  Ter- 
tiary by  DeUneria.  In  the  order  Rliodomelee  a  species  of  PdyH- 
phonidei  occurs  as  a  fossil  in  the  Tertiary. 

§  III.  Class  Ascomycetes. 

870. — This  large  class  includes  chlorophylUess  plants 
which  differ  much  in  size  and  appearance,  but  which  asree 
with  one  another,  and  differ  from  all  other  CarposporesB  in 
producing  their  spores  (ascospores)  in  sacs  (asci).  The  sex- 
ual reproductive  organs,  consisting  of  carpogonia  and  an  the- 
ridia,  are  produced  upon  the  mycelium,  and,  after  fertiliza- 
tion, a  sporocarp,  which  includes  the  asci  and  ascospores,  is 
developed.  The  asci  are,  at  first,  single  cells  at  the  ends  of 
branches  which  result  from  fertilization  of  the  carpogonium  ; 
in  these,  ascospores  arise  by  internal  cell-formation.  The 
most  common  number  of  ascospores  is  eight  in  each  ascus, 
but  it  sometimes  exceeds,  and  frequently  falls  short,  of  this 
number,  there  being  often  no  more  than  one  or  two.  The 
asci  are  in  many  cases  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  compact 
mass,  forming  a  spore-bearing  surface,  the  hymenium.  In 
addition  to  the  ascospores  there  are  generally  one  or  several 
other  kinds  of  spores,  which  are  developed  on  the  same  my- 
celium as  the  sexual  organs,  or  on  another,  the  latter  case 
being  one  of  an  alternation  of  generations. 

371. — The  Ascomycetes  are  readily  separated  into  a  num- 
ber of  well-marked  groups,  which  may  not  all  turn  out  to  be 
coordinates.     For  the  pi-esent  they  may  be  treated  as  orders. 

372.— Order  Perisporiaoeffi  (or  Erysiphacese).  In  this 
order  the  plants,  which  are  mainly  parasitic,  ai'e  composed 
of  branching  articulated  filaments,  which  form  a  white  web- 
like film  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  their 
hosts.  There  are  both  sexual  and  asexual  spores,  and  of 
the  latter  there  are  in  most  cases  two  or  three  different  kinds, 
which  are  produced  earlier  than  those  that  result  from  a  fer- 
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tilizatidn.  The  sexual  organs  and  the  sporocarp  resulting 
from  the  act  of  fertilization  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  ColeochcBte,  the  difference  being  subh  as  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  considering  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  one,  and 
the  aerial  and  parasitic  or  saprophytic  habits  of  the  other. 

378. — In  the  parasitic  PerisporiacecB  the  jointed  filaments 
of  the  mycelium  closely  invest  and  cover  the  leaves  and 
other  tender  parts  of  their  hosts,  and  draw  nourishment 
from  them  by  means  of  haustoria,  which  project  as  irregular 
pullulations    from    the    side   of  ^ 

the  hyphaB  next  to  the  epider- 
mis (Fig.  187) ;  these  haustoria 
apply  themselves  closely  to  the 
epidermis  cells,  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  appear  to  penetrate 
them.*  The  crossing  and  rami- 
fying hyphaB  soon  send  up  many 
vertical  branches,  in  which  parti- 
tions form  at  regular  intervals ; 
the  cells  thus  formed  are  at  first 
oblong  and  cylindrical,  with  flat- 
tened ends ;  but  the  topmost  one 
soon  becomes  rounded  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  others  follow 
in  quick  succession,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  monilif orm  row  of  loose- 


Fig.  l«r.^RyHph4  (Oidimm) 
Tuckeri.  a,  apiece  of  a  vefrctative 
hypha,  m,  m,  upon  a  fraffiiif nt  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  the  i 


he  vine,  and 
1        .1      1     J      IT    i*     1  J    J    to  wnlch  It  l8  fastened  by  the  han«- 

ly  attached  elliptical  or  rounded    torla.  h,-  b,  an  isolated  piece  of  a 

▼egetative  hypha,  with  the  hansto- 
rinm.  h,  seen  in  side  view. 


After  Von  Mohl. 


X«TO.- 


cells,  the  conidia  {I,  Fig.   188). 

These  fall  off  and  germinate  at 

once  by  pushing  out  a  germinating  tube,   which  gives  rise 

to  a  new  mycelium. 

874. — The  sexual  process,  which  in  most  species  takes 


♦  De  Bary  (*'  Morpliologie  und  Physiologle  der  Pilze,"  etc.,  1866,  p. 
19)  says  that  the  haustoria  of  the  investiprated  species  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  epidermis  cells  ;  while  Sachs  (**  Lehrbuch,  4te  Auflage,"  1874, 
p.  ^12)  sajs  that  haustoria  are  sent  into  the  epidennis  cells.  A  myoe* 
liom  on  Poa  prcUenm  (probably  of  EryHphe  communii)  examined  in 
1877  appeared  to  have  sent  its  haustoria  through  the  outer  wallg  of 
tbe  epidennis  cella 
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place  late  in  the  season,  is  as  follows  :  where  two  filaments 
cross  each  other  or  come  into  close  contact  they  ewell 
slightly  and  send  out  from  each  a  short  branch  ;  one  of  these 
thickens  and  assumes  an  oval  form,  becoming  at  the  same 
time  separated  from  the  filament  by  a  partition  ;  this  is  the 
carpogonium  (///,  c,  Fig.  188,  and  r.  Fig.  189).  From  the 
swollen  part  of  the  other  filament  a  corresponding  branch  is 
given  off,  which  grows  up  in  contact  with  the  carpogonium  ; 
near  its  extremity  it  forms  a  partition,  which  thus  cuts 


Fi^.  188.—/.,  conidfa-bearlnfir  taypha  of  SphmiithMa  pannoM.  7T.,  the  ripe  tporo- 
carp  of  th«»  wiine  ;  a,  tho  lilnfifle  ascnB  ef>capinfr  from  the  perithecinm.  A ;  only  a  few 
of  the  hypha-lfke  appendageft  of  the  perithecinm  are  ^hown.  ///..  wxnal  OTsaitf  of  the 
same:  c,  carpoeroniiim  :  p,  antheridmm.  /F.,  ihe  formation  of  ihc  perithecinm hy 
the  CTOwth  of  the  enveloping;  cells,  h :  e,  carpogoninm  :  p,  antheridinm.  F..  section 
of  the  voung  sporocarp  of  apharrotheoa  CtutaffnH ;  0,  carpogonium  ;  a.  the  yoong 
apcns ;  A,  A,  cells  of  the  periihecium.  /.  and  II.  after  Tolaane ;  ///.-  F.  after  De 
Bary. 

off  a  small  rounded  terminal  cell,  the  antheridinm  (///•,  p, 
Fig.  188,  and  b,  Fig.  189).  Immediately  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  antheridinm  the  effect  of  fertilization  shows  itself 
in  the  growth  from  below  the  base  of  the  carpogonium  of  eight 
or  ten  branches,  which  join  themselves  te  its  sides  and  te  one 
another,  finally  completely  investing  it  {IV.,  Fig.  188,  a,nAd, 
Fig.  189).  Each  of  these  joined  enveloping  branches  be- 
comes transversely  divided  sevenxl  times,  thus  giving  to  the 
covering  layer  a  distinctly  cellular  structure.     The  enclosed 
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carpogonium  becomes  divided  in  such  a  way  that  from  one 
portion  of  it  an  inner  layer  of  cells  is  formed  in  contact  with 
the  outer  envelope  described  above.  From  the  remaining 
central  part  of  the  carpogonium  one  ascus  (in  Spkarotheca 
and  FodosphcBra),  and  in  the  other  genera  two  or  more^  are 
developed.  In  each 
ascus  from  two  to 
eight  ascospores  arise 
by  internal  cell-for- 
mation (//,  a,  Fig. 
188).  The  sporocarp 
(technically  called 
the  perithecium)  be-     «.    ,^   ^  ,  .«._.,   r«  .^ 

-^    -      ,          _  /       ,  Pig.  189.— The  Mxnal  procew  in  Ety^ipfte  Cichori' 

comes  dark  and  hard,  alarum,    a,  threads  or  mycelfnm;  &,  antberidiam ; 

-,      •              ..             ,  c,  carpoflroninm  ;<;{,  Tonng  sporocarp  ;«.  older  sporo- 

and     from     its    outer  carp.    Highly  magnified.— After  (Ersted. 

cells  there  grow  out  long  filaments  (technically  known  as 
appendages),  which  are  usually  septate,  and  of  a  particular 
shape  in  each  genus  ;  thus  in  Podosphmra  and  Microsphcera 
they  are  dichotomously  branched  ;  in  Phyllactinia  they  are 
straight  and  needle-shaped;   in  Uncinula  they  are  curved 
regularly  at  their  tips  (Fig.  190),  while  in  the  other  genera 
they  are  tortuous,  and  simple  or  irregu- 
larly branched.      The  perithecia  remain 
during  the  winter  upon  the  fallen  and 
decaying  leaves,  and  finally,  by  rupturing, 
permit  their  asci,  with  their  contained 
ascospores,  to  escape. 

876, — There  are  usually  present  some 
ca^JV^^S^X"!?:  other  organs,  which  bear  small  spore-like 

the  ^^^rlt^wJunP^are  ^^^^^^  ^^^  whoSC  fuUCtiou  is  not  Certain- 
curved  in  a  cjpcfnate  ly  known.       Thcsc    orffans,   which    are 

manner  at  their  free  ex-    _•'  .  ^ ,  i         , 

tremities.— After  Cooke,  kuowu  as  pycniditty  are  clavate,  ovate,  or 
nearly  spherical  in  shape ;  the  bodies  they  contain  (the  so- 
called  pycnidio-spores)  in  their  cavities  are  usually  oblong 
or  elliptical. 

870. — In  the  genus  Eurotium  (composed  of  saprophjrtes) 
the  conidia  are  produced  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The 
mycelium,  which  is  common  on  articles  of  food,  as  bread, 
pastry,  preserved  fruity  etc.^  and  on  poorly  dried  specimens  in 
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the  herbarinm,  sends  np  vertical  hyphsB,  wMch  swell  up  at 
Qm  top,  and  bear  a  large  number  of  small  protuberances  or 
branches,  the  sterigmata  {A^  c,  st.  Fig.  191).  Each  sterigma 
produces  gradually  a  long  chain  of  conidia,  so  that  each 


Plff.  'l9\.^Eurotium  repent.    A,  a  portion  of  the  mycelinm.  with  erect  hvpha,  <?, 
bearing  at  its  top  a  radiating  cluster  of  sterlgmata,  et,  from  which  the  aonldia  have 


fallen  ;  a«,  young  carpogoniam— below  it  a  younger  branch  Is  b<  einnine  to  coil  spi- 
rallv  to  form  another  carpogonium.  By  the  carpogonium.  as,  and  the  antneridlnm,  p. 
C,  the  same  beginning  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enveloping  branches  which  grow  ont 
from  ii«  base.  A  sporocarp.  E,  F^  Mctions  of  unripe  sporocaipf* ;  «c,  outer  wall ; 
inner  cells  of  sterile  tissue  ;  a«,  developing  carpogonium,  giving  rise  to  branches 
from  which  asci  are  produced.  O^  an  ai*cu8  containing  eight  aacoapores.  iT,  rfpe  aa- 
coepore.    Highly  majgnllled.— After  De  Bary. . 


i^^ 


vertical  hypha  is  terminated  by  a  round  mass,  made  up  of 
these  radiating  strings  of  conidia.  The  sexual  organs  appear 
a  little  later  than  the  conidia.  The  end  of  a  branch  of  the 
mycelium  becomes  coiled  into  a  hollow  spiral  (-4,  asy  Fig. 
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191),  which  constitutes  the  carpogonium,  and  which  is  soon 
divided  by  cross-partitions  into  several  cells.  From  below 
the  spiral  there  pushes  out  a  branch  (the  antheridium),  which 
grows  upward,  and  brings  its  apex  in  contact  with  the  upper 
cells  of  the  carpogonium  {B,  Pig.  191).  After  this  pro- 
cess, which  constitutes  fertilization,  other  branches  grow  up 
around  the  carpogonium,  and  finally  completely  enclose  it, 
as  in  the  parasitic  genera  described  above  ((7,  D,  Ey  and  Fy 
Fig.  191).  By  the  subsequent  growth  and  division  of  the 
enveloping  branches,  the  carpogonium  becomes  imbedded  in 
a  thick  parenchymatous  mass.  In  the  meantime,  from  the 
cells  of  the  carpogonium  branches  bud  out  and  penetrate  the 
surrounding  parenchyma  (F^  Fig.  191),  and  finally  produce 
eight-spored  asci  on  their  extremities  (ff,  Fig.  191) ;  after  a 
time  the  asci  are  dissolved,  and  the  sporocarp,  now  of  a  sul- 
phur-yellow color,  contains  only  loose  ascospores,  intermingled 
with  the  debris  of  the  broken-up  asci  and  parenchyma.* 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  abundant  and  easily  studied.  The 
following  partial  list  will  enable  the  student  to  intelligently  begin  his 
investigations : 

Parasitic  Plants. 

A.  Perithecium  containing  a  single  ascus. 

Appendages  floccose Genus,  Sphofratheea, 

Appendages  dichotomous "       Podotplimra, 

6.  Perithednm  containing  many  asci. 

Appendages  needle^baped,  rigid Qenus,  PhyUaUinia, 

Appendages  hooked **       UndNtUa. 

Appendages  dichotomous "      Mierosphara. 

Appendages  floccose '*      Erysiphe. 

Spharciheea  pannoia  occurs  on  wild  gooseberries,  on  whose  stems, 
leaves,  and  fruits  it  forms  brown  felted  masses.  In  its  conidial  stage 
it  is  frequently  so  abundant  on  the  leaves  of  roses  as  to  entirely  destroy 
them. 

8.  C<utagnei  sometimes  occurs  upon  the  hop  in  such  abundance  as  to 
destroy  the  crop. 

♦  The  student  is  referred  to  De  Bary's  "  Morphologie  und  Physiolo- 
gic der  Piize/'  etc.,  1865,  p.  162.  A  translation  of  the  part  relating  to 
the  Erymphei  appeared  in  <*  Qreyillea,"  Vol.  L,  p.  152. 
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Podotphara  Kunxei  may  be  found  on  tbe  leaves  of  the  cherry  and 
apple,  which  it  injarej*  greatly  in  some  cases ;  the  conidia  may  be  ob- 
served in  midsummer,  and  ihe  sexual  process  and  formation  of  peritheda 
in  autumn. 

PhyUacUnia  guttata  may  be  obtidned  in  great  abundance  in  autumn 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  haiel  and  ironwood. 

Undnula  adunoa  is  frequently  abundant  on  willow  leaves  in  the 
autumn  (Fig.  190). 

U.  gpiralis  is  the  species  to  whose  conidial  stage  the  name  Oidiwn 
Tuekeri  has  hitherto  been  applied  in  this  country.  It  occurs  on  the 
grape,  and  does  great  injury.  According  to  Dr.  Farlow,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  so-called  Oidium  Tuekeri  of  this  country  is  identical  with 
what  is  so  named  in  Europe,  and  which  is  even  more  injurious  to 
grapes  in  that  country  than  in  this. 

U,  drcinata  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  the  red  and  rilver  maples  in  the 
autumn. 

Mieroiphara  Frieni  is  one  of  the  most  common  species.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  conidial  stage  at  any  time  during  the  summer  on  the 
leaves  of  the  lilac,  and  late  in  summer  or  in  autumn  the  perithecia  are 
usually  abundant. 

Jf.  fxtensa  is  a  nearly  related  species,  often  very  common  on  oak 
leaves. 

EryMphe  lamproewrpa,'wh\{^  may  be  found  on  CompositsB (especially 
on  ffelianthus),  and  also  on  wild  verbenas,  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  two^pored  asci.  The  commonness  of  this  species  makes  it  a  valua- 
ble one  for  study. 

E.  tortUia  may  he  frequently  obtained  on  the  leaves  of  the  Virgin's 
Bower. 

E.  Martii  occurs  in  great  abundance  upon  cultivated  peas,  greatly 
to  their  injury.  In  summer  it  covers  the  leaves  and  fruits  with  a 
white  mould-like  growth,  which  is  the  conidial  stage  of  the  parasite  ; 
as  autumn  approaches  the  mycelium  becomes  darker,  and  finally  large 
numbers  of  perithecia  may  be  found. 

E.  communis  appears  in  early  cummer  on  grass  leaves,  where  the 
vegetation  is  rank.  In  autumn  the  perithecia  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance on  KanunculacesB  (especially  on  Anemone)  growing  in  grass 


Saprophytic  Plants. 

Eurotinm  herbariorum  may  be  readily  obtained  for  study  by  placing 
a  few  trreen  specimens  of  Phanerogams  in  an  ordinary  plant-press  and 
permitting  them  to  remain  until  they  become  mouldy.  The  conidial 
stage,  which  first  appears,  is  what  has  long  been  described  as  a  distinct 
fungus  under  the  name  of  AspergiUtis  glaucue ;  somewhat  later  thi9 
bright  yellow  perithecia  will  be  found  in  abundance. 
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877. — Order  TuberaoesB.  In  this  order  the  sporocarp  is 
a  rounded  underground  mass^  composed  of  pseudo-paren- 
chyma and  the  asci  with  their  contained 
ascospores.  In  the  Trufl^e  {Tuber)  the 
sporocarp  is  large,  and  dark  colored  and 
warty  on  the  exterior.  Internally  it  con- 
tains narrow  tortuous  chambers,  on  whose 
walls  are  the  asci,  containing  two  to  eight 
usually  areolate  or  echinulate  ascospores  > 

(Fig.  192,  A  and  B),  The  sexual  organs, 
as  well  as  the  early  stages  of  the  Truffles, 
are  unknown. 

878. — The  common  blue  mould,  found 
on  all  sorts  of  decaying  bodies,  and  known 
as  Penicillium  glaucum   (or  P,   crusta- 
ceum),  has  recently  been  found  by  Brefeld 
to  be  a  member  of  this  order.    Its  life-his- 
tory is  now  pretty  well  known,  and  it  in- 
dicates what  the  early 
stage    of  the   Truffle 
must  in  all  probability 
turn  out  to    be.     In 
Penicillium   the   my- 
celium sends  up  a  large 
number     of     vertical 
hyphflB,  which  branch 
at  the  top,  and  produce  chains  of  conidia 
(Fig.    193).     It  appears,  from  Bref eld's 
researches,   that  this  stage  is  the  only 
one  which    the   plant    passes    through 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  by  care- 
ful culture,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  it  pass  into  its  sexual  stage. 
He  found  the  sexual  organs  to  be  in  all 
essentials  similar  to  those  of  Eurotium 
(Fig.  191) ;  like  it,  the  carpogonium  is  a  spirally  twisted  end 
of  a  hypha,  and  the  antheridium  a  branch  growing  out  from 
below  it.      The  subsequent  development  is  also  much  as  in 
Eurotium;  a  thick  covering  forms  over  th^  fertilized  carp- 


Fiff.  \9Si.—Tuh«r  m$> 
lanofporum.  A,  a  por- 
tion of  a  transverse  eec- 
tinn,  Bhowinff  the  asci, 
with  contaiued  asco- 
spores; B^  an  ascus 
with  ripe  ascospores. 
Both  nrnch  magnified.— 
After  Tnlasne. 


-^ 


V\g.  188.  —  P^MUium 
chartarufny  showing  co- 
nidia-bearine  hypha;  at 
the  side  is  shown  an  iso- 
lated chain  of  conidia. 
Magnified.— After  Coolce. 
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ogonium  by  the  growth  of  many  basal  enveloping  branches, 
and  inside  of  this  the  carpogonium  increases  iu  size,  and 
sends  out  branches,  which  finally  produce  eight-spored  asci. 
The  little  tuber-like  mass  thus  formed  is  yellowish,  and  of 
the  size  and  appearance  of  a  coarse  sand  grain. 

(a)  Aside  from  Penicillium,  we  have  in  this  country  very  few  repre- 
sentatives  of  this  order.    Two  or  three  species  of  2\iber  have  been 

recorded,  and  two  of  S^aphomy- 
ces* 

(6)  In  Europe,  where  they  grow 
abandantly,  Tvber  agtivum,  T. 
melano^porvm,  and  T.  mctgnatum 
are  gathered  for  food.  They  are 
found  by  the  aid  of  dogs  and  pigs, 
which  are  trained  to  search  for 
them. 

370. — Order  Helvellaoe® 
(or  DiscomyoetOB).  These 
are  for  the  most  part  disc-like 
or  cup -like  saprophytes, 
which  frequently  attain  large 
dimensions.  The  hymenium 
is  spread  over  the  upper  and 
generally  exposed  surface  of 
the  full-grown  plant,  which 
is  in  reality  the  sporocarp. 
In  Peziza,  one  of  the  prin- 
Fig.i94.-SexT,ai  organs  of /v»i«ico;>-  cipal  genera,  the  sexual  or- 

nv€n»    hlsfhly  magnified.    A,  at  time  of  granS  OCCUr  OU    the   mVCelium 

fertilization;  or,  carpogonium; /,  tricho  6"""^^^"*    ^"    ^    ^   **»j*^w* 

gyne ;  <,  antheridium.    B,  after  fertilira-  on    or    in     the     fiTOUUd  ;     the 

lion ;  A,  A,  the  hyphse  from  which  the  re-  ^          i    •       i        i                n 

ctpUcle  is  developed.— After  Tulaane.  ends  Of  CCrtam  hyphae  SWCll 

up  into  ovoid  vesicles,  the  carpogonia  (Figs.  194  and  195), 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  more  or  less  bent  and 
curved  appendage,  the  trichogyne  (Fig.  195,  and  /,  /,  Fig. 
194).  From  below  the  carpogonium  a  branch  grows  out, 
and,  curving  around,  becomes  closely  applied  by  its  tip  to 
the  extremity  of  the  trichogyne  (Figs.  194  and  195).    The 

♦  See  BvUetin  oftJie  Tarrey  Botanical  Glvb,  November,  1878,  for  the 
rpecies  of  Tuber  discovered  in  North  America. 
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immediate  result  of  this  process  of  fertilization  is  the  bud- 
ding out  and  upward  growth  of  a  large  number  of  hypbsB  from 
beneath  the  carpogonium 
{B,  Fig.  104) ;  these  form 
a  dense  felted  mass^  from 
which,  eventually,  tliere 
rise  vertical,  closely 
crowded  hyphae,  which 
form  the  hymenium  {A, 
A,  Fig.  196).  In  the  ter- 
minal portions  of  certain 
of  the  vertical  hyphaB 
the  protoplasm  condenses  ^ 
around  certain  points,  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  asco- 
spores  {By  a  to  /,  Fig. 
196).  In  this  genus  (Pe- 
ziza),  as  well  as  most 
others  of  this  order,  the 
ascospores  are  always  eight 
in  each  ascus.    At  matur- 


FiG.  195.  PIO.  196. 

Fig.  196.— Sexual  organs  of  PeaUa  omphalodea.  The  two  spherical  carpogonla  have 
each  a  crooked  trichonrne,  and  to  each  trichogyne  is  applied  the  swollen  end  of  the 
cnrved  antheridiom.    Much  magnified.— After  Tulafne. 

Fig.  196.— Pe«iM  conveooula.  A,  vertical  section  of  the  whole  plant ;  A,  hymen- 
inm  ;  «,  sterile  tissue  forming  a  margin,  p^  and  giving  off  below  fine  hyphn  which 
pass  into  the  soil,  x  90.  B^  vertical  ttectlon  of  a  portion  of  the  hvmeninm  ;  a  to  /, 
asci,  with  nscoeporew  in  yarions  etages  of  development,  intermixed  with  slender 
paraphyses ;  «A,  sub-hymenial  hyphte.    x  650.— After  Sachs. 

.  ity  the  ascospores  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the 
asci,  this  generally  taking  place  at  the  upper  or  free  end* 
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880. — ^In  Ascobolua  the  carpogoniam  consists  of  a  row  of 
c^Us  ;  it  deyelops  from  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  mycelium, 
which  becomes  curved  and  divided  by  several  partitions  (c, 
Fig.  197).     On  account  of  its  peculiar  shape  it  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  "  vermiform  body,"   or  scoledte.     From 
another  portion  of  the  mycelium  an  elongated  and  branched 
antheridium  rises,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  free  end  of 
the  carpogoniuni  (Z,  Fig. 
197) ;     after    this    pro- 
cess numerous  filaments 
branch   from   the  mid- 
dle cell  of  the  carpogo-    ^ 
nium  and  pass  upward, 
eventually       prod  uci  n  g 
asci  («  and  a.  Fig.  197). 
At    the  same    time  an 
abundant  growth  of  hy- 
phaB  takes  place  from  the      < 
mycelium  below  the  car- 
pogonium,  and  from  this 
the  greater  part  of  the 
mass    of     the    fruiting 

plant     is     produced  ;     it         FIfi:.  igr-Dingremmatlc  vertfcal  Meti<m  of 

also  invests    the     nyme-  mycdiam:  c,  carpoconium  ;  I,  imiheridlnm ;  *, 

vi;«^««^      #^«.«v^;*>^    4^l>^    «rx  branches  oearliig  tne  ascl, a, a;    p,  p,  pseado- 

mum,    forming    the    so-  parenchymatous  i.terlle  dwoe':    r.r.cwtlcal 

paIIpH      npriParri      wIiipVi  portion  of  sterile  ti6»«ae-above  it  forms  the  BO- 

Caiiea     pericarp      wnicn  ^^^  pericarp,  which  santmndsand  endo0M 

encloses  it  (r.  Fig.  197).  thehymeninm,A.-AfterJanczew8ky. 

Vertical  branches  of  the  sterile  tissue   also  pass  into  the 
hymenial  layer  and  constitute  the  paraphyses. 

881. — The  asexual  reproductive  bodies  are  but  little 
known,  but  enough  is  known  to  indicate  that  there  is  at 
least  a  conidia-bearing  stage  for  these  Ascomycetes,  as  for  all 
others.  De  Bary  has  shown  that  the  early  stage  of  the  little 
plant  known  as  Peziza  Fuckeliana  is  mould-like  in  appear- 
ance, in  fact  having  been  described  as  a  mould  under  the 
name  of  Polyactis  cinerea.  In  this  stage  it  grows  upon  dead 
grape  leaves,  sending  its  mycelium  through  the  dead  tissues. 
Its  vertical  hyphae  produce  clusters  of  oval  conidia,  which 
are  much  like  those  produced  in  the  corresponding  stage  of 
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Muretium  and  Penieillium.  In  another  species,  Peziza 
fusarioidea,  the  conidial  stage  has  been  pretty  certainly  de- 
termined to  be  the  growth  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Dacrymyces ;  it  consists  of  little  tubercles 
which  contain  slender  linear  bodies  on  branched  threads. 
Bulgaria  sarcoides  is  known  to  bear  conidia  in  an  earlier 
stage,  which  was  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  I'reviella 
(Hymenomycetes) .  * 

(a)  The  principal  genas  of  this  order  is  Peekai  which  contains  many 
species ;  tliey  are  common  on  the  ground  in  forests.  Ascobolus  furfU' 
mceus  is  common  on  cow  dung.  MorcheUa  esculenta,  the  Morel,  grows 
on  the  groond  in  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  lb  to  15  centim- 
etres (4  to  6  inches),  and  bears  its  hjmeniom  in  shallow  depressions 
of  its  convex  surface. 

%  The  Morel  is  edible,  and  is  mach  ased  for  food  in  some  pHces. 
According  to  Dr.  M.  A.  Cartis,  some  species  of  Helvetia,  a)s<),  are  edible. 

(o)  Pema  sjflwUica,  P.  Candida,  and  Cenangium  Piri  occur  as  fossils 
in  the  Tertiary. 

882.— Order  Fsrrenomyoetes.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  parasitic  or  saprophytic  in  habit ;  their  tissues  are  usually 
hard  and  somewhat  coriaceous,  diflfering  in  this  respect  from 
the  HelvellacecBy  which  are  generally  fleshy  ;  they  differ  also 
from  the  plants  of  the  last-named  order  in  having  the  hyme- 
nium  imbedded  in  deep  cavities  {perithecia)  with  narrow 
openings.  In  other  respects  the  Pyrenoniycetes  present  a 
close  similarity  to  the  Helvellacemy  to  which  they  are  doubt- 
less closely  related. 

888. — Their  general  structure  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
couple  of  examples.  In  Claviceps  purpurea^  the  fungus 
which  produces  ergot  on  rye  and  other  grasses,  the  first 
stage  consists  of  a  profuse  growth  of  the  mycelium  in  the 
tissues  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  young  ovar}'  («,  A,  and 
B,  Fig.  198).  In  this  stage,  which  is  called  the  Sphacelia 
stage,  it  produces  a  multitude  of  conidia  on  the  ends  of 
hyph8B  which  grow  out  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
mycelial  mass  (C,  Fig.  198,  h  and  p) ;  these  conidia  fall  off 
very  easily,  and  quickly  germinate  (Z>,  Fig.  198),  giving 
rise  under  favorable  circumstances  to  new  sphacelia,  which 
in  turn  may  produce  conidia,  and  these,  new  sphacelia,  and 

*  See  farther,  De  Bary,  op.  dt.,  p.  800. 
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80  on.  The  contact  of  an  infected  head  of  rye  with  an  unin- 
fected one  is  sufficient  to  communicate  the  fungus  to  the 
latter,  and  doubtless  the  conidia  are  also  fi-eely  carried  by  the 
winds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  insects.     It  appears  that, 

in  some  cases  at  least, 
the  germinating  co- 
nidia produce,  first, 
short  hyphaB,  which 
bear  a  few  small 
spores  {sporidia,  D, 
Fig.  198,  rr),  which 
themselves  germi- 
nate, and  then  pro- 
duce the  sphacelia ;  it 
is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  always 
takes  place. 

384.  —  After  the 
conidial  stage,  the 
mycelium  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary  becomes 
greatly  increased,  and 
assumes  a  hard  and 
compact  form ;  it 
grows  with  a  consider- 
able rapidity,  and  car- 
ries up  on  its  summit 
the  old  sphacelia  and 

Fig.  lW.-CUnicept  purpurea.    A,  joang  eclero-  the    remains     of     the 

tlum,  e,  with  o*d  sphacelia,  s  ;  p,  the  apex  of  the  dead  ,,^^.  At^a^r^r^xrc^A      /^tta^vt 

ovary  of  rye.   5,  upper  part  of^,  in  loVigitudinal  sec  nOW-destroyed     OVary 

tlon,   showing  t>pliacelia,  *.     C,   transverse  section  /  A  q„/1    /?    \f\rr    1  Qft^ 

IhrouRh  the  pphHcelia  more  highly  magnified  ;  f»,  the  V^  anu  X>,  rig.   ±;;o;. 

mycemini,  surrounded  with  the  hyphie  6,  bearinj:  co-  TliP    r»nTTinftr»f      hnm- 

nldia  ;  p.  conldU  fallen  off:  w,  the  wall  of  the  OYMry.  "^"^^    K.^uiiiw^\.j     uuru 

A  geiTOinating  conidia,  fprrning  sporidia  «.  ^  and  shaped,  and  dark-COl- 
B  moderately,  C  and   D  highly   magnified.— After  ,    ,      ,  ,  .   . 

Sachs.  ored  body  which  re- 

sults is  called  the  sclerotium  ;  that  which  is  produced  upon 
rye  is  from  one  to  three  centimetres  long  (.4  to  1.2  in.)  and 
from  two  to  six  millimetres  in  diameter  (.08  to  .25  in.)  ;  on 
other  grasses  it  is  usually  of  less  size.  The  sclerotium  occu- 
pies the  position  of  the  displaced  ovary,  and  in  the  autumn 
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falls  to  the  ground,  where  it  usually  remains  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  its  hyphse  begin  a  new  growth.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  new  growth  several  little  branches  shoot  up,  and 
each  forms  a  globular  head  (the  receptacle)  at  its  summit 
(Ay  Fig.  199).  Large  numbers  of  flask-shaped  perithecia 
form  in  the  cortical  region  of  the  receptacles  {By  Fig.  199,  cp); 
each  contains  many  elongated  asci^  which  rise  from  the  bot- 


Fig.  IW.—CUxtoicepa pifpuvM.  A,  a  Klerotium  (ergot),  e,  forminff  the  receptacles 
(n>orocarps  f),  d.  B,  longitudinal  Bection  of  a  receptacle,  showin;:;  the  porithecia,  cp. 
Oia,  peiitbecium,  with  the  surrounding  tissue :  ep,  its  orifice ;  Ay,  hyphee  of  the  re- 
ceptacle ;  «A,  outer  layer  of  the  receptacle.  2>,  a  single  ascus,  ruptured,  permitting 
the  elongated  narrow  ascosporee,  sp,  to  escape.  A  and  B  moderately,  C  and  D  high- 
ly magnified.— After  Talasne. 

tom  of  the  cavity  (C,  Fig.  199),  and  themselves  contain 
several  greatly  attenuated  ascospores  (Z),  Fig.  199,  sp). 
The  ascospores  germinate  under  proper  conditions,  and  pro- 
duce sphacelia,  thus  completing  the  round  of  life. 

385. — Thus  far  no  sexual  organs  have  been  found,  but 
from  the  general  similarity  of  these  fungi  to  the  Pezizm  and 
other  Helvellaceae,  it  may  be  surmised  that  sexual  organs  and 
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a  sexual  process  precede  the  formation  of  each  receptacle 
which  springs  from  the  sclerotium.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  each  perithecium  is  the  result  of  a  sexual  act ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  single  perithecium  would  be  the  homologue  of 
the  Peziza  cup,  while  in  the  former  the  whole  receptacle  of 
Claviceps  would  be  homologous  to  the  receptacle  of  Peziza. 

886. — As  a  second  illustration  of  the  plants  of  this  order, 
the  Black  Knot  {Sphceria  tnorbosa)  which  attacks  the  plum 
and  cherry  may  be  taken.*  In  the  spring  the  hyphaB,  which 
the  previous  year  penetrated  the  young  bark,  multiply 
greatly,  and  finally  break  through  the  bark,  and  "form  a 
dense  pseudo-parenchymatous  tissue."  The  knot-like  mass 
grows  rapidly,  and  when  full  sized  is  usually  from  two  or 
three  to  ten  or  fifteen  centimetres  long  (  8  or  1.2  to  4.  or  6. 
in.),  and  from  one  to  three  centimetres  in  thickness  (.4  to 
1.2  in.) ;  it  is  solid  and  but  slightly  yielding,  and  is  composed 
of  hyphaB  intermingled  with  an  abnormal  development  of  the 
phlo(3m  parenchyma  of  the  host  plant ;  bast  fibres  and  modi- 
fied vessels  of  the  wood  also  occur.  Extenially  the  knot  is 
at  this  stage  of  a  "  very  dark  brownish-green  color,"  and  has 
a  velvety  appearance,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  surface 
is  covered  with  myriads  of  short,  jointed,  vertical  hyphsB, 
each  of  which  bears  one,  two,  or  more  ovate  pointed  conidia 
(Fig.  200, 1).  The  conidia  fall  off  readily,  and  doubtless  are 
important  agents  in  multiplying  the  number  of  these  para- 
sitic growths ;  they  are  produced  until  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  when  the  hypha  branches  which  bear  them  shrivel 
up  and  disappear. 

887. — During  the  latter  part  of  summier  perithecia  are 
produced  ;  but  the  asci  require  the  greater  part  of  winter  to 
come  to  perfection.  In  February  the  ascospores  are  fully 
ripe.  The  perithecia  at  this  time  are  nearly  globular  in 
shape,  and  are  situated  in  minute  papillae  (3,  Fig.  200) ;  the 
asci  loosely  cover  the  walls  of  the  perithecial  cavity,  and  are 
intermingled  with  slender  paraph yses  (4,  Fig.  200).     Each 

♦  What  follows  is  condensed  from  a  paper  on  *'  The  Black  Knot,"  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  in  the  BulUtin  of  (he  Bu%$ey  ln9iiUuHon,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  440  (1876).    TLr«e  excellent  plates  accompany  the  paper. 
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ascus  contains  eight  ovate  ascospores,  which  are  two-parted, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  other  members  of  this  order  (5, 
Fig.  200).  The  ascospores  escape  through  a  j)ore  in  the  top 
of  the  ascus,  and  in  from  three  to  five  days  begin  to  ger- 
minate by  sending  out  a  tube  or  small  hypha ;  sometimes 
two  or  more  hyphad  start  out  from  a  single  ascospore  (6, 
Fig.  200). 

888. — Besides  the  perithecia,  there  are  other  cavities 
found  which  much  resemble  them,  but  which  contain  other 
supposed  reproductive  bodies.  In  one  kind  are  found  the 
stylospores,  which  are  quadrilocular  oval  bodies,  borne  on 
long  stalks  (2,  Fig.  200) ;  they  occur  generally  in  definite 


Fig.  aOO.— Beprodnctlve  oryrans  of  8ph4»ria  mnrbota,  1.  conldia-bearing  hjrphn 
from  a  section  or  the  knot  on  the  cherry,  made  in  May  ;  2,  stylonportg ;  3,  outline  of 
a  yertical  section  of  a  peritheciam,  made  in  winter;  4, two  asci  with  the  contained 
ascoeporea,  enlarged  from  8 ;  o,  paraphyses ;  5,  a  ripe  ascopporc  ;  6,  two  ascosporea 
in  process  of  germination.    An  mach  magnified.— After  Farlow. 

patches  on  the  walls  of  the  globular  cavities  above  men- 
tioned. Their  function  is  unknown  ;  but  in  all  probability 
they  are  asexual  reproductive  bodies.  In  other  perithecium- 
like  cavities  slender  filaments  are  produced  ;  these  are  the  sper- 
matia,  and  the  cavities  in  which  they  occur  are  the  sperma- 
gonia.  Still  other  cavities,  much  like  the  preceding,  *'  are 
lined  with  short  delicate  filaments,  which  end  in  a  minute 
oval  hyaline  body ; "  these  small  bodies  are  produced  in 
immense  numbers ;  when  they  are  discharged  from  the  cavi- 
ties in  which  they  grow,  they  ooze  out  in  long  jelly-like 
masses.     The  cavities  are  called  pycnidia,  and  the  small 
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bodies  pycnidio-spores.  Neither  the  spermatia  nor  the 
pycnidio-spores  have  been  known  to  germinate ;  but  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  former  to  those  of  Cucurbitaria, 
ValsUy  and  other  genera  of  this  order,  which  have  been  seen 
to  germinate,*  it  is  quite  certain  that  they,  at  least,  are 
reproductive,  and  that  "  they  are  the  agents  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  species  to  a  great  distance,  "for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  their  extreme  minuteness.  In  all  probability  the 
pycnidio-spores  have  also  a  similar  function. 

389. — No  sexual  organs  have  as  yet  been  observed. 
Doubtless  they  exist  in  the  dense  tissues  of  the  knot,  and 
fertilization  probably  occurs  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
while  the  conidia  are  being  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
young  knot. 

890. — The  hyphaB  of  each  year's  knot  generally  penetrate 
downward  some  centimetres  into  the  uninjured  bark,  and 
remain  dormant  there  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
begin  the  growth  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  knot, 
as  described  in  paragraph  386. 

(a)  The  PyreDomycetes  include  a  large  namber  of  exceedingly  in- 
jurioaa  fungi ;  tliey  often  attack  and  destroy  not  only  plants,  but  also 
insects,  upon  which  their  ravages  are  in  many  cases  very  great. 

(p)  Tlie  classification  is  as  yet  in  great  confusion-f  The  principal 
genus  is  SphmiiOy  wbich  contains  many  species.  Valsa,  Diaiiypetand 
Hypoxylon  are  other  important  genera. 

{e)  Good  specimens  of  Clamceps  purpurea  may  be  obtained  from 
almost  any  rye-field,  and  more  certainly  from  the  isolated  bunches  of 
rye  growing  bere  and  there  in  many  fields.  By  making  repeated  ex- 
aminations soon  after  the  flowering  of  the  rye  the  conidia  may  be 
obtained  ;  and  by  ^atberiog  the  sclerotia  and  burying  them  in  moist 
sand  under  a  bell-jar,  tht;  receptacles  may  be  grown. 

{d)  Specimens  of  Sphtrria  mai'boBa  for  study  should  be  gathered  at 
different  times  in  the  season — from  early  spring  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  wiifter  following.     The  first  gathered  will  be  necessary  to  the 

♦  Dr.  Max  Comu,  in  **  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  Sixth  Series, 
Vol.  III.,  gives  the  details  of  his  experiments  upon  germinating  the 
spermatia  of  many  Pyrenomycetes.  A  translation  appeared  in  *'  Gre- 
villea."  1877  and  1878.  Nos.  86  to  39. 

f  The  student  may  profitably  consult,  in  studying  this  difficult  order, 
the  finely  prepared  sets  of  "  North  American  Fungi,"  by  J.  B,  Ellis, 
begun  in  1878,  and  stUl  continuing. 
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■tadj  of  the  jouDjr  and  formlDg  knot,  while  the  sucoeedin^  ones  will 
show  first  ihe  conidia,  and  then  the  forming  perithecia  and  developing 
asd  and  ascospores.  The  last  gathered  specimens  in  Febraary  will 
show  the  fully  formed  ascoepores. 

{e)  Ergot,  which  occars  on  rye  and  many  of  the  forage  grasses,  is 
poisonooB,  prodacing  gangrenous  sores  when  eaten  in  considerable 
qnantities.     It  is  used  somewhat  in  medicine. 

(/)  Xy^omites  in  the  Jurassic,  and  Spharia,  Phaddium,  Bhyti$ma 
and  other  genera,  in  the 
£>>cene  and  Miocene,  are 
the  fossil  representatives    ' 
of  this  order. 

391  .—Order  Lioh- 
enes.  Lichens  agree, 
in  all  the  essentials  of 
their  structure,  with 
the  two  preceding  or- 
ders, Helvellacem  and 
PyrenomyceteSy  and 
there  can  no  longer 
be  shown  any  good 
reasons  for  not  class- 
ing them  with  the 
latter,  under  the  As- 
comycetes. 

892. — The  tissues 
of  lichens  consist  of 
various  aggregations 

of    colorless,   jointed  FiS-   201.— Transverse  section  of  the  thallns  of 

,        ,             .        '             ,  SUeta  fuUginosa.     o,  cortical  layer  of  the  upper  r«nr- 

nyphSD  \     in     general  face ;  k.  cortical  layer  of  lower  surrace ;  r,  rhizoid-i 

,  /    1        1        .      .  i_  or  attaching  fibres ;  m,  medullary  layer,  composed  of 

tne  nypD8B  in  tne  cor-  distinct  byph«,  many  of  which  are  cut  transversely ; 

a:^«i    ^«-^:«w>    ^#    4-1%^  (7,  layer  or  green  gonid la.    Each  eonldia  group  is  pur- 

tical    portion    Ol    tne  rounded  by  a  gelatiuoas  envelope.      X  66a-After 

thallus  are  compact-  ^^*"* 

ed  and  developed  into  a  pseudo-parenchyma  (0  and  u,  Fig.  201, 
and  ccy  B,  Fig.  202),  while  in  the  medullary  portion  they  are 
distinct  (m,  Fig.  201,  and  cm,  B,  Fig.  202).  In  all  lichens 
there  occur  numerous  green,  blue-green,  or  brown-green  cells, 
the  gonidia,  which  are  either  scattered  through  the  interior 
(homodmerous),  or  disposed  in  one  or  more  distinct  layers 
(heteromerous) ;  of  the  former,  Collema  and  Leptogium  are 
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examples^  while  of  the  latter  Usneay  Panmlia  (Fig.  302), 
and  Sticta  (Fig.  201)  may  be  taken  as  illustrations. 
B 


0 


Fig.  fSKi.^Parmelia  aipoUa.  A,  a  portion  of  a  thallus  with  two  apothecia,  ap, 
and  several  spermafronla.  «, «.  B^  transverse  fectlnn  of  thallus  through  an  apothe- 
cium  ;  cc,  conical  layer  of  pseudo-parcnchyiua ;  g,  ^,  eimidial  liiyer>« ;  ctn,  medul- 
lary layer ;  h.  h,  hypothecmm  ;  /,  /.  (.  t,  the  hymcniinii ;  th,  asci  (thecte),  with 
a^cospores.  C,  section  through  three  spermagonia,  g.s^s;  rA.  rA,  rhizoids.  Z), 
•-tcrigmata  firom  the  interior  of  a  sperma^uinm,  bearing  speriDaUa,  «^,  t'.— After 
Tulaape, 
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598. — ^In  their  modes  of  reprodaotion^  also,  lichens  agree 
with  the  before-mentioned  orders  of  the  Ascomyoetes,  Like 
them,  they  produce  asci,  containing  ascospores^  spermago- 
nia^  with  their  contained  spermatid  and  one  or  more  other 
organs  whose  functions  are  supposed  to  be  reproductive. 

804. — The  asci  are  always  developed  from  the  hyphaB,  and 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  gonidia.  They  ari^ 
in  most  (but  not  all)  cases  from  the  hyphse  of  the  interior  o. 
the  lichen.  It  appears  that  the  particular  hyphaB  which 
produce  asci  differ  fi*om  those  which  are  found  elsewhere  in 
the  lichen  in  being  of  greater  diameter  and  richer  in  proto- 


ns. 90B.--yertical  section  throngh  the  jonng  apothedom  of  Lecanora  tuMSuoa 
(partly  dJagrammatic) ;  A,  K  hvmenium,  compoeed  of  (1)  paraphyaefl,  which  de- 
Teloped  from  the  ordinary  hypb«e,  and  (2)  the  yonng  aed  in  vanooa  stages  of  de- 
velopment:  9h^  ascophorous  nyphse,  from  which  the  asci  develop;  e,  ezcipalum— !.«., 
the  layer  of  hyph«  upon  which,  or  above  which  the  ascophoroas  hyphse  are  borne ; 
r,  r,  cortical  layer  of  thallns ;  m,  medullary  portion  of  thallns  ;  g^  the  gonidia.  X  190. 
—After  De  Bary. 

plasm.  The  asci  are  developed  from  vertical,  club-shaped 
branches,  which  penetrate  between  narrow,  vertical  branches 
(paraphyses)  of  the  ordinary  hyphae  (Fig.  203).  In  many 
cases  they  are  collected  in  a  disc-like  surface,  forming  an  ex- 
posed hymeniunL(gymnocarpous  lichens),  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  in  the  interior  of  cavities  (perithecia),  whose  walls 
they  line  (angiocarpous  lichens).  The  ascigerous  fructifica- 
tion is  in  either  case  technically  called  an  apothecium, 

896. — The  spores  arise  in  the  asci  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
Feziza  and  other  Ascomycetes  previously  described  ;  that  is, 
they  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  condensation  of  the 
protoplasm  about  certain  points  in  the  interior  of  the  young 
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ascus  (the  so-called  free  cell  formation).  Usually  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  unused  protoplasm  left  over 
after  the  ascospores  are  fully  formed  (Fig.  204,  a,  J,  c).  The 
usual  number  of  ascospores  is  eight  (Figs.  202,  203,  204), 
although  in  exceptional  genera  they  range  from  one  or  two 
( Umbilicaria)  to  a  hundred  or  more  {Bacfrospora,  and  other 
genera).  They  are  frequently  septate,  sometimes  being  di- 
vided into  two  portions — e.g.,  Parmelia  (Fig.  202) — or 
many,  as  in  ColUina  Urceolaria,  etc.  In  the  gymnocarpous 
lichens  the  ascospores  escape  directly  into  the  air.  and  this 
they  generally  accomplish  with  such  force  as  to  be  projected 
fg^  some  millimetres  ;  in  the  angio- 
carpous  genera  they  first  escape 
into  the  cavity  of  the  perithe- 
cium,  from  which  they  pass  out 
through  an  opening  in  its  apex. 

896. — In  germination  the  as- 
cospore  commonly  sends  out  a 
germinating  tube,  which  is  a 
growth  from  the  endospore ;  it 
develops  directly  into  a  hypha, 
and  becomes  branched  and  sep- 
tate.    Bi-  or  multilocular  asco- 

Fig.  204.— Afld  and  aecospores  of  11  j         x  • 

apharophorvi  ghMferus.  a,  joung  sporcs  Usually  Send  out  a  germi- 
2?ai?nrmrS^ii^l'^^^S  Bating  tubc  from  each  cell.  In 
SSo^rx'AUl>?^^^^  the  genera  with  very  large  asco- 

^«^»^-  spores — e.g.,   Megaloftpora,   Per- 

tusaria,  etc. — the  germination  takes  place  in  a  way  somewhat 
different  from  that  just  described.  In  the  endospore  a 
great  number  of  cavities  or  canals  form  {g,  Fig.  205),  from 
each  of  which  there  grows  out  a  germinating  tube  (d,  Fig. 
205) ;  these  many  tubes  elongate  into  hypliae,  and  become 
septate  and  branched  (/,  Fig.  205). 

897. — In  addition  to  the  apothecia,  with  their  contained 
ascospores,  there  are  other  organs  which  contain  bodies 
which  are  probably  reproductive  in  their  nature.  The 
best  known  of  these  are  the  spermagonia  (Fig.  202,  Ay  «, 
and  Fig.  206),  which  are  small  cavities,  usually  found  upon 
the  same  thallus  as  the  apothecia ;  they  contain  branched 
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threads  {sterigmata),  which  line  the  inside  of  the  wall  (Fig. 
202,  D) ;  upon  the  sterigmata  are  home  large  numbers  of 
minute  cells  (the  spermatia),  which  fall  off  and  are  per- 
mitted to  escape  through  the  small  opening  at  the  apex  of 
the  spermagonium.  It  is  unknown  whether  these  germinate 
or  not ;  some  botanists  have  supposed  them  to  be  sexual  in 
their  nature — Whence  their  name,  spermatia ;  the  recent  in- 
vestigations of  Stahl,  to  be  referred  to  below,  seem  to  indi- 


Vig.  905.— Qermination  of  the  spores  of  lichens,  a,  ripe  ascospore  of  Megal- 
Ofpora qfflrtis ;  dand  c,  8nccc8t>ive  stages  of  germination,  seen  in  optical  section: 
d.  still  later  staire  of  germination,  seen  in  perspective.  «,  Iseginning  of  germination 
of  aiKOspore  of  Ochrwee/iia  paUescent;  f^  the  same  at  a  much  later  stsge,  show- 
ing the  many  youns  hyphie.  much  less  magnified,  g^  half  of  an  ascospore  of  Per- 
tusaria  eeuthocarpoF  seen  in  optical  section,  showing  the  pores  in  the  endoifpore 
through  which  the  hyphie  p  ira  ont.  The  ezospore  is  shaded  in  the  figure.  /  x 
190;  the  others  x  800.— After  De  Bury. 

cate  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  they  are  the  male  sexual 
elements ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  analogies  to  the  similar 
organs  of  HelvellacecB  and  Pyrenomycetes  point  rather  to 
their  conidial  nature. 

Still  other  cavities  (pycnidia)  occur,  in  which  spore-like 
bodies  are  found,  differing  in  size  and  other  characters  from 
the  spermatia. 
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398. — Until  Stahl's  researches*  showed  the  existence  of 
sexual  organs  in  Collmjia,  they  were  entirely  unknown  among 

lichens.      He  discovered,  deeply 
imhedded    in  the    tissue  of   the 
plant,  an  organ  composed  of    a 
spirally  coiled  hypha-branch,  and 
a  vertical  septate  portion,  which 
''  rises  to,  and  projects  ahove,  the 
surface;   the  spirally  coiled  por- 
tion he  called  the  ascogonium, 
and  the  vertical  portion  the  tri- 
chogyne.    The  whole  he  regarded 
Pte.  ao6.-Verticai  sectJon  of  •  as  a  spccics  of  carpogonium  (Fig. 
rf  "^SiZ/JiiSL:  roL"fn^'  %  207,  A,  c,  and  d).      He  observed 
Sh«:\l^NS;\'c!;?me*"^^^^^^^^  adhering  to  the  pro- 

Bpermagonium,  flrom  which  sperma-  jectinff     portiou    of     the     tricho- 
tia  are  escaping.    Magnified.— After  ••  or  ..    j   ,i 

Tuiaane.  gync  ;  somc  of  these  united  them- 

selves to  the  trichogyne  by  means  of  a  tube  ((7,  Fig.  207). 
The  result  of  this  coalescence  was  the  withering  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  -  0  (J 
cells  of  the  tricho-  0 
gyne,  and  the  ^„/] 
growth  and  devel-  A 
opment  of  the  as- 
cogonium. The 
latter  process  takes 
place  as  follows : 
**  The  cells  of  the 
ascogonium  first  of 
all  increase  in  size, 
and  then  undergo                        ,            ,  ^„        ,      ^  „       ^ 

«...  ^        Fig.  307.— Sexual  organs  of  OoUana  mierophyUvm.  A, 

division  :  as  a  re-  lectlon  of  thallns;  a,  a,  hyphse;  b,b,  the  Noptoc-Uke 
1J.  *  XI.-  XI.  gonldia  ;  <?.  aecogoniiim ;  d ,  the  exserted  trlchofome.  JJ, 
suit  Ot  tniS,  tne  the  f^crinatia,  6,  Hurronnding  the  exscrted  trichogyne,  a. 
»v>;«.ol  **,«.««  «^,^^».  4.  O,  coalescence  of  a  spermatlnm,  ft,  with  trichogyne,  a. 
spiral  arrangement  ah  the  figures  magnified,  B  and  (7  much  mow  than  A.— 

of    the    cells    be- -^'^^^• 

comes  less  and  less  conspicuous,  for  the  cells  gradually  sepa- 

*  '*  Ueber  die  Gesclilechtliclie  Fortpflanzunjf  der  CJollemaceen,"  1877 
(On  the  Sexaal  Organs  of  the  CollemncesB).  A  brief  synopsis  of  Btahl's 
results  appeared  in  the  Qr.  Jour,  of  Mic.  -8ei«7UJ«,  October,  1878. 
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rate  from  one  another.  Whilst  these  changes  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  ascogonium,  it  has  become  invested  by  a 
dense  felt-work  of  hyphae,  formed  by  the  active  growth  of 
the  hyphsB  of  the  tballus.  From  this  investing  layer  hyphae 
grow  inward  between  the  separating  coils  of  the  ascogo- 
nium,  and  bear  paraphyses,  which  form  the  rudimentary 
hymenium.  At  the  same  time  outgrowths  have  been 
formed  from  the  cells  of  the  ascogonium,  which  either  are 
asciy  or  grow  into  hyphal  filaments^  which  bear  aaci  as 
lateral  branches.  The  asci,  whether  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  cells  of  the  ascogonium,  come  to  lie  in  the 
hymenium  among  the  paraphyses."  Thus  the  apothecium 
is  partly  developed  from  the  carpogonium,  and  partly  from 
the  hyphae  of  the  thallus,  agreeing  in  this  with  what  is  now 
known  to  be  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Helvellacem, 

Whether  there  are  similar  sexual  organs  in  other  lichens, 
is  at  present  unknown  ;  probably,  when  discovered,  they  will 
be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Collema,  just 
described  ;  but  it  is  altogether  likely  that,  instead  of  fertili- 
zation taking  place  by  means  of  free  male  elements  (sper- 
matia),  it  will  be  shown  to  be  more  nearly  like  that  now 
known  in  Peziza  or  Ascobolus. 

899.— The  Qonidia.  The  gonidia  of  lichens  are  of  so 
much  importance  that  they  demand  a  somewhat  extended 
notice.  As  above  stated  (paragraph  392),  they  are  green  or 
greenish  cells,  or  rows  of  cells,  which  occur  either  distributed 
irregularly  through  the  tissue  of  the  lichen-thallus  (the  ho- 
modmerous  lichens),  or  in  different  layers  or  regions  (the 
heteromerous  lichens).  These  green  bodies  are  of  different 
foims  in  different  groups  of  lichens,  while  in  nearly  related 
species  they  are  often  exactly  alike.  They  may  consist  of 
isolated  cells,  or  groups  of  cells,  as  in  most  fruticose  or  folia- 
ceous  lichens  {e,g.,  Pamielia,  Fig.  202,  SHcia,  Fig.  201, 
Spkarophorus  and  Usnea,  Fig.  208),  while,  oh  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  made  up  of  rows  or  chains  of  cells 
(e.g.,  Lecanactis  and  Or  aphis.  Fig.  209,  Mallotium,  Fig. 
210,  and  Collema,  Figs.  206  and  207).  They  are  known  to 
reproduce  by  the  division   (fission)  of  their  cells,  and,  in 
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some  cases  at  least,  when  free  from  the  lichen-thallus,  by 
tlie  production  of  zoospores. 

Their  connection  with  the  hyphai  is  sometimes  by  the 
prolongation  of  ^  short  bi*anch  from  the  latter,  which  passes 
to  each  g«>nidial  cell  (Fig.  208) ;  in  other  cases  the  connec- 
tion is  with  one  cell  of  a  row,  as  in  Piectospora,*  where  the 
connection  may  be  with  the  terminal  cell  of  the  row,  or  with 
any  of  the  intermediate  ones ;  in  either  case,  the  cell  to 
which  the  hypha-branch  is  attached  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  others  in  the  row.     Schwendener  describesf  a  con- 


Pio.  aoa 


Fia.  S09. 


Fig.  90a— Gonldia  of  diflferent  lichens, 
and  tf,  the  attached  hyphfe.  x  »90;  /.  of  Utmea  barbata,  with  attached 


a  to  «,  of  Poarmdia  HUacea,  showing  a,  d, 

;  /.  of  UmM  barbata,  with  attached  h/pria,  X 

70U  ;  i^,  of  Spharopharug  globifertis,  with  attached  hypha,  x  990.— After  De  Bary  and 


Schwendener. 

Fig.  a09.-Gon!dia. 
After  De  Bary. 


a,  a,  of  Leoanactis  UUc€bro§a ;  b,  b,  of  Graphit  Kripta,— 


nection  which  he  has  seen  in  certain  gelatinous  lichens,  in 
which  two  and  three  short  branches  pass  oflf  from  the  same 
hypha,  and  unite  with  the  cells  of  one  gonidial  chain. 
TreubJ  confirms   Schwendener's  statement,  saying  that  he 

*  See  De  Bary '8  "  Morpliologie  und  Pbygiologie  der  Pilze,  Flecbten,** 
etc.,  p.  264. 

t  "  Die  Flecbten  als  Parasiten  der  Alffen."  1878. 

t  Dr.  Melcbior  Treub,  "  Onderzoekin^ren  oyer  de  Natuur  der  Liche- 
nen."  1878. 
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has  '^succeeded  many  times" in  finding  gonidia  so  connected 
to  the  hyphae  by  more  than  one  branch. 

400.— With  regard  to  the  origin  of  gonidia.  Fries  asserts 
that  the  hypha-branehes  swell  up  at  their  ends,  become  glob- 
ular, and,  after  a  while,  filled  with  green  contents.*  He, 
howeyer,  does  not  speak  of  any  observations  of  his  own  upon 
which  he  bases  his  statement.  Berkeleyf  likewise  regards 
them  as  developed  from  the  mycelium,  but  made  no  observa- 
tions which  can  be  considered  conclusive.  Speerschneider's 
observations^  in  1853  to  1857,  along  with  those  of  Bayr- 


Ple.  210.— J/o/to/iM/n  (or  l^pfnaium)  ITUiifnbrandii.  o^Tertlcal  Hocllon  thronghthe 
thjUlo^,  ti,  the  under  eidc,  x  IflO ;  ft,  portion  of  a  very  thin  Kection  near  the  under 
Bide,  8howini{  three  gonidia  chains,  two  hvohse,  a  portion  of  the  lower  limitary  tiB«ae, 
and  two  large  and  several  small  haini,  whicn  are  organs  of  attachment,  x  890.— After 
DeBary. 

hoflfer,§  some  years  earlier,  appear  to  be,  in  reality,  the  ones 
upon  which  the  view  that  gonidia  develop  from  the  hyphae 
depends  ;  their  statements  appear  to  have  been  accepted  and 
repeated  by  lichenologists  without  sufficient  inquiry.  The 
other  errors  of  observation  and  interpretation  made  by  these 
observers  render  their  testimony  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  gonidia  of  doubtful  value.     Schwendener,  in 

♦  "Lichenograpliia  Scandinavica,"  1871. 

f  *  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  1857. 

X  In  BolanUehe  Zdttmg,  1858,  1854,  1855, 1857. 

g  "  Einiges  fiber  die  Liclienen  and  deren  Befrachtong,"  1851. 
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reviewing  the  subject,  affirms  that  the  actual  development  of 
a  gonidium  from  the  eud  cell  of  a  hypha  has  not  been  ob- 
served. Njlander  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  no 
ca£e  do  the  filainents  themselves  give  birth  to  gonidia,  but 
that  they  ''have  their  origin  in  the  parenchymatous  cortical 
cells  which  are  observed  on  the  prothallian  filaments  of  ger- 
mination."* 

401. — The  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Minks^f  if  oon- 
finoedy  will  put  to  rest  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  go- 
nidia.  He  studied  the  small  green  cells  sometimes  called  mi- 
crogonidia^  and  makes  the  announcement  that  they  originate 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  every  portion  of  the  lichen- 
thalluS)  viz.,  the  cortical  and  medullary  cells,  the  paraphy- 

ses  and  young  asci,  and 
even  the  spores  and 
spermatia.  The  proto- 
plasm in  the  cells  forms 
an  axial  column,  which 
becomes  broken  up  into 
rounded  bodies  of  a  pale 
greenish  color ;  these 
finally  become  covered 

Fig.  Sll.-SoredU  of  Umea  barbata.    A.  sore-  by  CcU-Walls,  and  aftcr- 

diam,  consiKting  of  one  gonidium  covered  with  „,„,^     ««««««    4-^^^^    4-U« 

hvpliiE;  ^,  of  many  gonidia  formed  by  divinion;  Wara    CSCapC    irom    tnc 

C,  the  gonldia  separated  by  hyphw;  Z>  and  ^,tlie  nirtfhAr-r»pll    as   frp«  mi- 

•orcdia  developing  into  new  lichen  plants.     X  "iOiner-Ceil   as  irec  mi- 

600.-After8chwendener.  CrOgOUidia.       He  aSSCrtS 

that  intermediate  forms  of  all  degrees  are  to  be  met  with  be- 
tween microgonidia  and  gonidia.  Dr.  Muller,in  making  simi- 
lar observations,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusionj  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  microgonidia. 

The  third  view  as  to  the  origin  of  gonidia  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  real  nature  of  the  gonid- 
ium and  its  functional  relation  to  the  hyphae,  that  it  can 
only  be  explained  by  taking  these  into  consideration. 

♦  In  Flora,  1877,  p.  256,  as  quoted  in  Revue  Myeologique,  p.  4, 1879, 
and  in  "Grevillea.*'  1879,  p.  91. 

f  For  acconnto  of  these  observations  see  Flora,  1878,  Rtmie  Myc^o- 
fftqtu,  187p,  and  American  Jourpul  of  Science  and  Arte,  1879,  i>.  254 

t  Flora.  1878. 
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402. — The  gonidia  sometimes  escape  from  the  thallus  of 
the  lichen  surrounded  with  a  few  hyphae  (Fig.  211) ;  these 
are  called  soredia.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  may 
give  rise  to  new  lichens,  and  hence  have  been  looked  upon 
by  some  as  asexual  organs  of  reproduction.  Soredia  are, 
however,  rather  of  the  nature  of  buds  or  gemmae,  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  become  detached.  Their  pro- 
duction is,  to  a  certain  extent,  accidental. 

(a)  1.  The  Nature  of  Gonidia.  Until  recently,  the  gonidia  of 
lichens  have  been  generally  regarded  as  accessory  reproductive  bodies. 
De  Bary/  however,  in  studying  the  CollemacesB,  and  noting  the  remark, 
able  resemblance  between  their  gonidia  and  certain  algse,  came  to  the 
following  conclusion : ' '  Either  the  lichens  in  question  are  the  perfectly 
developed  states  of  plants  whose  imperfectly  developed  forms  have 
hitherto  stood  among  the  algse  as  the  NoBtocacese  and  GhroococcaceiB , 
or  the  NostocaceiB  and  ChroococcacesB  are  typical  aljrsB  which  assume  the 
form  of  CoUema,  Bphebe,  etc.,  through  certain  parasitic  Ascomycetes 
penetrating  into  them,  spreading  their  mycelium  into  the  continuously 
growing  thallus,  and  becoming  attached  to  their  phycochrome-contain- 
ing  cells."  Schwendener,f  Reess,}  and  Bomeig  have  taken  up  the 
second  theory  in  the  above  alternative,  and  extended  it  to  all  lichens. 
Schwendener,  who  first  made  the  definite  statement  of  the  theory,  holds 
that  every  lichen  is  a  colony  compared  of  a  parasitic  fungus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  number  of  low  algse  on  the  other  ;  the  former,  which  pro- 
duces the  aflci,  spermatia,  and  other  reproductive  bodies,  is  nouriidied 
by  the  latter,  which  constitute  the  gonidia  of  the  lichen. 

A  lichen,  according  to  this  view,  is  not  an  individual  plant,  but  rather 
a  community  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  individuals  ;  and  the  gonidia  are 
only  the  temporarily  imprisoned  algse,  which  furnish  nutriment  to  the 
parasitic  fungus.  The  fungus  parasite  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
character  from  those  of  the  two  higher  orders  of  the  Ascomycetes. 
Leville,  in  speaking  of  lichens  and  the  ascomyoetous  fungi,  said,| 
**  I  find  the  distinctions  to  be  so  trifling,  that  I  have  always  regretted 
that  these  vegetables  should  not  be  placed  under  one  head.  The  para- 
physes,  thecaB  (asci),  and  spores  are  identical." 

♦  "  Morphologic  und  Physiologie  der  Pilze,  Flechten,  und  Myxomy 
oeten,"1865,  p.  291. 

f  Dr.  S.  Schwendener  :  "  Untersnchungen  fiber  deu  Flechtenthallus,'*' 
1868,  and  "  Die  Algentypen  der  Flechtengonidien,"  1869. 

X  Professor  Max  Reess  :  **  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Flechte  Collemat 
glanoeecens,"  etc ,  1871. 

g  Dr.  E.  Bornet :  **  Recherches  snr  les  Gonidies  des  Lichens,"  1878. 

I  A  letter  to  Decaisne,  as  given  in  Le  Blaont  and  Decaisne's  **  Trait4: 
Qln^rale  de  Botaniqne,"  1868. 
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2.  Schwendener  has  shown*  that  the  gonidia  may  be  referred  to  well- 
known  groaps  of  alg»,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Zygosporen,  while 
others  belong  to  the  Protopliyta.  Thus  the  gonidla  of  Cotiema,  Lepto- 
gium  (including  MaUotium),  Peltigera  and  some  other  genera,  are  iden- 
tical with  NostocacesB ;  those  of  OmpTuUaria  and  others,  witli  ChrooL 
coccacesB ;  those  of  Ora^ds,  Vetrucaria,  etc.,  with  Chroolepiden  (re- 
lated to  Gor^erva  and  Cladophora) ;  those  of  U»nea,  Cladonia,  Phy^da, 
PanneUa,  and  most  higher  lichens  with  PalmellacesB.  The  gonidia  of 
some  other  lichen  gei^ra  are  referred  to  still  other  alga  groups. 

8.  When  gonidia  are  dissected  out  from  the  lichen-thallus  they  are 
capable  of  independent  existence  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (as 
De  Bary  intimated)  many  of  the  forms  regarded  as  algie  are  identical 
with  g0Didia.f  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  mode  o<  origin  descril)ed  by  Speerschneider  and  Bayrhoffer  is 
incorrect.  There  cannot  now  be  shown  any  good  eyidence  that  the  go- 
nidia develop  from  tiie  hyphse  with  which  they  are  seen  to  be  in  contact 
The  connection  between  hyphse  and  gonidia  is  doubtless  one  which  takes 
place  after  the  origin  of  the  latter.  The  two  remaining  views — l€,, 
Schwendener's  and  Minks' — agree  upon  this  point,  and  in  both  the  idea 
of  a  genetic  connection  between  gonidinm  and  the  hypha-61ament  in 
contact  with  it  is  rejected.  These  two  theories,  however,  differ  radi- 
cally in  this,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  gonidia  are  regarded  as 
true  lichefi- cells,  on  the  other  they  are  held  to  be  algie  belonging  to  en- 
tirely dii!ferent  thallophy tic  groups. 

4.  It  must  at  once  be  evident  to  any  one  that  tlie  actual  relation  of 
the  hyphal  portion  of  the  lichen  to  the  gonidia  is  the  same  whether  the 
origin  of  the  latter  be,  as  asserted  by  Minks,  within  the  hyphse,  or  en- 
tirely independent  of  them,  as  maintained  by  Schwendener.  Any  con. 
nection  which  subsists  between  these  two  can  he,  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  only  one  kind,  namely,  that  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
parasitism.  It  makes  no  difference  to  show  that  tlie  gonidia  are  derived 
from  the  hyphae  themselves,  for  they  are  (it  is  said)  set  free  after  their 
formation  in  the  mother-cell  ;  now  any  subsequent  connection  of  these 
green  cells  with  the  hyphse  cannot  possibly  liave  any  other  meaning 
than  that  the  latter  derive  nourishment  from  them.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  theories  may  be  expressed  in  this  way :  according 
to  the  one,  the  imprisoned  slaves  which  furnish  nourisliment  for  the 
hyplial  master  are  members  of  entirely  different  groups  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  while  according  to  the  other,  tlie  slaves  are  the  oflfepring  of 
the  liyphal  master  which  imprisons  them.     In  the  first  the  gonidia  are 

♦  **  Die  Algentypen  der  Flechtengonidien,"  1869. 

f  This  was  lon^r  »ince  shown  by  Itzi^rsolin — HotaniBchs  ZeitunffA96^, 
by  Hicks— Qr.  Jour,  of  Mic,  Science,  1861 ,  and  by  Faraintzin  and  Baranet- 
Ay—Botanx$ehe  Zeitung,  1867  ;  Nyiander  also  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  gonidia  of  Coliema — Flora,  1868. 
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riATes  not  at  all  related  to  the  hyplioe  ;  in  the  other  they  are  produced 
by  them,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  freedom  are  fastened  upon,  and 
compelled  to  do  service  for  the  hyph»  wliich  produced  them. 

It  is  impoesible  to  decide  between  these  two  theories  until  farther  in- 
▼esti^JCations  shall  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Dr.  Minlis'  state, 
ment  as  to  the  origin  of  microgouidia.  It  must,  liowever,  be  said,  that 
the  view  which  appears  to  be  most  in  accord  with  what  we  now  know 
of  plants,  is  that  taken  by  Schwendener. 

(&)  1.  Cultures  of  lichens  have  been  made  by  many  observers, 
especially  by  Bomet,  Reess,  and  Treub.  The  latter  made  an  extended 
series,  from  which  the  following  details  of  methods  are  condensed. 
Spores  may  be  secured  for  {germination  by  placing  freshly  gathered 
lichens  upon  plates  covered  with  well-moistened  glass  slips,  and  keep- 
ing them  under  a  bell-jar  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  number  of  spores  will  be  found  on  the  slides. 

2.  The  spores  may  be  left  upon  the  slides  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  as  in  a  bell- jar.  Others  may  be  placed  upon  very 
thin  pieces  of  the  bark  upon  which  the  lichens  uaiurally  grow.  Still 
others  may  be  maie  to  grow  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
ash  of  the  same  species  of  lichen. 

8.  A  too  copious  supply  of  moisture  is  unfavorable  to  the  successful 
germination  of  the  spores.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable  germination 
will  begin  in  from  two  to  eight  days.  In  about  a  month  after  sow- 
ing,  the  protoplasm  of  the  spore  becomes  in  great  part  used  up  in  the 
formation  and  elongation  of  the  germinating  filauienta.  It  always  hap- 
pens that  the  growth  of  the  hyphsB  from  the  spores  ceases  soon  alter  the 
exhaustion  of  the  protoplasm,  unless  the  hyphsD  come  in  contact  with 
algie  of  the  proper  kind,  or  with  gonidia. 

4.  An  interesting  culture  may  be  made  by  repeating  Bomet's  exper- 
iment, as  follows ;  He  placed  on  fragments  of  bark,  previously  boiled 
to  kill  all  other  germs,  and  also  on  pieces  of  limestone  freshly  broken, 
a  layer  of  Protococcus  mridia  scraped  off  of  a  damp  wall,  and  to  this 
added  the  spores  of  Theloschisles  parielinvB.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
hyphsB  were  seen  to  be  large  and  ramified  ;  wherever  they  came  in 
contact  with  cells  of  the  Protococcua  they  adhered  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  lateral  branches.  Bomet  made  at  the  same  time  parallel  cul- 
tures, without,  however,  bringing  the  germinating  spores  into  proximity 
to  Protoeoecns ;  the  growth  was  much  less,  and  in  no  case  did  he  get 
any  evidence  that  the  hyphse  themselves  formed  gonidia. 

5.  Treub  modified  Bomet's  culture  by  using,  in  some  of  his  experi- 
ments, the  artificially  isolated  gonidia  of  one  species  of  lichen — for  ex- 
ample, of  some  species  of  BamaUna — and  the  spores  of  a  different  one,  as 
Theloic/tisles  parietinus.  He  also  used  glass  slides  for  his  cultures, 
whether  with  gonidia  or  free  al^ae,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to 
sUow  the  drop  of  water  in  which  the  spores  and  gonidia  were  placed 
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to  completely  evaporate  before  placiDg  in  the  moist  chamber.  Bjtak- 
iDfT  precautioDB  to  keep  out  moulds,  by  sappl^ring  the  moist  chamber  with 
air  passed  through  one  or  two  pla^s  of  cotton-wool,  he  succeeded  in 
continuing  the  growth  of  tlie  hypliae  for  three  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  alg»  were  surrounded  by  a  good  number  of  branches 


Fiff.  tiSL—Utneabarbaia,  nat.  size,    a,  a,  apothecia ;  /, disk  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  bark  of  a  tree.— After  Sacha. 
Fig.  S18.— /SItioto  pttlmonacea,  nat  size,    a,  a,  apothecia.— After  Sachs. 

of  the  hyphss,  many  of  which  had  firmly  attached  themselves  to  the 
cells  of  the  algae. 

(e)  The  classification  of  lichens  is  by  no  means  settled. 

The  arrangement  which  is  followed  in  this  country  is  that  of  Profea- 
8or  Tuckerman.*     He  divides  the  order  into  five  tribes,  as  follows: 

Tribe  I.  Parhbliacei. 

Apothecia  rounded,  open,  scutelliform,  contained  in  a  thalline  exciple. 

Family  1.  TTsneei  Roccella,  JRamalina,  Dactylina,  Getrari%  Ewr- 
nia,  Usnea  (Fig.  212),  Alec  otia.  RocceUa  'inctoria  and  other  species  of 
the  genus  furnish  the  dye  known  as  orcbil,  and  chemical  test  "litmus." 
Cetraria  idandiea,  the  Iceland  moss,  is  used  both  as  a  food  and  a  medi« 

*  Edw.  Tuckerman  :  "  Genera  Lichen um  ;  An  Arrangement  of  North 
American  Lichens,"  1872,  and  **  Synopsis  of  N.  A,  Lichens/'  1883. 
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dne.    Spedee  of  EherrUa  are  sometimes  used  for  famish! Dg  yellow 

dyes. 
Family  2.    ParmelieL     Speei  $chneidera,  ThelodchUtes,  Farmelia 

(Fig.  202),  Physcia,  Pyxine.    From  Parmelia  parietina  fine  dyes  have 

beoD  obtained. 
Family  8.  Umbilicariei.     Umbiliect- 

ria,  I 

Family  4.   Peltigerei.     Slicta  (Fig. 

218),  Nephroma,  Peltigera,  SoU/iina.   Stic- 

ta  pulmonaeea  was  formerly  used  in  medi- 

dne,  but  it  lias  fallen  into  disuse,  except- 
ing with  quacks. 
Family  6.  Pannariei    Ileppia,  Pan-      pig.  214.-CWZ«ma  pidpotum, 

naria.  slifi^htly  magnified,  showiDg  the 

JamUy  6.   OoUameL    S^lu^.  LicA-  •!>«"•«>•— After  8«:h,. 

inoj  dynaUsMy   OmphcUaria,  CoUema  (fig.  214),  Leptogittm,  Hydro- 

thyria. 
Family  7.  Lecanorei    Placodium,  Lecanara,  Rinodina,  P&riuaa- 

ria  (Fig.  216,  (7),  Conoirema,  Dirina,  Oyalecta,  Urcedaria,  Thdotrema, 

Oyrostomum,  Lecanora  iarta- 
rea  furnishes  a  dye,  and  L. 
esculenta,  of  Ania  Minor,  sup- 
plies a  valuable  food ;  it  is 
sometimes  "  carried  up  by 
whirlwinds  and  deposited  aftei 
traversing  the  air  for  many 
miles,  i^iving  rise  to  stories  of 
the  miraculous  descent  of  food. 
A  few  years  since,  in  a  time  of 
great  scarcity  at  Enseroum,  a 
shower  of  these  lichens  fell 
most  opportunely,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  inhabitants."* 

Tribe  II.  Lecidbacbi. 

Apothecia  rounded,  open,  pa- 
telliform,  contained  in  a  proper 
exciple. 

Family  1.  GladonieL    BU- 

nified ;  C,  Pgrtuforia  Wulfeni,  sliehtly  inag-   Oladonm     rangiferina    is    the 
nilled,  on  a  piece  of  old  wood.-Affer  Sachs.     ..  Reindeer  moss  "  of  the  Arctic 

regions ;  it  furnishes  a  valuable  food  to  the  reindeer. 

*  Berkeley :  "  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  p.  383. 
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Family  S.  Cksnogoniei    CiBnoffonium, 

Family  a  LecideeL  Bcumycef,  Biatora,  ffeUroihecium,  Lecidtt^ 
BuMa. 

Tbibb  in.  Gbafhidacbi. 

Apothecia  of  various  forms,  frequently  Hrelliform,  in  a  proper  ecu 
dple.     Thallus  crnstaceous. 

Family  1.  LecanactideL    Lecanactis,  PlatygrapTia,  Melaspika, 

Family  2.  OpegrapheL  Opegrapha,  Xylographa,  OraphU  (Fig. 
215,  A). 

Family  8.  Olyphidei    Chiodeeton,  OlyphU. 

Family  4.  Arthoniei    Arthonia,  Myeoporum, 


Tbibb  IV.  Caliciacbi. 

Apothecia  tnrbinate-lentiform  or  g^lobose,  frequently  stipitate,  mar- 
gined by  a  proper  exciple,  the  disk  breaking  up  into  naked  spores, 
which  form  a  compact  muss. 

Family  1.  Sphssropliorei.    8pharophoru»,  Acroscyphus. 

Family  2.  OalicieL    AcoUum,  Calxcium,  Conioeybt. 

Tbibb  V.  Vbbbucabiacbi. 

Apothecia  globose,  in  a  proper  exciple,  bHX»ming  pertuse  with  a  pore. 

Family  1.  Endocarpei.    Endocarpan,  Normandina. 

Family  2.  VerrucarieL  Segestria,  Sfaurothele,  Trypethelium,  Set- 
gedia,  Vtrrucai'ia,  PyrentUa,  Pyrenastrum,  i^rigula. 

(d)  Fossil  lichens  are  extremely  rare,  only  a  few  Tertiary  species  of 
modem  genera  being  recorded. 

408.— Order  UredineaB. — The  Uredinese  are  related  to  the 
foregoing  orders  of  the  Ascomycetes,  and  probably  should  be 
grouped  with  them.  They  are  all  parasitic  in  hiibit,  and  the 
vegetative  portions  of  the  plant-body  are  greatly  reduced, 
leaving  but  little  more  than  the  organs  of  reproduction. 
Their  life-history  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  nothing  is 
yet  known  as  to  their  sexual  organs.  They  are  generally 
polymorphic — that  is,  they  assume,  in  their  production  of 
various  kinds  of  spores,  such  apparently  distinct  forms,  that 
these  have  frequently  been  mistiiken  for  distinct  plants. 

404. — So  far  as  made  out,  the  life-history  of  the  Uredineas 
api>ears  to  be  about  as  follows  :  In  the  spring  there  appear  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves  of  various  plants  dense  masses  of 
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hyphaa,  which  peuetrate  between  the  cells,  causing  the  leaves 
to  become  usually  much  thickened  and  distorted  in  those 
parts  which  are  infested  with  the  parasitic  growths.     Oc- 


V\g.  216.— Several  etagee  of  JPuoHnia  gramlnit.  A,  part  of  a  vertical  section  of  a 
leaf  of  the  Barberry  (Beriberis  vtUgarU),  with  a  yonns  uuopeiied  secidiiim  fruit ;  u. 
epidermis.  /.,  section  of  a  Barberry  leaf,  natural  thickness  at  X  greatly  thickened 
from  k  toward  y;  u,  epidermis  of  the  under  surface;  o,  of  the  upper  narface  ;^,  . 
unopened  lecidiuiu  fruit ;  a,  a,  o,  opened  a^cidiura  fruits  ;  «;?,  ^p,  spermasonia.  //.. 
a  mass  of  teleutospores  on  a  leaf  of  Couch-grass  ( TriHcum  rtpens) ;  0,  the  ruptorea 
epidermis:  b,  sub-epidermal  fibres  of  the  grass  leaf .  III.,  three  uredospores,  wr, 
with  one  teleutospore,  t:  »h,  subhymenial  Eyphfe.  All  highly  mtgnifled.—^ and  /. 
after  Sachf ;  //.  and  ///  after  De  Bary. 

casionally  these  hyphae  are  found  in  other  parenchymatous 
parts  besides  the  leaves,  as  the  petioleSj  young  stems,  and 
even  the  flowers  and  Iruits.     After  a  short  time  there  form 
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jflobular  masses,  which  lie  in  the  parenchyma  just  beneath 
the  epidermis ;  these  are  composed  at  the  boitom  of  an  hyme- 
ninm-like  layer  of  sterigmata  (shown  in  ¥\g,  216,  A  and  /,  as 
a  layer  of  elongated  cells).  Each  sterigma  produces  a  chain 
of  cells,  which  are  at  first  many-sided  from  mutual  pressure, 
but  afterwai-d  spherical.  By  their  growth  these  globular 
masses  finally  burst  through  the  epidermis  (Fig.  216,  L,  p), 
and  soon  afterward,  by  the  rupture  of  the  thin  investing 
layer  of  cells  (peridium),  they  become  opened  and  cup- 
shaped  (Fig.  216,  /.,  a,  a,  a).  The  now  rounded  cells  are  set 
free  as  large  yellow  conidia  (or  secidiospores).  At  one  time 
this  stage  was  supposed  to  constitute  a  distinct  plant,  and  it 
received  the  generic  name  of  ^cidium,  hence  it  is  still 
known  as  the  secidium  stage. 

In  many  (if  not  all)  cases  there  is  a  second  kind  of  repro- 
ductive organ  present,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  secid- 
ium  fruits  just  described.  These  are  smaller  flask-shaped 
cavities,  which  are  filled  with  slender  hair-like  filaments  (Fig. 
216,  Z,  sp,  sp) ;  these  are  the  spermagonia,  and  they  pro- 
duce, by  the  breaking  up  of  the  filaments,  numerous  ex- 
ceedingly small  oblong  bodies,  the  spermatia.  The  function 
of  these  is  not  known  ;  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  the  male  reproductive  bodies,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  of  this  nature. 

406. — The  conidia  (aecidiospores),  when  they  fall  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  projjer  host  plant,  germinate,  and  penetrate 
thestomata,  thus  reaching  the  leaf  parenchyma,  where  a  dense 
mycelium  is  formed.  Upon  this  are  formed,  within  a  short 
time,  stalked  spores  (uredospores.  Fig.  216,  ///.,  ur)  ;  these 
finally  burst  through  the  epidermis,  and  form  orange-colored 
spot^  upon  the  leaves.  The  uredospores  fall  off  very  easily, 
and  germinate  quickly,  giving  rise  immediately  to  another 
mycelium  (Fig.  217,  />),  which  produces  uredospores,  which 
may,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  new  mycelium,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. The  function  of  the  uredospores  is  clearly  the  quick 
reproduction  of  the  fungus. 

406. — After  the  production  of  uredospores  has  continued 
for  some  time,  the  same  mycelium  gives  rise  to  stalked,  thick- 
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walled  bodies  {teleutospores,*  or  pseudo-spores),  which  are 
one,  two,  three,  or  many-celled  (Fig.  216,  ///.,  t).  Like 
the  uredospores,  the  teleutospores  are  produced  beneath  the 

(I 


\ 


(4 


Fig.  917.— PycdrUa  fframinis.  A,  germinating  telentospore.  #,  with  promycellam 
forming  the  sporidla.  up.  B,  similar  proraycelium,  with  9|)orldia.  C,  a  sporidium, 
tp,  germinating  on  a  piece  of  the  under  A(\q  of  a  leaf  of  the  Barberry,  the  mycelium, 
i,  penetrating  the  epiUeimis.  D^  a  iienninating  uredoepore.  m,  fourteen  htxirs  after 
bcius  placed  on  the  leaf  of  a  graste,  forming  a  branched  myceliam.  Highly  magnifledL 
—After  Be  Bary. 

epidermis  of  their  hosts,  which  in  their  growth  they  burst 
through,  and  appear  as  small  rounded  clusters  {sori),  or  more 

*  From  the  Greek  reTievrri,  end  ;  so  named  becaose  it  is  generally  tlie 
last  reproductive  body  of  these  fungi  produced  in  the  season. 
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or  less  elongated  lines.  In  color  they  are  almost  invariably 
brown  or  nearly  black,in  marked  contrast  to  the  reddish  yellow 
(orange)  uredospores.  In  some  cases  they  are  produced  early 
in  the  season,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  appear 
in  the  autumn,  and  then  remain  through  the  winter  upon 
the  dead  stems  of  their  host  plants.  The  following  spring 
the  teleutosporcs  germinate  by  sending  out  a  jointed  filament 
{the  promycelium)  from  each  cell ;  this  grows  to  several  times 
the  length  of  the  teleutospore,  and  then  sends  out  a  few  lateral 
bmnches,  each  of  which  bears  a  small  terminal  cell,  a  sporid- 
ium  (Fig.  217,  A  and  B,  and  Fig.  218).     The  sporidia  are 

extremely  minute,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  are  carried  about 
from  place  to  place  in  the  wind 
with  great  ease.  When  they 
fall  upon  the  proper  plant,  each 
sporidium  sends  out  a  minute 
fihiment,  which  perforates  the 
epidermis-cells,  and  from  these 
passes  into  the  leaf  parenchy- 
ma, where  it  develops  into  a 
mycelium  (Fig.  217,  (7).  From 
this  last  mycelium  the  aecidium 
fruits  first  described  develop. 

(a)  The  life-cycle,  as  above  given, 
is  apparently  abridged  in  some  of 
the  Uredine«e.  Tiie  lecidiuui  and  uredo  atages  are  merged  into  one,  or 
either  the  first  or  second  is  entirely  wanting.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  Phragmidium,  Gfymnosporangium,  Melampwra^  etc. 

(&)  With  most  of  the  species  it  happens  that  the  cecidiospores  (conidia) 
develop  upon  one  host,  and  the  uredospores  and  teleutospores  upon  an- 
other. This  alternation,  which  is  termed  by  De  Bary  hetercscism,  has 
added  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  study  of  these  fungi,  and  pos- 
sibly the  apparent  abridgement  of  the  life-cycle  above  mentioned  may 
in  some  instances  be  only  an  obscure  heteroecism. 

{c)  Thus  far  the  sexual  organs  have  not  been  discovered  ;  Sachs* 
argues  that  they  must  precede  the  sBcidiospores,  and  that  the  secidium 
fruit  is  in  all  probability  the  result  of  a  sexual  act.  He  bases  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  law  that  the  reproductive  organs  of  most  complex  struc- 


Fii?.  218.— (terminal inK  t«Ieuto«tpnre 
of  Pucdnia  MolinUr,  (showing  proniy- 
celintn  and  eporidia.— After  TulaHoe. 


*  '^  Lehrbucb  der  Botanik/'  4te  Auflage,  1874,  p.  881. 
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tore  follow  or  proceed  from  a  sexual  act ;  and  maintains  tbat  tbe  sBcid- 
iom  fruit  is  more  complex  in  structure  than  any  of  the  others.  Ue 
farther  sajs,  "  Tlie  aecidium  fruit  corresponds,  then,  to  the  (xsrithecium  of 
the  Ascomjcetes,  the  secidioepores  to  the  ascospores ;  and  the  uredo* 
epores  and  teleutoepores  are  evidently  differ- 
ent  forms  of  conldia.*'  It  is  very  doubtful, 
bowever,  whether  future  investigrations  will 
prove  the  correctness  of  Sachs'  surmise.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  teleutospores  re- 
sult from  a  sexual  act,  and  tbat  they  are  to 
be  compared  to  the  asci  of  the  Ascomycetes. 
The  teleutospores  are  possibly  reduced  asci, 
containing  one  or  more  large  ascospores ;  in 

K,me  c««9-«.i?..  in  P««.-»ia  ifrffantti-a,.   ^'^^.^v^y^x^ 
outer  investing  membrane  can  be  distinguisli-    ctonaitmK  showing?  the  an- 
ed    after    treatment  with  potable  hydrate,   f il^^^el^  rn"*thr.S,li; 
while  in  Puccinia  ( Uropyxis)  AmorphcB  there    of  the  matui^  teleutonporc. 
is  •'  a  deciduous  outer  coat,"*  which  contains   ^^^Wy  maguifled. 
the  doable  spore,  and  (wlien  moistened)  a  mass  of  jelly.     In  both  these 
cases  the  membranous  covering  closely  resembles  an  ascus  which  fits 
closely  over  its  contained  double  spore.     In  the  genus  Phragmidium 
(Fig.  220),  eppecially  in  younsr  teleutospores,  the  resemblance  to  asci 
and  a&cospores  is  still  more  striking ;  the  so- 
called  "  cells"  of  the  teleutospore  originate  as  so 
many  separate  masses  in  the  interior  of  a  large 
ascus-like  membrane  (Fig  219) ;  in  their  further 
development  the  cells  become  large,  and  at  last 
fill  up  the  whole  cavity,  and  then  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  Fig.  220. 

The  resemblance  of  the  teleutospores  to  re- 
duced a8ci  is  close  enough  to  make  it  probable 
that  sexual  organs  resembling  those  of  Asco- 
mycetes will  be  found  to  precede  them.  This 
is  rendered  the  more  prol^able  from  the  resem 
blance  of  aecidiospores,  spermatia,  and  uredo- 
spores  to  the  conidia,  spermatia,  and  stylosporee 
of  varous  Ascomycetous  funjri.f 
«•    AM    If  .       *  ,  W  The  principal   genera  in  this  order  are 

tosporesor  Phraamidiwn    uromyces  hud  Melampsora  with  one-celled  te- 
tofeSSkrCwke."***^"*"    leutospores.  Puccinia  and  Oymitosporatiffium, 
with  two  cells,  and  Phragmidium  (Fig.  220)  with 
many  cells.    Many  species  are  known,  there  being  in  the  genus  Puo 


*  So  described  by  Berkeley  :  "  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,*" 
1857.  p.  825. 
f  Some  of  these  resemblances  were  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by 
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dnia  alone  from  forty  to  fifty  species  in  the  United  States.  They  at 
tack  many  species  of  Phanerogams,  but  are  scarcely  known  as  para- 
sites upon  Cryptogams.  The  first  stage  was  long  known  as  the  genus 
./Shidium,  and  under  this  many  supposed  species  were  described,  and 
this  is  still  the  case  in  all  English  systematic  works  ;  in  the  same  way 
the  second  stage  gave  rise  to  the  supposed  genera,  Uredo,  Triehcbasis, 
etc.,  and  even  these  are,  to  a  great  extent,  retained  in  the  ordinary 
books,  although  their  autonomy  was  long  since  disproved. 

(e)  One  of  the  beet  known  spedee  of  this  order  is  that  which  appears 
upon  wheat,  oats,  and  some  other  cultivated  grasses,  producing,  or 
rather  being,  the  disease  known  as  RuH  {Puccinia  graminis).  It  ap- 
pears in  the  spring  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Barberry,  developing  there 
the  feddiospores  (conidia),  and  constitutiDg  what  for  a  loDg  time  has 
been  known  as  the  Barberry  Cluster-Cups,  or  Barberry  Rust  (Fig.  216, 
A  and  /.).  Later  in  the  season,  and  usually  after  the  CI  aster-Cups 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Barberry,  the  uredo  stage  begins 
to  make  its  appearance,  first  upon  the  leaves,  and  then  upon  the  stems 
of  tbe  wheat,  oats,  etc. ;  at  first  it  may  be  detected  by  the  pale  yellow- 
ish or  whitish  spots  on  the  leaves  ;  these  mark  tbe  places  where  the 
uredospores  are  beginning  to  form  beneath  the  epidermis.  Within  a 
few  days  the  uredospores  (Fig.  210,  III.,  ur)  break  through  the  epider- 
mis and  expose  long  lines  of  the  orange-red  spores.  Bj  tbe  quick  ger- 
mination of  the  uredospores,  first  produced,  the  fungus  is  greatly 
ir  creased,  so  that  frequently  the  host  plant  is  destroyed  before  reach- 
ing its  maturity.  This  stage  is  known  popularly  as  the  Red  Rust  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  similar  grasses.  Still  later  in  the  season, 
and  nsually  after  the  ripening  of  the  host  plants,  the  dark-colored 
teleutospores  (Fig.  216,  //.)  appear  in  long  black  lines,  sometimes  upon 
the  leaves,  but  more  frequently  upon  the  stems,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  upon  the  uncut  part  of  tbe  stem,  viz.,  the  "  stubble."  This  stage 
is  known  as  the  Black  Rust.  The  teleutospores  remain  upon  the  dead 
stems  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  germinate  and 
produce  sporidia,  which  give  rise  to  a  mycelium  in  the  Barberry 
leaves  (Fig.  217,  A,  B,  and  C). 

De  Bary,t  by  pladng  the  teleutospores  upon  young  leaves  of  the 
Barberry,  succeeded  in  producing  the  secidium  stage,  thus  proving 
Barberry  rust  to  be  but  a  stage  of  Puccinia  gramims.  Similarly  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  aecidiospores  of  Barberry  rust  will  not  grow 
upon  Barberry  leaves,  but  that  when  placed  on  a  leaf  of  wheat,  oats, 

Frederick  Currey.  In  a  paper  **  On  the  Affinities  of  the  Uredine»,"  pre- 
sented to  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences,  May,  1878, 1  pointed  out  that 
the  structural  similarity  of  UredinesB  and  Aecomycetes  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  sexual  organs  of  the  former  preceded  the  teleuto- 
spores. I  did  not  then  know  of  Currey's  paper. 
\  Publiphed  in  Monattber.  d.  BerL  Acad,,  1865. 
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barlej,  etc,  tbej  tend  oat  filameuts,  whdh  pass  thioogh  the  8t<Hnata, 
and  give  rise  to  a  mycelium,  which,  in  aboat  a  week,  produces  uredo- 
Bporea 

(f)  UredineflD  are  easily  obtained  for  study  in  either  the  first,  second, 
or  third  stage.  In  most  species  the  aecidium  stage  occurs  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  the  second  in  spring  or  summer,  and  the  third  in  the 
antumn  ;  in  some  species,  however,  the  teleutoepores  are  produced  in 
the  spring,  as  in  Oymnotporanghim  and  PucdiUa  Anemones. 

{g)  The  sporidia  may  be  obtained  by  placing  pieces  ot  grass  stems 
containing  teleutospores  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  after  soaking  for  a  few 
hours  in  water.  Tlie  teleutospores  should  be  freshly  taken  in  most 
cases  from  those  which  have  remained  upon  the  stems  out-of-doon 
during  the  winter. 

407.— Order  UstilagineflD.  The  plants  which  compoue 
this  order  are  all  parasites  living  in  the  tissaes  of  Phanero- 
gams. Like  the  TJredinead^  the  Ustilaginesd  send  their  my- 
celium through  the  tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  afterward 
produce  spores  in  great  abundance,  which  burst  through  the 
epidermis.  There  is,  however,  in  many  respects  a  greater 
simplicity  of  structure  in  the  plants  of  the  present  order 
than  in  tiie  UredineaB,  and  this  has  induced  eome  botanists 
to  doubt  their  relationship  to  the  last-named  order ;  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  simplicity  is  one  due  rather  to 
degradation  than  to  any  essential  difference  in  structural 
plan. 

408. — The  mycelium  of  the  Ustilagineae  is  well  defined, 
and  consists  of  thick-walled,  jointed,  and  branching  hyphae, 
which  are  generally  of  very  irregular  shape.*  The  hjrphao 
grow  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  as  well  as  within  the  cell 
cavities  of  their  hosts.  They  send  out  suckers  (haustoria), 
which  penetrate  the  adjacent  cells  much  as  in  the  Perono- 
spore» ;  these  are  more  abundant  in  the  compact  tissue  of 
the  nodes  of  stems  than  in  the  long-celled  tissue  of  the  in- 
temodes.  The  mycelium  generally  begins  its  growth  when 
the  host  plant  is  quite  young,  and  grows  with  it,  spreading 
into  its  branches  as  they  form,  until  it  reaches  the  place 
of  spore-formation.     In  perennial  plants  the  mycelium  is 

*  The  following  account  of  tlie  Ustilagineee  is  baaed  upon  an  article  on 
this  order  by  Dr.  A.  Fischer  von  Waldheira,  pnblislied  in  Pringsheim's 
"  JahrbQcher  fur  Wissen.  Bot./'  1869.  A  translation  appeared  in  thq 
TransacHoni  of  the  N.  F.  8taU  Agricultural  Society,  1870. 
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perennial,  the  fungus  reappearing  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  stems,  or  upon  the  new  stems  grown  from  the  same 
roots ;  in  annuals  it  must  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  young 
plants  as  they  grow  in  the  spring. 

409. — The  mycelium  can  be  traced  in  the  Monocotyle- 
dons often  for  long  distances ;  thus  in  the  smut  of  Indian  com 
( Ustilago  Maydis),  at  the  time  the  spores  are  found  in  the 
distorted  grains  the  hyphae  have  been  detected  at  all  inter- 
mediate points  down  to  the  lower  intemodes,  and  in  the 
smut  on  wheat  { Ustilago  carho)  they  have  been  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  plant,  from  the  root  through  the  stem  to 
the  inflorescence.  In  neither  case,  however,  are  the  hyphas 
to  be  found  in  parts  through  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  pass  in  oi-der  to  reach  the  point  where  the  spores 
are  formed ;  thus  they  are  usually  not  found  in  the  leaves 
unless  spores  are  formed  in  them. 

410. — The  formation  of  spores  appears  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  development  of  the  host  plant,  as  they  form 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  latter,  and  are  not  produced 
until  the  growth  of  these  parts  has  taken  place.  Thus  in 
the  Bunt  of  wheat  {Tilletia  caries)  the  spores  are  formed 
only  in  the  young  ovaries ;  in  the  anther  smut  of  the  Si- 
lenem  ( Ustilago  antherarum)  the  spores  are  formed  in  the 
young  anthers  ;  in  one  of  the  smuts  of  the  sedges  ( Ustilago 
urceolorum)  they  form  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ovary,  and 
in  the  smut  of  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  in  the  young  flowers.  In 
cases  like  these  it  is  evident  that  the  time  of  spore-forma- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  flowers  of 
their  host ;  and  if  these  are  earlier  or  later  in  their  appear- 
ance, the  spore-formation  will  vary  accordingly.  In  the 
smut  of  Indian  com  ( Ustilago  Maydis),  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spore-formation  may  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  in  the  ovary  ;  thus  it  not  infrequently  makes 
its  appearance  upon  the  stems,  and  even  upon  the  leaves.  In 
Ustilago  hypogma  the  spores  are  produced  underground 
upon  the  root  of  the  host  plant  {Linaria  spuria),  and  in 
Ustilago  marina,  in  .the  tissues  of  Scirpus  parvulus,  under 
water ;  with  these  two  exceptions,  the  spore-formation  always 
takes  place  in  parts  above  ground. 
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411. — Immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  spores 
the  hyphae  give  rise  to  many  branches,  which  differ  much  in 
appearance  from  the  ordinary  ones.  This  takes  place  in 
those  parts  of  the  host  plant  where  the  spores  are  afterward 
produced.  These  spore-forming  hyphae  are  thicker  than  the 
vegetative  ones,  and  are  more  gelatinous ;  they  are  more  or 
less  granular,  and  they  sometimes  contain  oil  globules. 

412. — The  spores  are  formed  in  Tilleiia  caries  by  little 
lateral  branches  budding  out  upon  the  spore-forming  liyphaB, 
and  acquiring  a  pear-shaped  outline ;  they  become  thicker 
and  more  spherical,  and  each  eventually  secretes  a  dark,  thick 
wall  (Fig.  224,  k'  and  k).  When  mature,  the  spores  become 
free  by  the  drying  up  of  the  attaching  i)ediceL  In  Ustilago 
the  spore-forming  hyphae  break  up  their  contents  into 
spores,  and  in  some  cases — as,  for  example,  in  Ustilago 
May  (lis — the  process  much  resembles  the  formation  of  asco- 
spores  in  asci  (Fig.  221).  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
spore-forming  hyphae  fuse  together  on  account  of  the  gelat- 
inous nature  of  their  envelopes  ;  when  this  takes  place,  the 
spores  are  formed  in  very  irregular  masses  (Fig.  222,  b). 

In  Sorisporium  Saponarics  this  fusing  takes  place  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  the  real  nature  of  the  process  is  greatly 
obscured.  The  spore-forming  hyphae,  which  are  very  abun- 
dant, become  curved  at  their  extremities,  and  many  of  these 
twist  themselves  into  a  little  ball,  and  are  fused  into  a  single 
gelatinous  body,  which  eventually  becomes  a  mass  of  spores. 
The  real  nature  of  the  spore-formation  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  "solitary  spores,'*  which  appear  singly  upon  those 
spore-forming  hyphae  which  do  not  compact  themselves  into 
balls ;  in  these,  the  resemblance  to  asci  containing  single 
ascospores  is  striking  (Fig.  223). 

418. — The  spores,  when  ripe,  have  a  double  wall.  The 
outer — the  epispore — ^is  thick,  usually  brown  or  black,  some- 
times smooth,  but  frequently  more  or  less  rough  by  projec- 
tions, or  marked  by  reticulations  (Fig.  224,  e).  The  inner 
wall — the  endospore — is  a  delicate  colorless  membrane,  which 
protrudes  through  the  ruptured  epispore  in  germination. 

414, — The  germination  of  the  spores  has  been  made  out 
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for  a  few  species  only.*  In  all  which  have  been  examined 
the  spore  sends  out  a  promycelium,  which  is  geneniily  short 
and  jointed,  and  upon  this  several  sporidia  are  produced, 
much  as  in  the  Uredine».  In  Tilletia  caries  the  promyce- 
lium produces  a  tuft  of  slender  branches  (Fig.  224^  h)y  which 


Fro.  sn. 


Pio. 


Fio.  SS8. 


0,  the  end  of  a  spore-fonnlnff  hy- 
epore-formln^  hypha.  conUniing 
rounded  by  the  gelatinoD«  mem- 


Fig.  SSI.— Spore-formation  in  UHUago  MaydU. 
pba  containing  a  row  of  yonng  spores ;  h^  another 
two  yooBf(  spores;  e,  a  ppore  nearly  ripe,  still  tmrrounded 
brane  of  the  nypha.    x  1800.— After  Fischer  vou  Waldheim. 

Fig.  2SS.— Spore-formation  in  UMlaoo  aniherarwn.  a.  an  iM>ii*  ■  •'  gelatinons  hy- 
pha.with  thecontents  distinctly  breaking  op— at  the  lower  end  a  portion  not  yet 
oroken  np ;  &,  a  number  of  gelatinons  hyphe  fused  into  an  irre^lar  mass,  showing 
the  formation  of  mnny  spores  :  e,  a  spore  nearly  ripo,  still  surrounded  by  the  gelat- 
inous hypha  membrane,  also  a  young  spore  upon  a  lateral  branch,  a  and  o  X  ISOO ; 
b  X  900— After  Fischer  von  WaJdheim. 

Fig.  SSS.'Formation  of  **  solitary  spores^^  in  SorUpot  ium  Saponarim.  a,  hvphfe 
with  two  young  spores;  b,  a  spore  at  a  later  stsge;  c,  hyphae  with  spores  in  aifler- 
ent  stages  of  development ;  at  {/  a  thin  wall  has  formed  around  the  contained  pr<»- 


toplasm  as  iu  6 ;  at  c'^  th^  wall  is  much  thicker,  and  at  &*^  it  is  still  thicker. 
After  DeBary. 


X800.- 


have  been  seen  to  unite  laterally  by  a  kind  of  conjugation 
(not,  however,  of  a  sexual  nature,  in  all  probability) ;  from 
these  branches  (called  by  some  writers  "  secondary  spores  ")f 

*  Aooording  to  Fischer  von  Waldheim,  the  germination  of  the  fol- 
lowing species  is  known,  viz.,  Tilletia  entries,  T.  Lolii,  UstUago  an- 
therarum,  U.  floscularum,  U.  carbo,  U,  degtruens,  U.  Maydis,  IT,  reeep- 
UuuUynim,  U.  longissima,  U.  VaiUantii,  Urocystis  pampJiotygodes. 
Uroc.  occuUa. 

f  De  Barj  calls  these  branches  sporidia,  and  what  are  here  callex] 
sporidia,  he  cal)s  secondary  sporidij^ 
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there  grow  out  small  sporidia,  which  germinate  by  sending 
out  a  slender  hypha ;  when  this  hypha  comes  in  contact 
with  the  proper  host  plant,  it  penetrates  the  walls  of  its 


*0\p-  *^ 


Fig.  f24.—TlUelia  catiet.  d,  transverse  st  ction  of  ao  infected  wbeat-ffrain  ;  «,  ripe 
apore  ;  /.  the  flr»t  stage  of  germination  ;  ff^  the  formation  of  a  branching  promyce- 
Ifam,  with  grannlar  protoplasm  in  its  upper  end ;  A,  ihe  formation  of  slender 
branches  which  unite  by  a  l^iiid  of  conjugation  ;  the  ends  of  these  branches  give  rise 
somewhat  later  to  very  small  sporidia,  and  when  the»e  germinate  very  slendi  r  by- 
phse  are  produced,  which  peueirate  the  epidermis  as  at  i ;  kf^  mycelinm  from  the 
yonng  ovary  of  the  wheat— two  small  lateral  branches  are  shown,  from  which  spores 
will  develop  ;  k,  spores  more  fully  developed.— <f,  after  (Ersted  ;  «-A,  after  Tnuuine, 
X4S0  ;i-t,  after  Kuhn,  x  aOO. 

cells,  and  thus  gains  admittance  to  its  interior,  where  it  pro- 
duces a  new  mycelium*  (Fig.  224,  i).     In  Ustilago  carlo  the 

*  This  is  npon  tb«  aatliority  of  Kulm  :  **  Kranklieiten  der  Cnlturjre- 
wftcbse/'  1859.  There  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
Ql)Mrvatiaiui,  apd  they  have  not  been  conftrm^d  bj  i^ny  onf , 
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promyceliom  branches  less  frequently^  and  generally  pro. 
duces  from  three  to  four  sporidia.  In  no  other  case  than 
Tilletia  caries  is  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  fungus  into 
the  host  plant  known. 

415. — No  sexual  organs  have  yet  been  discovered.  They 
are  probably  to  be  looked  for  just  preceding  the  formation 
of  the  spore-bearing  hyphae.  The  uniting  of  the  hypha- 
branches  in  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  Tilletia  caries 
(Fig.  224^  h)  has  probably  no  sexual  significance. 

(a)  In  the  study  of  tbe  mycelium  of  the  UstilagineiB,  the  hyphae 
may  be  made  more  distinct  in  thin  sections  of  the  host  plant  by  tlie 
application  of  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate.  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  treating  the  specimen  for  some  hours  with  thinned  glycerine. 

(6)  In  the  study  of  the  spore  development,  the  specimens  must  be 
examined  in  very  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  This  can 
generally  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  species  which  affect  the  Gram- 
inesp,  by  taking  the  affected  **  suckers  "  or  lateral  branches  of  the  host 
plant,  after  the  spores  are  pretty  well  advanced  on  the  main  stem. 

(e)  Upon  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  the  contents  of  the 
young  spores  become  yellow,  indicting  their  protoplasmic  nature ; 
treated  with  Schultz*8  solution,  the  contents  become  brownish  yellow. 
The  gelatinous  membrane  is  not  colored  by  the  last-named  reagent, 
showing  that  it  is  not  cellulose  ;  but  when  treated  with  a  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate,  it  is  colored  yellow,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  it  is  dis- 
solved. 

(d)  The  ripe  spores  frequently  require  to  be  treated  with  reagents  to 
bring  out  their  structure.  The  endospore  may  be  rendered  visible  by 
the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  which  makes  the  epispore  more 
transparent ;  in^ncentrated  sulphuric  acid*the  structure  of  the  epi- 
spore is  made  much  plainer;  treatment  with  a  solution  of  potassic 
hydrate  causes  the  spore  to  swell  up. 

(«)  In  the  study  of  the  germination  of  the  spores,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  freshly  gathered  spores  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  upon 
moistened  earth,  or  in  an  atmosphere  kept  moist,  as  under  a  ^11-jar. 
Germination  takes  place  in  the  proper  temperature  (20°  to  25°  C.,or  68° 
to  77"  Fahr.)  in  from  three  hours  (Ustilago  longimtna)  to  fifty  or  sixty 
{TiUetia  caries). 

V/)  All  attempts  thus  far  to  determine  experimentally  the  mode  of 
entrance  of  the  fungus  into  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant  have  failed, 
with  the  exception  of  Kuhn's  experiments  upon  IXUetia  caries.  The 
recent  attempts  made  by  Fischer  von  Waldheim  upon  Ustilago  carbo 
and  other  species,  although  made  seemingly  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  utterly  failed.  He  placed  fresh  spores  upon  the  germinated 
8eeU»  of  oats  and  barley,  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  |Y^leta^  aii<) 
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•Iflo  upon  all  parts  of  tlie  young  stems  and  lea^efl.  fie  even  sprinkle* • 
ihe  young  plants  with  germinated  spores,  and  in  one  series  of  expeii- 
tnents  brought  the  youug  rootlets  in  contact  with  the  promycelium 
and  sporidia  of  the  germinating  spores.  In  no  case,  however,  was 
there  any  penetration  of  the  fungus  into  the  host  plant. 

(g)  The  most  important  genus  of  the  order  is  UHilago,  which  con- 
tains many  i{>ecie8,  the  most  common  of  which  are  U.  earbo,  the 
smut  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  many  other  grasses ;  U,  MaydU,  the 
smut  of  Indian  corn ;  U,  dettnuns,  on  Sitaria  g>auca;  U.  tUriculosa, 
on  spedes  of  Polygonum ;  IT.  ureeohrum,  on  many  species  of  Carex, 
TiUeUa  contains  several  species,  but  one  of  which — T,  caries — ^has  yet 
been  detected  in  this  country.  Of  VroryHU  we  have  several  species,  of 
which  U.  cepiUm,  on  onions,  and  U,  pompholygode$,  on  RanunculaoesB. 
are  best  known. 

§  IV.   Class  Basidiomycetes. 

416. — The  plants  of  this  class  are  among  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  fungi.  They  are  mostly  saprophytes,  provided 
with  an  abundant  mycelium,  which  ramifies  through  the 
nourishing  substratum,  and  from  which  there  arises  after- 
ward a  spore-bearing  growth,  the  sporocarp.  The  spores,  of 
which  but  one  kind  is  yet  certainly  known,*  are  produced 
upon  slender  outgrowths  from  the  ends  of  enlarged  cells, 
termed  basidia.  The  basidia  are  usually  so  arranged  as  to 
form  an  hymenlum,  which  is  at  length  external  in  Hymeno- 
mycetes,  and  internal  in  most  Gasteromycetes. 

417. — The  sexual  organs  probably  precede  the  formation 
of  the  sporocarp,  but  they  have  been  but  little  studied. 
(Ersted  discovered!  bodies  in  Agaricus  variabilis  which, 
judging  from  his  description,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  sexual  organs  of  Peziza,  Whether  they  occur  through- 
out the  class  is  at  present  entirely  unknown,  and  as  (Er- 
sted's  discovery  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers, 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Basidiomy- 

*  (Ersted,  in  "  Kongeli^e  Danske  Yidenskabemes  Selskabs  Forhand- 
linger,"  Copenha}]rt*D,  1865  (translated  in  Qr.  Jour.  Mic.  Science,  1868,  p. 
18),  describes  certain  little  stalked  bodies  which  he  found  growing?  upon 
^e  mycelium  of  Agaricus  variabilis,  and  which  he  regards  as  conidial 
in  their  nature.    Spermatia  also  occur  on  tlie  TremellinL 

f  Descri1>e  1  in  his  iwper  just  referred  to  above. 
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cetes  must  be  considered  as  involved  in  much  doubt  Two 
orders  may  be  readily  separated  in  this  class^  the  Gasteromy- 
cetes  and  the  Hymenomycetes. 

418.— Order  Gktsteromyoetes.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  saprophytes,  producing  sporocarps  which  are  often  of 
large  size,  and  usually  of  a  more  or  less  globular  outline, 
sometimes  long-stalked.  The  spores  are  always  borne  in  the 
intenor  of  more  or  less  regular  cavities,  and  from  these  they 
escape  by  the  drying  and  rupture  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
419.— The  mycelium  of  the  Gasteromycetes  penetrates  the 
substance  of  decaying  wood,  and  the  soil  filled  with  decaying 
organic  matter.  It  is  composed  of  colorless  jointed  hyphae, 
which  usually  aggregate  themselves  into  cylindrical  root- 
like masses.  After  an  extended  vegetative  period,  the  my- 
celium forms  upon  its  root-like  portions  small  rounded 
bodies,  the  young  sporocarps,  which  increase  rapidly  in  size, 
and  assume  the  form  characteristic  of  the  different  genera. 

420. — The  sporocarps  are  composed  of  h}^h8B  which  are 
much  interlaced  ;  in  the  interior  they  are  more  loosely  ar- 
ranged, while  externally  they  form  a  more  or  less  well-defined 
limitary  tissue,  the  peridium.  In  some  genera  the  peridium 
is  composed  of  two  or  more  layers,  as  in  the  Earth-star  {Geas* 
ter).  The  spores  are  borne  upon  hymenial  layers  which  line 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  sporocarp.  The  basidia  upon 
which  the  spores  are  borne  are  the  rounded  or  elongated  ter- 
minal cells  of  hypha-branches ;  each  basidium  bears  four  or 
more  (frequently  eight)  spores  upon  the  ends  of  as  many 
small  projections  (spicules).  In  Phallus  and  its  allies  the 
hymenial  cavity  lies  beneath  the  double  peridium  and  paral- 
lel to  its  surface  ;  when  the  spores  are  formed,  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  axial  portion  of  the  sporocarp,  the  hymenium 
is  carried  up  through  a  rent  in  the  apex  of  the  peridium  and 
the  spores  thus  set  free.  In  the  Earth-star  {Geaster),  Puff- 
ball  {Lycoperdon),  and  their  allies,  the  hymenial  cavities  are 
numerous,  of  irregular  shape,  and  scattered  through  the  tis* 
sue  of  the  sporocarp.  The  spores  are  set  free  by  the  rupture 
of  the  peridium,  and  the  drying  of  the  whole  sporocarp, 
thus  reducing  its  interior  hyphae  to  a  fine  powder.     In  the* 

Puff-ball  the  single  peridium  rtiptures  irregularly,  but  in  the 
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Earth^tar  the  outer  peridium,  which  is  dense,  and  when  dry 
quite  hard,  splits  from  the  top  into  partially  separated  seg- 
ments, which  recurve  and  expose  the  inner  more  delicate  perid- 
ium ;  the  latter  ruptures  more  or  less  regularly  at  the  top,  and 
thus  allows  the  escape  of  the  spores  and  dusty  broken-up 
hyphsB. 

421. — In  the  curious  little  Crucibulum  and  its  allies  the 
structure  and  mode  of  development  are  much  more  compli- 
cated. The  mycelium,  which  grows  over  the  surface  of  de- 
caying wood,  forms  first  a  rounded  mass  of  hyphse  in  its 
centre  ;  this  becomes  cylindrical,  and  then  undergoes  several 
remarkable  changes.  In  the  interwoven  hyphae  of  the  inte- 
rior, at  certain  points,  there  is  a  veiy  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  hyphad  and  the  density  of  the  tissue  ;  this  takes 
place  with  such  regularity  that  several  round  bodies  are 
formed.  The  interior  of  each  of  these  round  bodies  is  at 
first  composed  of  interwoven  hyphae,  but  these  become  mu- 
cilaginous, and  finally  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  central 
cavity  in  each  mass ;  into  these  cavities  hypha-branches  now 
grow,  and  line  them  with  an  hymenial  layer  of  spore-bearing 
basidia.  The  round  bodies  are  thus  sporangia.  While  the 
above-described  changes  are  going  on,  the  tissue  lying  between 
the  sporangia  undergoes  conversion  into  mucilage,  and  be- 
comes entirely  dissolved,  leaving  only  a  surrounding  wall 
(the  peridium),  and  slender  pedicels  composed  of  hyphae, 
which  support  the  sporangia.  When  these  changes  are  com- 
pleted, the  peridium  ruptures  at  the  top  and  opens  out, 
forming  a  cup-shaped  receptacle,  in  which  the  sporangia  lie 
The  sporocarp  of  Crucibulum  is  thus  a  much  more  highly 
developeu  organism  than  that  of  Lycoperdon^  although  not 
differing  from  it  in  any  essential  point  of  structure. 

422. — No  sexual  organs  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
Gasteromycetes,  but  analogy  points  to  their  probable  exist- 
ence upon  the  mycelium  just  previous  to  the  first  appearance 
of  the  spore-bearing  portion  of  the  plant  (sporocarp). 

423. — The  mode  of  germination  of  the  spores  is  as  yet 
*bnost  entirely  unknown. 

{a)  The  principal  genera  of  the  Gasteromjcetee  are  PhaUui,  which  in- 
cldes  the  common  Stink-liorn ;  Lycop&rdon  indudin^  several  upeciee  o^ 
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Puff-balls,  of  wbicU  the  best  known  Is  L,  giganteum,  the  Qi&nt  Poff- 
ball,  an  edible  species,  from  ten  to  thirty  cm.  in  diameter ;  Qea^er, 
the  Earth-stars,  including  several  species,  and  CntcibtUum,  of  which  C. 

wilga/re  is  very  common. 

ip)  This  order  presents 
no  unusual  difficulties  to 
the  student,  and  it  is  one 
which  should  receive  more 
attention  than  it  has  hith- 
erto. For  the  study  of 
the  structure  the  speci- 
mens should  be  taken  in 
their  earlier  f^tages,  as  but 
little  can  be  made  out 
after  the  hyphse  begin 
breaking  up  or  dissolving. 

424.  —  Order  Hy- 
menomycetes.  These 
plants  are  doubtless  to 
be  regai'ded  as  the 
highest  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll -  free  Carpo- 
sporeae.  They  are  not 
only  of  considerable 
size  (ranging  from  one 
to  twenty  centimetres, 
or  more,  in  height), 
but  they  present  a 
structund  complexity 
which  is  so  much 
greater   than  that  of 

Pig.  925.— Deyelopment  of  Agaricus  campestrw.   the  other  Orders,  that 
i4,  nnderground  mycelinm  (m),  bearing  nameroas     ,  x  i_    j.  i. 

yoiuig  Bporocarps  of  various  sizes,  /..vertical  pec-  tllCy  Cannot  DUt  be  rC- 
tioQ  of  a  young  gporocarp,  showing  its  attachment  \    ^  j  i       v  •    i       < 

to  the  mycelinm,  m.  //.,  vertical  section  of  an  gardeCl  aS  the  nignOSt 
older  sporocarp,   showing  the  annular  opening,  /.      »    xv  ^    #„^«.;  T  \\^r^ 

III.,  the  same  at  a  still  later  stage.  /F.,  yonug  eporo-  01    tne    lUngl.         IjIKO 

SSInSi^  o}"Jhe%i  X'rX^r^Z  'Si^y^  the     Gaateromjcetes, 

jonng  sporocarp.  All  natural  size.— AOer  Sachs.  dant  myCClium  Under- 
ground, or  in  the  substance  of  decaying  wood;  it  fre- 
quently consists  of  multitudes  of  whitish  jointed  hyph», 
which  are  loosely  interwoyen,  but  in  some  cases  they  be-. 
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come  densely  felted  into  toagh  masses  five  to  ten  or  more 
millimetres  in  thickness,  and  of  many  centimetres  in 
breadth  and  length ;  it  frequently  also  becomes  compacted 


Fifl;.  296.— il,  croes-sectlon  of  the  gille  or  lamella  (/),  of  Agarieus  campettrU ;  A, 
portiou  of  pfleue  ;  B^  section  of  one  of  the  silli*,  more  highly  ro«gn1flod  ;  t  the  cen- 
tral tissue  of  the  fi^ill  {tranui);  sh,  thi;  mih-hymcnial  layer  of  nhort,  rounded  celln  ; 
Ay,  hymeniiini.  U,  a  small  portion  of  B,  more  highly  magnified  { «  560) :  t.  trama; 
JA,  snb-hymenial  layer ;  g.  voung  basidia  and  paraphyses  ;  ^«  basidium  with  spores 
In  earliest  stage;  s'^  basidiiim  wirh  spores  nearly  ripe  :  «''',  ha^idium  with  ripe 
spores;  t^'^^  basidlmn  from  which  the  ripe  spores  have  fallen.— After  Sachs. 

into  cylindrical  root-like  forms  (Fig.  225,  A,  m).  Upon  the 
mycelium  there  arise,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  vege- 
tation, small  rounded  or  oblong  masses,  the  young  sporo- 
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carps.  These  are  composed  of  parallel  tertical  hyph^, 
which  grow  upward,  and  finally  bend  out  laterally,  or  send 
ont  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  forming  the  umbrella-shaped 
pileus  common  in  many  of  the  genera  (Fig.  225,  F.,  A). 

426. — In  the  common  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris) 
the  young  sporocarp  is  at  first  composed  of  a  mass  of  similar 
hyphae  (Fig.  226,  /.) ;  somewhat  later,  however,  an  annular 
opening  a  little  below  the  apex  is  visible  in  a  longitudinal 
section  (Fig.  225,  IL,l);  this  enlarges,  and  the  overlying 
tissue  becomes  the  pileus  (Fig.  225,  ///.,  IV.,  and  V.,  7i), 
while  that  between  the  opening  and  the  margin  of  the  sporo- 
carp becomes  the  "veil"  (Fig.  225,  IV,  and  F.,  v),  which 
finally,  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  pileus,  becomes  rup- 
tured, leaving  an  annular  fragment  (the  ring,  or  annulus)  sur- 
rounding the  stalk  of  the  fully  developed  sporocarp.  XTpon 
the  under  surface  of  the  pileus  the  hyphae  form  a  great 
number  of  thin  radiating,  plates  or  lamellae,  the  so-called 
gills,  and  upon  their  surfaces  there  develops  an  extended 
h3rmenial  layer.  The  hymenium  consists  of  elongated  cells, 
which  are  slightly  club-shaped,  and  placed  closely  side  by 
side  perpendicular  to  the  gill  surfaces  (Fig  226,  B  and  C), 
Some  of  these  cells,  the  basidia,  are  somewhat  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  have,  in  this  species,  two,  and  in  most  others, 
four,  slender  projections,  upon  which  spores  (basidiospores) 
are  eventually  produced  (Fig.  226,  C,  s',  s",  s'").  Here  and 
there  upon  the  hymenium  there  may  be  found  larger  bladder- 
shaped  cells,  looking  like  overgrown  sterile  basidia ;  their 
significance  is  not  known,  and  they  have  received  the  name 
of  Cystidia  (Fig.  226a).  In  some  other  genera  the  hyme- 
nium, instead  of  extending  over  lamellae,  is  found  lining  the 
walls  of  vertical  pores,  as  in  Polyporus,  or  covering  depen- 
dent spines,  as  in  ffydnum,  or  spread  out  ou  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  sporocarp,  as  in  Stereum. 

426. — The  development  of  the  spores  of  the  Hymeno- 
mycetes  takes  place,  according  to  De  Bary,*  as  follows  :  The 
young  basidia,  which  have  much  the  shape  of  the  young  asci 

♦  "  Morphologie  and  Pliysiologie  der  Pilze,  Flecbten,  and  Mjxomy- 
oeten,"  1866,  p.  Ill,  et  seq. 
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of  the  Ascomycetes  (Fig.  196,  a,  hy  and  c),  are  filled  with 
granular  protoplasm  ;  when  the  projections  (sierigmata) 
make  their  a]){)earance,  the  protoplasm  in  the  basidium 
passes  into  them,  and  is  slightly  withdrawn  from  its  lower 
end.  Each  sterigma  swells  at  its  extremity  into  a  bladder- 
shaped  body,  the  young  spore,  and  as  it  enlarges  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  basidium  is  passed  into  it  By  the  time  the 
spores  are  full  grown  the  protoplasm  has  nearly  all  disap- 
peared from  the  basidia.  The  spores,  when  rii)e,  separate 
themselyes  from  the  sterigmata  by 
a  transverse  partition,  and  soon 
faUoff. 

427. — With  regard  to  the  ger- 
mination of  the  spores  but  little  is 
known,  but  in  CoprinuSy  according 
to  Van  Tieghem,*  they  give  rise  to 
a  mycelium,  and  this  is  probably 
the  case  with  all. 

428. — The  existence  of  sexual 
organs  in  the  Hymenomycetes  is 
still  inyolved  in  much  doubt  (Er- 
sted  describedf  long  ago  certain 
bodies  which  he  discovered  on  the 
mycelium  of  Aqaricus  variahilis      _ 

iust   before   the   formation    of    the     the  hymenlum  of   G^mnhidium. 
mi.  ji  *u   ^  <>f  sterile  cell8  :  b.  bai*iaia— each 

sporocarp.     They  are  described  as   with  mme  of  the  i^iHiri  h  ait«ched ; 

consisting  of    two    kinds   of    CeUs,     ^'.^cjstidlum. -After  DcSeyne., 

viz.,  (1)  single  curved,  and  almost  reniform  cells,  which  grow 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  hyphae  ;  they  are  .02  mm.  long  and 
about  .01  mm.  in  diameter,  and  appear  to  be  separated  from 
the  hyphsB  from  which  they  grow  by  a  septum  ;  (2)  very  slen- 
der filifonn  cells,  which  grow  out  from  beneath  the  former. 
(Ersted  saw  (in  two  instances)  a  union  of  these  two  organs. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sporocarp  was  the  result 
of  a  growth  due  to  several  such  unions — i.e.,  that  the  sporo- 
carp was  the  result  not  of  one,  but  of  several  fertilizations. 


♦  "CompteB  renduB,"  1875. 

f  In  the  work  already  cited  in  the  foot-note  on  p.  823. 
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For  some  reason  these  observations  have  fallen  out  of  notice, 
and  they  still  are  wanting  confirmation.  The  close  resem- 
blance  of  these  organs,  as  described,  to  the  sexual  organs  of 
Feziza,  renders  it  probable  that  they  are  actually  sexual  in 
their  nature. 

429. — More  recently  Heess  has  published  the  results 'of 
his  observations  upon  Coprinus  stercorarius.*  He  found 
thjit  upon  short  lateral  branches  of  the  young  mycelium 
many  minute  bodies  (spermatia)  are  produced  ;  these,  after 
falling  oflf,  come  in  contact  with  a  thick  three-celled  body 
(carpogoninm  ? ),  which  they  are  supposed  to  fertilize. 
Afterward  from  the  basal  cell  numerous  filaments  grow 
out,  and  eventually  give  rise  to  the  sporocarp.f 

(a)  In  tlie  etadj  of  the  tiaeaes  of  the  Hjmenomycetes  yoang  and 
perfectly  fresh  specimens  are  the  best ;  where  this  is  impossible  they 
may  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  aud  then  studied  at  leisure.  Thin  trans> 
▼erse  sections  of  the  gills  will  Invariably  show  bandia  and  spores. 

(b)  The  genera  of  this  order  di^r  not  only  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  hymen i am,  bat  also  as  to  the  form  of  the  sporocarp.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  it  is  symmetrical  and  stalked,  as  in  the  common  Mush- 
room, or  unsymmetrical  and  sessile,  as  in  many  species  of  Pdpporui, 
The  texture  of  the  sporocarp  also  varies  from  soft  and  deUqueecent  to 
hard  and  durable. 

(e)  The  more  common  genera  are  Agarieu$^  with  several  hundred 
species,  Boletus,  PolypoTUi,  Hpdnum,  Stereum,  and  Claf>ana. 

(d)  Nearly  related  to  the  Hymenomycetes,  if  not  indeed  to  beindaded 
with  them,  are  the  Tremelliki,  which  are  gelatinoos  fungi,  upon  whose 
uneven  surfaces  is  spread  an  hymenial  layer,  composed  of  basidia  re- 
sembling those  of  Hymenomycetes.  Sachs  regards  these  plants  as  con- 
stituting a  group  related  to,  but  distinct  from,  Hymenomycetes. 

(e)  Many  species  are  edible  aod  nutritious.  Agarieus  campettri$,  the 
Mushroom,  is  commonly  cultivated.     Dr.  M.  A.  Curtis  found  in  North 

♦  Dr.  Max  Reesi*,"  Zur  Befruchtnngsvorgangbei  den  Basidiomyceten,** 
1875.  Van  Tieghem,  in  "Comptes  rendus,**  1875,  p.  373,  makes  pub- 
lie  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  Reess,  but  a  few  months  later  he  withdraws  his  statements  : 
"  Comptes  rendus,"  1876,  p.  877. 

f  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  paper  by  W.  G.  Smith  in 
"  Grevillea,"  1875,  p.  58,  in  which  he  describes  a  fertilization  of  the 
spores  by  spermatozoids  developed  by  the  cystidia.  The  many  other 
evident  errors  in  the  paper  make  the  value  of  his  observations  upon 
the  supposed  organs  of  fertilization  exceedingly  doubtful 
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CSarolina  thirty.eight  edible  Bpe<iea  of  Agarieus, eleven  of  BoUluB,  nine 
of  Pclyporus^  seven  of  Hydnum,  and  thirteen  of  CtaDaria, 

(/)  PdypoH'es  Bowmam  of  the  Carboniferoas  is  the  oldest  known 
member  of  this  order.  In  the  Tertiary  the  modern  genera  Leruntes, 
Poiyporu9,  and  Hydnum  are  represented. 


*  §  V.  Class  CnARACEiE. 

430. — In  this  small  group  of  chlorophyll-bearing  aquatic 
plants  the  sexual  organs,  while  still  preserving  essentially 
the  structure  common  to  other  Carposporeae,  present  con- 
siderable modifications.     The  female  organ   consists  of  a 
"  central  cell "  or  carpogonium  (Fig.  227,  c),  which  is  the 
terminal  one  of  a  row  of  cells  (a, 
J,  Cy  Fig.  227).     From  the  basal 
cells  there  grow  out  five  elongat- 
ed cells  (d,  d,  Fig.  227),  which    ii 
take  an  upward   direction    and 
surround  the  carpogonium ;  they 
cohere  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  covering.      The  top  of 

,,  .  ,      .  i_      11     1  Wg.    827.— Development  of   the 

this  envelopmg  sheath  becomes   carpogoniam  or  muua  juxuu, 

^^^AiGr^A    ;«4-«  «  ^««4««4.:««.  ««^«,«     shown  in  vertical  section,  partly  dia- 
moainea   into  a  projecting  crown     grammatic.    a,  very  early  Htage  ; 

of  five  (or  by  division  ten)  more   5..'\*.Sf"?i/iu"cJrif'?.'l2d"'SS 
or  less  divergent  cells  (i,  i,  Fig.    &^^'ee".i..  Vti.e'^.tT.SSS: 

227  Bj  and  c,  Fig.  228,  A).  H.  be'usr.«r;it??e.ri^. 

Finally,  the  whole  envelope  be-    ciowd  the  central  ceii,  c,- ii,  ceiu 

•"      .  \  which  form  a  cn>wn  upon  the  en- 

COmeS    twisted,    so   that  each   en-     veloping  cella.  x  aoo.— After  Sacha. 

veloping  cell  i)a8ses  spirally  around   the  cai-pogonium  {A, 
Fig.  228). 

481. — The  male  organ,  or  antheridium,  consists  of  a 
globular  body  composed  externally  of  eight  spherically  tri- 
angular cells,  called  the  shields,  which  are  united  by  their 
zigzag  margins  (a.  Fig.  228,  A),  From  the  centre  of  each 
shield  there  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  antheridium  a 
cylindrical  cell  {manubrium)^  and  upon  each  of  these  there 
are  borne  large  numbers  (twenty  to  twenty-five)  of  long 
coiled  and  bent  many-celled  filaments  {b  and  c,  Fig.  229). 
Each  filament  qontain?  from  one  to  two  hundred  cells^ 
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which  are  at  first  filled  with  granular  protoplasm ;  after- 
ward each  cell  develops  a  single  spirally  coiled  spennato- 
zoid.  When  the  antheridium  is  mature — t.«.,.when  the 
spermatozoids  are  fully  formed — the  shields  separate  from 
each  other,  and  thus  expose  the  filaments  (Fig.  229).  The 
spermatozoids  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  fila- 
ment cells ;  each  consists  of  a  slender  spiral  thread  of  proto- 
plasm, thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  provided  at 

the    more   attenuated  ex- 
tremity with  two  very  del- 
icate and  greatly  elongated 
;  cilia   (Fig.    229,   d).      By 

means  of  these  cilia  the 
spermatozoids  mov6 
through  the  water  with  a 
spiral  rotary  motion. 
432.— Fertilization  takes 
fi  place  by  the  entrance  of 

spermatozoids  through  the 
orifice  between  the  diverg- 
ing cells  of  the  crown  ;  they 
come  in  contact  with  the 
/rSSu^^Z'WSteSr^r^.e^  apex  of  the  carpogonium, 
r^n'Sar,t^/^r/t:,31?^iRSl  "  where  the  cell-waU  is  ap- 

ing  oellB ;  <?,  crown  of  five  ceUs  at  apex;  /3,  parcutlv  absent  :'*  aS   a  re- 
sterile  lateral  leaflets;  ^^  lai^  lateral  leaf-  ^  ,,        /    xi.-  •  xt 
let  near  the  fruit ;  /3'',  bractcoles  springing  SUlt     Of     tniS    UniOn,     the 
from  the  basal  node  of  the  reproductive  or-  envelopiniT      CClls      beCOme 
gans.     J?,  a  young  antheridium,  a,  and  »      ,  .   ,     '^     ^  „    ,     ,        , 
young  carpogonium.  ek:    w,  nodal  cell  of  thicker    Walled,    hard,   and 
l*-af :  t/,  iniermediaie  cell  between  v>  and  the  ,      ,           •,         ,       .          . 
basal  node  cell  of  the  antheridium ;  /,  carlty  dark  -  COlorcd,     lOrminir     a 
of  the  intemode  of  the  leaf ;  6r,  cortical  cells  i                 ji         •  l-               !• 

of  the  leaf.  A  X  about  88 ;  B  x  a40.-After  oense  and  resisting  coating 
^^^'  to  the  fully  formed  carpo- 

spore  within.  The  seed-like  sporocarp  thus  formed  soon 
separates  itself  from  the  parent  plant  and  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  where  it  remains  until  the  advent  of  favor- 
able conditions  for  germination. 

438.— In  germination  the  sporocarp  gives  rise  first  to  a 
simple  structure  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells  (the  pro- 
embryo),  and  from  this  the  more  complex  sexual  plant  is 
•  developed  by  the  growth  of  a  lateral  bud-cell.     The  sexuaj 
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planfc  is  composed  of  a  jointed  stem,  which  bears  whorls  of 
leaves  at  regular  intervals.  The  stem  is  one-celled  in  trans- 
verse section,  as  in  Nitell^,  or  it  has  a  large  axial  cell,  which 
is  surrounded  by  many  long  narrow  ones,  which  form  a 
cortical  envelope,  as  in  many  species  of  Chara.  In  some 
species  the  stem  and  leaves  become  incrusted  with  lime,  giv- 
ing to  them  a  good  deal  of  hardness  and  brittleness. 

(a)  Tlie  class  la  readily  divisible  into  two  orders — Nite11e».and 
Chare».» 

Order  Kitellees. — In  this  order  the  stem  and  leaves  are  always 
naked—t.tf.,  not  cor- 
ticated; the  leaves 
are  in  whorls  of 
five  to  eight,  and 
bear  large  leaflets, 
which  are  often 
many  -  celled.  The 
sporooaipfl  arise  sin- 
g\y  or  in  clusters  in 
the  forkings  of  the 
leaves,  and  each  has 
a  crown  consisting 
of  two  saperimposed 
whorls  of  five  cells 
each. 

These  delicate 
plants  occar  in 
ponds  and  streams, 
and  are  rarely  more 
than    a    few    ccnti- 


■^^ms^ 


m  Tir-f  ff         ^*f'  ^^'—Ohara/ragilis    a,  an  isolated  shield,  m,  seen 

1  wo  genera — JVueUa   from  within,  with  manu  .rlnm  boarinj?  ihofllamenU,  b,  in 

ft.nd    TnlvTwIla arft    which  the  spermatuzoidt)  nre  developed  ;  c,  a  email  portion 

ana  i  aiypeiia  are  ^^  ^.,^  ^j  ^^^  fllament^  th  •  Hperraatozolds  not  shown  :  rf, 
distinguished  by  the  two  free  spermatozoids,  a  and  6  X  50 ;  o  and  (2  x  300.— 
position  of  the  anthe-   ^^^'  '^^^^ «^- 

ridium,  which  is  terminal  upon  the  single  node  of  the  primary  leaf  in 
the  former,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  lateral,  and  the  primary  leaf  has 
two  or  three  nodes. 
The  species  of  NiteUa  (ten  to  6rteen  of  which  are  American)  are  ar- 

♦  What  follows  is  mainly  from  a  synopsis  of  the  Cliaracefe,  furnished 
for  this  work  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Allen,  the  autbor  of  "  Chnraceae  Americanas," 
now  issuing  in  numbei^.  Use  has  al»o  been  made  of  Dr.  B.  D.  Hal- 
sted's  paper  on  the  **  Casnification  and  Description  of  the  American 
species  of  Charapew,"  published  in  Proc,  Boston  8oe,  Jiat.  Eist ,  1879. 
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ranged  under  three  tribes ;  our  more  common  spedea  only  are  given 
below. 

Tribe  A. — MijnarihrodactyUB,  with  the  terminal  aegments  of  the 
leaves  one-celled. 

N,  flexilis,  N,  traMH/ucem,  N.  gelatinosa. 

Tribe  B. — Dia/rthrodaUyla^  with  the  ultimate  segmenta  of  the 
leaves  two-celled. 

N,  gracQiU,  2f.  tenuimma. 

Tribe  €• — PolyarihrodactyUB,  with  the  ultimate  segments  of  the 
leaves  three  to  six-celled. 

N,  eapittata,  N,  irUricaia. 

Tlie  genus  TolypeKa  contnins  about  a  dozen  known  species,  most  of 
which  are  American. 

Order  CharesB. — In  this  order  the  stem  and  leaves  are  sometimes 
naked,  and  sometimes  corticated ;  the  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  six  to 
twelve,  and  their  bracts  or  leaflets  are  always  one-celled.  The  sporo- 
carps  arise  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  and  each  has  a  crown  of 
one  whorl  of  five  cells. 

These  plants  resemble  the  Nitelless  in  size  and  habit.  The  species 
are  separated  into  two  genera,  Lychnothamnus  and  Chora,  The  former 
has  no  representatives  in  America ;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  an- 
theridia  being  by  the  side  of  the  carpogonia  instead  of  below  them,  as 
is  the  case  in  Chara. 

The  species  of  Cha/ra  are  arranged  under  three  tribes ;  there  are 
about  a  dozen  representatives  in  America,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  here  given. 

Tribe  A, — AtiephancB,  with  no  circle  of  stipules.  No  American 
representative. 

Tribe  3, — Haplostephanm,  with  a  circle  of  stipules  consisting  of  a 
simple  series  of  cells. 

Ch,  coroncUa,  Ch.  HydropUys* 

Tribe  C — Dip^OBUphajUB,  with  tbe  stipular  ring  double. 

Ch.f<Btidat  Ch.fragilu,  Ch.  gymnapus. 

(&)  Tbe  genus  C/uira  is  a  very  old  one  ;  some  species  occur  in  the  Sec- 
ondary (Jurassic)  strata,  and  in  tlio  Tertiary  (of  Europe)  they  are  very 
abundant,  no  less  than  thirty-seven  species  being  recorded  by  Schim- 
per.*  According  to  Lestquereux  f  no  fossil  species  of  Cbaracess  have 
yet  been,  discovered  in  Amnrica,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact,  for  at 
the  present  time  the  plants  of  this  group  are  as  abundant  here  as  in 
Europe,  and  tlie  sporocarps  possess  great  durability  and  are  likely  to 
be  preserved  as  fossils. 

♦  "Traits  de  Pal^ntologie  Veg^tale,"  par  W.  Ph.  Schimper,  Paris, 
18e9-1874. 

t " Contributions  to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western  Territories; 
Part  U.,  The  Tertiary  Flora,"  by  Leo  Lesquereux,  Washington,  1878. 
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VI.  Thb  Classification  of  Thallophytes. 

(1.)  The  classification  of  tbe  Thalloplijtps,  oatlined  in  the  preceding 
pagee,  is  essentially  that  given  by  Sachs  in  the  foarth  edition  of  his 
'*  Lehrbach."  Sachs,  however,  considered  the  Protophjta,  Zygosporeie, 
OoeporefiB,  and  CarposporesB  to  be  Classes,  whereas  in  tliis  boolL  they  are 
raised  to  Divisions,  co-ordinate  with  Brvophyta,  Pteridophyta.  and  Pha- 
nerogamia.  It  is  evident,  even  from  the  hasty  examination  slietched  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  there  are  three  well-marlced  kinds  of  repro- 
ductive apparatus  in  the  Thallophytes,  which  are,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  distinct.  There  are,  of  coarse,  here  and  there  cases  in  which 
one  kind  merges  into  another,  but  this  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  observed 
in  everything  else  throughout  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  doubtful  cases,  the  fact 
yet  remains  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  reproductive  apparatus  in  the 
Thallophytes,  which  are  as  readily  distinguishable  as  are  those  of  the 
Cormophyte  Divisions,  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta,  and  Phanerogamia. 

(3.)  Of  the  differentiation  of  tissues  we  know  less ;  but  enough  is 
known  to  warrant  the  statement  that,  as  in  the  Divisions  of  theCormo- 
phytes,  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  complexity  as  we  pass  from 
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the  lower  to  the  higher  Thallophytes.  Thus  the  ZygoeporeiB,  aa  a  role, 
are  single  cells  {Dumidiacea  and  DiatamacecB),  or  rows  of  oells  (Zygn^ 
macem^  etc.),  of  simple  structure ;  the  OosporeaB  are  generally  single 
cells  of  a  complex  structure  ((Mcblcuitea),  rows  of  diffei-eniiated  cells 
((EdoganieoB),  or  even  tissues,  forming  structures  which  have,  in  some 
cases,  a  close  approximation  to  stems  and  leaves  (FuMMa) ;  the  Car- 
poepore®  are  all  multicellular ;  the  lower  ones  are  made  up  of  rows  of 
cells,  which  are  generally  united  into  a  plant-body  (sporocarp  of  A^co- 
mpeetes  and  BasidiomyceUs),  while  in  the  higher  ones  there  are  tissues 
which  form  stems  and  leaves  (some  FloridecB  and  Characea). 

(8.)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  then,  that  the  three  Thallophyte  groups 
Zygosporeae,  Oosporese,  and  Carpoeporen,  are  as  much  entitled  to  rank  as 
Divisions  as  are  those  of  the  Cormophytes.  The  Protophyta  constitute 
a  provisional  group,  but  while  it  is  very  likely  that  many  of  the  forms 
now  included  in  it  maybe  placed  elsewhere  when  they  are  better  un- 
derstood, it  is  extremely  improbable  that  all  will  be  thus  disposed  of  ; 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  group  may  be  preserved,  very  likely  in 
a  modified  form,  as  a  sort  of  primary  Division. 

(4.)  The  arrangement  followed  in  this  book  may  be  made  plainer  by 
the  subjoined  table.  The  Classes  only  (printed  in  small  capitals) 
are  given,  excepting  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to 
particularize  more  closely  (Orders  and  genera  in  lower  case).  The 
groups  on  the  left  are  composed  of  chlorophyll -bearing  plants,  and 
are  regarded  as  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Divisions.  The 
groups  on  the  right  hand  (printed  in  ikUies)  are  composed  of  plants 
which  are  parasitic  or  saprophytic,  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  show 
more  or  less  of  degradation  in  their  vegetative  parts  ;  the  absence  of 
chlorophyll  here,  as  in  the  case  of  parasitic  Phanerogams,  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  structural  changes  in  the  vegetative  parts  of  the  plant, 
which  are  always  degradational  in  their  nature. 


PROTOPHYTA. 
Myxomycbtks. 


SCHIZOICYCETES. 

8aecharompcete$  (?)l 


CTAKOPHTCEiB. 

ZYGOSPORES. 

Pandorina,  etc. 

COKJUOATA MueoriniL 
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OOSPOREiB. 
Volvox,  etc. 

(EDOOONIEiB. 

^•«--«- 1^:^^ 

FUOAC&S. 

CARPOSPORE-fi. 
Coleoehnte. 
Flobidejs. 

ascomtcxtes, 

Uredinea  (Y). 
UsHlaginea  (?). 

BASIDIOMYCJSTSa. 

GHARACEifi. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  tlie  foregoing  with  other  attempts 
at  an  arrangement  of  the  Thallopbytee. 

(5.)  The  arrangement  which  has  long  been  followed,  and  which  is 
still  in  use  in  most  English  books,  is  that  which  divides  the  Thallo- 
phjtes  (considered  a  class)  into  three  orders,^  viz., 

1.  AlgiB^  aquatic  and  chlorophyll-bearing. 

2.  JPkingi^  terrestrial,  and  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 

8.  Liehenes,  terrestrial,  and  containing  green  gonidia. 
Berkeley's  arrangementf  differs  from  this  only  in  the  relative  rank  of 
the  groups. 
Alliance  I.  Algales  (Algce), 

Alliance  n.  Myeetales   {J^Z^^^^^'nu). 

AlgSB  have  usually  been  divided  into  three  groups  (sometimes  called 
Bub-orders),  as  follows  : 

1.  CMarotpermecp,  including  all  the  chlorophyll-bearing  plants  of  the 
Protophyta  and  Zygosporese,  and  all  the  Oosporeae,  excepting  Fueaeea, 

3.  Rhodospermeof,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Floridem. 

8.  Melano^permea,  including  the  Fueaeea^  PhcBOiporea,  and  some 
other  plants. 

(6.)  Fungi  are  still  arranged  in  most  English  books  in  six  groups 
(called  orders,  sub-orders,  or  even  families),  as  follows  4 

1.  AioamyeeteSf  nearly  as  in  this  book. 

*  See  Hooker's  "  Synopsis  of  the  Classes,  Sub-classes,  Cohorts,  and 
Orders,*'  in  the  English  edition  of  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  '*  General 
System  of  Botany,"  1872,  p.  1028. 

t  "  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  1857,  p.  81. 

J  See  Berkeley's"  Introduction,"  already  cited  ;  Berkeley's  ''Outlines 
of  British  Fungology,"  1860;  Cooke's  "  Hand-book  of  British  Fungi," 
1871 ;  Cooke  and  Berkeley's  **  Fungi,  their  Nature,  Influence,  and 
Uses,"  1874;  and  Friep*  "  Systema  Mycologicum,"  1821. 
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2.  Phy90niyeeU9,  iDclading  the  Mucorini  aod  Sa/proUgniaeea. 
8.  Hypliomyce'e^,  iDcladin^  Peronosporea,  PenieiUium,   and  manj 
imperfect  forms. 

4.  Chniomycete%,  including  Uredinea  and  UstUaginea,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  great  number  of  imperfect  stages  of  ABOomyoetes. 

5.  Qatteromycetes,  as  in  this  book,  with  the  addition  of  Myxomy- 
eetes, 

6.  Hymenomyeeies,  as  in  this  book,  and  including  the  TrenuXlinL 

De  Bary*  arranged  Fungi  under  four  groups,  as  follows  : 

1.  Phjcomyoetes. 

Saiprolegni  'cecs.    Perono9poi*ea,    Mueorini, 

2.  Hypodermise. 

Uredinea.     Uit  laginea, 

8.  Basidiomycetes. 

TremeUinL    E%inenomyceU9,    Oa^teromyeetes. 

4.  Asoomycetep. 

Protomyeetes.      Tuberacem.     Onygenecs.     Pyrenamycetes,    Dts- 
comyeetes. 

In  both  the  foregoing  arrangements  of  Fungi  the  Lichens  are  omittod. 
they  being  regarded  as  of  a  different  nature. 

(7.)  In  1872  Colin  publishedf  an  outline  of  a  classification  of  the  Cryp- 
togams in  which  the  old  distinctions  between  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lich- 
ens were  abandoned.  He  considered  the  Tballophytes  as  constituting 
a  single  claps,  co-ordinate  with  Bryophy  ta,  Pteridophyta,  and  Phanero- 
gamia,  and  divided  it  into  seven  orders,  and  each  of  these  into  many 
families  ;  the  latter  are  in  most  cases  equivalent  to  what  are  called 
orders  in  this  book.  The  families  in  Roman  contain  chlorophyll,  those 
in  italics  are  chlorophyll-less. 

OUuw  Thallophyta. 

ORDER  L    SCHIZOSPORE^. 

1.  Schizomycetes.  2.  Cbroococcacese.  8.  OscillatoriacesB.  4.  Nos- 
tocacee.    5.  Rivulariacese.    6.  Scytonemaoeas. 

ORDER  II.    ZYGOSPORES. 
1.  DiatomaceflB.    2.  Desmidiaceee.     3.  Zygnemacete.    4.  Mucoraeem, 

*  In  Streinz:  "  Nomenclator  Funprorum,"  1861,  p.  722,  and  also  in 
"  Morphologie  und  Physiologic  der  Pilze,  etc.,"  1865,  preface,  p.  6. 

f  Ferdinand  Cohn,  *' Conspectus  familiarum  cryptogamarum  secun- 
dum methodum  naturalum  dispositarum,"  in  **  Hedwigia,"  February, 
1872. 
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ORDER  III.    BASIDIOSPOREiB. 
Sbction  1.  Htpodbbmls. 
1.   Uredinacem.    2.   UatUaginacecB, 

Section  2.  Basidiohtcbtbs. 

8.  Tremdlacem,  4.  Agaricacea  (Hymenomycetes),  5.  Lyeoperdaeea 
{Qaiteramyceies), 

ORDER  IV.    ASCOSPORE^. 

1.  Tuberaeea,  2.  Onyg&nacem.  3.  Eryriphacm,  4.  Sphariacea  {Py- 
renomycetes).    5.  HdneUcusecB,    6.  i/ieAe;ie«(exc1adinj(Colleinace8B). 

ORDER  V.   TETRASPORE^  (FLORIDE^.) 

1.  BaDgiacesB.  2.  Dictyotacece.  3.  Ceramiaceie.  4.  Nemaliacese. 
5.  LemaniaceeB.  6.  Sphnrococcacese  7.  MelobeeiacesB.  8.  Rbodo- 
melaoe». 

ORDER  VL  ZOOSPOREiB. 

1.  Palmellacese.  2.  Confervaoesa.  3.  Ectocarpes.  4.  Spbaoelari- 
aoe».    5.  Sporochnaceee.    6.  Laminariaceffi. 

ORDER  Vn.  OOSPORES 
Section  1.  Lbucosporejs. 
1.  Chytridiacem.    2.  PeramsporacscB,    3.  Saprolegniacea, 

SBCTTON  2.     CHLOROSPOREiB. 

4  Volvocacese.  5.  SipbonacesB.  6.  SpbaeropleacesB.  7.  (Edogoni- 
aoeea.    8.  Coleochaetace®. 

Section  3.  Ph^sosporb^s. 

9.  Tilopteridee.    10.  Facaceee. 

(8.)  In  1873  Fischer  proposed  an  arrangemeDt*  of  tbe  Thallophytee 
which  in  many  respects  is  like  that  of  Sachs.  Like  the  latter,  Fischer 
divides  the  Thallopbyta  (co-ordinate  with  Cormopbyta)  into  foar 
claases,  composed  in  each  case  of  chlorophyll-bearing  and  chlorophyll- 
free  plants,  the  algsB  and  fungi.  Instead,  however,  of  considering  the 
fangi  as  degraded  forms,  he  regards  them  as  constituting  with  the 
algse  two  parallel  but  entirely  distinct  genetic  lines.  The  Myxomy- 
cetes  he  places  in  a  third  genetic  line,  nearest  to,  but  still  distinct  from, 
the  fungi. 

♦  Given  in  Sachs*  "  Lehrbuch,"  fourth  edition,  p.  248.  The  groups 
given  under  each  class  are  of  very  unequal  vali;^e. 
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THALLOPHTTA. 
(Algjl)  (Funqi.)  Mtxomycbtbs. 

Class  L 

Without  sexual  reproduction. 
PhftoobiomacMB.  Baocharamyeftu. 

Class  IL 

Sexual  reproduction  by  copulation. 
DiatomesB. 
Coiyugatefe.  2^gompeete8. 

Class  IIL 

Producing  oospores  after  fertilization. 
Palmellaoe©.  Peronasporem, 

Sipbonen.  SaproUgniacefB, 

ConferYflB. 
Fucaceffi. 
Coleocb»te». 
CbaracesB. 

Class  IV. 

Producing  a  oomplex  fmit-body  [sporocarp]  after  fertilintioii 
Floridett.  Ateomyeetes, 

BasidiamyceU9 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

BEYOPHYTA. 

484. — This  division  includes  plants  of  a  mach  greater  de- 
gree oi  complexity  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  all  there 
is  a  well-marked  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  genera- 
tions. The  first  generation — ^that  is,  the  one  proceeding 
from  the  spore — bears  the  sexual  organs,  and  hence  it  is 
called  the  sexual  generation.  After  fertilization,  and  as  a 
result  of  it,  there  grows  a  sporocarp,  which  consists  of  a  case 
or  body,  in  which  spores  arise  asexually ;  hence  this  is  called 
the  asexual  generation.  From  these  spores  the  sexual  gen- 
eration is  again  produced. 

485. — The  production  of  the  sexual  generation  may  take 
place  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  first  a  thallus-like 
structure  is  produced  directly  from  the  germination  of  the 
spore,  as  in  some  of  the  Liyerworts  (Anthoceros,  Frullania, 
etc.) ;  in  most  Mosses,  however,  there  is  first  produced  from 
the  spore  a  Conferya-Uke  mass  of  threads,  the  pro-embryo  or 
protonema,  and  upon  this  buds  arise,  which  grow  into  the 
leafy  sexual  generation. 

486. — The  sexual  organs  of  Bryophytes  consist  of  arche- 
gonia  and  antheridia.  The  former  are  flask-shaped  bodies, 
whose  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  of  each  archegonium  is  a  naked  mass  of 
protoplasm,  the  germ-cell,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
female  organ.  The  antheridia  are  of  various  shapes ;  but 
they  are  generally  club-shaped,  or  somewhat  spherical,  stalked 
bodies,  whose  walls,  like  those  of  the  archegonia,  are  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  The  antheridia  are  filled 
with,  usually,  a  great  number  of  sperm-cells,  each  of  which 
contains  a  single  spirdly  coiled  spermatozoid. 
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487. — Fei-tilization  takes  place  by  the  spermatozoids  find- 
ing their  way  down  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  (open  at 
this  time)  and  uniting  their  substance  with  that  of  the  germ- 
cell.  The  first  result  of  fertilization  is  the  formation  of  a 
wall  upon  the  germ-cell,  which  then  begins  to  divide  into 
a  mass  of  cells  by  the  formation  of  diagonal  partitions. 

438. — The  sexual  organs  are  generally  numerous,  and 
they  are  frequently  produced  in  little  clusters  of  seyeral  to- 
gether, surrounded  by  enveloping  leaves  (the  perichcBiiuni), 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  flower.  In  some  species  the  anther- 
idia  and  archegonia  are  in  the  same  flowers  {hermaphrodite), 
while  in  others  they  are  upon  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
{motKBcious)^  or  upon  entirely  different  plants  {dimcious). 

489. — The  second,  or  asexual,  generation  is  always  devel- 
oped from  the  fertilized  germ-cell  belonging  to  the  first ;  but 
while  it  is  nourished  by  the  latter,  there  is  no  organic  con- 
nection between  the  sexual  and  the  asexual  generations. 
The  asexual  generation  consists  of  a  spore-case,  or  sporogo- 
niurn,  with  a  greater  or  less  developed  stalk,  oviseia,  support- 
ing the  former.  The  spore-ease  varies  much  in  form  and 
degree  of  complexity,  being  in  some  cases  but  a  globular 
body  tilled  with  spores,  while  in  others  its  structure  is  quite 
complex,  and  difficult  to  understand. 

440. — The  spores  are  produced  from  mother-cells,  each  of 
which  gives  rise  by  internal  cell-division  to  four  daughter- 
cells,  the  spores.  The  mature  spores  are  provided  with  a 
double  wall,  the  outer  (exospore)  being  usually  hard  and 
somewhat  roughened,  while  the  inner  (endospore)  is  thin  and 
elastic.  The  interior  of  the  spore  is  composed  of  colorless 
protoplasm,  chlorophyll  granules,  starch,  and  minute  drops 
of  oil.  In  germination  the  endospore  breaks  through  the 
exospore,  and  becomes  prolonged  as  a  narrow  tube,  which  by 
division  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  stage  of  the  plant. 

441. — In  a  portion  of  the  Division  the  plant-body  is  either 
a  true  thallus,  or  a  structure  which  is  best  described  as 
thalloid  in  form  ;  in  all  of  the  Mosses,  however,  and  some  of 
the  Liverworts,  there  is  a  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf. 

442. — No  true  roots  are  found  in  the  Bryophyta,  but  in 
place  of  them  there  are  root-hairs,  consisting  of  single  cells. 
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or  rows  of  cells ;  these  are  attached  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  thalloSy  or  to  the  side  of  the  stem^  and  serve  to  support 
and  fix  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  absorb  nutritious  substances 
for  its  sustenance. 

448.— The  tissues  of  Bryophyta  are  much  more  highly 
developed  than  in  the  preceding  divisions ;  the  epidermis  is 
in  many  cases  quite  well  defined,  and  here  for  the  first  time 
true  stomata  make  their  appearance  (paragraph  119, page  91). 
The  greater  part  of  the  plant-body  is  in  most  cases  composed 
of  a  well-developed  parenchyma,  composed  of  thin-walled 
cells,  which  are  compacted  into  a  true  tissue.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  slight  indication  of  the  development  of  a  fibro- 
vascular  system  in  the  elongated  bundles  of  cells  which  oc- 
cur in  the  leaf  veins  and  the  axial  portions  of  the  stems  of 
some  of  the  species.  The  cells  immediately  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis are  much  thickened  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  form  a 
strengthening  tissue.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
kind  of  sclerenchyma. 

444. — The  Bryophytes  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Liverworts  {UepaticcB)  and  the  Mosses  {Mitsci). 

§  I.   Class  Hepatic^.  * 

446. — In  this  class  of  plants,  commonly  called  the  Liver- 
worts, the  plant-body  is  for  the  most  part  either  a  true 
thallus  or  a  thalloid  structure.  Even  when  there  is  a  differ- 
entiation into  stem  and  leaves,  it  still  retains  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  thallus ;  thus  in  most  cases  the  plant- 
body  has  two  distinct  and  well-marked  surfaces,  an  upper  or 
dorsal,  and  an  under  or  ventral  one,  the  latter  bearing,  for 
the  most  part,  the  rhizoids,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  is 
fixed  to  the  ground.     Growth  is  always  from  an  apical  cell. 

446. — The  tissues  of  the  Liverworts  are  quite  simple,  and 
even  in  the  leaf-bearing  kinds  there  is  but  little  differentia- 
tion ;  the  leaves,  when  present,  have  no  midrib  or  other  veins, 
but  consist  of  a  simple  plate  of  cells.  The  mode  of  branch- 
ing is  dichotomous  in  the  lower  species — i.e.,  those  with  a 
thallus  or  thalloid  plant-body — while  in  those  which  have 
stem  and  leaves  it  is  lateral  and  monopodial 
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447. — ^The  leaves,  when  present,  are  asaally  in  two  rows 
(distichous),  and  are  either  opposite  or  alternate ;  they  are 
entire,  serrate,  or  even  lobed.  There  is  frequently  a  third 
row  of  leaves  (called  amphigastria)  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stem. 

448. — Most  Liverworts  are  small  in  size,  ranging  from  a 
few  millimetres  to  several  centimetres  in  length.  They 
grow  for  the  most  part  in  moist  places,  upon  the  ground,  or 
upon  rocks,  or  the  bark  of  trees.     All  are  chlorophyll-bear- 


Flg.  280.— JforeAanMa  pdlymorpha.  A,  younc  thnllns.  B.  an  older  thalliM,  with  one 
gemma-cup ;  «,  v,  emarefnare  npical  region  of  the  t>vu  young  brandiee  of  the  thallns. 
(7t  a  two-looed  thallos,  nearing  gemma-caps.  A  a  portion  of  the  upper  turf  ace  of  a 
thallns  (magnified),  showing  the  lozenge-shaped  areolae,  each  \%  it  h  a  central  stoma,  ap. 
I.  to  F/.,  derelopment  of  ilie  gemmae.  /.,  yery  young  ;  //.,  the  terminal  cell  divided 
transvtrsely  ;  ///. ,  a  later  stage,  with  divisions  in  varioas  directions  :  /F.,  F.,  stUl 
later  stages ;  F/..  ontllne  of  a  rally  developed  gemma ;  when  it  grows  the  new  shoota 
will  Stan  oat  right  and  left  from  the  two  aepreasioiis  on  its  sides.— Alter  Sachs. 

ing  plants,  and  they  are  usually  of  a  green  or  brownish 
green  color. 

449.  —  The  asexual  reproduction  of  Liverworts  takes 
place  by  means  of  bodies  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  gemmse, 
which  are  usually  produced  in  special  organs.  This  mode  of 
reproduction  is  well  illustrated  in  the  genus  Marchantia,  in 
which  small  cup-shaped  organs  (4  to  6  mm.  in  diameter)  de- 
velop upon  the  upper  side  of  the  thallus  (B  and  C,  Pig. 
230).    ]bi  each  of  these  several  hair-like  papillae  ^w  up. 
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and  by  the  repeated  division  of  their  apical  cells  produce 
upon  each  a  little  flattened  mass  of  cells,  the  gemma.    These 

A 


Fiff.  ttl.— Male  orguit  of  McHrhanUa  polymornha.  A,  a  portion  of  the  thanuB,  f, 
wHntwo  ascending  branches  bearing  the  antheriaial  receptacles,  hu.  B,  vertical  sec- 
tion through  yonng  antheridial  receptacle,  hu ;  a,  antheridiam  enclosed  in  a  cavity 
which  has  a  narrow  opening,  o:  t,  portion  of  thallns ;  A.  root-tiairs  ;  6,  leaMIke  bod- 
ies seen  in  section.  (7,  a  near^  ripe  antheridium  ;  9$,  its  pedicel ;  to,  the  walL  i>, 
two  spermatosoids.    Varionsly  magnifled.    i>  x  800.— After  Sachs. 

gemmae,  when  full-grown,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  grow  di- 
rectly into  new  plants.     In  some  cases  the  gemmae  are  much 


Ftf?.  288.— T>evekn>ment  of  the  antheridla  of  Moda  glauca.  A,  longitudinal  section 
through  the  spex  or  the  thallno :  «.  apical  cell  of  the  thallns  :  6.  scale-like  leaves,  in 
section;  a,  a  very  yonng  antheridium ;  of,  an  oldfr  antheridium.  durrounded  hy  a 
growth  of  thallus  tlssne,  w.  B,  a  young  antheridium,  a,  overarched  by  a  growth  ot 
the  thallns.  C^  an  older  antheridium,  in  longitudinal  f ection.  x  500.— After  Hof- 
meister. 

simpler  than  those  just  described  ;  in  the  Jungermanniaceae, 
for  example,  they  consist  of  a  few  cells  which  are  spontane- 
ously detached  from  the  tissues  in  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 
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450. — The  sexual  organs  are  situated  in  depr^ons  in 
the  upper  side  of  the  thallus,  or  upon  the  sides  or  ends  of 
the  stems,  and  are  surrounded  by  peculiarly  developed  leaves 
(perichcBfium)  in  the  leaf-bearing  forms. 

451. —The  antheridium  is  a  more  or  less  globular— usually 
stalked— body,  which  arises  from  a  single  cell  (hence  mor- 
phologically a  trichome)  by  the  repeated  subdivision  of  its 
terminal  cells.  Its  outer  wall  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  (C,  Fig.  231,  w),  and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  sperm-ceils,  each  of  which  contains  a  single 
spermatozoid.  The  sperm-cells  escape  by  the  breaking  of 
the  antheridium  wall,  and  in  the  water  in  which  this  always 
takes  plaoe  they  rupture,  and  the  spermatozoids  are  set  free. 
Each  spermatozoid  is  a  spirally  curved  slender  thread  of 
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Fig.  888.— DevdoDment  of  the  antheridia  of  Marehoniia  pciymcrpha,  in  a  gection 
of  ayoansr  flntherloial  dii>c.  r.  the  growing  anterior  margin  of  the  dive;  from  r  to 
the  left  are  phown  the  antheridia  (a,  a,  o.  a)  lu  four  stages  of  development;  at  f)h  «P, 
«p,  are  phown  the  stages  of  development  of  the  stomata  above  ihe  air  cavitlea  be- 
tween the  antheridia.     x  800.— After  Hofmei8t>  r. 

Fig.  834.— i4,  longitudinal  section  of  the  apex  of  the  thallns  of  Bieda  glauca.  ar^ 
archesoniam:  c.  genn-cell.  B,  the  unripe  sporoffoniam,  »g,  surronnded  by  the  calyp- 
*ra.  which  still  bears  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  or.  AxfXO;  Bx  80a— After 
Hofmeister. 

protoplasm,  provided  at  the  anterior  end  with  two  long 
cilia  (A  Fig.  231). 

462. — In  some  cases  the  antheridia  are  developed  singly 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus,  as  in  Riccia  (Fig. 
232).  In  this  particular  case  the  antheridium  is  developed 
directly  from  an  epidermal  cell  {A,  Fig.  232,  a),  and  so  is 
^t  first  external;   it,   however,   soon  becoqies  overarched 
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by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  thallus 
{Ay  B,  and  C, 
Fig.  232).  In 
other  cases  the 
antheridia  are  de- 
veloped in  great 
numbers  upon 
special  branches^ 
as  in  Marchantia, 
which  has  a  large 
*'  antheridial  disc" 
(A  and  B,  Fig. 
231,  hu)y  in  whose 
upper  surface  are 
to  be  found  many 
imbedded  anther- 
idia. That  the  an- 
theridia are  actu- 
ally external  in 
this  case  also,  be- 
coming apparent- 
ly internal  by  the 
growing  up  of  the 
surrounding  tis- 
sues, is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  233.  In 
still  other  cases 
{e,g,,  in  Junger- 
manniaceai)  the 
antheridia  are  in 
the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  occur 
singly  or  in  groups. 
468.— The  ar- 
chegonium  first 
appears  as  a  simple 
papilla,  composed 
of  a  single  cell, 
which,  by  subdi- 
vision in  vadou8 


Fi^.  985.— The  archeffonln,  and  orifrin  of  the  gporoso- 

.1 » 1^ — I. — Ai ^^morpha.  I.  and  //.,  yonn^  arcne- 

,  lowcHt  cell  of  axial  row  of  cells. 


nlam  of MarohanHa  potwnorpha.  I.  and  //. ,  yonoK  arche- 
ffonia  ;  e,  Kerm  cell ;  «/,  lowent  cell  of  axial  row  of  cells. 
111.  and  /r.,  the  same  aftor  the  formal  ion  of  a  central 


canal  by  the  absorption  of  the  axial  row  of  cells  in  the 
neck.  Fl.  the  same  when  mature  and  ready  for  fertiliau 
tion.  VI.*  the  base  of  a  fertilized  archegoninm,  the 
germ-cell,/,  divided  into  two  cells  bv  a  dia^^nal  partition. 
VlL,  later  stage  of  the  same,  showing  farther  division  of 
the  germ-cell,  /.  and  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  a 
perianth,  pp.  VIII. ,  still  later  stage  of  the  same,  the 
perianth,  pp,  now  enclosing  the  archegoninm ;  a;,  the 
withered  neck  of  the  archegoninm.  /X,  tne  unripe  sporo- 
goninm,  enclosed  In  the  old  walla  of  the  archegoninm, 
now  called  the  calyptra,  a ;  /.  wall  of  sporogonium  ; 
Hy  the  short,  undeveloped  stalk  of  the  sporogonium. 
Inside  of  the  sporogonium  are  the  young  elaters  arrange  1 
radially,  and  between  them  are  the  spores.  /.  to  VIII. 
X  800 ;  IX.  about  80.— Alter  Sacha. 

directions,  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less 
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flask-shaped  body ;  this  in  its  first  state  is  composed  of  a 
layer  of  cells  surrounding  und  ci! closing  an  axial  row  of 
cells,  but  by  the  change  of  most  of  the  latter  into  mucilage, 
and  their  consequent  solution,  the  structure  becomes  tubular 
above.  The  lower  cell  of  the  axial  row  is  the  germ-cell  {Ay  , 
Fig.  234 ;  r,  and  c,  e,  e,  Fig.  235) ;  it  is  a  rounded  naked 
mass  of  granular  protoplasm.  In  Anthoceros  the  archego- 
nium  is  very  simple;  a  row  of  cells  perpendicular  to  the 

surface  of  the 
thallus  becomes 
filled  with  proto- 
plasm ;  the  low- 
er develops  into 
a  germ-cell,  and 
^  the  others  dis- 
solve, forming 
thus  a  tubular 
opening  to  the 
germ-cell. 

464.  —  After 
fertilization  the 
germ-cell  divides 
successively  in 
several  direc- 
tions, giving  rise 
to  a  tissue,  which 
undergoes  differ- 

FIj?.  9».—AnihMimm  In^ls.     wy.  the  yonna:  fporogoninm  ^  n  t        modifica- 

cni  vertlculiy  ;  L.  the  involucre,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  +:^„a   :,,    fV»^  Aif 

thmlla«  developed  bo  aa  to  form  a  kind  of  sheitth  :  c,  o,  the  l»on8   in   CUC  Qll- 

columella ;  9,  the  spores,    x  150.— After  UofmeiiOur.  fercnt  ordcrs  but 

which  becomes  in  every  case  a  sporogonium  (called  in  descrip- 
tive works  a  capsule)  of  some  kind.  In  Riccia  it  is  a  simple 
globular  ca^c  filled  with  spores  {B,  Fig.  234,  sg) ;  in  Anthoce- 
ros it  is  an  elongated  body,  with  a  single  circular  layer  of 
spores  (Fig.  236),  while  in  other  cases  its  stnicture  is  quite 
complex.  In  Marchantitty  the  sporogonium,  when  mature,  is 
a  short-stalked,  rounded  body,  filled  with  spores  and  radially 
placed  thin-walled  cells,  the  elaters,  each  of  which  contains 
one  or  more  spiral  fibres  (/X.,  Fig.  235,  and  Fig.  240)  ;  it  is 
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here  garrounded  by  a  periaDtl^  a  loose  bag-like  sheaihy  which 
grows  up  from  below  the  base  of  the  younjif  sporogonium,  at 
length  completely  enclosing  it(  F//.  and  F///.,  Fig.  235, />p). 
466. — The  archegonia  of  the  Liverworts  occur  singly,  as 
in  Riccia^  Anthoceros,  etc.,  or  grouped  together,  as  in  Afar- 
vhantia,  Jungermannia,  and  their  allies.  In  Marchantia 
they  grow  in  several  clusters  of  four  to  six  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  spreading  top  (the  fertile  receptacle)  of  a 
special  branch  of  the  thallus  (Fig.  237).     In  many  cases  the 


Fio.  287.  Fio.  S88. 

Fig.  897.— Fertile  receptacle  of  Mar€hatMa  oolymorpha^  teen  from  below,    tty  Its 


italk,  carioasly  grooved  ;  #r,  <>ne  of  the  rays  of  the  star-shaped  receptacle ;  /,  one  of 
the  sporogODia ;  pe,  ;>c,  perichsetia,  which  sarroand  Mveral  sporogonia.  x  o.— After 
Sachs. 

Fig.  388.— Plant  of  PtaoUHMta  eupknioUies.  with  the  bilateral  leafy  axis  below,  p, 
the  perianth  through  whose  top  the  sporosoniiun  or  cap-^nle  has  pnshed  •  a,  an  nn- 
ripe  sporogonlum ;  o,  a  ripe  sporogoninm  spilt  open  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  sporet. 
—After  Prantl. 

sporogonium  is,  even  when  fully  mature,  sessile,  or  nearly  so, 
there  being  but  a  very  short  stalk  developed;  but  in  the 
JungermanniacecBy  when  the  sporogonium  is  ripening,  the 
tissue  at  its  base  increases  rapidly,  and  gives  rise  to  a  long 
slender  stalk,  which  pushes  the  spore-case  through  the  dried- 
up  wall  of  the  old  archegonium,  and  raises  it  to  the  height 
often  of  several  centimetres  (Fig.  238). 

466. — There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  spores  are  set 
free  from  the  ripe  sporogonium  or  capsule.     In  Riccia  it 
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Fig.  189.— Plant  of  Jf»- 
ihoeero9  knvU.  K.  on  the 
right,  gporogoniA  nn- 
opened  ;  K,  on  the  left, 
pporogonla  opened.— After 


takes  place  simply  by  the  decay  of  the  sporogonium ;  in 
Anthoceros  the  long  sporogonium  splits 
yertically  into  two  long  valves  (Pig. 
239),  while  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
class  it  splits  regularly 
into  a  definite  number 
(four  to  six)  of  recurv- 
ing segments ;  in  the 
latter  the  elaters,  which 
are  present,  doubtless 
aid  in  setting  the 
spores  free.  The  struc- 
ture and  development  of  the  elaters  are 
shown  in  Fig.  240. 

The  following:  are  the  principal  orders  of  the 
Hepaticffi : 

Order  Ricciaceae. — Consisting  of  terrestrial  or 
aquatic  annual  plants  of  small  size  ;  the  plant- 
hody  is  a  dicbotomoasly  branched  thalloid  stem, 
which  bears  a  row  of  scale-like  leaves  upon  the 
under  side.  The  sexual  organs  occur  singly  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  sessile^  spherical 
sporognnia  (capsules)  are  immersed  in  it  or  sessile 
upon  it ;  the  capsule  breaks  irregularly  upon  the 
decay  of  its  walls  ;  and  there  are  neither  perianth 
nor  elaters. 

Order  Anthocerotesd.  —  Terrestrial  annual 
plants  with  an  irregularly  branched  thallus.  The 
sexual  organs  are  imbedded  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  frond,  and  are  of  viry  simple  structure  ;  the 
sporogonia  are  long  and  narrow,  and  dehisce  by 
splitting  into  two  valves  ;  perianth  none  ;  and  the 
elaters,  when  present,  imperfect  and  rudimentary. 

Order  Marchantiaceae.  —  Terrestrial  perennial 
plants,  with  a  thick,  creeping,  and  dichotomously 
branched  stem,  furnished  beneath  with  numerous 
scale-like  leaves  and  root-hairs  ;  above,  the  stem  is 
provided  with  a  well-developed  epidermis,  and  pe- 
culiar stomata  of  a  complex  structure,  communi- 
cating with  lozenge-shaped  cavities  (Figs.  78  and 
79,  pp.  91-2).  The  sexual  organs  are  developed  on 
spedal  erect  branches,  and  they  may  occur  on  the 
same,  or  on  distinct  plants  ;  the  sterile  or  antheridial  branches,  which 


PIr.  840.— Two  ela- 
ters In  different  stam 
of  development  The 
one  on  the  left  is  seen 
to  be  an  elongated  cell 
with  no  trace  as  yet 
of  the  spiral  thicken- 
ing of  Its  wall.  By  its 
Bioe  are  several  young 
spores.  Theelateron 
the  right  is  mature.  It 
is  composed  of  the  spi- 
rally thickened  por- 
tions of  the  wall,  the 
Intervenln?  portions 
having  broken  away. 
As  Ai  are  matore 
spores  magniiled.— 
From  Le  Maout  and 
Decaiane. 
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are  Bometimes  very  Bbort,  bear  flatteDed  di^cs  in  which  the  antheridia 
are  immersed ;  the  fertile  or  archegoDial  branches  bear  spreading 
discs,  upon  the  ander  side  of  which  ihe  dependent  arcbegonia  are  clus- 
tered. The  ripe  sporo^^nium  (capsule)  is  enclosed  in  a  perianth ;  it 
opens  by  splitting  part  way  down  from  the  top  into  several  segments, 
and  contains  two-fibred  elaters  mixed  with  tbe  spores. 

MareharUia  polymorpha,  a  common  species,  is  used  by  quacks  as  a 
medicine. 

M'irehantia  occurs  in  the  Tertiary  (Eocene)  of  Europe,  but  has  not 
been  detected  in  North  America. 

Order  Jungermanniaceas.— Plants  com))osed  of  a  thallus,  a  thalloid 
stem,  or  a  stem  with  two  or  three  rows  of  leaves  ;  when  there  are  three 
rows  the  third  row  is  on  tlie  under  side  (constituting  the  amphigattria). 
The  sexual  organs  are  distributed  monoeciously  or  dioeciously  ;  in  the 
thalloid  species  they  occur  much  as  in  the  MarcJiantiacecB ;  in  the^ 
folioee  forms  the  antheridia  "  are  usually  in  the  axils  of  tlie  leaves, 
either  singly  or  in  groups,"  and  the  archefironia  are  most  frequently 
clustered  upon  the  summits  of  the  shoots,  and  are  generally  concealed 
by  the  leaves.  The  ripe  sporogonium  (capsule),  which  is  usually  long 
stalked,  opens  by  splitting  into  four  parts  from  the  apex  to  the  base  ; 
it  contains  one-  or  two-fibred  elaters  mixed  with  the  spores.  Many 
species  are  common  on  rocks  and  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  modern  genera  Jungermannia,  Frullania,  and  L*J6unia  were 
represented  in  the  Tertiary  (Miocene). 

§  II.  Class  Musci. 

467. — The  adult  plant-body  in  this  class,  which  includes, 
besides  the  Sphagnums,  all  the  true  Mosses,  is  always  a  leafy 
stem,  which  is  rarely  bilateral.  It  is  fixed  to  the  soil  or  other 
substratum  by  means  of  articulated  root-haira,  or  rhizoids, 
which  grow  out  from  the  sides  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are 
sessile,  usually  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  either 
nerveless,  or  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  single  rib,  rarely 
by  two  ;  they  are  arranged  in  two  or  three  straight  or  spiral 
rows,  and  are  usually  inserted  more  or  less  obliquely  to  the 
stem. 

468. — The  tissues  of  the  Mosses  present  a  considerable 
advance  upon  those  of  the  Liverworts.  In  the  stem  there  is 
usually  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  outer  layer,  or  layers, 
of  cells,  constituting  a  kind  of  imperfect  sclerenchyma.  In 
some  cases  {Lencobryum,  Barhila,  etc.)  the  iemainder  of 
the  stem  is  composed  of  thin- walled  tissue  (parenchyma), 
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but  in  others  {Funaria,  Mnium,  Bryuniy  etc.)  there  is  ati 
axial  bundle  of  very  narrow  thin-walled-cells  ;  in  still  others 
{Atrichuftiy  Polytrichuniy  etc.)  the  cells  of  the  central  bundle 
are  considerably  thickened,  and  in  the  last-named  genus 
there  are  extra-axial  bundles.  In  a  few  cases  there  have 
been  observed  bundles  of  thin^walled  cells  extending  from 
the  leaves  obliquely  through  the  tissues  of  the  stem  to  the 
central  bundle.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Mosses  possess  rudimentary  fibro*vascu- 
lar  bandies.  Stomata  resembling  those  of  the  higher  plants 
occur  on  the  capsules  ;  they  are  not  found  upon  the  leaves 
or  stems.     The  stem  always  grows  from  an  apical  celL 

469. — Mosses  are,  for  the  most  part,  aerial  plants,  growing 
upon  moist  earth  or  rocks,  or  even  upon  the  sides  of  trees, 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  being  aquatic ;  they 
range  in  size  from  less  than  a  millimetre  to  many  centimetres 
in  length,  the  most  common  height  being  from  two  to  four 
centimetres.  They  are  all  chlorophyll-bearing  plants,  and  are 
generally  of  a  bright  green  color ;  occasionally,  however,  they 
are  whitish  or  brownish. 

460. — The  sexual  organs  of  Mosses  consist  of  antheridia 
and  archegonia ;  they  are  usually  found  upon  the  end  of  the 
leafy  axis,  and  generally  occur  in  considerable  numbers. 
Most  of  the  species  are  either  monoecious  or  dioecious,  while 
some  are  hermaphrodite.  There  is,  however,  but  little  value 
to  be  attached  to  the  kind  of  inflorescence,  as  it  is  often  dif- 
ferent in  genera  which  are  certainly  near  allies.  Even  in 
the  same  genus  some  of  the  species  may  be  dioecious,  while 
others  are  monoecious  or  hermaphrodite  ;  and  occasionally,  as 
in  the  genus  Bryum,  the  three  kinds  of  inflorescence  are 
found ;  rarely  a  species  is  itself  variable  in  this  respect— 
e.g.y  Bryum  crudum,  which  is  mostly  hermaphrodite,  but 
sometimes  dioecious. 

461. — The  antheridia  are  generally  club-shaped,  stalked 
bodies  (spherical  in  Sphagfiacem),  with  a  wall  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  a  mass  of  sperm-cells,  each  of 
which  contains  a  bi-ciliate,  spirally  coiled,  thread-shaped  sper- 
matozoid  (Fig.  242,  B).  When  the  antheridium  is  mature  its 
wall  ruptures  when  wet,  and  the  sperm-cells  escape  in  a  mass 
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of  mnciiage  ;  the  walls  of  the  sperm-cells  break,  and  the 
spermatozoids  are  set  free  (Fig.  242).  The  autheridia  are 
frequently  intermingled  with  yariously  shaped  hairs  {para- 
physes),  and  about  the  cluster  there  may  be  one  or  more 


i?'io.  2".  Pig.  249. 

..  Fig.  241.— Female  reprodactive  oruoiis  of  a  moea,  Ikmatia  /lyg/vmeMaa.  A  apex 
of  the  stem  ;  a,  archegonla :  6,  leavi^.  B,  arcbegoniam ;  b,  CMwe ;  h,  Decic  •  m 
moath.  C,  mniitb  of  fertilized  archcgumam.  A  x  100,  .0  X  S60  —After  Sachs  '  ' 
Fig.  342.- Male  reproductive  organs  of  the  same  moas.  'A,  antheridium  open  and 
permitting  the  spermatozoids  a  to  escape.  B,  b,  sperm-cell  of  another  moss  (Poly^ 
irichvni)^  with  contained  spermaiozoid;  c,  spermatuzoid  free,  wltb  two  cells  at  the 
pointed  extremity.    ^  x  350,  J?  X  800.- After  Sachs. 

whorls  of  leaves  or  bracts,  giving  to  the  whole  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  flower  of  the  Phanerogams. 

462. — The  archegonia  are  elongated  flask-shaped  bodies, 
with  a  swelling  base,  and  a  long,  slender  neck  (Fig.  241, 
B),    The  wall  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  except 
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below,  where  there  are  two  layers.  The  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium  at  first  contains  an  axial  row  of  cells,  bat  these 
become  dissolved  and  transformed  into  a  mucilaginous  mass 

just  before  the  time  of 
fertilization.  The  germ- 
cell  lies  in  the  lower 
swollen  portion  of  the  ar- 
chegonium  ;  it  consists  of 
a  naked  rounded  mass  of 
protoplasm.  At  the  time 
of  fertilization  the  upper- 
most cells  of  the  neck  of 
the  archegonium  diverge 
from  one  another,  and 
thus  form  an  open  chan- 
nel to  the  germ-celL 

463.— Fertilization 
takes  place  in  the  water, 
or  in  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of 
moisture.  The  spermato- 
zoids,  which  are  produced 
in  great  numbers,  move 
through  the  water  by 
means  of  their  vibratile 
cilia,  and  some  of  them 
find  their  way  down  the 
channels  of  the  arche^o- 

Pte-m-Development  of  the  Bporogonium   «!»'  ^^^^^  thcy  Unite  their 

S'^yiu**^r'^^^^-iL^'^^"?li"^*".*^^®^"  substance  with  the  germ- 
don  of  the  archeeoniaro,  ft.  ft,  t<hortly  after  fer-  i       ?    i  . 

tilizatlon  ;  A,  neck  ;  /.  apirrl  portion  of  yonnj^  CClls.  As  a  rCSUlt  of  thlS 
Bporugoninm ; /^.  baiial  portion  of  young  sporo-  .  ,  ,, 

flpniuDL  i?,  vertical  section  of  a  female  flower ;  union,  the  gCrm-Cell  SUT- 
r,  yoang  Bporogoninm  elongating,  and  carrying  -,      .,      -»»       ..i  i-i 

ap  the  remains  of  the  old  archegonium,  o  (now  roUUdS    itSClI  With  a  Wall 

culled  the  calyptra) ;  A,  neck  of  old  archego-  ^»  «^n„i^„«    ««;i  „«^«   «« 

nium.    C.  a  later  stage  of  the  same.    In  J?  and  Of  CellulOSC,  and  SOOU  UU- 

^SiT^^^^r..^'':SX.^Z'^^Tx  ^ergoes  division  in  various 
600 ;  -B  and  C7much  ie88.-AJter  dacha.  directions,  giving  risc  to  a 

many-celled  mass,  the  young  sporogonium  (/,  fy  Fig.  243, 
A).  In  most  Mosses  the  young  sporogonium  elongates  rap- 
idly, and  while  its  upper  end  carries  up  the  remains  of 
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the  old  archegonium  (A,  Fig.  243,  B  and  0),  the  lower  end 
peDetrates  into  the  tissues  of  the  leafy  axis  ;  the  upper  end 
develops  into  a  spore-case,  while  the  remainder  becomes  a 
filiform  stalk  (seta)  of  greater 
or  less  length.  In  the  Sphag- 
nacecB,  however,  the  sporogo- 
nium  does  not  greatly  elongate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I'emains 
quite  short,  while  the  end  of 
the  leafy  axis,  soon  after  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  archegonium, 
elongates  into  a  slender  leafless 
stalk  (pseudopodium),  which 
caiTies  up  the  developing  sporo- 
gonium  upon  its  upper  expand- 
ed end  (v,  ps,  Fig.  244,  B  and 
0).  Essentially  the  same 
structure  is  found  in  Andrm- 
acecB  and  Phascarem, 

464.  —  The  ripe  sporogo- 
nium  (capsule,  theca,  or  spore- 
case)  is  of  various  shapes,  but 
generally  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal or  globose  ;  it  differa  much 
in  its  particular  structure  in 
the  different  orders,  but  in  all     ^js-  «44.--peTeiopinent  of  the  pporo- 

,  11-1  Bonlum  of  Sphaqnum  acuU/oHt/tn.    A, 

Certam    internal     cells    become   longitudinal  Bectlon  of  a  female  flower; 

,,  1,  V'    1      J-     ar,  a  rchegonla ;   cA.  young  pericha^tial 

spore    mother-cells,    which    dl-  leaves;   y,  npiwr  leaves  or   the  shoot 

forming  the  perianth  ;  B,  longitndlnal 


snpports    . 

a      terminal     lid      (opercvlum)  "Poroeonlum.    in  ihe  centre  of  the  spo. 

J^  -*                    '  rogonmm    Is    the  columella  and   the 

(SphaqnaceCB  and  BryaceCB).  or  curved  row  of  spore  mother^jclla.     c, 

}         0                    ,           I'.,.  Sphagnum ^quarromtm.    agr,  npe sporo- 

in  a  few  cases   by  splitting  Ver-  gonlnm ;  d,  opercalum ;  0,  torn  calyp- 

..      II        f  A     J               \        •       XV  wa;   fir«,  the  elongated  psendopodlum ; 

tlCally     (AnarCBacem)  ;     in    the  o&.  p  rlchietial  leaves,    ah  ma^ilfled.— 

small  order  Phascacem  the  cap-  ^^^^  s<^»»'«»p«'- 
sule  is  indehiscent,  and  the  spores  are  set  free  only  by  its 
decay  or  irregular  rupture.      The  ripe  spores  are  roundish 
or  more  or  Jesa  angled,  and  have  a  roughened  or  granulated 
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exospore,  which  is  generally  yellow  in  color.  Internally 
the  spores  contain^  in  addition  to  the  protoplasm,  oil-drops 
and  chlorophyll  granules. 

466. — In  the  germination  of  the  spores,  the  exospore  is 
mptured,  and  the  endospore  protrudes  as  a  tubular  filament, 
which  elongates  by  the  continued  growth  of  an  apical  cell ; 
partitions  form  at  close  intervals,  and  the  threads  branch 
freely,  giving  rise  to  a»green  Conferva-like  mass,  the  pro- 
tonejna  (Fig.  245,  B).  In  the  SphagnacecBy  however,  the 
protonema  is  a  flattened  mass,  somewhat  like  the  plant-body 


FIff.  94B.~Developinent  of  Fanaria  hyorometrica.  A,  terminating  spores  ;  t.  nip- 
tnroa  exosporo  ;  w,  w,  yoang  root  hairs — on  the  opposite  p*de  of  the  upore  1b  tne 
bei^nninff  of  the  protoni*ma  ;  r,  vacuole  in  a  (!enniniitins(  upore.  B,  pnrt  of  a  proto- 
nema three  weeks  after  germination  :  A,  n  primnry  phoot  with  hrown  wnlls— from  it 
arise  Mcveral  lateral  branches  b.  K,  a  young  bud  or  rudiment  of  a  leaf-bearing 
axis  ;  w,  a  small  root  hair.    ^  x  550  ;  ^  X  7X).— After  Sachs. 

of  the  lower  Liverworts.  After  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
vegetation,  there  arise  upon  the  protonema  small  buds,  which 
develop  into  leaf-bearing  axes  (Fig.  245,  B,  K).  These  buds 
originate  from  single  cells,  which  repeatedly  divide  them- 
selves by  diagonal  j^artitions ;  the  apical  cell  thus  formed 
jn  each  case  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  bud,  and  the 
new  axis.  The  leafy  axes  thus  formed  sooner  or  later  bear 
the  sexual  organs,  thus  completing  the  round  of  life. 

466. — Mosses  reproduce  themselves  asexually,  sometimes 
in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Liverworts — e.ff,,  in 
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Tetraphis  pellucida,  where  the  leafy  axis  frequently  bears 
a  terminal  cup-shaped  receptacle,  containing  many  lenti- 
form  stalked  gemmae ;  these  separate  spontaneously,  and 
give  rise  to  a  kind  of  protonema,  and  upon  this  buds  after- 
ward arise,  from  which  leafy  axes  are  developed.  Many 
Mosses  reproduce  themselves  by  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
tonema  from  the  leaves  and  the  root-hairs,  and  from  buds 
formed  upon  such  a  protonema  new  plants  may  arise.  Even 
the  protonema  is  capable  of  an  asexual  reproduction  of  itself  ; 
sometimes  its  individual  cells  become  rounded,  spontane- 
ously separate  themselves,  become  thicker  walled,  and  then 
remain  inactive  for  a  time ;  they  thus  remind  one  of  the 
conidia  of  some  Thallophytes. 

There  are  four  well-marked  orders  of  Moflsea,  as  follows  : 

Order  Sphagnacece. — The  plants  of  this  order  are  large,  soft,  and 
usually  pale  colored ;  they  inhabit  bogs  and  swamp/  places,  and  are 
known  as  the  Peat  Mosses.  The  protonema  is  a  flat  thaJlus,  or  com- 
posed of  branched  filaments,  acoordinylj  as  it  has  developed  upon  a 
solid  substratum  or  in  water ;  the  leafj  axis  is  usuaUj  much  elongated, 
and  as  it  dies  away  below  it  grows  at  the  summit ;  the  leaves  are  usu- 
ally  five-ranked,  and  are  composed  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  viz.,  (1)  one 
made  up  of  small  chlorophyll-bearing  cells,  and  (2)  one  made  up  of 
large  perforated  cells ;  the  latter  are  usuaUy  filled  with  water,  and  to 
them  is  due  the  well-known  power  possessed  by  the  Peat  Mosses,  of 
retaining  moisture  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Root-hairs  (rhizoids)  are 
present  only  in  young  plants,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  refiexed 
branches,  which  are  always  abundant. 

The  iufiorescence  is  moncecious  or  dioecious;  the  rounded  (almost 
spherical)  antheridia  occur  singly  by  the  sides  of  the  leaves  of  catkin, 
like  branches  (not  axillary,  as  stated  in  some  hooks) ;  the  archegonia 
are  developed  upon  the  ends  of  certain  branches  (A,  Fig.  344).  The 
ripe  sporogonium  (capsule  or  spore-case)  is  globose,  or  nearly  so  ;  its  seta 
is  short,  but  it  is  borne  upon  a  more  or  less  elonprated  pseudopodium, 
wliich  resembles  a  seta.  The  old  archegonium  (calyptra)  is  ruptured 
irregularly  by  the  growing  sporogonium,  and  forms  only  a  very  imper- 
fect cap  to  the  spore-case.  In  tlie  development  of  the  spores  the  cells  of 
a  layer  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  upper  half  of  the  capsule  hecome 
modified  as  spore  mother-cells  (^,  Fig.  244).  At  maturity  a  circular 
portion  of  the  apex  of  the  capsule  s|x>ntaneously  separates  as  a  lid 
(operctUum),  and  allows  the  S|)ores  to  escape  (C,  Fig.  244,  d). 

The  order  contains  but  a  single  genus,  SpTiagnum,  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  twenty  or  more  species.  Tliese  are  of  some  eco> 
nomic  account,  as  they  furnish  a  most  excellent  material  for  "  packing  " 
in  (he  tnuiBportation  of  living  planta. 
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The  genus  Sphagnum  was  represented  in  the  Tertiary  (Miocene)  of 
Europe. 

Order  AndrsBacesd.— In  this  small  order  the  little  plants  of  which 
it  is  composed  have  a  sliort-stalked  sporogonium,  raised  upon  a  peeudo- 
podium,  as  in  the  Sphngnacea  ;  the  sporogonium  contains  a  layer  of 
spore- forming  tissue,  disposed  as  in  the  preceding  order ;  but  the  ripe 
capsule  opens  by  splitting  into  four  lon^^itudinhl  valves,  in  this  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Jungermanniacecz,  In  the  growth  of  the  sporogonium 
the  old  archegonium  is  torn  away  at  its  base,  and  carried  up  as  a  cap 

(calyptra),  which  covers  the  apex  of 
the  capsule. 

The   principal  genus  is  AndrtEa, 

represented  in  the  United  States  by 

0  a  few  alpine  or  sub-alpine  species  of 

brownish  or    blackish    rock  -  loving 

Mosses. 

Order  Phascaceas.— These  small 

Mosses  are  peculiar  in  having  but 

)   a  little  development  of  leafy  axis,  and 

in  their  persistent  protonema.     The 

sporogonium  is  short-stalked,  or  ses- 

sile,  and  the  pBeudopodium  is  very 

^   short,   or  entirely  wanting.        The 

spores  are,  in  the  simplest  genus  {Ar- 

ehidium),  developed   from  a  single 

mother-cell,  while  in  the  higher  ones 

'   they  develop  from  a  layer  of  mother- 

A  yoanff  leafy  plant,  a,  with  tuporogo-  The  capsule  is  indehiscent,  and  the 
ninm  Kt  11  covered  with  the  culypira,  o.  «,,,.-«„  Ar«  spf  fr.-A  nnlv  hv  it«  Hapjiv 
j;  leafy  plant,  g,  with  nearly  ti\h:  spo-  Spares  are  sei  iree  only  Dy  its  aecay. 
ro*ionium, /,-  c,  thecalypira;  «.  seta.  The  old  archegonium  persists  as  a 
C\  lougitadinal  section  of  a  capsule;  «„i„^*^„  ««„«,.;«„  ♦!  «    «^«.,i« 
0,  c.  cSlnmella ;  d,  oi>erculum  br  lid,  calyptra  covering  tie  capsule, 
which  will  neparate  from  the  remainder      The  principal  crenera  are  Archidi- 
of  the  capfnle  at  a:  »,  peristome;  «,  ni  i    r>       i  •  mi 

gporo-bearing  layer  {;{,  air  cavity  Mir-  WW,  Phnsrun^  and  Bniehta.  The 
rounding  the  colamella,  and  crossed  by  fipecies  are  tern  strial.  and  many  arc 
confervoid  fllameDts ;   t,  inferior  con-    *         .  ^ 

n  ction  of  the  columella  with  the  tissues  annuals. 

of  ihe  capsule.  ^  and  ^  slightly  m«g-  Jq  the  Tertiary  (Miocene)  of  Eu- 
nlfled  ;    6' aboat  40  diameters.— After  .      .,  .     ^  *   «, 

Sachs.  rop«  a  fossil  sptch  s  of  Phaseum  has 

been  found. 

Order  Bryaceae.  —  The  ])lants  of  this  order  constitute  the  true 
Mosses.  They  are  usually  bright  green  (in  a  few  jrenera  brownish), 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  live  upon  moist  ground  and 
rocks,  or  upon  the  bark  of  trefs ;  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cases  the  species  live  in  the  water. 

In  the  development  of  their  tissues  and  the  complex  structure  of 
their  sporojronia  the  Bryaceae  clearly  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Bryo- 
phy  te  Division.    Thu  tissues,  as  indicated  above  (paragraph  458),  attain 
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in  some  oftaes  a  deTelopment  which  foreshadows  the  diiferentiation  of 
the  stem  into  the  epidermal,  fibro-vascalar,  and  fundamontal  systems  of 
the  higher  plants.  In  Polytriehum,  for  example,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  axial  and  extnuaxial  bundles  of  elongated  cells  with  thickened 
walls  foand  in  tlie  stem  represent  tlje  fibro-vascalar  bundles  of  the 
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layer  is  called  the  oolumella  (e,  c\  Fig.  246,  C\  while  the  two  or  three 
layers  of  cells  exterior  to  it  constitate  tlie  spore-sac 

In  all  the  members  of  this  order,  tiie  capsule,  when  ripe,  opens  by  the 
falling  away  of  a  lid  (operculum),  which  is  composed  fur  the  most  part 
of  the  epidermis  covering  tlie  apical  portion  (Fig.  247).  In  most  of  the 
genera,  when  the  operculum  falls  off,  one  or  two  rows  of  teeth  (the 
peristome)  are  exposed,  surrounding  the  opening  of  the  capsule  (Fig. 
248).  These  teeth,  which  are  always  Boine  multiple  of  four  (4, 8, 16, 
82,  or  (S4),  are  in  most  cases  formed  respectively  of  the  thickened  outer 
and  inner  walls  of  rows  of  cells  which  lie  beneath  and  parallel  to  the 
wall  of  the  operculum,  and  converge  toward  its  centre.  Each  tooth 
is  thus  made  up  of  parts  of  several  cells,  and  the  transverse  lines  seen 
upon  it  are  the  thickened  transyerse  walls  which  formerly  separated 
the  original  cell  cavities. 

The  peristome  of  Pol/jftriehum  and  its  allies  is  composed  of  bundles 
of  thickened  cells,  hence  they  are  much  firmer  than  in  those  genera  in 
which  they  are  made  of  fragments  of  cell  membranes. 

Tlie  BryacesB  include  many  genera,  which  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  The  genera  arrange  themselves  under  two 
groups  (sub-orders),  according  as  the  sporogonia  are  terminal  or 
lateral,  with  reference  to  the  main  axis  ;  the  first  constitute  the  Acnh 
earpcB,  including  Funaria,  Bryum,  Afnium,  Polytrichum,  etc. ;  those 
with  lateral  sporogonia  constitute  the  Pleurocarpa,  and  include  FanU- 
nalis,  Climadum,  Eypnum,  etc. 

In  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  the  order  is  represented  by  an  Eocene  spe- 
cies of  Musses,  and  Miocene  species  of  the  modem  genera  FontinalU, 
Dicranum,  Barbvla,  Potytriehum,  Hypnum,  etc.  A  single  species  of 
Eypnum  from  the  Tertiary  of  Colorado  is  the  only  American  fossil  of 
this  order  yet  detected. 


The  most  valuable  systematic  works  for  the  student  of  the  Bryo- 
phytes  of  this  country  are  "  Musci  and  Hepaticae  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,"  by  W.  S.  Sullivant,  1871;  "hones  Muscorum,"  by  the  same 
author,  1864-74  ;  and  "Catalogue  of  Pacific  Coast  Mosses,"  by  L.  Les- 
quereux,  1868;  "Manual  of  the  Mosses  of  North  America,"  by  Leo 
Lesquereux  and  Thomas  P.  James,  1884;  '*  Descriptive  Cataloj^ue  of 
the  North  American  Hepntic®  North  of  Mexico^''  by  L.  M.  Under- 
wood, 1884. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

PTERIDOPHYTA. 

467. — ^The  plants  of  this  Division  constitute  the  so-called 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  They  present  an  alternation  of  sexual 
and  asexual  generations,  much  as  in  the  Byrophytes,  but  in 
the  higher  orders  it  shows  signs  of  disappearing.  The  first 
generation  proceeds  directly  from  the  germination  of  the 
spore  ;  it  is  made  up  of  simple  tissues,  and  is  usually  short- 
lived ;  it  bears  the  sexual  organs,  and  hence  is  called  the 
sexual  generation.  The  second  generation,  which  results 
from  the  fertilization  of  a  germ-cell  developed  upon  the 
preceding  one,  is  long-lived,  and  made  up  in  most  cases 
of  tissues  of  a  high  order,  and  the  plant-body  is  differen- 
tiated into  root,  stem,  and  leaves  ;  upon  this  second  genera- 
tion spores  arise  asexually  year  after  year,  and  from  these 
spores  the  sexual  generation  is  again  produced. 

468. — The  sexual  generation,  called  the  Prothallium,  is 
generally  a  flattened  thallus-like  growth,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  plant-body  of  the  lower  Bryophyte«.  It  is  always 
small,  and  comi)osed  throughout  of  parenchyma  disposed  in 
one,  or  at  most  a  few  layers  ;  on  its  under  surface  it  generally 
produces  root-hairs  (rhizoids),  which  serve  to  fix  it  to  the 
ground^  and  doubtless  also  serve  as  organs  of  nutrition. 
The  cells  of  the  prothallium  are  in  most  cases  richly  sup- 
plied with  chlorophyll,  by  means  of  which  they  elaborate 
material  for  its  growth. 

•  469. — When  the  prothallia  have  become  sufficiently  large, 
they  develop  the  sexual  organs,  the  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia.  These  are  formed  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  in  the  two  lower  orders  of  Hepaticae  (RicciacecB  and 
Antkoceroteai).    They  are  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  prothallium,  aud  conBist  of  masses  of  cells,  emdos- 
ing  in  each  case  a  single  cell,  which  develops  into  one  germ- 
cell  (in  the  ai'chegonia),  or  a  number  of  sperm-cells  (in  the 
antheridia).  The  sperm-cells  produce  spirally  coiled  sperma- 
tozoids,  which  fertilize  the  germ-cell  by  passing  down  the 
canal  in  the  neck  of  each  archegonium.  In  many  of  the 
plants  of  this  division  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  ■ 
dioBciousness  in  the  prothallia,  and  in  the  higher  genera  it 
becomes  the  invariable  rule. 

470. — The  result  of  fertilization  is  the  formation  of  a 
young  plant,  by  the  growth  and  successive  division  of  the 
fertilized  cell.  In  its  first  stages  the  new  plant  is  usually 
quite  simple,  but  it  soon  becomes,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Division,  a  leafy  plant  with  highly  developed  tissues.  After 
a  greater  or  less  period  of  vegetation  the  new  plant  produces 
spores  by  the  internal  cell-division  of  certain  mother-cells, 
each  of  the  latter  producing  four  spores.  The  particular 
structure  of  the  spore-bearing  organs  and  the  place  of  their 
appearance  are  quite  different  in  the  different  classes.  In 
many  cases  they  are  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ordinary  green  leaves,  in  other  cases  upon  modified  leaves, 
while  in  still  others  upon  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  in  their 
axils.  The  spores  are  in  most  cases  of  one  kind,  but  in 
certain  genera  there  arc  large  spores  (macrospores),  and  small 
ones  (microspores). 

471. — ^True  roots  first  make  their  appearance  in  this 
division.  A  root  is  developed  upon  the  young  plant,  but 
this  never  attains  a  great  size,  and  others  form  in  acropetal 
order  upon  the  stem,  and  even  occasionally  upon  the  leaves. 

472. — In  the  Pteridophytes  the  three  tissue  systems — epi- 
dermal, fibro-vascular,  and  fundamental — attain  a  good  de- 
gree of  development.  The  epidermis  is  distinct,  and  con- 
tains stomata  similar  in  form  and  position  to  those  of  the 
Phanerogams*  In  many  cases  there  is  a  strong  development 
of  trichomes,  as  in  the  Ferns,  where  the  young  leaves  are 
usually  densely  covered  with  scurfy  hairs.  The  fibro-vascu- 
lar bundles  are  always  closed,  and  generally  are  what  De 
Bary  calls  concentric  bundles ;  in  the  EquisetinaB,  however, 
collateral  bundles  occur,  and  in  Lycopodinse  radial  bundles. 
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The  bundles  vary  considerably  as  to  the  tissaes  they  contain; 
but  they  generally  possess  tracheary  and  sieve  tissues ;  the 
former  is  usually  well-developed  as  spiral,  scalariform,  or 
pitted.  Sieve  tissue  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  well  developed  as 
the  former,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  thin-walled, 
elongated  cells,  in  which  the  characteristic  sieves  are  legs 
regularly  formed.  Fibrous  tissue  occurs  only  to  a  limited 
extent  as  a  constituent  of  the  fibre- vascular  bundles.  Paren- 
chyma is  also  found  in  them,  but,  like  the  former,  it  is 
usually  not  abundant  The  fundamental  system  of  tissues 
includes  various  forms  of  parenchyma  and  sclerenchyma ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  frequently  wanting.  OoUenchyma  and 
laticiferous  tissue  are  not  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Division ;  but  the  former  occurs  in  MarattiacesB,  in  which  or- 
der, according  to  Sachs'  observations,  there  are  also  indica- 
tions of  a  rudimentary  laticiferous  tissue. 

§  L    CUlSS  EQUISETINiB. 

478.— In  the  plants  of  this  class  the  plant-body  (of  the 
asexual  generation)  consists  of  a  hollow  elongated  and  jointed 
axis,  bearing  iipon  each  node  a  whorl  of  narrow  united  leaves, 
which  form  a  close  sheath  (5,  Fig.  249) ;  the  stem  is  always 
grooved  or  striate,  and  is  usually  rough  and  hard  from  the 
large  amount  of  silica  deposited  in  the  epidermis.  The 
branches  arise  by  the  side  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves  consti-. 
tuting  the  sheaths,  and  consequently  they  are  in  whorls. 
Both  the  main  axis  and  the  branches  are  in  most  cases  richly 
supplied  with  chlorophyll-bearing  parenchyma ;  in  some  of 
the  species  {e.g.,  Equisetum  Telmateia  and  E,  arvense)  the 
stems  which  bear  the  spores  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 
All  the  species  develop  numerous  colorless  branching  under- 
ground stems,  which  bear  roots  and  rudimentary  sheaths, 
and  which  each  year  send  up  the  vegetating  and  spore- 
bearing  stems.    Both  root  and  stem  grow  from  an  apical  cell. 

474. — In  common  with  most  members  of  this  division, 
the  EquisetinsB  are  perennial  plants.  In  some  species  the 
underground  portions  only  persist,  the  aerial  stems  dying  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  as  is  the  case  in  E.  Telmateia,  E.  arvense. 
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E.  siflvaitcum,  E.  limosum,  and  some  other  species.  Li 
other  species,  as  E.  hyemale,  E.  UBvigatum,  the  aerial  stems 
also  persist;  the  latter  are  hence  known  as  perennial- 
stemmed. 

475. — The  prothallia  are  irregularly  bmnched  thallns-like 
growths,   composed  of  chlorophyll-bearing  |)arenchymatons 
cells  arranged  in  one  or  more  layers.     Upon  the  under  side 
they  bear  root-hairs,  which  fix  them  to  the  ground.     They 
are  usually  small  in  size,  ranging  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or 
twelve  mm.  in  length.     In  most  species  the  prothallia  are 
dioecious,   bearing  but  one  kind  of 
sexual  organ  upon  each,  and  in  such 
cases  it  always  happens  that  those 
which  bear  the  antheridia  are  much 
smaller  than  those  which  bear  arche- 
gonia.     Both  kinds  live  but  for  a 
short  time,  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence  usually  not  extending  be- 
yond a  few  months ;  the  male  pro- 
thallia appear  to  endure  for  a  some- 
what shorter  period  than  those  which 
bear  archegonia. 
Pig.  940.— Portion  of  the  np-       476. — The  antheridia  occur  upon 
t&lS.u'.i^Trin^-  the  ends  or  margins  of  the  prothal- 
TSdri^-tJlr''^?:^^  li»*;    they  ai-ise  from  the  repeated 
o?'wliSd'?«.^?*1^hei?S^^^^  division  of    a    marginal  cell,   thus 
bSu^  *?*  tonw?'^^ '  f*'  liimi  ^^^^^^S  *^  inner  mass  of  cells  rich 
branches.— After  Sachs.  in  protoplasm,  and  a  covering  layer 

(an',  Fig.  250,  A).  By  the  continued  division  of  the  inner 
cells  100  to  150  cubical  cells  are  formed,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  single  sperm-cell ;  somewhat  later  the  walls  of  the 
cubical  cells  dissolve,  and  the  sperm-cells  become  free  in  the 
antheridial  cavity,  from  which  they  are  soon  allowed  to  es- 
cape by  the  separation  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  enveloping 
layer  {an,  Fig.  250,  A),  At  this  time  each  sperm-cell  con- 
tains a  spermatozoid,  which  soon  escapes  by  the  rupture  of 
the  cell-wall.  Each  spermatozoid  is  a  thick,  spirally  coiled 
filament  of  protoplasm,  tapering  anteriorly,  where  it  is  pro- 
vided with  numerous  cilia,  which  give  it  motility. 
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477. — The  archegonia  arise  upon  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
prothallium,  from  the  division  of  single  cells.  The  mother- 
cell  of  the  archegonium  undergoes  several  divisions,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  germ-cell,  surrounded  by  one  or 
more  layers  of  cells.  The  germ-cell  lies  at  a  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  general  surface  of  the  prothallium,  above 


Fig.  S60.— il,  fragment  of  a  proUuUInm  of  BquiMtum  limoewn  (in  the  middle  of 
Jnly) ;  a,  an  apical  cell  of  a  growing  point ;  an,  a  ripe  antheridinm,  with  escaping 
•perm-cells  ;  an\  a  young  antheridium.  J3,  longitudinal  section  of  an  archegoniam 
or  E^isetvm  arrmse  immediately  after  the  opening  of  its  apex,  showing  the  germ- 
cell  in  the  cavity  below,  surrounded  by  the  parenchyma  of  thejorothallium.  C,  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  germ-cell,  or  rudimentary  embryo,  of  £.  arvtnM^  shortly  after 
fertilization  ;  it  is  seen  to  be  already  divided  into  four  parta,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  parenchyma  of  the  prothalliom.  A  xm;  B  and  C  X  800.— After 
Hofmeister. 

which  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  archegonium  is  pro- 
longed into  a  four-sided  tube.  At  the  period  of  maturity  of 
the  archegonium,  the  projecting  cells  diverge  from  each 
other,  and  form  an  open  channel  to  the  germ-cell  {B,  Fig. 
250). 
478. — After  fertilization  the  germ-cell  undergoes  division 
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into  four  cells  (C,  Fi^sr.  250),  and  from  these  the  young  plant 
of  the  asexual  generation  is  deveiopi^d.  The  young  plant  is 
quite  simple^  having  small  inteniodes,  bearing  sheaths  which 

contain  but  three  leaves ;  lar- 
ger shoots  soon  arise^  with  lar- 
A  ger  i  n  temodes  and  sheaths  hav- 

ing more  leaves,  and  these  are 
followed  by  others  still  larger, 
B  until  at  last  the  full  size  is 

C^  reached. 

\^g^  479.  —  The    spores   of    the 

^y^B^^Aj*  Equisetinae  are  produced  either 

^^^^P^  upon  the  ordinary  green  stems, 

^^^  as  in  Equisetum  limosum  and 

^Hfe  E,  hyemaUy  or  upon  colorless 

hI^i^  or  brownish  stems,  which  de- 

m!w^^  velop  early,  and,  after  bearing 

^^g  the  spores,  die  and  disappear, 

as  in  E.  Tebnateia  and  E, 
arvense.  The  sporangia  are 
developed  upon  modified 
leaves,  upon  the  ends  of  the 
stems.  The  spore  -  bearing 
leaves,  like  the  ordinary  ones, 
are  in  whorls;  each  leaf  is, 
however,  peltate  in  form,  and 
borne  upon  a  short  stalk  {st, 
Fig.  251,  B).  These  peltate 
leaves  (usually  called  the  pel- 
u^^\:;tTttnZsZ':'^ioJti  tate  scales)  are  collected  into 
!!Shte';'S.rnJl^^^^^^^  cone-shaped   clusters,  and  by 

ed  of  imperfectly  developed  leaves ;  a*,    thpir     mntliftl     "nrpflfinrp     P.Arh 

the  pedi(SiB  of  peltate  Bcijes  which  Aavc  ^"^^^    miuuai    pressure    eacn 

been  cut  off ;  y,  uection  of  the  rachlf*  of  scale     beCOmCS     morC  Or     IcSS 

the  Bpike.     S,   peltate   8calci<,   «, «.  in  _  ,     .  ...  __ 

various   poeitione   (slightly  moErnifiod) ;  llCXagonal    in    Outline.       Upon 

«0r,tbe  sporangia  borne  on  r  no  under  eide  .,  ,  _.  -  vi 

oT  the  Hcaies  ;st,  *^  the  piniiceis  of  the  the  Under  surfacc  of  cach  scale 

scales-After  SachB.  ^^^^^   ^^.j^^   g^^  ^^   ^^j^^  ^^  ^^ 

cellular  masses,  which  enlarge  and  become  sac-shaped  spo- 
rangia ;  certain  inner  cells  become  spore  mother-cells,  and 
from  each  of  these  four  spherical  spores  are  produced.     The 
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sporangia^  when  mature,  appear  as  nearly  cylindrical  sacs 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  peltate 
scales  {sg.  Fig.  251,  3)^  they  open  at  maturity  by  a  slit  along 
the  inner  face — i.e.,  the  side  next  to  the  pedicel  of  the  pel- 
tate scale. 

480. — In  their  development  the  spores  acquire  three  con- 
centric coats,  and  as  they  approach  maturity  the  outer  one, 
which  has  previously  become  spirally  thickened,  splits  from 
two  opposite  points  into  four  naiTow  spiral  filaments,  which 
are  united  with  one  another  and  the  spore  at  a  common 
point.  These  filaments  are  hygroscopic,  and  they  roll  and 
unroll  with  the  slightest  changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  : 
when  moistened  they  wrap  tightly  around  the  spore,  but 
when  dry  they  unroll  and  become  more  or  less  reflexed.  By 
the  changes  of  position  which  they  undergo,  they  move  the 
spores  very  considerably,  and  are  doubtless  useful  in  empty- 
ing the  sporangia  after  dehiscence — hence  they  have  been 
called  Elaters. 

481. — The  spores  germinate  soon  after  falling  upon  water 
or  moist  earth  ;  they  first  enlarge,  and  then  divide  by  a  pai*- 
tition  into  two  paiis  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  of  which 
contains  chlorophyll  granules,  while  the  smaller  one  is  color- 
less; the  latter  grows  rapidly  into  an  elongated  root-hair. 
The  larger  cell  divides  first  into  two  cells,  and  then  usually 
one  of  these  divides  again,  and  so  on,  giving  rise  to  a  simple 
prothallium,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  this  en- 
larges and  increases  in  size,  until  it  reaches  the  stage  in 
which  it  bears  the  sexual  organs  (paragraph  475). 

482.  Tissues. — The  epidermis  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  silica  which  it  contains,  mainly  in  the  outer 
walls  of  the  cells.  The  epidermal  cells  are  mostly  narrow 
and  elongated,  and  are  arranged  in  vertical  rows.  The  sto- 
mata,  which  are  present  in  all  the  chlorophyll-bearing  parts 
of  the  plant,  are  arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity  in 
longitudinal  rows ;  on  the  stem  they  occur  in  the  channels 
between  the  numerous  ridges.  They  resemble  pretty  closely 
the  stomata  of  the  Phanerogams  in  their  structure.  The 
fibro-vas<^ular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  disposed  in  a  circle,  as 
seen  in  a  cross-section,  and  they  run  through  the  funda- 
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mental  tissues  from  node  to  node,  parallel  with,  but  inde- 
pendent of,  one  another.  At  the  nodes  they  split  into  two 
blanches,  which  unite  right  and  left  with  corresponding 
branches  of  other  bundles,  and  thus  form  the  bundles  of  the 
next  internode.  The  bundles  of  successive  intemodes  thus 
alternate  with  one  another.  Each  leaf  of  the  leaf-sheaths 
sends  down  a  bundle,  which  joins  a  bundle  in  the  stem  at 
the  point  where  two  descending  branches  of  contiguous  bun- 
dles from  the  upper  internode  unite  to  form  a  bundle  in  the 
lower  internode.  The  bundles  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  the 
** common"  type^ — i.e.,  they  are  common  to  both  stem  and 
leaves.  As  to  their  construction,  they  are  collateral,  and 
contain  tracheary,  sieve  and  fibrous  tissues  (paragraph  139, 
and  Fig.  99).  The  remainder  of  the  stem  (the  fundamental 
portion)  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  parenchyma ;  in  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  vegetating  shoots  it  contains  an 
abundance  of  chlorophyll,  and  it  is  here  frequently  pene- 
trated by  large  longitudinal  canals  (7,  Fig.  249) ;  in  the 
medullary  portion  a  great  central  canal  soon  appears  by  the 
rapid  growth  causing  a  rupture  of  the  tissues  (A,  Fig.  249). 
There  are  frequently  found  in  the  hypodermal  portions  of 
the  fundamental  systems  bands  of  thick-walled  tissue,  which 
are  either  sclerenchymatous  or  fibrous. 

(a)  This  class  contains  but  one  living  order,  tbe  EquiSETACBiB.  hav- 
ing  the  characters  of  tlio  class  as  given  above.  In  ancient  fireological 
times  the  Calamites  and  tlieir  allies  constituted  a  dietinct  order,  the 
CcUamariea,  now  extinct ;  ihey  differed  from  the  Equi9etace<B  In  hav- 
ing fibro- vascular  bundles  which  increased  exogenously.  The  CcUa- 
mariecB  were  represented  in  tbe  Devonian  by  a  species  of  AiUraphyU 
U'e$.  In  the  Carboniferous  period  there  were  many  species  of  the  gen- 
era CalfimiUs,  Calamocladus,  Ca^amogtachps,  Splienoi'hyUum,  etc  In 
the  Permian  the  order  l>ecame  extinct. 

(&)  The  order  Equiseta^em  includes  but  a  single  genus,  Equisetum, 
which  contains  about  twenty-five  species.  None  of  the  species  attain 
a  great  size,  the  nsual  height  being  from  20  to  100  cm.  (8  to  40  inches)  ; 
one  species  {E,  giganteum)  in  tropical  South  America  attains  a  height 
of  9  to  10  metres  (80  feet  or  more),  but  it  is  very  slender,  being  no  more 
than  20  to  25  mm.  (1  inch  or  less)  in  diameter.  The  silicious  stems  of 
K.  hyemale,  a  common  species,  are  sometimes  used  for  scouring  knives 
and  other  articles. 

{c)  The  ^rmiQation  of  the  spores  of  E<|ui8etin»  v^j  be  studied  by 
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pladD^  fresh  spores  in  water,  or  apoD  moist  earth  or  moist  pieces  of 
porous  pottery.  It  mast,  however,  Ite  borne  in  mind  that  within  a  few 
days  after  reaching  maturity  ihe  spores  lose  tlieir  power  of  germinating. 
((Q  The  oldest  genus  of  this  order  is  EguwHteSf  represented  in  the 
Carboniferous  by  several  spedee.  BquUetum  extends  from  the  lower 
Secondary  (Triassic)  to  the  present. 

§  II.  Class  Filicin^. 

488. — ^The  plant-body  of  the  asexual  generation  in  this 
class  consists  of  a  solid  stem^  bearing  roots  and  broadly  ex- 
panded leaves,  the  latter  usually  on  long  petioles.  The 
stems  are  mostly  horizontal  and  underground,  but  in  some 
cases  they  rise  to  a  considerable  height  yertically  in  the 
air.  The  leaves  arise  singly  upon  the  stems,  and  grow  up- 
ward from  the  rhizome  (horizontal  stem),  or  are  borne  as  a 
crown  upon  the  more  or  less  elongated  upright  stem.  The 
leaves  are  in  nearly  all  cases  supplied  with  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  which  run  as  veins  through  the  parenchyma  ;  there 
\s  usually  a  prominent  midrib,  upon  each  side  of  which  the 
parenchyma  is  permeated  with  small  veins,  which  are  free 
(running  more  or  less  parallel  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin), 
or  reticulated. 

484. — The  Filicinae  are  for  the  most  part  terrestrial  plants 
of  considerable  size,  a  few  only  being  small  or  of  an  aquatic 
habit  They  are  all  richly  supplied  with  chlorophyll,  and 
none  are  in  any  degree  parasitic.  Nearly  all  the  species  are 
perennial,  in  some  cases,  however,  dying  down  to  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  underground  portions 
alone  surviving  the  winter. 

485. — The  prothallium  in  the  Filicinae  is  a  small  cell- 
ular body,*  composed  in  most  cases  of  chlorophyll-bear- 
ing parenchyma.     It  is  frequently  somewhat  heart-shaped. 


♦  Dr.  Farlow,  in  a  paper  on  *'  An  Asexual  Growth  from  the  Pro- 
thallus  of  Pteris  cretlca,"  in  Pr'fi.  Am.  Acad,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1874, 
and  Qr.  Jour,  Mie.  Science,  1874,  described  certain  prothallia  in  which 
scalariform  vessels  were  found  by  him.  These  abnormal  prothallia 
produced  new  plants  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  usual 
process  of  fertilization  ;  the  scalariform  vessels  of  the  protliallia  were 
in  ever^  case  continuous  with  tliose  in  the  new  plants* 
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and  is  generally  provided  with  root-hairs  on  its  under  sur- 
face, by  means  of  which  it  secures  nourishment  for  its  inde- 
pendent growth  (Fig.  252).  In  the  Rhizocarpem  the  pro- 
thallium  is  so  reduced  as  to  be  only  a  small  outgrowth  of  the 
germinating  spore. 

486. — Both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  usually  occur  upon  the 
same  prothallium.  The  antheridia  consist  of  a  few  or  many 
sperm-cells,  which  may  or  may  not  bo  surrounded  by  a  wall 


Fie.  25S.  Ftg.  S58. 

Fig.  262— A  prothallium  of  a  fern.  Been  from  the  under  ?ide.  h,  the  root-hairs  grow- 
ing from  the  basal  end  of  the  prothallium  ;  an,  the  antheridia  Hcattered  among  the 
root-hairs  ;  ar,  archegouia  nwir  rhe  apex,    x  10.— After  Prantl. 

Fig.858.— Mature  antheridium  of  ^rfian^ttm  CapUlus-VeMrlg.  p,  cells  of  prothal- 
lium ;  a,  wall  of  antherldinm— the  sperm-Mils  arc  seen  escaping,  in  each  a  sperma- 
toKoid  is  coiled  up  ;  t,  thespermatozoids  :  b,  the  protoplasm  of  the  sperm-ceUs  still 
attached  to  the  spermatozoids.    x  550.— After  Sachs. 

of  other  cells.  In  the  Ferns  (Filices)  they  are  few-celled 
bodies,  which  project  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  prothallium  ;  one  of  the  interior  cells  becomes 
divided  into  sperm-cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  spirally  coiled 
spermatozoid  (Fig.  253).  In  the  other  orders  the  antheridia 
are  not  confined  to  the  under  surface  of  the  prothallium,  and 
in  some  of  the  RMzocarpecB  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  a  microspore  is  developed  into  one  antheridium  filled 
with  sperm-cellSt 
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4S7. — The  archegonia  of  the  Ferns  are  cellular  projec- 
tions from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
prothallium.  The  germ-cell  is  sit- 
uated at  the  base  of  an  axial  row 
of  cells ;  the  latter  dissolve^  and  thus 
form  a  canal,  which  becomes  open 
by  the  separation  of  the  apical  cells 
of  the  archegonium  wall  (Fig.  254). 
The  archegonia  of  the  other  Fili- 
cinae  do  not  differ  much  as  to  struc- 
ture, but  like  the  antheridia,  they 

are  not  confined  to  the  under  sur-     y\z  254— Toang  archegoniam 
face  of  the  prothallium.  t^fS^^^^^^^^'^l^- 

488.  -  After    fertilization     the  !rf«^',r.£lS^{te*°«^!^^^^ 
germ-cell  divides    (in    the  known  J^^f„^«"«^H*£hirSS^ 
cases)  into  four  parts,  as  in  Equi-  After  Sachg, 
setincB,   and  by  the  growth  and  development  of  these  the 
young  plant  of  the  asexual  generation  is  produced.     The 
young  plant  is  at  first  very  simple,  the 
i  first  leaves  being  much  smaller  and  less 
divided  than   those  which  appear  later 
(Figs.  255  and  256). 
489. — The  spores  are  developed  upon 
I  the  leaves.     They  are  contained  in  spo- 
j  rangia,  which  occur  singly  or  in  clusters 
upon  the  surface,  or  on  the  margins  of 
the  more  or  less  modified  leaves ;  in  one 
order,  the  Ophioglossacea,  the  single  spo- 
rangia occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  greatly 
modified  leaves.    The  spores  arc  all  of  one 
Fte   886— Prothai-  ^^^^^  excepting  in  the  RhizocarpecBy  in 
Mum  and  young  plant  of  which  there  are  two   sizes,  viz.,  micro- 
erit,  seen  from  below,  sporcs  and  macrosporcs.     The  sporangia 
root-haiMoforothSilam;  of  the  truc  Fems  (FiUces)  have  a  ring  of 
%^\  i^\he\^t^w^  cells  belonging  to  their  walls,  peculiarly 
SL^'^d' roolf"  X  5!^  thickened,  forming  an  elastic  ring,  which 
After  Sachs.  ruptures  the  mature  sporangium  ;  in  the 

other  orders  there  is  no  such  elastic  ring,  and  the  dehiscence 
is  usually  by  the  simple  splitting  of  the  dried  wall. 
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Fig.  256.— Prothalliam  and  yoang  plant  of  Adi- 
OfUum  CapUlw- Veneris,  Been  {n  vertical  longitndinal 
section.  D,p,  the  prothallium  ;  a,  archej^onia  :  A,  root- 
hair  ;  E^  the  voung  plant ;  w,  its  first  root ;  6,  itB  first 
leaf.    X  about  10.— After  Sachs. 


490. — The  Filicinae  may  be  here  arranged  tiiider  four 

orders,  as  follows  :* 
/.    hosporecB. — 
Spores    of    one 
kind. 

Order  1.  Filioes, 
the  true  Perns. 
Sporangia  compos- 
ed of  modified  tri- 
chomes,  each  de- 
veloped from  a  sin- 
gle epidermal  cell,  produced  in  clusters  on  the  surface  of  or- 
dinary or  slightly  modified 
leaves.        Each     sporangium    i 

with  an  elastic  ring.     No  stip-  ^ 

ules. 

Order  2.  Marattiaoofle,  the 
Ringless  Ferns.  Sporangia  ^ 
produced  from  a  group  of  epi- 
dermal cells ;  the  ring  either 
rudimentary  or  wanting.  The 
large,  much  -  branched  leaves 
with  stipules. 

Order  3.  Ophioglossacese, 
the  Adder-Tongues.  Sporan- 
gia formed  by  groups  of  cells 
in  the  interior  of  a  modified 
branch  of  the  sheathing  leaf. 
The  ring  is  absent. 

//.  HeterosporecB.  —  Spores 
of  two  kinds. 

Order  4.  Bhizocarpeae,  the 
Pepperworts.  Sporangia  com- 
posed of  modified  trich- 
omes  (?);  the  microsporangia 
containing  many  microspores, 


i> 


Fig.  2e7.— il,  a  transverse  section  of 
the  stem  (rhizome)  of  PUrU  aquUina^ 
Hlightly  enlarged,  r,  brown  sclerenchv- 
ma,  forming  a  hard  h  heath  beneath  the 
epidermis ;  p,  colorless  parenchyma  of 
the  fundamental  system  ;  ig,  inner  fibro- 
vascalar  bundles ;  ag,  the  broad  upper 
band  of  the  outer  bundle  zone ;  pr,  a 
band  of  elongated  thick-walled  cells, 
•clerenchyma  or  fibrous  tissue— a  second 
one  occurs  on  the  other  side  of  the  cen- 
tral bundles.  B^  the  separated  upper 
fibro- vascular  bundle  of  tne  stem  (nii- 
some),  8t,  and  Its  branches, «/',  ff''';  d, 
bundles  of  the  leaf  stalk  ;  «,  u,  «,  out- 
line of  the  stem.— After  Sachs. 


*  Tliis  arrangement  is  eBsentially  that  modification  of  SacLs'  pro- 
posed hj  Professor  McNab.  See  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Classification  of 
Plants/'  American  edition,  Chapter  VIL 
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the  macrosporaugia  usually  containing  only  one  macrospore. 
Sporangia  in  clusters,  enclosed  in  modified  leaves  or 
"fruits." 

Order   FilicM,  the  true  Feme.    Tlie  protliallia  of  the  Ferns  are 
green  thallus-like  structuree,  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Fig.  9B7a.— Longitodina]  eectioo  of  the  apex  of 
apical  cell ;  o,  o,  epidermis ;  «,  cortical  tiBinie  ;  e-e^  e-e,  the  primarr  flbro-vaacular 
bnndlee  ;  n^m.h  k,  the  root-cap ;  k,  k,  daughter-cellB  recently  cat  off  from  the  apical 
celL-After  NAgeli  and  Leitgeb. 

and  composed  at  first  of  but  a  single  row  of  cells,  but  later  of  extended 
layers  of  cells.     Th*'^  are  monoecious,  and  bear  their  antheridia  on  the 
basal  portion  of  tb«-  under  surface,  while  the  archeji:onia  are  found  near 
the  apical  margin  of  the  same  surface.     After  fer- 
tilization the  germ-cell  divides  into  four  parts,  the 
uppermost  one  (or  two)  of  which  becomes  the  foot, 
or  organ  which  remains  in  contact  with  the  prothal- 
lium  ;  one  of  the  other  parts  develops  into  the  first 
root,  and  the  otiier  into  the  first  leaf.     The  young 
plant  is  thus  formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  pro- 
thallium,  from  which  it  grows  up  as  shown  in  Figs.    | 
256  and  255.  1 

The  stems  of  Ferns  are  mostly  short,  or  slender  , 

and  creeping  in  our  species,  but  in  the  tropics  they  of^nderBurf^of^a 
are  often  of  considerable  height  and  thickness,  leaf  of  Polypodium, 
some  tree-ferns  attaining  the  height  of  24  metres  i^"*  Mwar  a^^ 
or  more  (80  feet  or  more).  They  increase  in  length  caiene. 
only,  and  this  takes  place  by  the  continued  division  of  an  apical  cell 
Tliey  conuin  flat  fibro- vascular  bundles  (Fig.  257,  A  and  B),  which  are 
usually  disposed  in  a  single  circle,  as  seen  in  a  cross-section,  but  in 
some  cases  there  are  bundles  in  the  medullary  portion  also.  On  ac- 
'^ount  of  the  presence  of  thick  masses  of  thick- walled  cells,  (sclereu- 
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cliyma,  or  fibroae  tissue),  the  stems  are  frequently  very  hard.  The 
fundamental  tissues  frequently  develop  a  good  deal  of  mucilaginuus  or 
slimy  matter. 

Both  stems  ami  roots  develop  from  a  three-sided  apical  cell.  The 
apical  cell  of  the  root  continually  undergoes  fission  not  only  parallel  to 
its  sides,  but  also  parallel  to  its  baso— 4.«.,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  root.  The  daughter-cells  thus  cut  off  (k,  k.  Fig.  257a)  constitute  the 
root-cap  {pileorhiza)  with  which  each  root-tip  is  covered. 

The  leaves,  which  unfold  circinately,  are  often  very  large,  and  in 
most  cases  are  more  or  less  lobed  and  divided,  frequently  becoming 
several  times  compound.  Their  development  in  slow,  the  rudiment  of 
the  petiole  fonuiuyr  one  year,  and  that  of  the  blade  the  next,  while  the 
opening  or  unfolding  does  not  take  place  till  the  following  year.  The 
growth  is  sometimes  periodic,  as  in  Oleiehenia  and  Lygodium,    In  the 
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Fig.  258.— Under  Bide  of  a  fertile  leaflet  of  Atpidium  FUix-mas,  with  eight  Borl. 
i,  the  induKium.    Magnified.— After  Sachif>. 

Fig.  250.— A  leaflet  of  A»pleniitm,  Hhowing  the  elongated  sori,  each  covered  by  a 
laterally  placed  induBium.— From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne. 

Fig.  200.— A  leaflet  of  AdiarUum^  tihowing  the  eorl  covered  by  indiuia  formed  by 
reflexions  of  the  margin  of  the  leaflet.— From  Le  Maout  and  Decaitfne. 

latter  the  leaf  eventually   becomes  greatly   elongated,   resembling  a 
climbing  stem. 

The  spor&ngia  are  usually  formed  in  clusters  {sori)  on  the  veins,  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or  upon  their  margins.  The  sori  may 
l)H  distinct  and  rounded  or  more  or  less  elongated,  or  they  may  be 
confluent  over  considerable  portions  of  tiie  surface.  In  some  cases 
the  sori  are  naked  (as  in  Fig.  2576),  but  quite  frequently  each  one 
is  covered  by  a  cellular  outgrowth  of  the  leaf,  called  the  induiiium 
(Figs.  258,  259.  260).  In  some  cases  the  indusium  is  shield-sbaped,  its 
short  pedicel  arising  in  the  midst  of  the  sporangia  (Fi^.  258  and  261); 
in  others  it  is  more  or  less  elongated,  and  attached  by  one  of  its  edges 
to  the  side  of  the  sorus  (Fig.  259) ;  in  still  others  a  portion  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  leaf  is  refl^'xed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  covering  (Fig.  260). 
Many  other  forms  are  common,  and  are  to  be  found  described  in  system- 
atic treatises.    The  sporangia  are  more  or  less  rounded  bodies,  usually 
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boiue  upon  slender  ptxlicela.  Morphologically  tliey  are  trichomee, 
which  ander^o  a  special  modification.  Each  sporangium  is  at  first  a 
two-celled  trichome  ;  the  lower  cell  of  which  develops  into  the  pedicel, 
while  the  other  becomes  divided  by  partitions  parallel  to  its  surface 
into  outer  cells,  which  develop  into  the  sporangial  wall,  and  an  inner 


Fif(.  9f6\.—A9ptdiwn  FiUot-moi,  A,  a  section  of  a  leaf  through  a  aoms  ;  8,  «,  the 
sporangia,  borne  npoo  an  elevated  mass  of  tissue,  the  receptacle ;  i,  i,  the  industum. 
seen  in  eeclion.  B^  a.section  of  a  yoang  sporangium,  showing  its  central  cell  divided 
into  four ;  r,  one  ceii  of  the  ring,  the  section  being  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.    C,  a 

Sioranginm  nearly  mature,  seen  laterally ;  r,  r,  the  ring  of  the  sporangium ;  d,  a 
andnlar  hair— in  the  interior  of  the  sporangium  are  seen  the  nearly  ripe  spores. 
Kagnllled.— After  Sachs. 

tetrahedral  cell  (the  so-called  central  cell),  rich  in  protoplasm  ;  from  the 
latter  a  number  of  spore  motber-cells  (twelve,  according  to  Reess)  are 
formed,  and  from  each  spore  mother-cell  four  spores  arise  (Figs.  261 
and  262).  In  each  sporangium  some  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  are  devel- 
oped into  an  elastic  ring  (annulns),  whicli  extends  part  way  around  the 
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spore  cavity  (Fig.  261,  C,  r).  By  the  oontruction  of  thid  ring  tlie  rip« 
sporangiain  is  raptnrtHl  and  the  spores  set  free.  In  aome  caa6^  inatead 
of  forming  a  ring,  the  elastic  cells  are  arranged  as  a  group  at  one  aide 
or  «fnd  of  the  sporangium. 

Six  families  or  sulxirders  of  the  Ferns  may  be  distinguished,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  characters  derived  from  the  asexual  genera- 
tion.    They  have  Leen  arranged  as  follows  :  * 

1.  Qleicheniaeem, — Sporangia  sessile,  splitting  vertically,  furnished 
with  a  complete  horizontal  ring.  Sori  composed  of  very  few  sporangia ; 
receptacle  not  eleva*^  (Fig.  263).  Fronds  with  very  distinct  dichot- 
omous  branching.  Genera  two  (Platytoma  and  QUichenia) ;  spedee 
thirty,  mostly  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

2.  HymenaphyUaoea,-^ 
iTxss**^  T/^P^w  ^^^s.  ^/^^^  Sporangia  sesalle,  split- 
ting vertically,  furnish- 
ed with  a  complete 
horiiontal  ring.  Sori 
composed  of  numerous 
sporangia  inserti-d  on  a 
long  filiform  receptacle 
(Fig.  264).  Leaves  of 
filmy  texture  (usually  of 
a  single  layer  of  cells), 
with  pinnate  branching. 
Genera  two  {Hymena- 
phyllum  and  TVidumM- 
nfs) ;  species  150  to  200, 
mostly  confined  to  the 
tropics. 

8.  Cyatheaeea.  —  Spo- 
rangia  nearly  sessile, 
splitting      transversely. 


Fig.  96S.— Development  of  the  sporee  of  Aapidium 
FiUx-nuu.  /.,  a  mothiT-cell  cootaining  aniicleux; 
/J.,  the  same  after  (he  abeorpiion  of  the  nucleus ; 
///.,  the  mother-cell,  with  two  large  clear  nm  let— 
»omfiimefi  a  line  of  mparatlon  la  evident,  as  in  the 
figure ;  IV.,  the  mother-cell,  with  four  clear  nuclei. 
M^ich  appear  after  the  hbsorption  of  the  two  In 
///. ;  v.,  the  four  daughter-cells  (young  spores) 
which  form  from  IV.;  VI..  VII.,  VIII,  ditferent 
relative  positions  of  the  developing  spores  ;  /X,  the 
perfect  spore,    x  660.— Afur  Sachs. 


*  The  characters  and  arrangement  of  the  suborders  of  ferns  are 
taken  from  the  article  "  FernR,"  by  W.  T.  T.  Dyer  and  J.  G.  Baker,  in 
the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,*'  ninth  edition.  Vol.  IX.,  p.  104.  For  a 
systematic  account  of  the  Ferns  tiie  student  is  referred  to  **  Synopida 
Filicum  :  a  Synopsis  of  all  Known  Ferns,"  by  W.  J.  Hooker  and  J.  G. 
Baker,  London,  1873  The  student  may  profitably  consult  the  following 
recently  publislied  American  works,  viz  ,*'  The  Ferns  of  North  America,** 
oy  D.  C.  E^ton,  tlie  plates  by  J.  H.  Emerton,  now  being  issued  in  parts  ; 
''Ferns  of  Kentuckv  "  by  John  Williamson,  1878  ;  **  Ferns  in  Their 
kibmes  and  Ours.'*  by  John  Robinson,  1878  ;  and  '*  Ferns  of  the  Soatlu 
west,"  by  D.  C.  Eaton,  in  Lieut.  Wheeler's  **  Report  upon  U.  S.  Goo- 
graphical  Surveys  West  of  the  Cue  Hundredth  Meridian,"  VoL  VL, 
1878  ;  Underwood's   *  Our  Native  Ferns,"  1881. 
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fdrnfslied  with  a  usually  incomplete,  nearly  vertical,  or  rather  oblique 
ring.  Receptacle  prominent,  barrel-shaped  (Fi^.  265).  Tree-ferns. 
Genera  three  {Cyathea,  Hernitelia,  and  AlsophUa) ;  species  150,  mostly 
tropical  and  subtrnpical. 

4,  PolypodiaeecB.  —  Sporan^ifia  stalked^  splitting  transversely,  fur- 
nished with  a  usually  incomplete  yertical  ring.     Receptaele  not  piom- 


Fie.  968. 


Fig.  964. 


Fig.  965. 


Fig.  288.— Portion  of  a  leaf  of  OMchmia^  with  a  foros,  a ;  &,  a  sporanflliim.— Af- 
ter Hooker. 

Fig.  964.— Portion  of  a  leaf  of  TriehomanM^  a,  with  Ave  eori ;  6,  a  eporangiam.— 
After  Hooker. 

Fig.  966.— Vertical  section  of  a  Bonis,  a,  of  AlsophUa^  showing  the  cjlindrical  re- 
ceptacle ;  6,  a  sporangium.— After  Hooker. 


inent  (Figs.  257&  to  261).  Genera  fifty  (Aerogticlium,  Polypodium, 
Adiantum,  Pteris,  Afrplenium,  Scolopendrium,  Aipidium,  Cysiopteris, 
etc.) ;  species  2000,  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

5.  09mundace(B. — Sporangia  stalked,  splittlnjir  vertically,  furnished 
with  only  a  faint  horizontal  bar,  instead  of  a  ring  {F\g.  266).  Genera 
two  (Osmunda  and  Todta) ;  species  ten  to  twelve,  widely  distributed  in 
north  and  south  temperate  re- 
gions. 

6.  Sch'zcBoeecB.  —  Sporan- 
gia sessile,  splitting  vertical- 
ly, crowned  by  a  complete 
small  annular  horizontal  ring 
(Fig.  267).  Genera  five 
(8ehM(Ba»  Anemia,  Lygodium, 
etc.);  species  sixty,  mostly 
natives  of  the  warm  regions 
of  America  and  Asia. 

Economically  the  true  Ferns  are  of  comparatively  little  valne^  The 
pulpy  interior  of  tlie  stem  of  a  tree-fern  (Cyaihea  medvUarU)  growing 
in  the  Pacific  islands  furnishes  an  important  article  of  food  to  the 
natives.  In  Australia  the  underground  stems  of  Pt&ris  aqvUina 
supply  an  indifibrent  food.  A  few  species  are  of  doubtful  value  as 
Miiringent  medicines.     The  long  woolly  hairs  of  oertoin  species  ol 


Fig.  9«r. 

Fig,  266.  —Two  sporsnr^Ia  of  Otmundaj  a. 
with  the  rudimentary  rlnsr  wen  in  front  view  ; 
by  wlrh  the  ring  seen  in  profile.— A ft<TH(X)ker. 

Plff.  ier.— Lower  portion  of  a  fertile  i.inna,  a, 
of  ScMmcm  ;  by  a  sporangium.— After  Hooker. 
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Dickionim  irrowing  in  the  Saadwicli  Islands  constitute  the  rabstanod 
known  as  Puln,  used  somewhat  in  upliolstery.  Many  ot  the  species 
are  now  largt^lj  grown  as  ornaments. 

Ferns  first  appeared  in  the  Devonian,  in  which  period  no  less  than 
twelve  genera  belonging  to  extinct  families  were  represented.  In  the 
Carboniferous  the  genera  and  species  were  exceedingly  numerous,  after 
which  they  decreased  to  the  present.  Many  Tertiary  genera  extend  to 
the  present,  and  are  now  represented  by  living  species. 

Order  MaxattiaceeB,  the  Ringless  Ferns.  The  prothallia  of  the 
ringlefB  Ferns  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  dark  gn^n  in  color.  They  bear 
antheridia  in  depressions  upon  both  sur&ces,  and  in  these  are  pro- 
duced spermatozoids  bearing  much  resemblance  to  those  of  true  Fema. 
The  archegonia  are  also  deeply  sunken  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium, 
and,  according  to  McNab,  resemble  those  of  tlie  Uhizocarpeie. 

The  asexual  generation  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  true 


Pis.  ^68.  Fie.  209. 

Fig.  268.— A  protballinm  of  BoftyeMMm  Lunaria,  in  longitudinal  MCtion.  ae,  an 
archegoDlum  ;  an,  an  autheridium— near  to  it  ar<^  ntheri*.  one  not  yet  mature,  and 
three  empty  ones ;  w,  root-hairn.     X  .W.— After  Hofmeleler. 

Fig.  ^9.— A  longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  a  young  plant  uf  the  same,  dog 
up  in  September,    gty  etera  ;  b,  I/,  l/\  leaves.    X  20.— After  Iloftnei^ter. 

Ferns.  The  plant-body  is  usually  large  ;  its  stem  is  generally  upright, 
short,  thick,  and  unbranched  ;  tlie  leaves  are  circinately  developed,  as 
in  true  Ferns,  and  are  mostly  very  large,  with  pinnately  or  palmately 
divided  lamiosB  ;  they  are  provided  with  stipules,  and  in  their  petioles 
is  found  the  first  collenchyma.  The  stem  develops  from  a  three-sided 
apical  cell,  but  the  root  is  provided  with  a  group  of  cells,  as  in  the 
Phanerogams. 

The  sporangia  occur  on  lateral  veins  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  usually  confluent  into  one  body,  tlie  sorus  (often  called 
erroneously  the  sporangium).  In  Angiapteris,  however,  the  sporangia 
are  distinct.  The  spores  develop  from  many  mother-cells  in  each  spo- 
rangium, instead  of  from  one,  as  in  true  Ferns. 

The  MarattiacesB  are  essentially  tropical,  extending  somewhat  into 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  Four  genera  are  known, 
^viz. ,  Danoea,  restricted  to  tropical  America ;  KaulfoBsia  and  AngiopUrU, 
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fonnd  in  the  tropical  regione  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  and  Marattia, 
which  is  represented  in  the  New  and  Old  World.  The  whole  number 
of  species  probably  does  not  exceed  twenty-five. 

The  oldest  members  of  this  order  oc- 
cor  Id  the  Permian  strata. 

Order  OphiogloBsacesB,  the  Adder- 
Tongnes.  The  prothallia  of  these  fern- 
like  plants  are  thick  masses  of  paren- 
chyma, which  are  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll ;  they  develop  underground,  and  ' 
are  difficult  to  study,  hence  they  are 
known  for  but  few  of  the  species.  In 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  according  to  Hof- 
meister*  the  protliallinm  is  "an  oval 
mass  of  firm  cellular  tissue,  whose  larger 
diameter  does  not  exceed  a  millimetre 
(one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch),  and  is  often 
less"  (Fig.  268).  He  discovered  them 
in  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  centim- 
etres  (one  to  three  inches).  The  an- 
theridia  occur  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  upper  surface,  and  the  archegonia 
upon  the  lower. 

The  mature  plant  (asexual  generation) 
consists  of  a  short  erect  underground 
stem,  which  bears  annually  one  or  more 
stipulate  and  erect  (i.e.,  not  circinate)f 
leaves  (Fig.  269,  h'  and  b'\  and  Fig. 
270).  The  leaf  is  usually  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  green  and 
expandwl  (Fig.  270,  b\  while  the  other 
is  contracted  into  a  spore-bearing  organ 
(Fig.  270,  f) ;  in  some  cases  each  seg- 
ment ia  simple,  while  in  others  it  is  one 
or  more  times  compound. 

The  spores  of  the  Ophiogio8Siue<B  are 
produced  from  mother-cells  developed  in      pj^  ^ro.-Plant  of  Botrychium 
the  tissue  of  tbe  fertile  segment  of  the   Xun aria,  nat.  size.  «^,  «/,  the  ehort 
1^4.  \^^^^^  ♦!,«  oy>  ^11^  .^^^^^i^   ^*   Stem:  w,  r  ou;  6*,  theleof  PtaJk; 
leaf ;  hence  the  so-called  sporangia  of  „,  poWt  where  rhe  leaf  l.ranches 

this  order  are  morphologically  quite  into  the  sterile  pari  (ft)  and  the  fer- 
diflferent  from  those  of  true  Ferns.  5[l?er'snT'""'''^  ^'^^^  ^^■"" 


*  "  On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Higher  Cryptogaraia,"  etc.,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Hofmeister.  Translated 
by  Frederick  Currey,  London,  1863. 

I  The  vernation  pf  oi;r  species  qf  Botrychyam  is  well  worked  out  in 
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The  stems  are  developed  from  a  triaDgolar  apical  cell,  while  the 
roots,  like  those  of  MaraJUwta,  possess  no  apical  cell,  bat  a  groap 
of  cells  instead.  The  fibro-vascular  bandies  are  arranged  in  a  cjlinder 
(a  circle  in  cross-section),  and  they  form  a  network  by  their  anastomoe- 
ing  with  each  other.  According  to  De  Barj,  they  belong  to  the  '*  col- 
lateral "  series. 

These  plants  are  asoaUy  of  small  aise,  rarely  ezeeeding  30  centime- 


©^ 


Fig.  871.— ii,  vertical  eection  of  an  archrgoniam  aod  the  radimentarj  prothallinm 
of  ^vlaria  globulifera :  to,  u?,  part  of  the  rnptnred  wall  of  the  macrorpore ;  p,  p. 
the  rudimenUry  prothalliniD.  merging  above  into  the  archegoninm  ;  g,  the  germ-cell 
ready  for  fertilization  ;  9C,  the  cavity  of  Uie  roacroupore.  X  500.  B.  a  microepore 
of  the  same  hurst  open  and  allowing  the  escape  of  sperm-cell(>.  «.  from  which  eper- 
matozoids  are  escaping,  x  600.  C,  longitadinal  section  of  a  macro^pctre  of  SalvMa 
natans  at  the  commt-ncement  of  germination  ;  x>,  the  young  proihallium.  x  80.  Z>, 
a  very  young  prothallinm  of  the  fame,  detached,  i»ith  a  fragment  of  the  inner  spore- 
roembrane  (m)  adhering  to  it— top  view,  x  aoo.  £",  a  vertical  longiiiidinal  section  of 
/>.  X  800.  F  a  similar  section  of  a  more  advanced  protballium  of  the  fame  ;  g,  the 
young  germ-cell,  x  800.  G,  vertiofU  section  of  an  unfertilized  arclieeonium  of  the 
same,  surrounded  by  cells  of  the  protballium  ;  g^  germ-cell ;  cur,  canal  of  the  arche- 
gonium.    x  800.— After  Hofmeibter. 

tree  (1  foot)  in  height ;  in  one  Ceyloneee  species  {Ophiog^ostum  pendu- 
lum)  the  slender  pendent  leaves  are  sometimes,  according  to  Hooker, 
nearly  three  metres  long  (15  feet). 

There  are  three  genera,  viz.,  Ophioglossum,  Batryehium,  and  ffdnUn- 
Ihostaehps  ;  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  others 

U.  E.  Davenix)rt'8  paper,  Vernation  in  Botryehia,  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Tarrey  Botanical  Clv/b^  1878 ;  it  is  illustrated  by  figures. 
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are  cosmopolitan.    All  told,  there  are  probably  Dot  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  distinct  speciee,  of  which  we  have  six  within  the  UinitB  of 
the  United  States. 
A  species  of  Ophioglos  um  has  been  discovered  in  the  Tertiary  strata. 
Order   Khizocarpesd,   the    Pepperwurts.     The  prothallia  of   the 
Rhizocarps  are  dioeciouu,  and  are  developed 
from  two  kinds  of  sjjores  (the  mdc  OBpores  and 
mierosporeSt  to  be  more  ^particularly  de8cril>ed 
below).    The  antheridia  are  simple,  and  con- 
sist of  small,  few-celled  nutgrowths  from  the 
germinating  microspore  (in  Salvinia  and  Azol^ 
la\  or  of  the  transformed  contents  of  the  mi- 
crospore (in  MarnliatMd.  PilukLria^  Fig.  271, 
B),   The  spermatozoids  are  spirally  coiled,  and 
in  the  two  last-named  genera  are  produced  in 
definite  numbers  (thirty-two)  in  each  antherid- 
ium.    The  prothallia  which  pr«>duce  archego- 
nia  are  small,  and  barely  attain  a  size  large 
enongh   to  protrude    through   the  ruptured 
wall  of  the  microspore  (p,  p.  Fig.  271,  -4). 
The  archegonia  resemble  those  of  true  Ferns, 
but  are  more  sunken  in  the  tissues  of  the  pro- 
thallia (Fig.  271,  A  and  G),    After  fertilization 
the  germ-cell  undergoes  division,  and  gives 
rise  directly  to  a  leafy  stemmed  plant,   the 
asexual  generation,  provided  with  roots  (ex- 
cept in  Salvin- 
ia).     The  stem 
is       horizontal, 
and  floats  upon 
the     water     or 
J  runs     through 

the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  shal* 
low  water.  Tlie 
leaves  are  cir. 
cinately  devel- 

«      «y«  oped,    and    are 

Pis.  87i.                                          Pio.  273.  j       ,                 , 

simple  or  quad- 

Fig.  fn2.-F\&ul  ot  JfartUia  mlvairix.    A',  apex  of  the  ctem  ;  ^-.aA  /tk„   07Q\ 

ft,  MeavcB  ;  /,  /.  r,  the  fTnlts  upriuging  from  \he  petiol©£  at ».  "°°  V^ig.  ^*a}. 

Onehalfnat.  hIzc— After  bachs.                                       ,    ^  The    stem   and 

Pig.  273.  —  Ix)ngltudlnal  section  throngh  three  fruits  (the  fer-  /i««air.r. 

tile  apicee  of  a  warer-leaf)  of  .^aloinia  nutans,     i,  i,  two  froita  r(>0''        aeveiop 

Gontainine  niicro:*poraDgia ;  a,  one  with  macroaporangla.    x  10.  from   an   apical 

-After  Sachs.  ^^,,^    ^j^j^l^     .^ 

two  or  three-sided  in  the  stem,  and  triangular  in  the  root. 

The  sporangia,  which  are  usually  of  two  kinds,   are  produced  in 
"fruits"  or  receptacles,  which  are  modified  patta  of  leaves.    These 
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fraits  are  one-oelled  In  Salviniacea,  aud  several-celled  in  MarnUacea 
In  ScUvinia  (Fig.  278)  the  microsporangia  are  small  and  oomeroua,  and 
are  contained  iu  separate  fruits  from  the  macrosporangia,  which  are  few 
in  number ;  each  of  the  former  contains  many  microepores,  and  the 
latter  a  single  macrospore  (by  the  abortion  of  three,  as  four  are  formed 
at  first).  In  MarnUia  and  FUtUaria  the  two  kinds  of  spores  occur  in 
the  same  fruit,  aud  in  the  former  in  the  same  sporangium. 

Four  genera  are  known ;  these  are  arranged  under  two  suborders  or 
families,  the  Salviniacem,  which  incl  udes  Salvinia  aud  AzoUa^  and  the 
ifarM^iocear,  which  includes  IfarsiUa  and  FUularia,  The  whole  num. 
ber  of  species  is  about  fifty,  of  which  thirty -seven  belong  to  Marsilia, 
the  others  beinjr  about  equally  divided  between  the  remaining  genera. 
All  the  species  are  of  small  size,  rarely  exceeding  a  few  centimetres  in 
height ;  they  grow  in  ditches  and  other  wet  places.  Three  or  four 
species  occur  iu  the  United  States. 

Rhizocarps  have  been  found  as  fos^ls  in  the  Secondary  (Jurassic) and 
Tertiary  strata. 

§  III.   Class  Lycopodin^.* 

491. — The  plant-body  of  the  asexual  generation  consists 
of  a  solid,  dicliotomously  branched,  leafy,  and  generally  erect 
stem.  The  leaves,  which  have  a  central  fibro- vascular  bundle, 
or  midrib,  are  small,  simple,  sessile,  and  imbricated,  and 
usually  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Mosses. 
The  roots  are  mostly  slender  and  dichotomously  branched. 

The  LycopodinaB  are  for  the  most  part  terrestrial  peren- 
nials. They  are  usually  of  small  size,  rarely  exceeding  a 
height  of  15  or  20  centimetres  (6  or  8  inches). 

402. — The  spores  of  the  LycopodinaB  are  produced  in  spo- 
rangia which  are  generally  (if  not  always)  axillary  appen- 
dages of  the  leaves.  In  four  of  the  genem  (Lycopodium, 
Psilotum,  Tmesipieris,  and  Phylloglossnm)  the  spores  are 
of  one  kind  ;  while  in  the  two  remaining  genera  {Selaginella 
and  Isoetes)  they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  macrospores  and  the 
microspores. 

493.— The  prothallium  or  sexual  generation  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  isosporous  genera  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be 
a  thickish  mass  of  tissue,  which  develops  underground,  and 

*  Sachs  calls  tliift  class  the  TH^hotoincf,  but  bh  lon^  us  wo  have  the 
Eqituetina  and  FilkirKP,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  retain  the 
old  name  given  above. 
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bears  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs.  In  the  heterosporons 
genera  the  macrospores  produce  small  prothallia,  which 
project  slightly  through  the  ruptured  spore-wall,  and  upon 
these  several  or  many  archegonia  are  formed ;  the  micro- 
spores produce  very  small  rudimentary  prothallia,  each  of 


Fig.  874. 


Fie.  275. 


Fig. 


S74.— ii,  lon^tadinal  section  of  a  youne  prothalliom  of  Lycopodiwm  awuh 
;  any  two  antberfdia.  not  matare— up(m  Iw  lower  surface  are  ij>een  the  root- 
hairs.  X  IfiO.  J9,  longitudinal  section  of  a  prothallinm, p^  of  the  same,  aftereermi- 
nation  of  the  young  plant ;  «,  Htem  of  yonug  plant ;  r.  Its  young  root ;  /,  the  foot,  or 
portion  of  the  young  plant  which  remains  in  contact  wlih  the  proihallium.  Slightly 
magnifled.    After  Fankhauser. 

Fig.  275.— Plant  (asexual  generation)  of  Lyeopoiium  eUtwOum;  horisontal  stem 
with  roots  and  leaves,  the  erect  branch  bearing  fertile  spikes,  s.  One  half  natural  size. 
—After  Prantl. 

which  bears  a  single  antheridium,  in  which  there  are  de- 
veloped a  few  spermatozoids. 

494. — Three  orders  of  Lycopodinae  may  be  distinguished, 
as  follows : 

/.  IsosporecB, — Spores  of  one  kind  ;  no  ligules. 

Order  1.  Lycopodiaoese,  with  small  leaves,  commonly 
moss-like. 

//.  HeteroHporecB, — Spores  of  two  kinds  ;  ligules  present 

Order  2.  Selaginell®,  with  small  moss-like  leaves. 

Order  3.  Isoetese,  with  elongated  grass-like  leaves. 
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Ofdsr  LTOopodimoMB.— The  prothalliam  ifl  known  only  la  one  wa, 
▼iz.,  LjfcopoiUum  annotinum.  It  was  diaoovered  anderfntMUid  hy 
Fankhaoser  in  1872,  who  described  it*  as  a  yellowish  white,  irreg-- 
ularly  lobed  body,  sparingly  famished  on  its  under  surface  with  small 
root-hairs  (Fig.  274,  A),    In  its  upper  surface  the  prothallium  bears 

antheridia,  which  are 
deeply  sunken  in  its  tis- 
sue (an.  Fig.  274,  A} ; 
the  spermatozoids,  whicli 
are  numerous,  are  stout 
and  slightly  twisted. 
The  archegonia  were 
only  seen  after  the  youngs 
plants  had  grown  con- 
siderably (Fig.  274,  B) ; 
they  are  likewise  devel- 
oped upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  prothaU 
Hum,  and  appear  to  bear 
a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the 
OphiojhsMcetB, 

The  young  phint  which, 
results  from  tlie  growth 
of  the  fertilized  germ- 
cell  is  quite  simple,  but 
it  soon  takes  on  the  form 
of  the  mature  plant. 
The  leaves  are  crowded 
in  Lycopodium,  but  are 

Fig.  27»  -Oprmlnation  of  the  spores  of  MaaintJia.  less  so  in  the  other  gen- 
1,  loneltudinil  j'ection  of  a  macroHpore  of  .S.  JT'/rfen-  t      «,«nv    hum-iam 

Ji.  iSwve  the  lined  i«  the  prothallinm,  below  it  rhe  ^^'      ^^   ™"^/    species 

**  eDdosperm ;''  «.  e^,  two  embiroe,  the  laiger  one  with  the  sporangia  are  borne 

itB  Bnspsnaor  projecting  into  trie  neck  of  the  archego-  .       .,  .,        .  ,, 

nium  ;  at  the  Itft  of  the  larfferembrvo  is  a  young  ar-  »»    *"®  «»8  Of  ^^^  O'- 

chegonimn  :  several  root-haire  are  aW  shown.     2,  a  dinary    leaves,    but    in 

young  archegonium  of  the  same  species,  not  yet  open.  ^^i.„^  ^i,^  i««„«-  «,i.;«v 

8,  an  archegonium  of  the  wme  species,  with  tiie  germ-  Others  the  leaves  which 

cell  fertilized  and  dividd  into  two.    ^,  a  microspore  bear  sporaniria  are  ool- 

of  8.  eauleitcens^  rendered  transparent,  showing  the  dl-  ,  _^    ,   .   ^     ®         ,,. 

vision  of  the  cont<'nt8  Into  the  primordial  cells;  the  lected  into   cone-lIKe  or 

HDiall  lower  cell  is  the  nidimenrarv  prothallinm.  A  gpike  -  like  structum, 
later  stage  of  the  same,  showing  the  large  antheridium      *  .  V* 

filled  with  sperm-cells ;  r,  the  rudimentary  prothal-  which  terminate  certain 

Hum.    Allmagnifled.-AfterPfeffcr.  branches  (Fig.  275).  The 

sporan^a  are  more  or  less  globose  bodies,  which  are  short-stalked 
or  sessile ;  they  contain  large  numbers  of  email  spores,  which  escape 
by  an  apical  slit  in  the  sporan^nm. 

♦  J.  Fankhttuser  :  "  Ueber  den  Vorkeim  von  Lycopodium,"  in  Bakr^ 
Uche  ZeUxing,  1878,  No.  1. 
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Foor  genera  belong  to  tbis  order,  viz.,  Lyeopodium,  whicb  is  oommon 
in  tbe  wooded  portions  of  tbe  United  States ;  PnUotum,  foand  in 
Florida;  Tmesipieris  and  PhyUoglouum,  of  Aostralia.  Tbe  species 
number  from  sixty  to  seventy,  of  wbicb  al)oat  fifty  belong  to  tbe  genus 
Lycapodium, 

Tbe  spores  of  Lyeapodium  elawUum  are  gatbered  in  Europe  and 
sold  for  various  minor  uses.  Many  species  bave  a  bigb  ornamental 
▼alue. 

Tbifl  order  was  represented  in  tbe  Devonian  by  species  of  Arctopo- 
dium.     In  tbe  Carboniferous  tbe  genus  Lyeopodium  first  appeared. 

Tbe  closely  related  extinct  order  Lepidodendrt>8B  first  appeared  in  tbe 
Devonian,  in  wbicb  it  was  represented  by  two  kuown  species  of  Lepi- 
dodendron  ;  in  tbe  Carboniferous  tbis  gnnus  was  represented  by  sixty  or 
more  species,  many  of  gi- 
gantic size,  and  tbe  order 
by  many  otber  genera — e.j?., 
LepidopTUaios,  Lepidottro- 
bus,  ffaUmia,  etc  In  tlie 
Permian  tbis  order  became 
extinct. 

Anotber  order— tbe  Sigll- 
lariesB — was  represented  by 
many  species  of  BigiUaria 
in  tlie  Carl)oniferou8  period. 
Like  tbe  preceding,  tbis  or 
der  became  extinct  in  tbe 
Permian. 

Order  Belaginellfls.— 
Tbe  protballia  arediceclous. 
Tboee  wbicb  develop  from 
tbe  macrospores  consist  of  u 
concavo-convex  many-celled 
structure,  wbicb  develops  upon,  and  bas  its  concave  side  applied  to,  tbe 
convex  surface  of  tbe  spore.  Up<m  its  convex  surface,  wbicb  protrudes 
tbrougb  tbe  ruptured  wall  of  tbe  spore,  are  a  few  root-balrs  and  many 
deeply  sunken  arcbegonia  (Fig  276, 1,  2,  3).  Tbe  microspores  develop 
only  tbe  smallest  rudiments  of  protballia.  In  germination  a  single 
cell  (o.  Fig.  276,  D)  is  first  of  all  cut  off ;  tbis  undergoes  no  furtber 
cbange,  and  is  doubtless  to  be  re;;arded  as  tbe  protballium.  Tbe  re- 
mainder of  tbe  spore  becomes  divided  in  a  regular  way  into  a  few 
large  primordial  cells  (Fig.  276,  A\  and  from  tbese  great  numbers  of 
sperm-cells  are  produced  (Fig.  276,  D). 

After  fertilization  tbe  germ-cell  divides  at  riffbt  angles  to  tbe  axis 
of  tbe  arcbegonium  (Fig.  276,  8) ;  from  tbe  upper  cell  so  formed  a 
iuspe7i8or  is  developed  (Fig.  276.  1).  wbile  tbe  lower  develops  into  tbe 
embryo     Tbe  embryo,  by  its  rapid  growtb,  comes  eventually  to  occupy 


,  two  yonnff  plants  of  SdagineUn 
MurJenHi  growing  ttom  the  same  spore ;  at  tbe 
top  of  the  spore  may  be  seen  the  projecting  pro- 
thalllom,  p.  //..  a  young  pla^t  drawn  ont  of  the 
re,  showing  the  foot,  A  on  the  left  below,  and 
yonng  root,  r,  on  the  rizht.  ///.,  a  young 
plant  wh(Me  first  leaves  (ootyk'dons)  have  been  re- 
J  .  .  iiytheirstlpnies, »;  between  the 
dichotomoosly  mviding  punctvtn 
vsffetationit ;  p,  the  protbalHii  in  isolated  ot>m  the 
spore.  /.  X  5;  ILxZ\  IIL  x  80.— After  Hoi- 
meister. 
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the  cavity  of  the  spore  itself,  in  wliich,  bj  bending  upon  itself,  it  lies 
at  riglit  angles  to  the  axis  of  tbe  arcbegoniam.  The  new  plantlet 
bears  some  resemblance  to  tbe  embryo  in  tbe  Dicotyledons  ;  it  has  &ii 
elongated  stem,  bearing  at  its  summit  two  small  leaves  (cotyledons), 
having  between  them  a  growing  bud  (plumule) ;  at  the  lower  end  of 

the  stem  there  is  a  rudimentary 
root,  and  the  structure  known 
as  the  foot,  which  is  common  to 
all  Pteridophytes  (Fig.  277.  iZ). 
The  young  plant  grows  from 
tbe  spore  with  its  cotyledons  fore- 
most (Fig.  277,  /.  and  ITI.) ;  this 
is  only  possible  by  the  great 
bending  of  the  embryo  upon 
itself,  for  at  first  its  cotyledon- 
ary  extremity  points  directly  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  spore — 
t.€.,  away  from  the  opening  in 
the  spore- wall.  Usually  but  one 
plantlet  grows  from  each  pro- 
thallium  but  occasionally  two  or 
more  may  be  developed  (Fig. 
277,  /.) 

The  adult  plant  of  the  asex- 
ual generation  is  densely  leafy 
throughout.  The  leaves  are 
small,  moss  like,  and  are  gen- 
erally placed  in  four  rows,  of 
which  two  opposite  ones  are 
composed  of  large  leaves,  and 
the  two  intermediate  ones  of 
small  leaves.  Each  leaf  has  a 
small  scale-like  body,  the  ligule, 
on  its  upper  surface  at  its  base. 
The  sporangia  occur  sin^rly  in 
the  axils  of  certain  leaves,  gen- 

Plg-m— 4,afertflobranchof4isteflrin«//a  erally  in  those  which  form  the 
in<Bquifotta,  with  the  qnndrangnlar  epore-  "         .,  -     .^.  .,      .,  .-« 

b«irlii|  spiko  at  the  apex  ;  ^,  vertlcaf  sec-  narrower"  fruiting  spikes   (Fig. 

lion  or  the  npike,  Bhowinu  the  micnwporan-  9.7ft     A\      Mflrmsnnrana'ia     rtnn. 


tion  or  the  oplke,  Bhowinij  the  micnwporan-  070     a\      Marrosnornniria    rion- 

flrta  containing  micro8pore»  on  the  left.  Hnd  ^^^'/^h     J^acrosporangia,  con- 

the   macrosporangia  with  macrospores  on  taming     four     macrospores     in 

the  right~X  X  8 ;  5  X  15. -After  ^achn  ^^^^  ^g^^,,^  ^^^^  j^,  ^^^  j^g, 

nite  portion  of  the  spike,  as  nearer  tbe  base,  or  upon  one  side  (Fig. 
278,  B),  The  microsporangia  contain  many  microspores,  and  usually 
also  occupy  definite  positions  in  the  spike. 

But  one  genus,  Selaffinella,  is  known  in  this  order;  it  includes  150 
species  of  mostly  delicate  plants,  which  are  mainly  tropical,  not  more 
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than  tliree  or  four  species  occurring  within  tlie  limits  of  the  United 
States.     Mhdj  are  cultivated  as  ornaments. 

Order  IsoetesB,  tlie  Qui!  1  worts.  The  prothallia  of  the  Isoetese  are  dioo- 
dous,  and  resemble  closely  those  of  Se^aginelia,  The  macrospores  give 
rise  to  small  protliallia,  which  project  through  the  triangular  slit  in  the 
spore- wall,  and  bear  several  or  many  sunken  archegonia  (Fig.  279).  ITie 
microspores,  in  tiieir  germination,  first  cut  off  a  small  cell  {%  Fig.  280, 
A  to  C),  which,  as  in  Selagmlla,  represents  the  prothallium ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  spore  contents  becomes  divided  into  four  cells  (the 
primordial  cells),  and  these  give  rise  to  the  sperm-cells  (Fig.  280,  A  to 


Fig.  279.— 1,  LongiUdiii  1  section  of  a  proiballium  of  Itoeiea  lacustris,  fonr  weelcs 
after  (>owing  the  i^pore ;  ar,  an  archegonium.  2,  a  por.  iun  of  the  apex  of  a  prothal- 
lium cat  through  longi  udinally,  with  two  archegonia,  ar,  ar,  still  in  procena  of  drvel- 
opment ;  g^  (7,  the  germ-cells  of  the  archegonia.  8,  longitudinal  section  of  an  ai-cbe- 
gouiam  ready  for  fertilization.  4,  longitudinal  section  of  a  fertilized  archegouium, 
gbowing  the  germ-cell  transversely  divided.  5.  a  section  similar  to  the  lai't :  in  the 
lower  cell  of  the  embryo-rudiment  preparation  for  divlMon  has  been  made  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  nnclei.    1  x  40 ;  2  and  8  X  900  ;  4  and  5  X  400.— After  Hoftneister. 

C).  The  spermatozoids  are  elongated  and  provided  with  cilia  at  both 
ends  (Fig.  280,/). 

Tne  germ-cell,  after  fertiVzation,  undergoes  transverse  division 
(Fig,  270,  4  and  5),  as  in  Selag  neUa,  and  its  subsequent  development 
is  essentially  the  same. 

The  adult  plant  of  the  asexual  generation  consists  of  a  very  short, 
thick,  tuber-like  stem,  which  bears  numerous  long,  narrow,  graas-like 
leaves,  which  are  sheathing  at  the  base.  There  are  also  numerous 
roots.  The  sporangia  are  produced  in  grooves  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  leaves ;  those  attached  to  the  outer  leaves  contain  macro- 
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spores,  while  the  interior  ones  contain  micniepores.     Both  nuwrospcw 
and  microspores  are  produced  in  sToat  numbers  in  the  sporanii^ia. 

The  Quillworts  are  for  the  most  part  aquatic  plants  ;  they  are  foand 
chiefly  in  the  norih  temperate  and  warm  regions.     The  spedes,  of 


Flff.  nOi— Oerroination  of  the  micropporee  of  l9oete«  lacugtris.  J.axnicroBpore, 
fide  view.  B,  the  rame,  ventral  view  ;  the  ppore  contents  have  divided  into  a  few 
cells,  of  which  v  in  each  flf^re  lepri'senta  tho  rndimentary  proihallinm  ;  ^,  ^  are  the 
rentral,  and  t]  t]  the  doraal  cells.  C7,  a  ride  view  of  microtspore  ;  the  four  celld,  ^^^^ 
S^  S^  have  disappeared,  and  apermatoxoids  have  formed.  />,  ventral  view  of  C;^  to 
f,  development  of  epermatosoids.    «  and/  X  700,  the  others  X  580.— After  MUlardeL 

which  there  arc  from  forty  to  fifty  or  more,  all  be/oiig  to  the  single 
geuus  I»oetf&;  we  have  representations  of  about  fourteen  within  the 
United  Slates. 
Two  species  of  Iwetes  occur  as  fossils  in  the  Tertiary  (Miocene). 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

PHANEBOGAMIA. 
§  I.   Genebal  Gharagtebs. 

496. — In  this  Division  the  cdternation  of  generations 
which  is  so  well  marked  in  Bryophytes  and  in  most  Pterido- 
phytes  disappears.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  higher  Filioinae 
and  LycopodinsB  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  prothallium  (the  sexual  generation)  ;  in 
Equisetacem  and  Filices  it  is  a  large  growth,  which  soon  be- 
comes entirely  independent  of  the  spore  from  which  it  origi- 
nates ;  in  OphioglossacecB  and  Lycopodiacem  it  is  of  consid- 
erable size,  but  it  is  less  capable  of  leading  an  independent 
existence ;  in  RhizocarpecB  and  SektginellcB  it  is  reduced  to  a 
small  outgrowth  of  the  spore  ;  and  in  Isoetea  the  reduction 
is  still  greater,  the  small  prothallium  beiug  little  more  than 
the  transformed  spore  contents. 

With  the  decrease  in  the  structural  importance  of  the 
prothallium  in  these  orders  of  the  Pteridophyta,  there  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  differentiation  of  the  spore  before 
its  separation  from  the  parent  plant ;  thus  in  the  three  last- 
named  ordera  the  spores  have  differentiated  into  (1)  small 
ones,  microspores, which  are  stnctly  male  as  to  their  functions, 
and  (2)  larger  ones,  macrospores,  which  are  as  strictly  female. 

496. — In  the  Pbanerogamia  the  changes  begun  in  the 
Pteridophyta  pi-oceed  a  step  further.  The  differentiation 
into  male  and  female  oi^ns  of  reproduction  is  carried  back 
far  beyond  the  formation  of  the  microspores  (pollen  grains) 
and  macrospores  (embryo  sacs) ;  the  macrospore  does  not 
sever  its  connection  with  the  parent  plant,  but  continues  to 
be  nourished  by  it  until  after  the  embryo  is  formed;  and  as 
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a  consequence  of  its  maintaining  its  structural  connectfon 
with  the  parent  plant,  the  protnallium  (end«)8perm)  is  but 
feebly  developed.  The  prothallium  is  essentially,  as  to  its 
function,  a  nourishing  structure,  which  is  rendered  necessary 
in  the  Pteridophytes  by  the  fact  that  the  reproductive  bodies 
separate  from  the  parent  plant  before  they  are  ready  for  fer- 
tilization ;  and  just  as  this  separation  is  delayed,  or,  in  other 
words,  just  as  the  parent  plant  bestows  more  care  upon  the 
bodies  which  are  to  give  rise  to  the  embryo,  so  the  prothal- 
lium is  less  necessary,  and,  being  less  necessary,  is  less  de- 
veloped. Thus  we  find  a  much  smaller  protha^um  in  the 
heterosporous  orders  of  Pteridophytes  than  in  the  isosporoas 
ones,  and  in  Phanerogams,  where  parental  care  extends  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  there  is  generally  only 
the  smallest  rudiment  of  a  prothallium. 

497. — The  leafy  plant  (which  corresponds  to  the  asexual 
generation  of  the  Pteridophytes)  produces  two  kinds  of  re-  . 
productive  cells,  viz.,  pollen  grains  and  embryo  sacs,  the 
homologues  respectively  of  microspores  and  macrospores. 
The  pollen  grains  are  for  the  most  part  single  cells,  which 
develop  from  mother-cells  in  the  interior  of  phyllome  struc- 
tures (modified  leaves) ;  they  soon  become  free,  and  are  then 
more  or  less  spherical  in  shape  ;  they  have  two  coats,  an  outer 
thick  one,  the  extine,  and  a  delicate  inner  one,  the  intine, 
and  they  contain  a  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  oil  drops 
and  starch  granules  generally  occur.  The  embryo  sacs  are 
thin- walled  cells  which  arise  axially  in  the  ovules,  structures 
which  appear  to  be  homologous  to  the  macrosporangia  of 
Pteridophytes ;  they  do  not  become  free,  but  continue  to  be 
in  organic  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues. Each  embryo  sac  develops  in  its  interior  a  larger  or 
smaller  mass  of  cells,  the  endosperm,  which  is  the  homo- 
Jogue  of  the  prothallium,  and  in  which  nourishing  matters 
are  deposited ;  it  also  develops  one  or  more  germ-cells,  the 
homologues  of  the  germ-cells  of  the  archegonia  in  Pterido- 
phytes. 

408. — The  portions  of  the  plant-body  which  produce  pol- 
len grains  and  embryo  sacs  are  in  general  considerably  modi- 
fied ;  thus  the  axis  is  generally  short,  the  leaves  delicate  or 
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otherwise  different  from  foliage  leaves,  and  containing  little 
or  no  chlorophyll ;  they  are  usually  of  some  other  color  than 
green,  from  the  presence  of  soluble  coloring-matters  in  their 
cells.  These  modified  parts,  together  with  the  organs  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  male  and  female  reproduc- 
tive cells,  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  flower. 

499. — The  ovule,  in  its  development,  becomes  surrounded 
by  one  or  two  thin  cellular  coats,  which  grow  from  its  base, 
and  almost  completely  enclose  it,  a  little  orifice  only,  the 
micropyUy  being  left  at  its  apex.  In  the  lower  Phanero- 
gamia  (the  Gymnosperms)  the  ovule  enclosed  in  its  single 
(rarely  double)  coat  is  otherwise  naked,  while  in  the  higher 
classes — viz.,  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons — ^it  is  en- 
closed within  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  a  phyllome  structure, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  described,  a  modified  leaf,  which  is 
folded  involutely  so  as  to  form  a  cavity. 

600. — In  the  fertilization  of  the  germ-cell  there  are  no 
spermatozoids  developed  ;  instead  of  producing  these,  the 
pollen  grain  develops  a  long  slender  tube,  the  pollen  tube, 
which  penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  ovule,  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  germ-cell  in  the  embryo  sac.  The  result  of 
fertilization  is  always  the  formation  of  a  suspensor  (some- 
times called  the  pro-embryo)  essentially  like  that  in  the 
SelaginellcB  and  Isoetem,  and,  at  the  lower  end  of  this,  an 
embryo,  consisting  of  a  short  stem,  bearing  generally  one  or 
more  rudimentary  leaves  (cotyledoiu)  at  one  extremity,  and 
a  rudimentary  root  at  the  other.  The  embryo  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  endosperm,  upon  which  it  gradually  en- 
croaches, and  in  many  orders  entirely  displaces.  While  the 
embryo  is  forming,  the  ovule  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and 
its  outer  coat  generally  much  thickened  and  hardened  ;  it  is 
now  called  the  seed,  and  soon  separates  at  its  base  from  the 
parent  plant. 

601. — After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  rest  the  seed 
germinates,  the  root  and  stem  elongate,  and  the  former 
pushes  out  through  the  micropyle  ;  in  those  seeds  in  which 
much  of  the  endosperm  remains,*  or  in  which  the  cotyle- 


*  9«ed8  wliich  contain  endosperm  are,  in  the  ordinary  descriptive 
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dons  are  greatly  thickened^  the  latter  remain  for  8om«  time 
inside  of  the  seed  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  «oon  with- 
draw themselves,  and  become  expanded  as  the  first  leaves 
of  the  plantlet.  The  young  pkmt  is  quite  simple  at  first, 
but,  with  the  development  of  each  succeeding  intemode,  it 
becomes  more  like  the  adult  plant. 

602. — The  three  tissue  systems  are  generally  well  de- 
veloped in  Phanerogamia.  The  epidermis  is  copiously  sup- 
plied with  stomata,  and  itself  consists  of  one  or  (rarely)  more 
layers  of  cells,  whose  external  walls  are  generally  somewhat 
thickened,  and  whose  cell  contents  rarely  contain  chloro- 
phyll. Trichomes  of  various  forms  are  abundantly  de- 
veloped. The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  of  the  form  called 
by  De  Bary  collateral  bundles,  the  only  exception  being  the 
first  formed  one  in  the  root,  which  is  of  the  radial  type. 
The  bundles  are  symmetrically  arranged  in  the  stem^  through 
which  they  pass  vertically  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are 
mostly  common — Le,y  they  extend  from  the  leaves  into  the 
stem  ;  but  some  are  strictly  cauline — i.e.,  they  are  found 
only  in  the  stems  and  have  no  connection  with  the  leaves. 
All  the  kinds  of  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  coUenchyma, 
may  occur  in  the  bundles  ;  but  they  are  mainly  made  up  of 
tracheary,  sieve,  and  fibrous  tissues.  In  the  larger  perennials^ 
as  the  trees,  the  great  ma^s  of  tissue  in  the  woody  stems  is 
principally  made  up  of  the  tracheary  and  fibrous  tissues  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  succulent  plants,  especially 
those  growing  in  water,  the  bundles  are  usually  smaller  and 
more  simple,  being  sometimes  reduced  to  a  thread  of  trache- 
ary or  sieve  tissue. 

In  the  fundamental  tissues  parenchyma,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  hypodermal  por- 
tions are  frequently  composed  of  collenchyma  or  scleren- 
chyma.  Laticiferous  tissue  is  common  in  the  fundamental 
system  of  certain  orders. 

608. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  Phanerogams  are 
chlorophyll-bearing  plants,   comparatively  few  only  being 


books,  said  to  be  albuminoas,  wbile  those  in  which  it  is  wautinf  aje 
said  to  be  exalbtiiqinotis^ 
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parasitic  or  saprophytic  They  range  from  minate  plants 
one  or  two  centimetres  in  height^  and  living  bat  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  to  enormous  trees,  whicli  continue  to  grow  for 
many  hundred  years,  and  wjiich  attain  a  diameter  of  ten, 
and  a  height  of  one  hundred  metres. 

604. — The  Phanerogams  are  separable  into  two  classes, 
as  follows  :* 

Glass  I.  Gymnospermee  (the  Archespermm  of  Strasbur- 
ger).  The  ovules  are  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary.  The  en- 
dosperm arises  before  fertilization,  and  forms  rudimentary 
archegonia  ("corpuscula"),  in  whicli  the  germ-cells  origi- 
nate. The  contents  of  the  pollen  grains  divide  before  the 
growth  of  the  pollen  tube,  forming  a  rudimentary  pro- 
thallium,  much  as  in  SelaginellcB  and  Isoetem. 

Glass  n.  Angiospermee  (the  Metaspermm  of  Strasburger). 
The  ovules  are  enclosed  in  an  ovary.  The  endosperm  is 
formed  after  fertilization.  The  contents  of  the  pollen  grain 
remain  undivided  before  and  during  the  growth  of  the  pollen 
tube. 

Sub-Class  Monocotyledones.— The  first  leaves  produced  by  the 
embryo  (the  cotyledons)  are  alternate  ;  the  endosperm  is  usually  large 
and  the  embryo  small. 

Sub-Glass  ]>icot7ledon6S.~The  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  form  a 
whorl  of  two  (i.tf.,  they  are  opposite);  the  endosperm  is  very  often 
rudimentary  or  entirely  wanting,  and  the  embryo  is  generally  large. 

§  IT.  Class  GTMNosPERMiE. 

606. — The  plants  of  this  class  have  solid  stems,  which 
bear  in  most  cases  small,  simple,  narrow  leaves  having  a 
parallel  venation.  The  xylem  portions  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  of  the  stem  are  closely  compacted  into  a  single  dense 
woody  cylinder,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  looser  mass  of 
tissues,  the  so-called  bark,  composed  of  the  united  phlofim 
portions  of  the  bundles.     The  woody  cylinder  increases  its 

*  This  is  essentially  Sachs*  arrangement,  in  his  "  Lehrbuch/'  4te 
Auf.  The  terms  Archespermao  (from  the  Greek  apxri,  beginning,  and 
therefore  properly  Archespermse,  instead  of  Archisperm®)  and  Meta- 
spermsB  (from  f^cra.  after  or  later)  are  those  proposed  by  Strasburj^er : 
<*  Die  Coniferen  und  die  Qnetaceen/'  1872,  p.  289. 
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diameter  centrifugally,  and  the  sheathing  envelope  of  bark 
centripetally,  by  the  growth  of  new  tissues  between  these 

two  portions. 

Gy  mnosperms  are  all  ter- 
restrial, chlorophyll-bear- 
ing plants ;  none  are 
aquatic,  and  none  are  par- 
asitic. Most  of  them  are 
large  trees,  a  few  only 
being  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs. 

606.  —  The   flowers    of 

Gymnosperms    are    much 

simpler  than  those  of  the 

remaining    Phanerogams. 

«    ««-     -        .  -         .  ,..      ^.       They  are  always  diclinous 

Pig.  881.— -4,  a  male  flower  of  AUen  neeHna-         .  "^       , ,  •' ,  ,     . 

to  ;  0,  bracts ;  a, stamens.    B.  polleu  grmin  ;  ^,  —:-l.e,^    the    male  and    16- 
eztine,  with  its  large  vesicular  pro  ruslons,  ^  •       j*i> 

«;  i,  Intine;  y,  cell  in  the  Interior  of  the  pel-  male  OrganS  are  in  differ- 

'^i  SSlSblSTOT*^^^^^^^^  ^  ent  flowers.     They  consist 

-A  after  8ach»;  B  after  schacht  esscntially  of  ouo  or  more 

variously  shaped  pollen-producing  organs  (stamens)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  naked  ovules  on  the  other  ;  both  kinds  of  or- 
gans are  in  most  cases  in  structural  connection  with  scale- 
like'bodies,  which  serve  as  acces- 
sory organs' of  reproduction. 

607.  —  The  male  flower  in 
Abies  pectinafa  consists  of  an 
elongated  axis,  upon  which  are 
borne  a  large  number  of  spirally 
arranged  stamens  (a.  Fig.  281, 
A),  Each  stamen  is  mor|3holog- 
ically  a  phyllome,  which  is  here 
modified  into  a  body  consisting: 

,  1       i.     X  n     /  ^7  i\  Fig.  282. -A  catkin  or  spike  of  the 

of  a  short   stalk   (filament)  sup-   male   flowers  of  Plnw  nylwHrU.— 
I*  1  11  /.I  From  Le  Mflout  and  Decaisno. 

porting  two  pollen  sacs  (the  an- 
ther).     The  pollen  grains  are  developed  from  mother-cells, 
each  of  the  latter  giving  rise  to  four  grains.     The  pollen- 
mother-cells  themselves  arise  from  the  interior  parenchyma 
of  the  stamen  by  the  differentiation  and  enlargement  of  cer- 
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tain  cells.     Each  pollen  grain  is  at  first  a  single  cell,  but  by 

the  time  it  escapes  from  the  anther  it  is  a  several-celled  body, 

by  the  formation  of  partitions  within  its  cav- 

i^  (?»  y»  Fig.  281,  B).     The  daughter-cells 

thus  formed  arc  doubtless  the  homologues  of 

the  prothallium  of  the  higher  Pteridophytes. 

Each  mature  grain  has  a  double  wall,  of 

which  the  outer  one  (the  extine)  is  hard 
and  thick,  while 
the  inner  one  (tV  ra^ir^^Ao^v 
tine)  is  thin  and  j;[,«%etM: 
delicate  (e  and  i,  len  mcs.  MaKnifli'd. 

„.  ^    ^   ^s        ^      — From  LeMaont  and 

Fig.    281,  B),      In    Decalsne. 

this  case  (as  indeed  is  common) 
there  are  two  vesicular  protru- 
sions of  the  extine  {bl.  Fig.  281, 
B),  which  give  the  grain  the  ap- 
pearance externally  of  being  three- 
celled. 

The  maJe  flowers  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris  are  collected  into  catkins 

Fig.  884.-^,  male  flower  of  ^^  "^'^^^  (^^g-  .f  ^)-  ^hey  are 
Tamut  ^tooata;  a,  the  pollen  structurally  Similar  tO  thoSO  dc- 
•aca.     B,  a  stamen,  seen   from  .,     _       ,*'  ,,,, 

below,   r,  a  piece  of  a  foliage-  scribcd  abovc.      1  he  stamcus  are 

ahoot. »,  with  a  leaf,  *,  in  whose      ,       .         -.  *  i  j  11 

axil  is  a  scaiv  axis  (the  fe-  sliort  and  broau,  and  each  bears  on 

male  flower),  which  is  terminated    •.      1       1  ^  _c         x  1 

bT  an  ovale,  9k;    «,  the  locales.    itS   back  Or  OUtCr  SUrfaCC  twO  clou- 

SaS'e1'!;r'c:iSi!;i°,.2Sfi^SeJ;  gated  poUen  sacs  (Fig.  283).  The 
k'".hrbS^"'or'''n~le»"T{hi  ix'^en  grains  are  similar  to  those 

of  the » ngraverthe  hair  line  from  In  ToXUS  haccata  the  male  floWCr 
a-  Ih  carried  uboat  1  mm.  too  high     , .  _  .  . ,  _  .,     -,      , 

In  the  flffore.)   E.  longitudinal  differs  from  thosc  described  above 

section  of  an   older  ovale,  but         i     •       xi.        i.  .»  xi.        x 

before   fertilization ;    i.   intega-    OUly  in   the   shapC  01   the   StamCUS, 

r;;^mTdrSw?^riinV'?h;  which  are  peltate  and  lobed  (Fig. 
Sffili^v'WrJirp'iS^n^'r;;  ^84,  B).  They  bear  attached  to 
:Sil'ie^al^l?"^"*'rVafSJSS?;  ^^^  ^^^^^  surface  thrcc  to  eight 

aril  between  the  upper  i«cale  pollcn-SilCS,  which  COUtaiu  many 
leaves  and  the  orule.    All   the    *^_   ,  ,,  .  •' 

figures  magnified.— After  Sachs.      globoSC  J)Ollen  grains. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  male   flower,   which,   with  minor  variations, 
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is  in  nearly  all  the  class  essentially  like  the  ones  described. 
The  exceptions,  which  are  in  the  order  Gnetacese,  will  be  de- 
scribed further  on.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  pass- 
ing up  through  the  three  orders  of  the  class,  the  pollen  sacs, 
which  in  the  first  resemble  sporangia,  become  more  nearly 
like  the  anthers  of  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 


Fis.  28S.  Fig   886.  Fio.  987. 

Fig.  285.—^,  pollen  gr-ilim  of  Biota  orientoliMhetore  their  escape  rroin  the  pollen 
eac  ;  /.,  fresh  ;  7/  and  ///..  after  lying  in  waier.the  exiiiic,  <,  having  been  stripped 
off  by  the  swelling  of  the  intine,  t  ;  the  protoplanmic  contents  are  tpen  to  con^^tfit 
of  two  cells,  a  large  uucleated  «>no,  and  a  smaller  one.  B,  pollen  grain*  of  lAitttt 
pinasfer.  before  their  escape  from  the  pollen  oac ;  e^  extine,  with  its  vesicalar  nit>tm- 
sions,  N;  IV.,  side  view  ;  V..  donsal  view— the  protoplasmic  contents  are  divided 
similarly  to  those  in  A.    Magniflfd.— After  Sachs. 

Fiff.  886. — A^  a  pollen  grain  of  0uffre$9ut  umpertirent,  showing  the  envelopes  (ex- 
tine  and  Intine),  and  the  rudimentary  prothalTium  a!«  a  small  cell  cnt  off  ftrum  the 
cell  contenta.  B^  a  germinating  pollen  grain  ;  «.  the  fragments  of  the  ruptured  and 
exfoliated  extine  ;  i,  intine  ;  /;vtne  baae  of  the  pollen  tube.    X  400.— After  Schacht. 

Fig.  887.— Pollen  grains  of  Ceratozamia  longifoiiii.  A,  before  germination  ;  y, 
a  three-celled  body,  the  rudimentary  prothallium.  B,  a  germinating  pollen  grain  ;  <•, 
the  raptured  exttne;  p$,  the  pollen  tnbe ;  y,  rudimentary  pruthaluum.  Blagnifled. 
—After  Jnr&nyi. 

608. — The  pollen  grains,  like  the  male  flowers  themselves, 
are  essentially  alike,  although  differing  considerably  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  The  vesicular  protrusions  of  the  ex- 
tine {hi,  Figs.  285,  B,  and  281,  B)y  which  ai-e  common  in 
certain  genera  of  the  order  Coniferm,  at  first  sight  hide  the 
close  similarity  which  exists  between  the  pollen  grains  in 
many  cases.    (Compare  A,J,,  in  Fig.  285,  with  5,  IV,  of  the 
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same  figure.)  In  all  cases,  unless  possibly  the  Gnetaceae  fur- 
nish some  exceptions,  the  pollen  grains  become  more  than  one- 
celled  before  the  formation  of  the  pollen  tube  (Figs.  281-5- 
6-7).  When  the  pollen  grains  germinate — i.e.,  send  out  their 
tubes — they  always  swell  up  and 
burst  the  extine  (which  slips  off 
in  the  Coniferae),  and  the  intine 
is  then  prolonged  into  a  tube, 
which  is  continuous  with  the 
cayity  of  the  grain,  and  into 
which  the  protoplasmic  con- 
tents pass  (Figs.  286  and  287). 
The  small  cells  take  no  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the 
tube,  and  from  their  similarity, 
both  in  structure  and  function, 
to  the  small  cells  in  the  germi- 
nating microspores  of  the  SeU 
aginellcBy  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  rudimentary 
prothallium. 

609. — The  female  flower  is 
in  most  cases  a  similar  elon- 
gated axis,  upon  which  are  ar- 
ranged spirally  a  considerable 
number  of  phyllomes,  each 
bearing  two  or  more  naked  ov- 
ules. Thus  in  Abies  pectiiiata 
the  female  flower  is  the  young     Fig.  ftgs.-A.  a  bmct,  c,  detached 

«««^    «,u:«u  ^^^«;«4.«  ^#    «v*  «^:«    from  the  axis  of  a  yonng  cone  of  JW« 
cone,  which  consists  of    an  axis   />«?fin«fri,  wUh  the  .»cale,  *,  bearing  the 

{sp,  Pig.  288,  B)  bearing  nar-  V'^J^^^:'^^^!X^J^,t 
row  bracts  (.),  which,  in  turn,  j2SrJ^on'*^ht^u£rtS.U7^^^ 
develop  thick  scales  {s,  s)  upon  ^^^^^f};  ^t^'^l^X-^S^ 
their  upper  surface.    The  scales  scMcht, 
are  at  first  quite  small  (as  in  J),  and  it  is  only  as  the  cone 
becomes  older  that  they  grow  larger.      Each  scale  bears  on 
its  inner  face  two  inverted  ovules  {sh,  Fig.  288,  A). 
In  Pinus  sylvestris  the  structure  is  essentially  the  same  as 
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FI^  289.— A  rip'-  eon^'  female  flowen  of  P\bu9  fflvetfris, 

F\k.  290. -Pan  .11  f««.;  o<i  of  a  cone,  sq,  4^',  <bc  rcales;  ^.  the  seeds;  «n,  the 
•bKijo  Id  tb«r  m*<><]. 

Fi?.  Zt^.—A  d  u/t.ed  •cale  of  a  ripe  cone,  Men  from  abore,  bearing  two  nedt. 
if.  BCJcropjIe;  cA.  f  >  i.tta. 

K:/  2Sa.  -A  d'  'arhe  .  -cale  of  a  joang  cone,  feen  from  the  beck,  shoving  the  tri- 
8f  r  .  ar  hra/^-t      Ma.T.-fiwi. 

f .:.'  tSA— The  »«iue  a*  Fig.  VI,  teen  from  the  front,  ■hovri&g  the  twoomltiw 
JIatpiilled. 
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in  the  foregoing.  The  bmet  is  smaller^  however,  aad  the 
scale  attached  to  it  soon  becomes  very  large,  thick,  and 
woody  (Figs.  289,  290,  and  291).  The  braut  and  scale  in 
this  case  have  nearly  the  same  relative  proportions  when 
young  as  they  have  in  the  mature 

cone  of  Abies  pec finaia,  (Com-  ^^^1^^^^^^..  A 
pare  Fig.  288  with  Figs.  292-3.) 
In  otlier  cases,  as  in  Callitris 
quadrivalvis,  the  axis  is  short, 
and  the  phyllomes  {d.  Fig.  294) 
which  bear  the  ovules  are  only 
four  in  number  (Fig.  294,  Ksy 
the  ovules).  In  Taxus  iaccata  J^l^ri'^ZT''^^:'^^^^ 
the  flower  is  still  more  simple.  S^J^fl^iAnrrWft  ^"^  '*''"***' 
It  appears  in  the  axil  of  a  foliage 

leaf,  and  is  a  scaly  axis,  resembling  a  small  cone  (C7,  Fig. 
284).  The  lower  scales  if)  not,  however,  bear  ovules,  and 
at  the  top  of  tlie  axis  is  a  single  naked  ovule  (D  and  Ey  Fig. 
284).  This  simplicity  is  carried  a  step  further  in  Oinkgo, 
where  the  female  flowera  are  merely  naked  axes,  which  bear 

no  bracts  or  scales, 
and  produce  but  two 
ovules  at  their  sum- 
mits (Fig.  295,  sk)* 
The  female  flower 
of  Cf/ras  revoluta  is 
I   a    rosette    of    phyl- 
(   lomes,    which    bear 
some  resemblance  to 
foliage  leaves,  being, 
however,       smaller, 
brownish,  and  hairy. 
Along    the    lower 
parts   of  their  man- 
gins  they  produce  a  number  of  spherical  naked  ovules  {shy 

*  The  morphology  of  the  flow«re  of  Ginkgo^  aa  here  piven.  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  InBtead  of  tlie  ovules  being  borne  upon  naked 
axes,  it  is  probable  tliat  they  are  in  reality  upon  foliar  organs~4.<.» 
either  modified  leaves,  somewhat  as  in  Oyccu,  or  upon  elongated  homo- 


Fig.  986.— A  shoot  of  Oinkijo  hOdha. 
inpabvattbeendHof  nakedaxod:  " 


9k.  ovules 
above  and  on  iho 
right  are  shown   fnigmenU   of   two   leaver,  which 
are  seen  to  be  broad.    Nat.  siau.  -After  8acli.«*. 
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l<*ig.  296).     These  structures,  which  may  be  called  car}>e1- 
lary  leaves^  show  their  relationship  to  ordinary  foliage  leaves 


Fig.  XW.— A  pfnnate,  open  carpellary  leaf  of  Cfyeat  rewHiUa  (rednced  one  half).  / 
nnaltered  pinnae  ;  Afc,  young  ovnles  replacing  the  lower  pinnae;  akf^  folly  dereloped 
)vale.— Alter  Sachs. 

in  having  pinnae  toward  their  summits  (/,  Fig.  296). 
The  examples  given  will  illustrate  the  general  structure  of 

loj^aee  of  the  "  scales  "  of  Abies.     Either  interpretation  wonld  neceesi- 
tate  a  considerable  change  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  TtueiiMm, 
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the  female  flower  of  the  Gymiiospernls*     Thd  only  consider- 
able departure  from  the  plan  of  the  flower,  as  here  given,  is 
found  in  the  order  Gnetacece,  whicli  will  be  described  further 
on. 
610. — The  ovule  is  at  flrst  a  minute  protuberance  of 


V 


en 


Fig.  807.— il,  loDgitadina]  section  of  an  ovnle  of  Pinus  Larico,  taken  flrom  a 
cone  Jast  opened  ;  a,  the  coat  of  the  ovnle,  in  »*ction  :  oe,  the  body  or  **nnc]ens**  of 
the  ovale :  this  incladet  all  th<Y  flgare  which  is  tLWetl  out.  nhowinz  the  cells  ;  ftn,  th  ) 
young  embryo  tiac.  B,  a  similar  section  of  the  ovnlo  of  Abies  />««anato,  after  thi;  en- 
trance of  the  pollen  tabei>,  pt^  into  the  corpncwnla,  cp,  ep ;  oe,  the  body  or  "  nnclena*' 
of  theorule— the  upper  portion  Is  cut  away  (the  cells  compoivinfir  its  tisvae  are  not 


shown);  w,  the  wall  of  the  embryo  sac ;  en,  endosperm  in  the  enlarged  embryo  sac  : 
cp^  two  corpuscola;  n,  the  neck  of  one  of  the  corpuscala;  pr,  the  first  rells  ' 
I  pro-embryo.    A  XlBO;  Bx  90.— A  after  Hofmeister ;  B  after  Straaborger. 


small-celled  tissue  ;  a  little  later  a  ring  grows  out  from  its 
base,  and  rises  as  a  sheath  (the  integument  or  coat)^  which 
finally  more  or  less  completely  closes  it  in  ;  in  a  few  cases  a 
second  integument  forms  outside  of  the  first  one.  At  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  growth  one  of  the  interior  cells  of  the  ovule 
grows  larger  than  the  others,  and  becomes  the  embryo  sac 
(0m,  Fig.  297,  A)\  in  it  there  arise  numbers  of  free  cells^ 
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which  multiply  by  fission,  and  eventually  unite  liitd  a  ooli- 
tinuous  tissue  (in  reality  a  false  tissue),  the  endosperm  {en. 
Fig.  297^  B).  In  this  mass  of  endosperm  cells  several  near 
the  micropylar  end  grow  larger  than  the  surrounding  ones, 
and  become  filled  with  granular  protoplasm.     These  are  the 

corpuseula  of  Brown,  the 
archego7iia  of  Sachs,  or 
the  secondary  embryo  sacs 
of  Henf  rey  {cp,  cp,  Fig. 
297,  B),  In  some  cases 
they  are  placed  singly  at 
short  distances  from  each 
other,  while  in  others  they 
are  clustered  together 
(1  and  2,  Pig.  298).  Each 
corpusculum  is  at  first  a 
single  cell,  but  when  fully 
developed  it  consists  of  an 
elongated  cell,  the  germ- 
cell  proper,  and,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  one  or  more 
neck-cells,  the  whole  sunk- 
en  deeply   into  the  sub- 

F\g.  296  —1.  Three  corpnrcnta.  cp,  of  Juni-  Stance  of  the  Cndospcrm. 
perwt  communig^  c\c>Bv  loccther.  and  84>eiiina  .-,,  i    •     -  i  ^      .i 

Tongiiudiiiai  section  oftheoviik. ;  H,  the  flm  The  ucck  IS  formed  by  the 

aaBpensor  celli»  of  two  fertilized  (orpnscula—         ...  at  .^'  j 

at  the  npper  end  of  the  corpoKcala  are  i-hown  CUttmg  Off  01  a  portlOU  01 

iSrt  r;dlir''4cr„'Xl.";HatC*r'!  the  original  cell  of  the  cor- 
^iJ;2?*'?rr^^'TtS'w'e7?„i'ofV.:P"sculnm;  in  some  cases 
r"i;?ikrrir.ri'Sio1'^''^^?'fig,ror-'2S:  itremahis  single,  while  in 

cleas,'*  Jbk,  of  the  ovule.  Rhown  In  outline ;  0,  others  it  dlVldeS  SO  aS  to 
endosperxn  in  enIai]TOd <mhryo  »ac  ;  ^',  portion  ••      i  j 

of  endosperm  hroken  up:  <^.  three  corpas-  form  a  vertical  rOW,  ancl 
cuia,  from  the  lower  endn  of  which  the  susipen-   •  .  i  ^ 

oofi,  »,  grow  ;  »,  pollen  tnbe.  1  and  2  x  SOO ;  m  OtnCrS  a  lOUr-  Or  CVCU 
3  X  100 ;  4  X  6&-After  Hofmelster.  ^j^^^  ,  ^^^^^        traUSVCrse 

plane  (see  Fig.  298,  1)  ;  the  latter  arrangement  has  been 
termed  a  rosette. 

611. — If  we  now  review  the  structure  of  the  ovule  its  ho- 
mologies can  be  readily  made  out.  Tlie  ovule  itself  plainly 
corresponds  to  the  macrosporangium  of  the  higher  Pterido- 
phytes,  and  the  embryo  sac  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  homo- 
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logne  of  a  macrospore,  which  here  is  not  freed  from  the 
parent  plant  The  endosperm  clearly  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  embryo  sac  as  the  prothallinm  of  Isoetes  does  to 
the  macrospore ;  and  the  corpuscula  are  slightly  modified 
archegonia.  In  some  corpuscula  the  resemblance  to  arche- 
gonia  is  very  marked,  the  germ-cell  below  being  surmounted 
by  a  short  neck ;  Strasburger  has  even  discovered  a  rudi- 
mentary axial-cell,  thus  completing  the  correspondence  of 
those  organs  to  those  of  the 
higher  Pteridophytes. 

612. — Fertilization  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  the  pollen, 
which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  apex  of  the  ovule.  It  is 
transported  from  the  male 
flowers  mostly  by  the  wind, 
which  accounts  for  the  im- 
mense quantity  produced. 
When  the  ovule  has  reached  the 
proper  stage  the  micropyle  is 
filled  with  a  fluid,  which,  dr}-- 

ing,  carries  the  adherent  pollen  J!fvuiT^7S!S?To';i^^ng^7iJ?Sii' 
grains  into  contact  with    the  »«;  t;./^i?S.Tc1SU^T\h^e'biS; 

apex  of   the  ovule   body,  where    or '» nncleas' or  the  ovule ;  «,  the  cm- 

thev  germinate  and  form  pol-  two  corpoicau  shown  flUcd  with  pro- 

ii.1-  xt-ixj.  L     1       toplaani;  A,  the  neck  cell  of  one  cor- 

len  tubes  ;  the  latter  penetrate  puaraium ;  p,  two  noiien  grains  ap> 

,,  ^1.  i  •  *  i.u  1  J    vWed  to  the  apex  of  the  ovnle  body, 

the  soft  tissue  of  the  ovule  aud    into  which  they  have  Bent  two  pollen 

eventually  reacli  the  corpus-  tabes... ..-Alter Pranti. 
cula  (Fig.  299).  In  those  cases  where  tlie  corpuscula  are 
separated  from  one  another  each  pollen  tube  comes  in  con- 
tact with  only  one  corpusculum  (Figs.  297,  B,  and  299) ;  but 
when  the  corpuscula  are  close  together  a  single  pollen  tube 
may  come  in  contact  with  all  of  them  (Fig.  298,  1  and  2). 
The  union  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  pollen  tube  with  that  of 
the  germ-cell  appears  to  take  place  by  diffusion  through  the 
wall  of  the  former,  as  no  openings  in  it  have  been  discovered. 
After  fertilization  the  protoplasm  in  the  germ-cell  becomes 
more  turbid  and  granulnr,  and  soon  at  the  base  a  transverse 
partition  is  formed,  cutting  off  a  cell,  which  is  the  rudiment 
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of  the  suspensor.  By  the  growth  and  fission  of  this  first 
cell  an  elongated  tortuous  filament — the  suspensor — is  at 
length  formed,  which  develops  at  its  lower  extremity  a  rudi- 
mentary embryo  (ehy  Fig.  298,  3).  Sometimes  each  suspen- 
sor  splits  into  several  parallel  ones,  each  of  which  forms  a 
rudimentary  embryo,  but  in  such  cases  it  rarely  happens 
that  more  than  one  continues  to  grow.  While  the  embryo 
is  growing  the  ovule  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  its  coat 
becomes  hardened  or  otherwise  modified.  Internally,  the 
endosperm  in  the  embryo  sac  grows  still  more  rapidly,  and 
finally  entirely  replaces  the  other  tissues  of  the  ovule.  The 
endosperm-cells  at  this  stage  are  filled  with  nutrient  materials 
for  the  support  of  the  embryo. 

613. — The  stem  of  the  embryo  develops  upon  the  lower 
end  of  the  suspensor  as  a  very  short  cylindrical  mass ;  the 
end  opposite  to  the  suspensor  is  a  growing  point  {punctum 
vegetaiionis),  and  this  produces  two  or  more  cotyledons  as 
lateral  members  ;  lastly,  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  next  to, 
and  under,  the  suspensor  a  rudimentary  root  forms,  covered 
with  a  few-celled  root  cap.  The  fully  formed  embryo  has 
thus,  (1)  an  axis  (called  also  the  hypocotyledonary  stem,  cau- 
licle,  and  erroneously  the  radicle) ;  (2)  the  cotyledons ;  (3)  a 
growing  point  above  the  whorl  of  cotyledons  (called  also  the 
plumule) ;  (4)  a  rudimentary  root,  which  is  the  true  radicle, 
and  to  which  alone  the  term  should  be  applied. 

614. — When  the  ovule  and  its  contained  embryo  reach  the 
stage  last  described  above  they  constitute  the  Seed.  The 
growth  of  the  embryo  is  suspended,  and  the  tissues  which 
maintained  organic  connection  between  the  ovule  and  the 
parent  plant  are  absorbed,  thus  setting  the  seed  free.  Under 
proper  conditions  the  suspension  of  the  growth  of  the  em- 
bryo may  be  prolonged  for  some  years  without  the  loss  of 
its  power  of  resuming  it  again  ;  this  latter,  or  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed,  takes  place  whenever  the  necessary  amounts 
of  heat  and  moisture  are  present.  The  first  stage  in  germina- 
tion is  the  swelling  of  the  endosperm,  which  ruptures  the 
hardened  integument  (testa) ;  this  is  followed  by  the  rapid 
elongation  of  the  axis  (caulicle)  of  the  embryo,  by  which  the 
growing  root  is  pushed  out  (Fig.  300,  II.) ;  the  latter  form^ 
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the  first  root  of  the  new  plant,  and  eventually  gives  rise  to 
its  whole  root  sys- 
tem. The  cotyle- 
dons having  thus 
far  been  in  contact  | 
with  the  endo- 
sperm, which  fur- 
nished them  with 
nourishment,     now 

elongate   and  push  • 

out  their  bases,  and 
in  some  cases  even- 
tually withdraw 
themselves  entirely 
from  the  seed  coat 
(Fig.  300,  ///.). 
The  apex  of  the 
axis  (plumule)  be- 
gins a  rapid  growth, 
which  gives  rise  to 
a  leafy  stem  resem- 
bling that  of  the 
parent  plant,  al- 
though usually 
somewhat  simpler. 

515.— The  tis- 
sues of  the  Gymno- 
sperms  are  individ- 
ually but  little  high-  E  c^^V^ B 
er  than  those  of  the 
Pteridophytes,    but 

in  the  mode  of  their  Pie.  aOO.— seeds  of  Pinm  Pihea  in  (Iffferent  stages  of 

,  germination.    /.,  ripe  seed  in  loi'iritndinal  section  ;   «, 

aggregation          they  th«-8-edroat;  «,  endosperm;  /r.  tlie  iiyp  cotyledonary 

,                 ,1  axirt  of  cmbrvo  ;  c,  cotyledoiii? ;  y.  the  micropylar  end 

present     great     and  of  the  8ee«l,  with  the  root  of  the  pmhryo  directed  to- 

;*«^-r>^»4-»»4-         A\«^^,  wards  It.    //.,  //.,  four  views  of  the  bt'glnuini?  of  ger- 

important         ainei-  nilnallon;  a,  external  view:  B.  with  half  of  the  seed 

annua    in    fViia  loffni*  C"*"'   removed;     C,  in   longitudinal  section;    A    in 

UUt^S,  lU    tins  latltl  irai,5»vei>.e  section  ;  *,  seed  c<»nt ;  r,  red  membrane  lln- 

rpfmppt*.     hpsirincr      r  ing  the  seed  coat;   e,  endosperm;   c,  cotyledons;  w, 

respecu     oeai  l  ng      a  ^^^  .  ^  ^^^^^^^  embryo  hm?.    ///.,  germination  com- 

close  resemblance  to  P'ete,  the  cotyledons,  c,  unfolding,  and  the  hypoctyle- 

.  donary  stem,  he,  elongating ;  tr.  the  main  root,  devfi- 

tne    tissues    of     the  oping  lateral  roots,  /<>'.— After  Sachs. 

Dicotyledons  among  the  Angiospcrms,    The  three  tissue  sys- 
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terns  are  well  defined^  and  include  most  of  the  tissues  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  VI.  (page  69  et  seq.). 

The  epidermal  system  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of 
epidermal  cells,  which    are   frequently  much  thickened; 


Fig.  801.— Diagrammatic  cross-pec t Ions  of  the  stem  of  Gymnoopcrms.  A^  yonng 
stem  with  the  flhro-vapcnlar  bundles. /ft.  widely  separated  ;  p.  the  phjo€m  ;  «,  the 
xylem  :  /*,  tissues  of  the  f  undamentai  system  :  €.  euidermls.  fi,  a  similar  section  of 
an  older  stt-m,  the  cambium  layer,  c,  extended  ihrongh  tlie  fundamental  ►yttem 
from  bundle  to  bundle.  C,  section  of  a  three-year-old  stem,  showing  the  manner  or 
Increase  In  the  xylem  and  phlo€m  ;  pe,  primary  cortex  (phloem) ;  so,  secondary  cor- 
tex (phlo€m) :  c,  cambium  layer ;  #«?,  secondary  wood  (xylem) ;  mp,  primary  wowi 
(xylem) ;  p,  pith  ;  />1,  jp2,  ;)3.  asl,  a*,  ficS,  corresponding  phlofim  and  xylem  poruons 
of  each  yearns  grotith  of  the  bundle. 

stomata  are  common,  and  in  general,  are  quite  regularly  dis- 
posed in  lines  ;  the  outer  surface  is  occasionally  covered  with 
well-developed  trichomes ;  in  general,  however,  they  present 
themselves  as  rough  points,  which  give  a  harshness  to  the 
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surface.    In  many  cases  oil  or  resin  receptacles  occur  in^  or 
immediately  beneath,  the  epidermis. 

516. — The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  collateral  form,  and  in  the  young  stem  they  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  an  inner  xylem  cylinder  ensheathed  by 
a  phloem  cylinder  (Fig.  301).  The  xylem  of  these  first- 
formed  bundles  is  composed  of  an  inner  mass  of  annular  and 
spiral  vessels,  which  gradually  pass  outwardly  into  tracheldes. 
The  phloem  is  mostly  composed  of  an  outer  mass  of  bast 


Pig.  aoia.— CroM-eectfon  throai^h  the  new  wood  (A-A),  cftroblnm  (x-x),  and  bark 
{b-h)  of  the  stem  of  Jvnlnerut  eommunU^  made  at  the  end  of  Sfptomber.  m,  m,  me- 
daHary  rays.  In  the  bark  are  shown  the  layers  of  bast  fibres,  b,  b.  b.  Magnified.— 
After  Do  Bary. 

fibres,  which  is  bordered  internally  by  a  mass  of  sieve  tissue 
(latticed  or  cambiform  cells)  and  parenchyma.  Between  the 
xylem  and  the  phloem  a  layer  of  cells  always  remains  as  a 
meristem  tissue  ;  this  constitutes  the  cambium  layer  of  the 
bundles  {c.  Fig.  301,  B.,  and  X-X,  Fig.  301a). 

617. — The  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  stem  takes 
place  by  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  cambium  layer ; 
the  cambium  cells  undergo  longitudinal  fission  by  the  forma- 
tion of  partitions  at  right  angles  to  the  radii ;  these  new  cells 
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are  developed  on  the  one  hand  into  tracheWcs,  which  com- 
pose the  secondary  wood,  and  on  the  other  into  parenchyma 
and  fibrous  tissue,  composing  the  secondary  cortex  {sw  and 
8c,  Fig.  301,  C).  There  always  remains  a  layer  of  nieristem 
tissue  between  the  secondary  wood  and  cortex  thus  formed, 
so  that  the  next  year  an  additional  increase  is  made  again  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  new 
growth  takes  place  between  the  xylem  and  phloem  portions 
last  formed,  and  that  the  corresponding  xylem  and  phloem 
parts  of  any  year's  growth  come  at  last  to  be  separated  by 
the  similar  parts  of  all  the  subsequent  years'  growths  (/J, 
Fig.  301,  C). 

The  trachetdes  are  much  elongated,  with  somewhat  taper- 
ing ends  ;  their  walls  are  thickened,  and  are  more  or  less 
copiously  supplied  with  bordered  pits.    (See  Fig.  15,  p.  25.) 

618. — The  fundamental  system  of  tissues  in  the  stem  be- 
comes divided  into  two  portions  by  the  development  of  the 
fibro-vascular  cylinder  described  above.  The  inner  portion, 
the  pith,  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the  stem,  is  composed  of 
parenchyma,  which  soon  loses  its  vitality,  and  persists  as  a 
mass  of  thin-walled  and  generally  empty  cells.  The  outer 
portion,  the  primary  cortex,  consists  of  parenchyma,  which 
is  usually  chlorophyll-bearing,  and  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  sclerenchyma  or  collenchyma.  There  is  frequently  a  con- 
siderable development  of  cork  in  the  primary  cortex,  and 
not  rarely  the  whole  of  the  primary  cortex  undergoes  a 
corky  degeneration.  Between  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
there  are  broader  or  narrower  plates  of  tissue,  composing  the 
so-called  medullary  rays,  which  in  the  young  stems  are 
parenchymatous,  but  in  older  ones  they  are  sclerenchyma- 
tous  (Fig.  301a,  vi,  fw).  In  that  portion  of  each  medullary 
ray  lying  between  the  cambium  layers  of  two  contiguous 
fibro-vascular  bundles  there  is  a  layer  of  nieristem  tissue,  the 
cambium  of  the  medullary  rays,  or  the  inter-fascicular  cam- 
bium. As  this  is  continuous  with  the  cambium  of  the 
bundles,  there  is  thus  foi'med  a  cylinder  of  cambium,  sepa- 
rating not  only  the  fibro-vascular,  but  also  the  fundamental 
portions  of  the  stem,  into  two  parts  (B,  Fig.  301).  By  the 
formation  of  new  cells  by  fission  in  the  inter-fascicular  cam- 
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bium  at  the  time  of  activity  in  the  cambium  of  the  fibro- 
yascular  bundles,  there  is  an  annual  addition  made  to  the 
fundamental  tissues  of  the  stem  corresponding  to  the  addi- 
tion made  in  the  fibro- vascular  bundles. 

619. — By  this  internal  increase  of  tissues  in  the  stem  the 
epidermis  is  at  length  ruptured,  and  the  primary  cortex  be- 
comes exposed,  and  eventually  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
The  phloSm  portions  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  the 
subsequent  external  additions  to  the  fundamental  tissues 
made  by  the  inter-fascicular  cambium,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  Bark  of  the  stem.  There  are  usually  in  it  corky 
developments,  which  often  very  considerably  change  the 
character  and  alter  the  relations  of  its  parts.  The  paren- 
chyma frequently  becomes  somewhat  sclerenchymatous,  while 
in  other  cases  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  degeneration. 

620. — Most  Gymnosperms  have  intercellular  canals  in 
their  stems,  either  in  the  fibro-vascular  or  the  fundamental 
portions  ;  these  contain  a  turpentine  in  which  is  dissolved  a 
resin.* 

621. — There  are  three  quite  well-marked  orders  of  Gym- 
nosi>erms,  which  may  be  separated  as  follows  : 

1.  Cyoade®,  the  Cycads.  Stem  simple,  or  rarely  branched, 
not  resinous  ;  pith  large  ;  leaves  largo,  pinnately  compound, 
crowded  upon  the  stem. 

2.  ConiferflB,  the  Conifers.     Stem  branched,  usually  resin- 

♦  The  distribution  of  tliese  canals  has  been  made  out  by  Van  Tieflrhem 
{Ann.  deB  8e%.  Nat,  1873)  to  be  as  follows  for  the  principal  genera  of 
Conifera : 

1.  No  canals  in  root  or  stem — Taxus. 

2.  Canals  in  tbe  stem  only. 

(a)  In  the  cortical  parenchyma — Taxodium^  Podocarptis,  Tin*' 

rcya,  Tsuga,  etc 

(b)  In  the  pith  tlBo—Oinkgo, 

3.  Canals  in  both  stem  and  root. 

In  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem — Cedrus,  Abie»,  etc 

(a)  In  the  xylem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  root  and 

stem — Pintts,  Larix^  Picea,  Pseudolarix. 
(P)  In  the  phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  root  snd 

Btem—Thui/a, OuprrBsvs,  Pita,  Arnttccma,  etc. 
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0U8 ;  pith  slender ;  leaves  small,  simple,  mostly  crowded 
upon  the  stem,  sometimes  scattered. 

8.  Gnetaoe»y.  the  Joint-Firs.  Stem  branched,  not  resin- 
ous ;  pith  slender ;  leaves  small,  opposite,  upon  elongated 
intemodes,  or  large  and  only  two  on  a  short,  thick  stem. 

Order  OycadesB. — The  Cycade  are  large  or  small  trees,  with  much 
the  general  appearance  of  the  palms  and  tree-ferns.  Thej  are  of  slow 
growth  and  are  long-lived  ;  the  stem  elongates  hy  a  slowly  unfolding 
terminal  bud,  which  gives  rise  to  a  crown  of  widely-spreading  pinnate 
leaves,  which  are  constantly  renewed  above  as  they  die  and  fall  away 
below. 

Nine  genera  (GycctSy  Eneephalartos,  Macroeamia,  Zamia,  Ceratotamia, 
etc.),  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  species,  are  known ;  they  are  all  tropical  or 
sub>tropical,  and  are  about  equally  distributed  in  both  the  E^istem  and 
Western  continents.  Three  species  occur  within  the  United  States  (in 
Florida),  viz.,  Zamia  integrifolin^  Z.  pumila,  Z.  Floridana. 

Many  species  contain  considerable  quantities  of  starch  in  their  thick 
stems  ;  from  this  a  kind  of  sago  is  made.  In  some  cases  the  seeds  also 
are  nutritious. 

Order  ConifersB. — The  Conifers  are  for  the  most  part  treee  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  with  branching,  spreadinpr,  or  expiry  tops.  They  are 
generally  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  many  cases  attain  a  great  height  and 
diameter.  In  the  greater  number  of  species  the  leavts  are  persistent, 
and  the  trees,  consequently,  evergreen. 

The  order  contains  thirty-three  genera  and  about  three  hundred  spe- 
cies, which  are  distributed  mainly  in  the  cooler  climates  of  the  globe. 
Fifty  or  more  species  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  disposition  of  the  genera  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
arrangement,  which  is  essentially  that  of  Parlatore  in  De  Candolle's 
**  Prodromus  " : 

Tribe  J.  Taxinece* — Flowers  dioecious  or  rarely  monoecious; 
fruit  fleshy  ;  non-resinous  trees  or  shrubs. 

Gen.  Ginkgo  (Salisbnria),  PhyUocladu^,  Podoearpus,  Torreya,  Taxw, 
etc. 

The  seeds  of  Ginkgo  are  eaten  in  Japan  as  a  dessert.  Many  spedes 
famish  valuable  timber,  which  is  generally  very  durable.  The  wood 
of  the  yeyr(Taxu8  baccata)  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  almost  indestructible 

Species  of  Podoearpus  in  Java,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  attain  a 
great  height,  and  aflTord  good  timber  ;  allied  species  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  are  equally  valuable. 

Ginkgo  is  now  planted  in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Tribe  !!•  Abietinece* — Flowers  monoecious  or  dicecioi>9 ;  fruit  a 
woody  cone  (excepting  in  Juniperu&),    Resinous  trees,  a  few  shrubs. 
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Bub-Tribe  L  CupressecB. — Scales  of  the  con©  four  or  more,  decua- 
satelj  opposite,  or  three  or  four  in  a  whorl,  persistent.  Leaves  usu- 
ally scale-like,  persistent,  opposite  or  whorl t?d. 

Qen.  Juniperua,  OupreMus,  Ohamaeyparia,  Thuya,  Libocedrus,  Colli- 
tris,  etc. 

The  fleshy  cones  (the  so-called  berries)  of  Juniperus  eommUhU  are 
used  in  medicine,  as  are  also  the  leaves  of  J,  Sabina  ;  from  the  former 
an  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation. 

The  wood  of  most  of  the  species  is  valuable. 

From  Junip&nu  Virginiana  of  North  America  and  /.  B&rmudiana 
of  the  Bermudas,  the  wood  is  obtained  for  makings  lead  pencils. 

Ouprestus  iempervirens  is  the  Cypress,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  its 
wood  is  nearly  indestructible.  0,  mctcrocarpa  is  the  beautiful  "Mon. 
terey  Cypress  '*  of  California. 

CJiamcBeyparis  apharaidea,  the  White  Cedar  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pails,  tubs,  etc.  Several  allied 
species  from  Japan  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Betinospara. 

Thvyaoecidentalis,  the  Arbor  Vitse  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  sup- 
plies enduring  posts,  etc.  ;  its  congener  of  California  and  Oregon  (7*. 
gigarUea)  is  an  immense  tree  80  to  60  metres  (100-200  ft.)  high. 

Libocedrus  decurrena,  nearly  related  to  the  last  named,  is  another 
large  Californian  tree. 

Sub-Tribe  11.  Taxodiea,  —  Scales  of  the  cone  spirally  arranged 
(whorled  in  one  genus),  persistent.  Soeds  three  to  nine  upon  each 
scale.    Leaves  usually  linear,  arranged  spirally,  or  in  two  ranks. 

Gen.  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Seiadopytis,  etc.  Taxodium  dintichum,  the 
Bald  Cypress  of  the  Southern  United  States,  is  valuable  for  its  durable 
timber.  S.  quota  gigantea,  the  Giant  Redwood,  or  Big  Tree  of  Califor- 
nia, grows  only  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
It  attains  a  height  of  more  than  100  metres  (800  ft.),  and  a  diameter  of 
6-10  metres  (20  to  30  ft.).  Its  wood  is  red  in  color,  and  very  durable.  S» 
iempervirens,  the  Redwood  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  is  a  some- 
what smaller  tree ;  its  durable  timber  is  much  used  for  making  shingles, 
weather-boarding,  fences, etc.  Seiadopytiswrtieillata  and  Cryptomeria 
Japonica,  large  trees  of  China  and  Japan,  furnish  valuable  timber. 
They  are  now  considerably  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Sub-Tribe  TIL  Ptnecs.— Scales  of  the  cone  spirally  arranged,  usually 
persistent.  Seeds  two  upon  each  scale.  Leaves  linear  (or,  in  some  cases, 
scale-like  on  the  primary  shoots),  spirally  arranged. 

Qen.  Tauga,  Abies,  Picea,  Lariw,  Finns,  etc  Tsuga  Canadenma,  the 
Hemlock-Spruce  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  T,  Douglasii  (Pseu- 
dotsuga  Douglasii  of  Carridre).  the  Douglas  Spmce  of  Oregon  and  Cal. 
ifomia,  are  valuable  timber  trees.  The  former  attains  a  height  of  30 
metres (100  ft.), and  the  latter  of  nearly  100  metres  (80Q  ft.),  ^ik  are 
valuable  for  making  the  frames  of  bouses  and  sliipi. 
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The  geniiB  AhU$  eontaiiit  tbe  BaImoii  Fir.  i4.  hahamea,  of  Eaoleni 
United  States,  tbe  Sil?er  Fir  of  Europe,  A,  pecHnain,  tbe  Uiant  Silver 
Fir,  A.  grandii,  of  Oregon  find  California,  beeides  niauy  otbent.  All 
furnish  valuable  timber,  and  from  the  first  is  obtained  a  fine  turpentine 
known  as  Canada  Balsam. 

Picea  exeeUa,  tbe  Norway  Spruce  of  Northern  Europe,  is  a  lar^  tree 
80  to  50  metres  (100-150  ft.)  high,  from  wliich  white  deal  timber  is  ob- 
tained ;  from  its  turpentine  Burgundj  pitch  is  made.  P.  <  Iba,  the 
White  Spruce  of  Canada,  and  P.  8Ucheiim  and  P.  punffCM  of  the 
Western  United  States,  are  valuable  lor  timber,  and  are  planted  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Larig  Americana,  the  Tamarack  or  American  Larch  of  Eastern 
North  America,  and  L.  Europtxa,  the  Larch  of  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  are  valuable  timber  trees  ;  from  the  latter  Venice  turpen- 
tine is  obtained. 

The  genus  Pintu  contains  many  important  trees ;  thejr  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

(a)  Leaves  in  fives. 

P.  Sirobus,  the  y/hite  Pine  of  Eastern  North  America;  this  is  our 
most  valuable  species,  as  it  furnishes  the  great«;r  part  of  the  pino 
"lumber"  used  in  the  Northern  States  ;  it  often  attains  a  height  of 
60-60  metres  (160-200  ft.). 

P.  Lamberliana,  the  Sugar  Pine  of  California,  is  like  the  preceding, 
but  of  greater  size,  being  from  60  to  90  metres  high  (200-800  ft). 

(6)  Leaves  in  threes. 

P.  awtraUs,  the  Yellow  Pine  of  the  Southern  United  States,  fur- 
nishes a  durable  timber,  used  for  flooring,  shipbuilding,  etc.  Its  tur- 
pentine, which  is  obtained  by  cuitin^;  into  the  trees,  yields  spirits  of 
turpentine  by  distillation  ;  the  residue  is  rtihin.  Tar  is  obtained  by 
slowly  burning  the  wood  in  kilns  ;  and  by  evaporating  the  volatile 
matters  from  tar,  pitch  is  produced. 

P.  ponderoMtf  the  Yellow  Pint)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California, 
is  similar  to  the  former,  but  of  greater  size,  being  30-100  metres  high 
(100-800  ft.). 
•  (c)  Leaves  in  twos. 

P.sylveitm,  the  **  Scotch  Fir,"  or  "Scotch  Pine,"  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  timber  is  extensively  used  in  England 
under  the  names  of  Dantzic  Fir  and  Riga  Fir,  in  the  building  of  ships, 
docka,  houses,  etc. 

P.  larido  is  a  less  valuable  tree  of  Southern  Europe ;  it  is  known  in 
this  country  as  Austrian  Pine,  and,  with  the  preceding,  is  commonly 
planted  with  us  for  ornamental  purposes. 

P.  reiinosa,  the  Red  Pine  of  Canada,  is  a  tall  and  slender  tree,  much 
nsed  for  making  masts  and  spars. 

(d)  Leaves  sinj^le. 

P.  manophyUo9,  the  Nut  Pine  of  the  Utah-Ariaona  district,  is  pecu- 
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liar  in  its  Bingle  leaves.  Its  seeds  are  large  and  constitute  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  for  the  Indians. 

Svb-Tribe  IV,  Araucarietp, — Scales  of  the  cone  spirally  arranged, 
deciduous.  Leaves  flat  or  four-angled,  often  broad,  sub-opposite,  or 
spirally  arranged. 

Gen.  Damma/ra,  Arattcaria,  Dammara  awttralis  is  the  Kauri  Pine 
of  New  Zealand,  which  attains  a  hei>;ht  of  60  metres  (200  ft),  and  is 
much  used  for  making  masts.  From  D,  alba  of  the  Malay  Islands 
Dammar  resin  is  obtained. 

The  genus  Araucaria  contains  large  pyramidal  trees  of  sinjnilar 
beauty.  A,  exceUa,  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  of  tlie  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  45  to  60  metres  high  (150-300  f  t.),with  horizontal  verticillate  branches, 
forming  a  pyramidal  head.  The  timber  is  valuable.  This  species 
and  A,  imbricata  from  Chili,  and  A.  BidwiUi,  of  Australia,  are  now 
grown  for  ornamental  purposes  in  California. 

Order  Qnetacees. — The  Joint-firs  are  undershrubs,  or  small  trees, 
with  usually  jointed  rush-like  stems,  and  opposite  setaceous  or  oval 
leaves  (the  exceptional  WelwUschia  will  be  descril>ed  below).  The 
flowers  differ  from  those  of  the  other  Gymnosperms  in  always  havinyr  a 
perianth — i^,,  a  floral  envelope  ;  in  some  cases  this  is  single  and  bifid, 
while  in  others  it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  bract-like  bodies  (phyl- 
lomes).  The  stamens  are  single  (in  Gnetum)^  or  six  to  eight  united 
into  a  tube  or  column.  The  ovules  are  single  in  each  flower,  and  are 
provided  with  one  or  two  enveloi)e8  ;*  in  the  former  case  the  single 
integument,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  inner  one,  is  prolonged  l>eyond  the 
body  of  the  ovule  into  a  style-like  process,  which  is  occasionally  ex- 
panded above  into  a  stigma-like  body. 

The  flowers  are  disposed  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite  bracts  of  short 
lateral  branches  (aments  or  catkins),  which  spring  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  upon  the  main  stems. 

Three  genera  of  Gnetacece  have  been  described,  viz.  :  (1)  Chnetum, 
with  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  species,  mostly  confined  to  the  East  In- 
dian islands  and  the  tropical  portions  of  South  America  ;  (2)  Ephedra, 
with  alx>ut  as  many  species,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  trop. 
ical  regions  (five  species  occur  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States) ;  (8)   Welvfitschia,  with  but  one  South  African  species. 

*  In  Onetum  Onsmon  there  are  three  envelopes  surrounding  the 
body  ot  the  ovule,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  outer  one  is  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  belonging  to  the  perianth.  Some  l>otanists  reject  the  idea 
that  any  of  these  are  proper  ovule  integuments,  and  regard  the  inner 
one  as  a  true  ovary,  and  the  outer  one  or  two  as  belonging  to  the  peri- 
anth or  ttaminal  whorl.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  Parlatore  in 
De  Candol]e*s  "  Prodromus  ;'*  by  Beccari,  in  '*  Nuovo  Giomule  Botan- 
ico  Italiano,*'  Jan.,  1877  {Delia  Organogenia,  etc.,  del  Onetum  Onemon); 
and  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  "  Bot.  Text-Book,"  6th  ed.,  1879,  vol.  1,  p.  269. 
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The  moflt  remarkable  member  of  the  order  is  WeM^^hia  mirabUU 
(Fig.  802)  discovered  bj  Dr.  Welwitsch  in  1860,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  1862.*  It  consists  of  a  short,  thick,  woody  stem  rising 
80  cm.  (1  ft.)  above  the  ground,  and  having  a  diameter  of  from  80  to 
50  cm.  (12  to  20  in.),  and  even  attaining  in  some  cases,  according  to  the 
discoverer,  a  diameter  of  1.4  metres  (4f  it.).  From  the  lower  portion 
of  this  stem  a  stout  tap-root  passes  downward,  braucliing  more  or  less 
at  its  lower  end.  The  top  of  the  stem  is  nearly  flat,  there  being  usu- 
ally a  slight  depression  across  its  diameter.  There  are  only  two  leaves 
attached  to  this  curious  stem,  and  from  the  study  of  the  young  plants 
it  seems  probable  that  they  are  the  persibtent  cotyledons.  They  arise 
in  two  deep  grooves  in  the  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
and  as  they  continue  to  grow  at  their  bases  they  eventually  attain  a 
great  length,  being  nearly  two  metres  long  (6  ft.)  in  full  grown  plants. 
They  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  and  their  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles are  all  parallel  and  free  from  each  other,  running  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf  to  its  split  and  frayed  apex.  From  the  circumference  of  the 
stem,  above  and  close  to  the  ba^es  of  the  leaves,  spring  stout  branching 
peduncles,  which  bear  clusters  of  scarlet  cones  (Figs.  302  and  808). 
These  cones  are  composed  of  numerous  opposite  bracts  arranged  in 
four  rows.  In  the  axil  of  each  bract  there  is  a  single  flower,  consist- 
ing in  the  male  cones  of  a  perianth  of  two  pairs  of  decussating  bracts 
enclosing  a  ring  of  partly  united  stamens ;  within  these  is  a  rudimen- 
tary, abortive  ovule,  whose  single  coat  is  curiously  prolonged  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pistil  with  style  and  expanded  stigma.  In  the  flowers  of 
the  female  cones  the  perianth  Is  a  compressed,  winged  tube,  lying 
within  the  broad  scalea  There  are  no  rudiments  of  stamens ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  perianth  there  is  placed  a  single  erect  ovule  with  one 
elongated  integument. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cones  of  Weltnt*^c7iia,  while  bearing 
some  external  resemblance  to  those  of  Conifene,  are  not  homologous 
with  them  ;  in  Weltoit^hia  they  are  phort,  flower-bearing,  bracted  axes  ; 
in  Conifene  they  are  stamen-bearing  or  pistil-bearing  axes,  in  other 
words,  each  cone  is  a  multistaminate  or  multiovulate  flower. 

FoMil  Gymnospenns. — Gymnosperms  first  appeared  in  the  Devo- 
nian, in  which  they  were  represented  by  species  of  PrototaxU,  Cladaxy- 
Ion  and  Schizoxylon,  doubtfully  referred  by  Schimperf  to  the  Coni ferae. 
True  conifers  were  present  in  the  Carl>ODiferou8,  in  the  Permian  they 
were  abundant,  and  in  the  Tertiary  exceedingly  so.  Araucaria  was 
represented  in  the  Jurassic  by  several  species.  PintM,  Abies^  Cedrus 
and  Sequoia  originated  during  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  were  repre- 


♦  "On  Welwitschia,  a  new  (jenus  of  Gnetaceflp,"  by  J.  D.  Hooker, 
in  "Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  Vol.  XXIV. 

f  •*  Traits  de  Paleontologie  Vegetale,"  par  W.  Ph.  Schimper,  Paris, 
1869-1874. 
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sented  by  manj  spedes  daring  the  Tertiarj.  It  Is  {nteresthig  to  note 
tlmt  the  present  small  and  restricted  genas  Sequoia  was  daring  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiarj  times  large  and  widelj  distributed  throoghout  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  this  country  two  Cretaceous  species  are  re- 
corded fW>m  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  eight  species  from  the  Tertiary 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  and  the  region  westward. 

The  Cycads  originated  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  increased  in  nom- 
bors  to  the  Jurassic,  in  which  twenty  or  more  genera  were  richly  repre. 
sented  in  species.  A  C^retaceous  species  of  PUruphyilum  from  Nebraska, 
and  a  tertiary  ZcmviottrtHms  from  Colorado  hare  been  described. 

Two  species  of  Ephedra  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  are  the  only 
known  fossil  Gnetaoee. 

§  IIL    Class  ANoiosPERMiB. 

522. — This  class  includes  the  great  mass  of  the  so-called 
flowering  plants.  The  principal  characters  which  set  these 
off  from  the  preceding  small  class  of  the  Phanerogams 
(GymnospermaB),  are  (1)  the  development  of  an  ovary,  and 
(2)  the  aggregation  of  the  reproductive  organs  into  a  defi- 
nite and  distinct  flower. 

523, — The  plants  of  this  class  have,  in  most  cases,  more 
or  less  elongated  stems  ;  these  are  solid  at  first,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  remain  so.  They  usually  bear 
ample  leaves  with  a  parallel  (in  the  Monocotyledons),  or 
netted  venation  (in  the  Dicotyledons).  The  disposition  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  is  either  like  that  in 
the  Gymnosperms  (in  most  Dicotyledons),  or  they  run 
through  the  fundamental  tissues  parallel  to,  but  independent 
of,  one  another  (in  most  Monocotyledons).  In  the  former 
case,  the  stems  of  the  perennial  species  increase  in  diameter, 
in  the  same  way  that  they  do  in  Gymnosperms,  and  there  is 
here  also  a  well-marked  division  into  pith,  wood  and  bark  ; 
in  the  latter  case  there  is  usually  no  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  after  it  has  elongated,  and  in  tae  few  cases  of 
considerable  increase  it  takes  place  by  methods  very  different 
from  that  described  in  the  preceding  class. 

Most  Angiosperms  are  terrestrial  and  chlorophyll-bearing 
plants  ;  there  are,  however,  many  aquatic  and  aerial  species, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  parasites.  They  range,  also, 
in  size  find  duration,  from  minute  annuals,  a  millimetre  in 
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extent,  to  enormous  trees,  50  to  100  metres  high,  and  often 
several  or  many  centuries  old. 

524.  —The  flowers  of  the  Angiosperms,  while  sometimes 
so  i-educed  as  to  be  quite  simple,  are  in  all  cases  much  more 
complex  than  those  of  Gymnosperms.     In  most  cases  they 
are  monoclinous  (hermaphrodite),/.^.,  the  male  and  female 
sexual  organs  occur  in  the  same  flower ;  in  such  case  each 
flower  consists  essentially  of  an  axis  bearing  one  or  more 
pollen  -  producing     organs 
{anthers,  Fig.  304,  a),  and 
one  or  more  ovule-contain- 
ing organs    {ovaries,  Fig. 
304,  F).     These  are,  when 
more  than  one,   generally 
arranged  upon  the  axis  in 
one  or  more  whorls  ;   the 
staminal   whorls    normally 
arise  below  the  ovaries.   Be- 
sides these  essential  organs, 
there  are  usually  secondary 
or  accessory  organs,  such  as 
the  delicate,  and  frequent- 
ly colored  floral  leaves  {pet-       Fig.  8M."-D1apniinin«tfc  nectfon  of  an  Mi- 
,  7       r-     ^A     L^  ^     jrtosperinouB  flower.    JSTcc,  calyx ;  K,  corolla ; 

alS    or    sepals,  A    ana    A  e,   /,  ehe  fllament,  and  a  the  anthtT  of  the  sta- 

Fig.  304),  the  honey  glands,  rh"r^''i„'^llr..tt  ^^JSett"^  ;7rt.' 

-1.^  Style,  and  n  the  stiiOna  of  the  platii— the 

*^*^»  ovary  contalu8  one  ovule,  which  has  a  sinele 

ene  TV»A    ftYifl  nf     thfi    coat»  <,  enclosing  the  ovule  body,  5;  «m,  the 

525.— ine    axis  or     cne    embryo  sac  ;  ^rgerm  cell  or  ^rmfnal  vesi- 

flower    (the     Torus  or    Re-    cle;  p«,  a  Dollen-tube  penetrating  the  style, 

^  and  reaching  the  germ-cell  through  the  mi- 

Ceptacle),     usually  remains    cmpyle  of  the  ovule.— After  Pranfl. 

very  short,  so  that  the  different  organs  of  the  flower  are 
closely  approximated,  and  thus  distinctly  set  off  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  axis  is,  moreover,  but  very 
rarely  prolonged  beyond  the  flower,  all  growth  ceasing  in  it 
when  the  floral  organs  are  developed.  In  most  cases  the  re- 
ceptacle is  conical  or  hemispherical  in  shape  ;  in  other  cases 
it  develops  into  various  shapes,  the  principal  ones  of  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

526. — The  lower  portion  of  the  flower  axis  generally  bears 
one  or  more  whorls  of  modified  leaves  (phyllomes),  which 
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constitute  the  floral  envelopes,  or,  technically,  the  perianth. 
Frequently  there  is  a  strong  difference  between  the  outer  and 
inner  whorls,  and  in  such  cases  the  former  is  distinguislied 
as  the  calyx,  and  the  latter  as  the  corolla. 

527. — The  whorl  of  stamens  (technically  the  AndrcBcitim) 
develops  above  the   upper  whorl  of  the  perianth.     !Each 
stamen  generally  consists  of  a  slender,  thread-like  stalk  (fila- 
ment), bearing  upon  its  upper  extremity  from  one  to  four 
pollen-sacs ;  this  pollen-containing  portion,  whether  one  or 
more  celled,  is  known  as  the  anther.     In  its  development 
the  stamen  at  first  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  rudimentary 
leaf,  both  in  structure  and  position,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  phyllome,  modified  into  a  pollen-produc- 
ing organ.     Whether  the  anther  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  pliyllome,  or  as  its  modified  upper  portion,  i^ 
doubtful ;   analogy  would   indicate  the  probability  of  the 
former  view.     There  can  be  bat  little  doubt  that  the  pollen- 
sacs  are  to  be   considered  homologous  with  the  microspo- 
rangia  of  the  higher  Pteridophytes,  and  the  latter  are  clearly 
outgrowths  (trichomes  ?)  upon  phyllomes. 

628. — The  pollen-grains  are  developed  here  as  in  Gymno- 
sperms,  from  pollen  mother-cells  ;  the  latter  are  differentiated 
parenchyrfta  cells,  lying  in  or  near  the  axis  of  the  pollen- 
sacs.  Each  mother-cell  undergoes  two  divisions  (by  fission), 
producing  four  parts,  which  become  as  many  pollen-grains. 
The  mature  pollen-grain  is  a  single  cell,  and  consists  of  a 
mass  of  protoplasm  mixed  with  oil-drops,  starch  granules, 
etc.,  surrounded  by  two  investing  membranes,  an  outer  h?ird 
and  firm  one  (the  extine)^  and  an  inner  thin  and  delicate  one 
(the  intine).  In  the  germination  of  the  pollen-grains,  they 
always  remain  single  cells,  there  being  no  formation  of  in- 
ternal cells  (rudimentary  prothallium)  as  in  the  Gymno- 
sperms.  The  development  of  the  pollen-tube  takes  place  as 
in  Gymnosperms,  by  a  prolongation  and  growth  of  the 
intine,  but  here  the  extine  is  not  slipi>ed  off  in  the  process, 
but  only  pierced  in  certain  thin  areas  of  its  surface.  Usually 
but  one  tube  issues  from  each  pollen-grain,  but  in  some 
cases — e,g,y  (Enothera — two  or  more  are  sometimes  found. 

(29. — The  female  reproductive  organs  (individually  the 
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pistils^  and  collectively  the  OyfKBcium)  normally  develop 
upon  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  flower-axis,  and  within 
the  whorl  of  stamens.  They  consist  of  one  or  more  infolded, 
ovnliferous  phy Homes  {carpophylla)  whose  margins  are 
united  so  as  to  form  separate,  or  more  or  less  united  cavi- 
ties (ovaries).  The  apical  portions  of  the  carpophylla  are 
usually  extended,  terminating  in  a  mass  of  loose  parenchy- 
matous tissue,  the  stigma.  The  ovules  arise  as  outgrowths 
(trichomes,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term)  upon  some 
portion  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  ovary ;  they  most  fre- 
quently develop  upon  the  margins  of  the  carpophylla, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  In  some 
cases  th'^re  is  but  a  single  ovule  in 
each  ovary,  in  others  they  range 
from  a  few  to  several  hundred.  In 
many  cases,  especially  when  the 
ovules  are  numerous,  the  ovulifer- 
ous  portion  of  the  ovary  is  devel- 
oped into  a  thickened  mass  of  tis-  Plg.  aOS.— Very  young  ovules  of 
sues,  the  placenta,  Wnicn   projects    sncce«8ive  stages  of  developm.  nt. 

more  or  less  into  the  ovary  cavity.  ;?.,?r«S:f^,SJ,?e%tHroffani£ 

630.-Each  ovule  is  at  first  a  t^tt^i^^^^^JT^l 

homoireneous  mass  of  parenchyma-  »ecundine)  u  just  beginnin-  to  de- 

.?                       .•,1.111-1  ▼t'lop  as  a  rJnff,  sc;  \r\  B  there  are 

tOUS  tissue,   constituting   the    body  two  Hugs,  the  upper  beinu  the  ru- 

y                 ,,    J           ,        »     i^,,              ^   "^  dimenrary  secundine.  the   lower 

(or  so-called  nucleus)  of  the  ovule  ;  the  prlmine.     X  140.- After  Du- 

a  little  later  a  circular  ridge  arises  ^^"■^• 
upon  the  ovule  body ;  this  grows  upward,  and  forms  an  in- 
tegument ;  a  second  integument  generally  forms  in  exactly 
the  same  way  outside  of  the  first  (Fig.  305,  A  and  B),  From 
their  position  when  fully  formed,  these  coats  have  received 
the  names  primine  and  secundiney  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  outer,  the  latter  to  the  inner.*  The  coats  never  com- 
pletely enclose  the  body  of  the  ovule,  there  always  remaining 
a  small  opening  (the  micropyle)  over  its  apex  (m.  Fig.  306, 

*  These  terms  were  so  applied  by  Mirbel,  who  was  not  aoqaainted 
with  tbe  order  of  development  of  the  coats.  Schleiden  applied  them 
in  exactly  the  opposite  way,  which  has  led  to  some  confusion.  Mir* 
bel's  oae  of  the  terms,  although  not  as  good  as  Schleiden's,  is  the  pre- 
vailing  one. 
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A),  In  their  development  most  ovules,  although  straight 
(Fig.  306,  A)  at  first,  become  afterward  more  or  less  curved 
upon  themselves  (Fig.  306,  B  and  C), 

The  development  of  the  embryo  sac  takes  place  in  a  much 
simpler  way  in  Angiosperms  than  in  Gymnosperms.*  An 
axial  cell  enlarges  greatly,  becoming  thus  the  young  embryo- 
sac  (Fig.  306,  em).  In  preparation  for  fertilization,  it  divides 
into  a  row  of  several  (3-6)  cells,  the  uppermost  of  which 
forms  four  nuclei,  one  of  which  becomes  the  germ-cell. 
By  the  absorption  of  the  cell  wall,  the  upper  cell  fuses 
with  the  second  (which  may  or  may  not  contain  four  nuclei), 
forming  a  common  cavity  containing  many  nuclei  or  young 


A 

Fif;.  806  — Di-  grammatlc  longitndfnal  sections  of  ovules.  A^  the  straight  ornle  (or- 
thuiropoii>) ;  k,  the  body  of  the  ovnlc ,  with  its  embryo  nic.  mn  ;  ai.  f  ho  oater  oviile 
coat  (primine) ;  ii^  the  inner  coat  (>•  candine) ;  m,  the  micropylv  ;  r,  the  hnee  of  the 
ovule,  where  the  coats  arise,  calU'd  alt*o  the  cliaiaza :  /,  the  ovule  stalk  or  fnnicnlDS. 
^,an  inverted  ovule  (auatropons)  *  the  lone  fn'  Icnliiti,/,  hasfotn-d  with  thepiiraincof 
one  side  of  theovnleand  roriDea  the  rapti6,  r.  (7,  a  bent  ovule  (ramp\lotropous).— 
After  Prantl. 

cells,  several  of  which,  including  the  Germ-Cell,  remain  at 
the  top,  the  others  (Antipodal  Cells)  occupying  the  lower 
part.     No  endosperm  is  to  be  seen  at  this  stage. f 

The  fertilization  of  the  germ-cell  involves  two  operations, 
viz..  Pollination — Le.y  the  deposition  of  the  pollen  upon  the 
stigma,  and  Fertilization  proper. 

*  See  *•  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  le  developpement  du  sac  embryon- 
naire  des  Plianerogamcs  angiospermes,"  by  Julien  Vesque,  in  Annalet 
dfs  Sciences  Natu  relies,  1879. 

t  The  endosperm,  which  here  forms  e^ffer  fertilization  of  the  germ- 
oell,  may  be  regarded  as  a  Inflated  piothalliiun.  It  is  here  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  prothallium  to  precede  the  formation  of  the  germ- 
cell  ;  there  is  consequently  a  considerable  retardation  in  its  develop- 
ment. 
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681.  Pollination. — As  the  pollen-grains  are  entirely  want- 
ing in  means  of  locomotion,  they  are  dependent  for  trans- 
portation to  the  stigma,  upon  (1)  the  wind  {Ufwuophilous 
flowers) ;  (2)  certain  contrivances,  by  means  of  which  insects 
(or  rarely  birds)  are  made  to  carry  the  pollen  from  anther  to 
stigma  {eiUomophilous  flowers) ;  (3)  the  favorable  position  of 
the  anthers  and  stigmas,  bringing  the  pollen  in  the  open- 
ing anther  into  contact  with  the  stigmatic  surface  {aut(h 
gamous  flowers).  The  grasses  and  sedges,  and  the  oaks, 
beeches,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  birches,  and  their  allies,  and  a 
few  others,  have  anemophilous  flowers.  In  these  the  pollen 
is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  the  flowers  are  small, 
uncolored,  and  destitute  of  nectar  (honey).  An  immense 
number  of  plants  have  entomophilous  flowers  ;  these  are,  as 
a  rale,  large,  colored,  and  provided  with  nectar-secreting 
glands;  the  nectar  acts  as  a  bait,  and  the  showiness  as  a 
guide  to  honey-loving  insects,  which,  by  various  structural 
contrivances  in  the  flowers,  are  made  to  come  successively 
in  contact  with  the  anthers  of  one  flower  and  the  stigmas  of 
the  next,  in  the  flrst  dusting  their  bodies  with  jwllen,  which 
in  the  second  adheres  to  the  stigmas.  Autogamous  flowers 
are  much  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  are  any  species  of  plants  all  of  whose 
flowers  exhibit  constant  autogamy.  There  are  a  good  many 
plants,  however,  which  have  two  forms  of  flowers,  viz.,  large, 
showy,  nectar-bearing,  entomophilous  ones,  and  small,  in- 
conspicuous autogamous  ones,  generally  with  a  rudimentary 
perianth.  Flowers  exhibiting  this  form  of  autogamy  are 
said  to  be  cleistogamous.  Examples  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Violay  Lithosperimim,  ImpatienSy  etc.  ;  early  in  the  season 
these  have  large  flowers,  which  are  entomophilous,  but  later 
only  small  cleistogamous  ones  appear,  and  in  some  species  of 
Viola  these  are  subterranean.  Without  doubt  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  pollen  of  anemophilous  and  entomophilous 
flowers  falls  upon  their  stigmas,  resulting  in  accidental  auto- 
gamy, but  too  frequent  a  recurrence  of  this  is  guarded  against 
by  various  stractnral  devices.* 

*  Upon  this  interesting  8ubj<^ct  tlie  student  ib  referred  to  Mr.  Oar- 
win's  works,  •*  The  VarioaB  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertil- 
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582.  Fertilisatioii. — Fertilization  takes  place  as  follows  : 
The  pollen  grain,  resting  upon  the  moist  sui-face  of  the 
stigma^  absorbs  moisture  and  germinates,  sending  out  a  tube 
which  penetrates  the  soft  tissues  of  the  stigma  and  style, 
finally  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  where  it  enters  the 
micropyle  of  an  ovule  (Fig.  307,  -4).  Here  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  apex  of  the  ovule  body,  through  whose  tissues 
it  forces  its  way  until  it  reaches  the  embryo  sac  ;  in  some 

cases,  however,  the 
embryo  sac  has  grown 
out  through  the  apex 
of  the  ovule  body 
into,  and  occasionally 
through  the  micro- 
pyle, thus  meeting  the 
pollen  -  tube.  The 
transfer  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  pollen- 
tube  to  the  germ-cell 
has  never  been  ob- 
served, but  doubtless 
it  takes  place  by  diffu- 
sion through  the  pol- 
len-tube and  embryo 
siic.  The  first  result 
of  fertilization  is  the 
formation  of  a  wall  of 
cellulose   around  the 

All  the  figures  highly  magiiitted.- After    germ-CCll  ;     the  latter 

soon  divides  trans- 
versely one  or  more  times,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  row  of 
cells,  the  suspensor,  at  the  free  extremity  of  which  a  rudi- 
mentary embryo  is  soon  formed  by  the  fission  of  cells  in 
three  planes  (Fig.  307).     Simultaneously  with  the  foregoing 


Pig.  807.— i4,  alonizlt'icllnol  peoti«>n  of  the  anatro- 
poiia  ovule  of  Viola  tricolor,  afttr  lertiMzation.  pi, 
the  placenia  ;  ir.  the  raphe,  swollen  at  ihis  point ;  a, 
the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule  ;  i,  the  inner  ;  «,  the  pol- 
lentube  which  has  entered  the  micropyic  ;  e,  ein- 
brvo  Biic,  with  the  very  young  embryo  at  the  niicro- 
pylar  end,  and  nnmerons  free  endoi^perm  cells  at  the 
other.  B^  apex  of  embryo  sac,  e  (much  more  mag 
nifled) ;  eft,  very  young  embryo  of  i  wo  eelis, support- 
ed by  a  two-celled  suspensor.  C,  the  same,  further 
advanced.     '••••-  ..  -- 

Sachs. 


Ized  by  InBccts  ; "  "  The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self-FertlliMttion  in  the 
Vegetable  Rint^dom  ;"  •'The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Pliintsof 
the  Same  Species."  Also  Lubbock's  *'  British  Wild  Flowers  Considered 
in  Relation  to  Insects,"  and  Dr.  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Behave." 
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development  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  embryo  sac,  there  is 
a  corresponding  one  in  the  basiil  portion.  The  protoplasm 
gathers  about  certain  points,  and  gradually  condenses  so  as 
to  form  as  many  free  and  naked  cells  (Fig.  308).  These 
soon  become  covered  with  cell- walls,  and  they  then  multiply 
rapidly  by  fission,  until  they 
fill  up  the  embryo  sac  with  a 
continuous  tissue,  the  endo- 
sperm. (Consult  p.  il,  and 
Fig.  33,  A  and  j5.) 

633.  The  Development  of  Fig.  aoe.— Posterior  T>art  of  the  em- 
♦1**^  'Et^.'Uwn-^  /L^;«c,  QAO  ««/^  \iTyo  9%cot  Viola  tricolor.  «,  its  wall;  «, 
the  Embryo.      (i?lgS.  J09  and    cavity  of  the  i.«c;  K,  a;  young  endu 

Qin\  Afl  afafpri  aVmvP    nno  nf    epenn-cells  whicli  have  formed  in  the 

^^^)- — AS  Siacea  aoove,  one  OI    protoplasm,  pr.      Highly   magnifled.- 

the  first  results  of  the  fertili-  After  sacha. 
zation  of  the  germ-cell  is  the  formation  of  a  row  of  from 
two  to  many  cells,  the  suspensor  or  pro-embryo,  the  first  or 
proximal  cell  of  which  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
embryo  sac  close  to  the  micropyle  of  the  ovule ;  its  distal,  or 
free  end,  always  grows  toward  the  interior  of  the  ovule,  and 


Pig.  809.— Bmbryoe  of  AUium  eepa.  /.,  vory  yonne  Mtage  ; «,  b.  cells  of  nuapcneor ; 
a,  the  pingle  cell  consritnting  the  embryo  :  cb.  »n  nnrf>rii1iz(^  germ  cell  //.,  an  older 
stage,  the  embryo  now  two-cene«l ,  a»,  tlie  wall  of  the  embryo  sac.  ///.,  a  still  later 
stage.    Much  ma-jnifled.— Afier  Sachs. 

its  last  cell  becomes  transformed  by  successive  fissions  into  a 
several-celled  surface  (/.,Fig.  310) ;  by  a  continuation  of  the 
process  a  many-celled  solid  body  is  formed  (//.,  Fig.  310) ; 
partitions  then  arise  in  the  cells  parallel  to  the  surface,  and 
the  external  layer  of  daughter-cells  thus  formed  constitutes 
the  dermatogen  or    primary  epidermis  (///.,   Fig.   310). 
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About  this  time  there  is  in  most  oases  a  slight  differentiation 

of  the  inner  cells, 
foreshadowing  the 
future  tissue  sys- 
tems (///.  and 
IV.,  Fig.  310).  A 
little  later  the  cot- 
yledons (one  or 
two)  appear ;  in 
the  Monocotyle- 
dons, in  one  side  of 
the  thallns  -  like 
structure  a  depres- 
sion forms,  which 
becomes  the  punc- 
turn  vegetdtionis  of 
the  embryo,  and 
marks  the  limits  of 
the  stem  and  single 
cotyledon  ;  in  the 
Decotyledons  two 
cotyledons  grow 
out  symmetrically 
from  the  distal  end 
of  the  thallus-like 
structure,  and  the 
depression  between 
them  becomes  the 
punctum  vegeta- 
tionis  (F.,  Fig. 
310).  The  root  is 
the  last  portion  of 
the  embryo  form- 
ed ;  its  cap  (the  pil- 
eorhiza)  is  develop- 
ed from  a  layer  of 
cells  resulting  from 
the  successive  fis- 


Fig.  810.— Development  of  the  embryo  of  CajmUa 
Bumt-pagtorit  i^\gn\j  mafiiiifled).  /.  v.  MiM>oo0or,  or 
pro-embryo  of  five  ceut,  ana  terminate  1  hv  a  roiir-celled 
embryo :  1-1,  the  longitudinal  wall  which  divided  the 
flrnt  cmnryo-cell  Into  two  cells;  2-2,  traiidverse  wall 
which  divided  (*ach  cell  of  the  two-celled  embryo,  mak- 
Inj;  it  four  celled.  //.,  e,  saspensor;  A,  the  hypophysig, 
the  bttMil  part  of  the  embryo  formed  by  the  division  or 
the  end  cell  of  the  snspensor  ;  the  shaded  nortion  of  the 
embryo  is  the  dermatogen  or  primary  epidermis  ///., 
embryo  farther  advanced ;  the  inner  shaded  cells  con- 
st! inte  the  plerome,  between  these  and  the  dermatogen 
to  the  right  and  left  are  the  cells  of  the  periblem  ;  the 
hypophysis  is  divided  into  two  cells,  A,  A'.  /F.,  still 
Older  condition.  F.,  embryo  considerably  advanced  ; 
c,  c.  cotyledons ;  «.  apex  of  ntem  ;  the  dermatogen,  peri- 
blem, and  plnrome  snown  as  before ;  i«,  the  mdiment- 
ary  root,  and  root-cap  formed  from  the  cell  A'  of  777. 
and  JF.— After  Hanstein. 


sion  of  the  penultimate  cell  of  the  suspensor,  the  hypophy- 
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sis  (A,  Fig.  310,  //.,  ///.,  I  v.,  v.).  The  gi\)wing  points  of 
both  root  and  stem  develop  in  all  cases  from  masses  of 
small  cells^  and  never  from  single  apical  cells. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  may  be  studied  by  selecting  the 
young  ovaries  of  Cap$eUa  Bursa-pastaris,  or  Lepidium  intermedium,  and 
dissecting  oat  the  ovules  in  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  and  after- 
wards transferring  tbem  to  a  solution  of  glycerine  and  water.  Speci- 
mens prepared  in  this  way  sbow  clearly  the  embryo  sac  with  the  con- 
tained suspensor  and  embryo  when  examined  by  means  of  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  diameters. 
When  they  have  been  made  too  transparent  by  this  treatment,  tbeir 
walls  may  be  rendered  more  opaque  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  alum.  The  young  embryo  may  sometimes  be  separated  from  the 
ovule  by  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the  top  of  the  cover-glass. 

684.  The  Endosperm. — Daring  the  early  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo,  just  descHbed,  the  formation  of 
endosperm  cells  within  tlie  embryo  sac  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity  ;  in  most  cases  the  growth  of  the  endosperm  is  so 
great  as  to  displace  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  cells  of  the  endosperm  contain 
large  quantities  of  nutrient  matters,  which  are  at  first  in  so- 
lution, but  which  later  may  pass  into  a  less  soluble  condition. 
The  growing  embryo  is  imbedded  in  the  endosperm,  and  as 
the  former  increases  in  size,  the  latter  is  displaced  and  ab- 
sorbed. In  many  cases  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  arrested 
before  the  endosperm  is  all  absorbed — e.g.,  in  BanunculacesB, 
ViolacesB,  Solanacese,  Euphorbiacese,  Palmacese,  Liliacese, 
GraminesB,  etc.  ;  in  other  cases  the  embryo  continues  to  grow 
until  it  has  entirely  absorbed  the  endosperm — e.g.,  Cruciferaa, 
BosacesB,  Myrtaceae,  CompositaB,  SalicacesB,  Gupuliferse, 
Alismacese,  etc. 

686.  The  Perisperm. — It  rarely  occurs  that  the  endo- 
sperm develops  but  slightly,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  a  con- 
siderable development  of  the  tissues  of  the  ovule  surround- 
ing the  embryo  sac,  constituting  the  perisperm ;  in  such 
cases  nutrient  matters  are  contained  in  the  latter,  which 
functionally  replaces  the  endosperm.  Examples  of  this 
structure  occur  in  NymphsBaceae,  Piperaceae,  and  Cannaceae. 

686. — During  the  growth  of  the  embryo  the  ovule  and 
ovary  undergo  considerable  changes.    The  outer  coat  of  the 
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ovule  becomes  hardened  by  the  conversion  of  parenchynUi 
into  sclerenchyma,  thus  forming  the  testa  ;  in  other  cases  it 
becomes  more  or  less  pulpy,  as  in  Magfiolia,  Faonia,  etc 
The  outer  coat  is  liable  to  be  much  modified  in  form  also, 
being  sometimes  developed  into  thin  wings,  or  a  tuft  or 
covering  of  hairs,  as  in  Bignonia,  Asclepias,  Oossypium,  etc- 
The  inner  coat  usually  undergoes  little  change,  generally  be- 
coming thin  and  dry.  The  ovary  in  many  cases  becomes 
hard  and  dry — e.g.,  in  Cupuliferae  and  Leguminosas ;  in 
others  it  is  more  or  less  pulpy,  as  in  the  Cherry,  Plum, 
Blackberry,  etc.  Both  ovule  and  ovary  at  maturity  (now 
called  seed  and  pericarp  respectively,  and  the  latter,  with  all 
its  contained  seeds,  the  fruit)  spontaneously  separate  from 
their  supporting  parts,  by  tlie  breaking  away  of  the  walls  of 
certain  layers  of  cells. 

The  development  of  the  flower  as  a  whole,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  Or- 
ganogeny of  the  flower,  is  an  important  and  instructive  subject  of 
study.  The  law  of  greater  structural  similarity  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
organisms  becomes  very  evident  when  we  look  carefully  into  the  de- 
velopment of  flowers.  Very  many  flowers  which,  when  fully  formed, 
have  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  are  found  to  be  exactly  alike  m 
tbeir  earlier  stages.  Relationships  are  thus  Indicated  where  they 
would  otherwise  hardly  be  detected. 

Without  enteriog  further  upon  this  subject,  which  would  require 
several  volumes  for  its  full  treatment,  it  need  only  be  said  here  that 
all  the  floral  organs  are  essentially  alike  in  form  and  structure  upon 
their  first  appearance;  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  appear 
at  first  as  small  papillae,  and  it  is  only  after  they  have  grown  somewhat 
that  the  nature  of  the  nascent  organ  can  be  determined  bj  its  shape. 
Moreover,  it  is  found  (as  has  so  often  been  seen  in  the  development  of 
animals)  that  the  rudiments  of  some  organs  which  are  wanting  in  the 
fully-formed  flower  are  present  in  its  earlier  stages,  a  fact  of  no  less 
significance  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  plants  than  of  animals. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  parts  of  the  very  young  flower,  and 
their  development,  are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures  from 
Hofmeister  (Figs.  811-313)  * 

Glossology  of  Angiosperms. — Tlie  great  number  of  species  of  An- 
giosperms  and  the  multitude  of  forms  assumed  by  differeut  parts  of 

♦  The  student  who  wishes  to  study  this  subject  further  may  profit- 
ably consult  Hofineii*ter*8  "  Allgemeine  Morphologie  der  Gew&chse," 
Leipsig,  1868,  and  Payer's  *' Organog^nie  de  la  Fleur,"  Paris,  1857. 
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fche  plant,  have  made  necessary  the  use  of  many  descriptive  terms,  tlie 
principal  ones  onlj  of  which  will  be  noticed  here. 

Inflorescence. — The  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  wliether  singly,  or 
in  g^)up8  u|>on  a  more  or  less  branched  axis,  is  termed  inflorescence. 
The  branching  of  the  axis  in  flower  groups  is  almost  universally  mono- 


/^  A 


Fie.  811.  Fw.  811. 


^ 


Fie  S18. 

Figs.  811-18.— Three  Riccessive  Btages  in  the  development  of  the  flower  of  the  Roee 
(Rom  eoniiMi).  In  all  the  fls:nre8,  o,  c  are  the  sepals ;  j?,  77,  petals  ;  «^,  stamens ;  cp^ 
carpels  or  pistils.     Magnified.— After  Hofmeistur. 

podial,  a  few  cases  only  (and  they  doubtful  ones)  have  been  regarded  as 
dichotomous. 

Monopodial  flower  clusters  fall  under  the  two  types  Botryoae  and  Cy- 
rnose,  refeirxed  to  in  para^ph  177  (page  189).     In  Botryose  inflore^ 
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oeaee  the  flowera  mm  proferlj  Isteral  apon  the  bmIb  «iiB,  or  tke 
ondarj  axes.  The  flowers  develop  in  acnipetal  (centripeUl)  order, 
when  the  axis  continues  to  ^fiow  the  cluster  maj  become  indefiaitelj 
extended,  whence  it  is  called  indetenmruUe.  In  Cyniose  inflorescence 
every  flower  is  properly  terminal  upon  a  main  axis  or  one  of  the  sec- 
ondary ones.  In  every  flower  cluster  the  main  axis  is  first  terminated 
by  a  flower ;  lateral  branches  (secondary  axes)  then  arise  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  apex,  and  each  of  these  is  terminated  by  a  flower  ; 
lateral  branches  terminated  by  flowers  arise  on  the  secondary  axes,  and 
so  on.  The  flowers  thus  develop  in  basipetal  (centrifugal)  order.  From 
the  fact  that  every  axis  is  terminated  by  a  flower,  snc^  dusters  are 
often  called  determinate.  This  distinction  into  indeterminate  and  deter- 
minate is,  however,  a  misleading  one,  for  some  boiryose  inflorescences 
are  in  fact  determinate—^^.,  the  Umbel  and  Ht«d  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  cymose  flower  clusters  are  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension, as  IS  notably  the  case  with  the  Helicoid  and  Scorpioid  forms . 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  large  flower  clusters  a  fiart  of  the 
branching  is  of  one  type  and  the  remainder  of  the  other  ;  all  such  cases 
may  be  considered  as  examples  of  mixed  iofliresoenoe. 

The  most  important  of  the  terms  in  common  use  are  given  in  the 
following  table  of  inflorescences : 

A.  BOTRTOSB  IlOKLORBSCKNCE. 

I.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves — 

e.g.,  Vinca * .  .Solitary  Axillary. 

n.  Flowers  in  simple  groups. 

1.  Pedicellate. 

(a)  On  an  elongated  axis  :  pedicels  about 

equal— 6.^.,  Mignonette Saceme. 

(p)  On  a  shorter  axis  ;  lower  pedicels 

longer— «.^.,  Hawthorn Ck)rymb. 

ip)  On  a  very  short  axis ;  pedicels  about 

equal— e.^.,  Clierry TJmbeL 

2.  Sessile. 

(a)  On  an  elongated  axis — e.g.,  Plantain,Bj^e. 
Var.  /3.  Drooping,  and  scaly  bracted — 

e.g.,  Popla^ Catkin. 

Var.  y.  Thick  and  fleshy— e^.,  Indian 

Turnip Spadix. 

(&)  On  a  very  short  axis--e.^..  Clover. .  .Head, 
in.  Flowers  in  compound  groups. 
1.  Regular. 

(a)  Racemes  in  a  raceme — e.g.,  Smilocina.Compound  Raceme. 

(6)  Spikes  in  a  spike— e*.^.,  W7ieat Ck>mpoand  Spike. 

(c)  UmMp  |u  ao  v^rahe\—e.g.,  Parm^.. Compound  XTmbel, 
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(d)  Heads  in  a  raceme — e.g..  Ambrosia.  .Heads  Bacemose. 

(e)  Heads  in  a  spike — e.g.,  Liatris Heads  Spioate. 

And  so  on. 

2.  Irregular. 

Racemosely  or  corymbosely  compound — 

e.g.,  CcUalpa  Panicle. 

Compound  forms  of  the  panicle  itself  are  common — e.g.,  pa/rMed 
heads  in  manj  Compositee,  panieled  spikes  in  many  grasses. 

B.  Ctmosb  Inflorbscbncb. 

L  Flowers  solitary ;  terminal — e.g.;  Anemone 

nemorosa Solitary  TerminaL 

n.  Flowers  in  clusters  (Cymes). 

1.  Lateral  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  flower 

cluster  developed — e>g.,  GeraUium Forked     Oyme,     or 

Dichasimn. 
(This  is  the  Biparous,  and  so-called  DieJhotamous  Oyme  of  authors.) 

2.  Some  of  the  lateral  branches  regularly  suppressed. 

(a)  The  suppression  all  on  one  side— «.^., 

HemerocaUis Helicoid   Oyme,  or 

Bostryz. 
if))  Tlie  suppression  alternately  on  one 

side  and  the  other— «.^.,  Drosera. .  .Scorpioid  Oyme,  or 

Oicinnus. 
(The  last  two  are  frequently  not  distinguished  from  one  another,  and 
are  called  Monochasia,  Uniparatis  Cpmes,  or  False  Eaeemes,) 

0.   MiXBD  InFIX)RB8CBNCSU 

1.  CymO'BotryoBS,  in  which  the  primary  in- 

florescence is  lx>tryo8e,   while  the  stc^ 
ondary  is  cymose,  as  in  HorsecJiestnut. .  .CymorBotryi. 
(This  is  sometimes  called  a  Thyrsus.) 

2.  Bcii'yi>'Cjfmose,  in  winch  the  primary  in- 

florescence is  cymose,  while  the  sec- 
ondary is  botryose — e.g.,  in  many  Com- 
pasiUB .Botry-Cyme. 

Floral  Symmetry. — The  parts  of  the  flower  are  mostly  arranged 
in  whorls,  which  are  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  (eyelic  flow- 
ers) ;  in  pome  cases  they  are  arranged  in  spirais,  with,  however,  a  dis- 
tinct separaiiion  of  the  different  groups  of  organs  (hemieyclic  flowers) ; 
in  still  other  cases  the  arrangement  is  spiral  throughout,  with  qq 
sepi^ratioD  of  ^he  groups  of  organs  {acyclic  flowers), 
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In  cyclic  flowers  tliere  are  most  frequently  four  or  five  wborlfl,  via. : 

1.  The  Calyx,  compoeed  of  (mostly)  green  sepals, 

2.  The  Corolla,  composed  of  (mostly)  colored  petals, 

8.  (4.)  The  Andiacinm,  composed  of  one  or  two  whorls  of  stament, 

4  or  5.  The  Oynacium,  composed  of  carpels. 

These  whorls  usually  contain  definite  numbers  of  organs  in  each ;  in 
many  cases  the  numbers  are  the  same  for  all  tbe  whorls  of  the  flower 
{isomerous  flower) ;  when  the  numbers  are  different  tbe  flower  is  said 
to  be  heteromerous. 

The  terms  whicb  denote  these  numerical  relations  are :  monocyeUc, 
applied  to  a  flower  having  only  one  cycle ;  bicyclie,  two  cycles  ;  tricycUc, 
three  cycles ;  tttracyclie,  four  cyclen ;  penta  yclic,  five  cycles,  etc ; 
monomerous,  applied  to  flowers  each  cycle  of  which  contains  one  mem- 
ber ;  dimerous,  two  members  ;  trimerous,  three  members ;  tetramerous, 
four  members ;  pentamerotis,  five  members. 

These  relations  can  be  briefly  indicated  by  using  symbols  and  oon- 
stmcting  floral  formulae,  as  follows  : 

Gas,  Coft,  An»,       Gn»  =  a  tetracyclic  pentamerous  flower ; 
Cat,  Cos,  Aus  4.  s,  Gn*  =  a  pentacyclic  trimerous  flower. 

Most  commonly  the  members  of  one  whorl  alternate  with  those  of 
the  whorls  next  above  and  below ;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  they  are 
opposite  (or  superposed)  to  each  otber.  These  relations  may  be  indi- 
cated by  a  modification  of  the  floral  formulaB  given  above,  as  follows, 
wbere  the  members  are  alternate  : 


Gn 
An 
An 
Co 
Ca 
B 


MTben  they  are  opposite  tbe  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

Gn  

An 

Co  

Ca 

B  

In  both  these  formula  tbe  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  with 
respect  to  the  flowering  axis  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  bract 
B,  which  is  always  on  the  anterior  side,  while  the  axis  is  always  pos- 
terior. 

When  all  the  members  on  each  whorl  are  equally  developed,  having 
the  same  size  and  form,  the  flower  may  be  veriically  bisected  in  any 
plane  into  two  equal  and  similar  halves;  it  is  then  actinoinorphie 
(=  rejjular,  and  polysymiuetrical).     When  the  members  in  « ach  whorl 
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are  unlike  in  size  and  form,  and  the  flower  Is  capable  of  biaeotion  in 
onlj  one  plane,  it  18  zygamtnphic  (=  irregular,  and  monoaynimetrical). 
In  the  latter  there  is  generally  more  or  lera  of  an  abortion  of  certain 
parts — %,€.,  one  or  more  of  the  {lepals,  petals,  stamens,  or  pistils  are  but 
partially  developed,  appearing  in  the  flower  as  rudiments  only.  Some- 
times this  is  so  marked  as  to  result  in  the  complete  mpprestion  of  cer- 
tain parts. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  l)oth  actinomorphic  and  zygomorphie 
flowers  that  entire  whorls  are  suppressed  ;  this  gives  rise  to  a  nimiber 
of  terms,  as  follows : 

When  all  the  whorls  are  present  (not  necessarily,  however,  aU  mem- 
ber$  of  all  the  whorls)  the  flower  is  said  to  be  complete  ;  when  one  or 
more  of  the  whorls  are  suppressed,  tbe  flower  is  incomplete. 
As  to  its  perianth,  the  fli>wer  is  said  to  be 
Dichlamydeoue,  when  both  the  whorls  of  the  perianth  are  present  ^ 
Monochlamydeoue,  when  but  one  (usually  the  calyx)  is  present ; 
Apetaloui,  when  the  corolla  is  wanting ; 

AcJilamyde  us,  or  naked,  when  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  wanting; 
As  to  its  sexual  organs,  the  flower  is 
Bisexual  (or  hermaphrodite)  when  stamens  and  pistils  are  present ; 
Unisexual,  when,  of  the  essential  organs,  only  the  stamens  are  pres- 
ent (then  staminate),  or  only  the  pistils  (then  pistUlaU) ; 
Neutral,  when  both  stamens  and  pistils  are  wanting ; 
Collectively,  bisexual  flowers  are  said  to  be  mon'clinous;  unisexual 
flowers,  diclinous  ;  while  in  those  cases  where  some  flowers  are  bisex- 
ual and  others  unisexual  they  are,  as  a  whole,  said  to  be  polygamous. 
Diclinous  flowers  are  further  distinguished  into 
MoiKBcious,  when  the  suminate  and  pistillate  flowers  occur  on  the 

same  plant,  and 
Diacious,  when  they  occur  on  different  plants. 
The  Perianth. — In  a  large  number  of  flowers  the  parts  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla  (sepals  and  petals)  arc  distinct — i,e,,  not  at  all  united 
to  one  another ;  such  are  said  to  be  chorisepaloub  *  as  to  the  calyx,  and 
ehoripetaiouH  as  to  the  corolla.    The  terms  polysepalous  and  polypetaU 
ous  are  the  ones  most  commonly  used  in  English  and  American  books 
on  botany,  although  they  manifestly  ought  to  be  used  as  numerical 
terms.     EUuiheropetalous  f  and  dialypetalous  X  are  also  somewhat  used, 
especially  in  German  works. 
The  numerical  i^puB  usually  employed  are  monO',%  di-,  iri-,  tetra-, 

♦  From  Greek  ;t«p<C«»',  to  sever,  to  separate. 

t  From  Greek  eAevOepof,  free. 

j  From  Greek  Aia\veiv^  to  part  asunder. 

§  The  terms  moncsepalous  and  m'nopetalous  were  formerly  used  with 
a  different  meaning  from  that  given  here ;  they  were  applied  to  the 
forms  now  called  gamosepalous  and  gamopetalous.     This  use,  errune- 
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penta-^epttUnu,  etc. ,  and  mon^-,  di-,  tri-,  tMra-,  penia-petaknu,  ete.,  mean, 
lag  of  one,  two,  i  Uree,  four,  five  sepale  or  ptftaU  respectively.  Po^fsepa- 
knu  and  polffpetcUous  are  properly  used  to  deeignate  "  a  coneiderable  bat 
anepecified  number  "  of  aepals  or  petals.'*' 

In  some  flowers  the  sepals  or  petals,  or  botb,  are  united  to  one 
another,  so  that  the  cal)rx  and  corolla  are  each  in  the  form  of  a  single 
tube  or  cup.  This  union  of  similar  parts  is  called  coalescence.  The 
terms  gamostpal  fu  f  and  gamopeta  ous  (or  sympttaUnu)  are  used  in  such 
caseo.  Mono$epaJUmi  and  m^nopeiaUnu^  stiil  used  in  this  sense  in  nuui  j 
descriptive  works,  should  be  reserved  for  designating  the  number  of 
sepals  or  petals  in  calyx  and  corolla  respectively. 

Net  infrequently  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  connately  united  to  eack 
other  for  a  lees  or  greater  distance.  This  union  of  dissimilar  whorls  la 
termed  adnation,  and  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  said  to  be  adnate  to 
eadi  other. 

The  Androscium. — ^The  number  of  stamens  in  the  flower  or  the 
andrcecium  is  indicated  by  such  terms  as 

Mon'indroiu,  signifying  of  one  stamen ; 

D%androu$t  of  two  staiueus ; 

TriandrauSt  of  three  stamens ; 

TetrandrotUf  of  four  stamens — when  two  of  the  stamens  are  longer 
than  the  other  two,  the  androecium  is  said  to  be  didynamou*; 

Pentandratis,  of  five  stamens ; 

H  xandrouB,  of  six  stamens ;  when  four  are  longer  than  the  remain- 
ing two,  the  andrcecium  is  said  to  be  tetradyitamou9. 

Other  terms  of  MmiUr  construction  are  used,  as  hepUmdrous^  serea 
stamens ;  octandrouH,e\^\\\. ;  enneand  (m«,nine  ;  decandrous,  ten  ;  dode^^- 
cmdrous,  twelve ;  and  polyandroue,  many  or  an  indefinite  number  of 
stamens. 

The  stamens  may  be  in  a  single  whorl  {moTioeyelic),  in  which  ease,  if 
agreeing  in  number  with  the  rest  of  the  flower,  the  andrcecium  is  said 
to  be  isontemonous ;  they  are  often  in  two  wiiorls  (hj/cyclic),  and  when 
each  whorl  agrees  witli  the  numerical  plan  of  the  flower,  the  andros- 
dum  is  diplottemonouH. 

The  various  kinds  of  coalescence  require  the  use  of  special  tenna. 
When  there  is  a  coa1e8cence  of  the  filaments  the  androBcium  is 

MonadelphouSt  when  the  stamens  are  united  into  one  set ; 

Diadelphous,  when  united  into  two  sets  ; 

Triadelphous,  when  united  into  three  sets,  etc 

ous  as  it  obviously  is,  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  in  works  on  di  scrip, 
tive  botany. 

*  Dr.  Chray  throws  the  weight  of  hid  authority  in  favor  of  this  use  of 
theee  terms  ("Structural  Botany,"  1879,  p.  244). 

f  From  (J  reek  yufios,  union. 
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Wlien  there  (b  a  coaleecenoe  of  the  anthers  the  androeciam  is  lyn- 
genMiom  or  gynarUheraw, 

The  staineDs  may  be  adnate  to  the  petala,  when  thej  are  tpipekUou$; 
\n  some  cases  they  are  adnate  to  the  style  of  the  pistil,  as  in  the 
Orchids ;  sach  are  said  to  be  ffjfnandroits. 

The  principal  terms  which  designate  the  structural  relation  between 
the  anther  and  filament  in  individual  stamens  are : 

Adnate,  applied  to  anthers  which  are  adherent  to  the  upper  or  lower 
surface  (anterior  or  posterior)  of  the  filament ;  when  on  the  upper 
surface  the  anthers  are  introrse;  when  on  the  lower,  extrone. 

Innate,  applied  to  anthers  which  are  attached  laterally  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  filament,  one  lobe  being  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  oppo. 
site  one.  The  part  of  the  filament  biaween  the  two  anther-lobes  is 
designated  the  eonneetwe;  it  is  subject  to  many  modifications  of  form, 
and  often  becomes  separable  by  a  joint  at  the  base  of  the  anther  from 
the  rest  of  the  filament. 

VertaHle  io  applied  to  anthers  which  are  lightly  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  filament,  so  as  to  swing  easily ;  these  may  also  be  intror$6  or 
eoBtroree. 

The  OynoBoiuxn. — The  Qynoecium  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  ewpeU 
(ettrpids  or  earpophyUa)^i.e,,  ovule-bearing  phyllomes,  and  it  is  said  to 
be numo;  d*-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  etc.,  Bsx^potyearpeUary,  according  as  it 
has  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  to  many  carpels.  In  old  books  the 
terms  monogynoue,  digynous,  trigynotu,  etc.,  meaning  of  one,  two,  three, 
etc,  carpels,  are  used  instead  of  the  more  desirable  modern  one&  When 
the  carpels  are  more  than  one  they  may  be  distinct,  forming  the  apo- 
earpaus  gyno&cium  ;  or  they  may  be  coalescent  into  one  compound  or- 
gan, the  tyncoTfjOUi  qynoecium.  In  the  former  case  tlie  term  piitU  is 
applied  to  each  carpel,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  comimund  organ.  Pis- 
tils are  thus  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound  ;  the  simple  pistil  is 
synonymous  with  carpel ;  the  compound  pistil  with  syncarpous  gynoB- 
dum 

In  the  simple  pistil  the  ovules  actunlly  ^rrow  out  from  the  united 
margins  (the  ventrcU  snture)  of  the  carpophyllum  ;  the  internal  ridge  or 
projection  upon  which  they  are  borne  is  the  placertta.  Sometimes  the 
ovules  are  ereet—i.e.fihej  grow  upward  fnmi  the  bottom  of  the  ovary— 
and  when  single  appear  to  be  direct  oontinuntions  of  the  flower  axis 
(Fig.  804).  Suspended  ovules— i.e. ,  those  growing  from  the  apex  of  the 
ovary  cavity — are  also  common. 

In  compound  pistils  the  coalescence  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  of  closed 
carpels,  and  on  the  other  of  open  carpels.  In  the  former  case  the  pis- 
til has  generally  as  many  loeuU  (cavities  or  cells)  as  thf're  are  carpels  ; 
this  is  expressed  by  the  terms  nnU,  M«  tri-,  quadri-, and  so  on  to  mtdti- 
locular.  Such  pistils  have  axUe  placentaB— f.s.,  they  are  gathered 
about  the  axis  of  the  ovary,  e.g.,  Hypericum,  Im  the  case  of  compound 
pistils  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  open  carpels,  the  margins  only  of  the 
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latter  unite,  forming  a  common  ovary  cavity  ;  here  tbe  placente  gener- 
ally  occur  al(>ng  tbe  sutures,  and  are  said  to  be  parietal— i.r.,  on  ibe 
wall&  Between  such  unilocular  pistils  and  the  multilocular  ones 
described  above  there  are  all  intermediate  gradations.  In  one  seriee  of 
gradations  the  placentae  project  farther  and  farther  into  the  ovary  cav- 
ity, at  last  meeting  in  the  centre,  when  the  pistil  liocomes  multilocular 
with  azile  placentae.  On  tbe  other  hand,  a  multilocular  pistil  aometiraes 
bt  comes  unilocular  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  partitions  during 
growth.  In  such  a  case  the  placents  form  a  free  central  column, 
commonly  called  Kfree  central  placenta. 

In  other  cases  a  free  placental  column  of  an  entirely  different  ori^^ 
occupies  the  axis  of  a  unilocular,  but  evidently  polycarpellary  pistiL 
In  AnagalUs,  for  example,  the  placental  column  grows  from  the  base 
of  the  ovary  cavity,  and  there  is  at  no  time  a  trace  of  partitions  (see 
illustrations  of  the  Order  Primulacete.  p.  507). 

The  Gynoeciuni  may  be  free  from  all  the  other  organs  of  the  flower, 
which  are  then  said  to  be  hppogynoua*  and  the  gynoscium  iiself  m- 
perior.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  the  broad  flOwer-axis  stops  at  its 
apex  long  before  it  does  so  in  i*s  marginal  pMrtioiis  ;  a  tubular  ring  is 
thus  formed,  carrying  up  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens,  which  are  then 
said  to  he  perigynove^j  and  the  gynoecium  half  inferior.  Iliese  terms 
are  used  also  in  the  cases  where  the  gynoeciuni  is  similarly  surrounded 
by  the  tubular  sheath  composed  of  aduate  calyx,  corolla,  and  andrce* 
cium.  In  some  nearly  related  cases,  in  addition  to  the  structures  de- 
scribed above  as  perigynous,  there  U  a  complete  fusion  of  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamen -bearing  tube  with  the  gyncecium,  so  that  the  ovule- 
bearing  portion  of  the  latter  is  below  the  rest  of  the  flower,  e,g. ,  Gom- 
positse.  The  perianth  and  the  stamens  are  said  to  be  epigynouiX  in  sudi 
flowers,  and  the  ovary  is  inferior.  Some  cases  of  epigyny  are  doubtless 
to  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  adnation  of  tbe  calyx,  corolla,  stamena^ 
and  ovaries  ;  in  other?,  the  ovaries  are  adnate  to  the  hollow  axis  which 
bears  the  perianth  and  stamens  ;  in  still  others,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  hollow  axis  is  itself  ovule-bearing,  and  that  the  true  carpels  are 
borne  on  its  summit. 

Certain  terms  descriptive  of  relations  between  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils which  have  recently  come  into  use  require  explanation  here. 

In  many  flowers  the  stamens  and  pistils  do  not  mature  at  the  same 
time,  such  are  said  to  be  dichogamous  ;  when  the  stamens  mature  be- 
fore the  pistils  the  flower  is  proterandrous  ;  and  when  the  pistils  ma- 
ture before  the  stamens  they  are  proterogynoue. 

In  some  species  of  plants  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers, 

♦  From  Greek  i)i^6,  under,  and  ytn^,  female— «.«.,  the  pistiL 
t  From  the  Greet  ire/)f,  about,  etc. 
X  From  the  Greek  iir/,  upon,  etc. 
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diflferiiig  as  to  the  relative  lengtlis  of  the  stamens  aud  styles ;  these  are 
called  heterogonotui*  or  lieUrckyled,  When  there  are  two  /orms,  viz., 
one  in  which  the  stamens  are  long  and  the  styles  short,  and  the  other 
with  short  stamens  and  long  styles,  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  dimorph- 
<ni$,  or  more  accurately  Juterogonoui  dimorphout,  and  the  forms  are 
distinguished  as  sh^rt-ityUd  and  long-tfy'ed  When,  as  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Oxalis,  there- are  three  forms,  viz.,  long-,  mid-,  and  short-styled, 
the  term  trimorphoiu  (or  better  ?ieterogonous  ttimarphati*)  is  used. 

The  Prcdt. — ^The  fruit  may  include  (1)  only  the  ripened  ovary  with  its 
contained  seeds — eg.,  the  bean  ;  or  (2)  these  with  an  aduate  calyx  or  re- 
ceptacle—«.^.  ,  the  apple.  Many  changes  frequently  take  place  in  ripen- 
ing.  such  as  (1)  an  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  cells  by  the  formation  of 
fialse  partitions,  or  (3)  a  decrease  in  their  number  by  the  obliteration  of 
some  ;  (8)  the  growth  of  wings  or  prickles  upon  the  exterior  of  the  ovary ; 
(4)  the  thickening  and  formation  of  a  so't  and  juicy  pulp;  (5)  the 
hardening  of  some  portions  of  the  ovary  wall  by  the  development  of 
sclerenchyma ;  (6)  the  thickening  and  growth  of  the  calyx  or  recep- 
tacle. 

In  cases  where  in  the  ripening  the  ovary  walls  remain  thin,  and 
eventually  become  dry,  the  fruits  are  said  to  be  dry — e.g,,  in  the  bean ; 
where  the  walls  become  thickened  and  more  or  less  pulpy,  they  are 
flesfiy — r.?..  the  peach.  These  terms  are  also  used  in  reference  to  the 
fruit  when  it  includes  an  adnate  calyx  or  receptacle.  In  many  fleshy 
fruits  (developed  from  carpels)  the  inner  part  of  the  pericarp  wall  is 
liardened  ;  the  two  layers  are  then  distinguished  as  (xocarp  and  endfh 
cirp  ;  when  there  are  three  layers  the  middle  one  is  the  me^LCirp. 

The  opening  of  the  fruit  in  order  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  seeds  is 
called  its  dehUcence,  and  such  fruits  are  said  to  be  dshuoerU  ;  those 
which  do  not  open  are  indthinretU.  In  fruits  developed  from  single 
carpels  dehiscence  is  generally  through  the  ventral  or  dorsal  suture,  or 
both ;  in  those  developed  from  compound  pistils  the  partitions  may 
split,  and  thus  resolve  each  fruit  into  its  original  carpels  {septiddal 
dehi$e&nee);  or  the  dorsal  sutures  may  become  vertically  ruptured, 
thus  opening  every  cell  (loculus)  by  a  vertical  slit  (loeulieidfU  d*hi- 
ce  'Ce).  Among  the  other  fonns  of  dehiscence  only  that  called  cireum- 
cissUe  and  the  %>^tgular  need  be  mentioned  ;  in  the  former  a  transverse 
slit  separates  a  lid  or  cap,  exposing  the  seeds  ;  in  the  latter  an  irregu- 
lar slit  forms  at  a  certain  place,  and  through  this  the  seeds  escape. 

The  principal  fruits  may  be  distinguished  by  the  brief  characters 
given  in  the  following  table  :f 

*  Proposed  by  Dr.  Gray,  Am.  NaiuraiiH,  Jan.,  1877. 

t  This  is  based  upon  Dr.  Dickson's  classification  as  modlfif>d  by 
Professor  Balfour  in  the  article  "  Botany  "  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
••  Encyclop»dia  Biitannica,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  15a 
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A,  MbnoffifncBeUdfntiti,  formed  hj  tbe  gywBdvm.  ol  one  ioww. 

L  CapsYiSary  fruits.     Dry,  debisoent,  formed  from  one  pistiL 
1.  MonocarpellMry. 

(a)  OpeniDg  by  one  eatare— €.^  ,  Oftitha Folliclk. 

(b)  Opening  by  both  sutures — e  g,.  Pea Legumb. 

3.  Bi-polycarpellary— «.^.,  Viola .Cafsuia. 

Var.  a.  Dehiscence  circnmciBsile— ^.^.,  Ana- 
gaUiM Pyxis, 

Var.  h.  Dehiscence  by  the  falling;  away  of 
two  lateral  valves  from  tlie  two  per- 
sistent parietal  placente  —  e.g,,  Mu$- 
tard Silique. 

II.  Schiiooarpte  fhiits.    Dry,  breaking  up  into  one-eelled  inde- 
hiteent  portions. 

1.  Monocarpellary,  dividing  transversely — 0.^.,  De^ 

modium Lom.jct. 

2.  Bi-polycarpellary. 

(a)  Dividing  into  aoiiene-like  or  nut-like  parts 
(nutUt»)y  no  forked  carpophors — e^.,  Ltth- 
impermum » Carcbrulus. 

Qi)  Dividing  into  two  acliett«»4ike  parts  (meri- 
eaip$)t  a  Torked  carpopliore  between  them 
— «.y.,  Umbeiltfefa CRKifocaBP. 

III.  Achenial  firuits.    Dry,  indehiscent,  one  celled,  one  or  few 
seeded,  not  breaking  up. 

1.  Pericarp  hard  and  tliick — e.g..  Oak Nut. 

2.  Pericarp  thin — e.g. ,  Su'tfl  'Wer Achsnr. 

Var.  a.  Pericarp  loose  aud  bladder-like^ — e.g., 
Chenopo.  turn Utricle. 

Var.  b.  Pericarp  consolidated  with  the  seed — 

e.g.,  Orae$i» Caryopsis. 

Var.  c.  Pericarp  prolonged  into  a  wing — e.g., 
A»h Samara. 

rV.  Baccate  fhiits.    Fleshy,  indehiscent ;  seeds  in  pulp. 

1.  Bind  firm  and  hard— e.^..  Pumpkin Pbpo. 

2.  Rind  thin— €.^.,  Ooouheriy Bsrbt. 

V.  Drupaceous  firuits.    Fleshy,  indehisoent ;  endoearp  indurated, 
usually  stony. 

1.  One  stone,  usually  one-oelled— ^.^.,  Cheery Dbupb. 

2.  Stones  or  papery  carpels,  two  or  more— «.^., 

Apple Pome. 

VI.  Aggregate  fruits.    Polycarpellary ;  carpels  always  distinct 
Tlie  forms  of  these  are  not  well  dif^tinguished.    In  many  Ranuncu* 
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laotsB  there  are  Dttmerooe  AcbeBes  on  a  prolonged  reoepiacle  ;  in  Mag- 
nolia uumeroos  follicles  are  similarly  arranged  ;  in  tbe  raspberry  maiiy 
drupelets  cohere  slightly  into  a  loose  mass,  which  separates  at  maturity 
from  the  dry  receptacle ;  in  the  blackberry  similar  drupelets  remain 
closely  attached  U)  the  fleshy  receptacle ;  in  the  strawberry  there  are 
many  small  achenes  on  the  surface  of  the  fleshy  receptacle ;  finally,  in 
the  rose  several  to  many  aehenes  are  enclosed  within  the  hollow  and 
somewhat  fleshy  receptacle. 

B,  PolygjfncBoial  fruits,  formed  by  the  gynoscia  of  several  flowers. 
L  A  spike  with  fleehy  bracts  and  perianths— «.^.» 

Mulbtrrg Sorobib. 

3.  A  spike  with  dry  bracts  and  perianths — e.g,, 

Birch Strobilb. 

8.  A  concave  or  hollow,  fleshy  receptacle,  enclosing 

many  dry  gyncecia — 4,g,,  Fig Stcokus, 

The  Seed. — Many  of  the  terms  used  in  the  description  of  the  ovule 
are  applied  also  to  the  seed.  However,  the  modifications  which  most 
of  the  parts  undergf>  render  necessary  some  additional  terms.  Thus 
the  outer  integument  is  generally  so  thickened  and  hardened  that  it  is 
commonly  called  the  testa.  Tbe  inner  is  sometimes  called  tlie  tegmen. 
In  some  seeds  the  outer  coat  becomes  fleshy,  in  which  case  they  are 
baccate  (berry-like) ;  in  others  the  outer  part  of  the  testa  is  fleshy  and 
the  inner  hardened,  so  that  the  seed  is  drupe-like  (drupaceous).  Occa- 
sionally an  additional  ooat  forms  around  the  ovule  after  fertilization: 
it  differs  somewhat  in  nature  in  different  plants,  but  all  are  commonly 
included  under  the  name  aril — e.g.,  May  Apple. 

The  testa  may  be  prolonged  into  one  or  more  flat  extensions  ;  such  a 
seed  is  mnged — e.g.,  Catalpa.  Its  epidermal  ct-lls  may  be  prolonged 
into  trichomes,  forming  the  eomose  seed — e.g.,  cotton. 

The  embryo  either  occupies  the  whole  of  the  seed  cavity,  in  eMOm- 
minous  seeds,  or  it  lies  in  or  in  contact  with  the  endosperm,  in  the 
aUmminaus  seeds.  It  is  straight — e.g.,  the  pumpkin;  or  variously 
curved  and  folded — e.g.,  in  Erysimum,  where  the  cotyledons  are  in- 
cumbent, and  in  Ardbis,  where  ihey  are  accumbent. 

687.— The  Tissues  of  Angiosperms. — The  epidermis  of 
Angiosperms  does  not  differ  in  any  marked  way  from  that 
of  the  Oymnosperms  and  the  Pteridophytes.  The  principal 
differences  are  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stomata  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  trichomes,  which  are  much  more  commonly 
present,  show  greater  yariations  in  form  and  structure.  It 
is  noticeable,  furthermore,  thut  in  both  these  points  thQ 
Dicotyledons  excel  the  Monocotyledons* 
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688. — The  tissues  of  the  fundamental  system  in  the  An- 
giosperms  are,  in  general,  sharyjy  set  off  from  those  of 
the  epidermal  and  fibro-vascular  systems.  In  the  annual 
stemmed  species  the  fundamental  tissues  constitute  the  great- 
er pai't  of  the  stems,  but  in  perennial-stemmed  species  there 
is  proportionately  less  of  these,  and  more  of  the  fibro-vascular 
tissues ;  in  the  former  the  principal  tissue  in  the  funda- 
mental system  is  parenchyma,  which  occupies  the  interfascic- 
ular spaces,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  that  lying  between 
the  bundles  and  the  epidermis — i.e.y  in  the  cortical  region. 
In  perennials,  on  the  conti'ary,  the  interfascicular  spaces  are 
in  many  cases  occupied  by  sclerenchyma,  and  the  cortical 
region  either  entirely  disappears  (as  in  Dicotyledons)  or  it 
becomes  filled  with  sclerenchymatous  or  fibrous  tissue. 

In  the  leaves  the  fundamental  system  rarely  includes  more 
than  chlorophyll-bearing  parenchyma,  while  in  the  parts  of 
flowers  a  similar  tissue  is  found,  which  is,  however,  generally 
wanting  in  chlorophyll.  The  succulent  parts  of  fruits, 
whether  phyllome  or  caulome  structures,  are  composed  of 
parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  system. 

589. — The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stems  of  Angio- 
sperms  are  entirely  of  De  Bary's  "  collateral "  class — that  is, 
each  bundle  in  cross-section  presents  more  or  less  distinctly 
two  sides,  viz.,  xylem  atid  phloem.  Each  of  these  sides,  as 
previously  described  (paragraph  147),  generally  contains 
parenchymatous,  fibrous,  and  vascular  tissues,  the  latter 
tracheary  in  the  xylem,  and  sieve  in  the  phloem. 

640. — The  disposition  of  the  bundles  in  the  Angiosperms 
is  for  the  most  part  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  leaves. 
Nearly  all  the  first-formed  bundles  are  of  the  kind  termed 
"common  bundles" — that  is,  they  extend  on  the  one  hand 
into  the  leaf,  and  on  the  other  down  into  the  stem.  In 
Fig.  314  there  pass  down  from  each  leaf  three  bundles ;  at 
the  lower  intemode  these  are,  on  the  left,  a,  J,  c,  and  on  the 
right,  rf,  c,  /.  At  the  next  intemode,  where  the  leaves 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  ones,  there  are  three 
bundles  again,  g,  h,  i,  and  t,  Z,  m  ;  these  are  largest  at  their 
points  of  curvature,  and  they  dwindle  in  size  as  they  pass 
downward  and  finally  unite  with  the  bundles  from  the  lower 
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FIff.  814.— Showing  the  diKp«>!*ii.ic>ii  of  the  flbro-vascnlar  bnndles  in  the  stem  of  Oltm- 
afitt  viUceUa.  a.  h,  c^  —  d,  e,/.  the  biindht*  f  om  the  lower  pair  of  letves;  g.  A.  I.  — 
k.  I.  m.  rhe  bnnales  from  the  eecoud  pair  of  leaves  ;  n,  o.p,  —  q.  r,  «,  the  bundles 
from  the  third  pair  of  leaves ;  m  and  ^  the  median  bandies  of  the  foarih  pair  of 
l<«re8  ;  a,  /?,  — >  v,  d,  pairs  of  rodimeutar^  leaves  no(  yet  supplied  with  boiuiie^,^ 
After  NigeU. 
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pair  of  leayes.  The  bundles  from  the  third  intemode  pass 
downward,  and  in  like  manner  join  those  from  the  second 
pair  of  leaves,  and  so  on*     Thus  in  such  a  stem  every  bnndle 

passes  downward 
through  one  in- 
temode before 
joining  another, 
and  in  any  inter- 
node  all  the  bun- 
dles are  derived 
from  the  leaves  at 
its  summit. 

In  Fig.  316, 
with  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  the 
main,  there  are 
some  complica- 
tions. The  lateral 
leaf-bundles  (J,  c 
in  the  lower  inter- 
node,  and  ^,  A  in 
the  next  one)  pass 
downward  to  the 
next  node,  where 
they  unite  with 
other  descending 
bundles  ;  and  the 
median  bundles, 
«,/>  h  0,  r,  u,  pass 
down  through  two 
intemodes,  and 
then  fork  right 
and     left,    and 

Fig.  816.-DiigrMn  showtag  ttie  irrangeinent  of  th«  ^^^^  ^^    ^}^^^ 

fibro-Tascnlar  bandies  in  the  stem  of  Lathyrut  fwuda-  deSCendmff     bun- 

phaoa.  The  handles  nearest  the  observer  are  flgoreddark-  ..  mi 

or,  thoee  farthest  away  lighter.  -After  Nigeli.  dlcS.       T  h  U  S 


m 


any  intemode  there  are  bundles  from  at  least  three  leaves. 
This  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  of  the  next  to  the  lower 
intemode  (Fig.  316),  in  which  the  bundles  *,/,  y,  k,  i  pasis 
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into  the  second  leaf— i.e.,  the  leaf  at  the  summit  of  the  in- 
temode  under  consideration  ;  the  bundles  ^    *!_  yl 

/,  m,  «  descend  from  the  leaf  next  above, 
and^  and  q  from  the  one  still  higher. 

641. — ^We  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  bundles  if  we  con- 
ceive the  bundle-cylinder  to  be  split  down 
on  one  side,  and  spread  out  upon  a  plane. 
In  Fig.  317  we  have  such  a  diagrammatic  ^^J^^rJ^V^^ 
representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ^^^%^l^^^^^ 
bundles  in  the  stem  of  St  achy  8  angusti-  meiit  of  the  bundles,  &e 
foliua.     Here  each  leaf  sends  down  two  -After^KeiL    *' 
bundles,  which  pass  through  two  internodes  and  then  unite 

with  other  descending  bundles  at 
their  middle  points.  The  fibro- 
vascular  cylinder  is  thus  compos- 
ed when  complete  of  repeatedly 
branching  bundles.  A  cross-sec- 
tion (Fig.  318)  through  the  stem 
at  some  distance  above  the  lower 
leaves  in  Fig.  317 
shows  that  each 
intemode  con- 
tains bundles 
from  two  pairs  of 
leaves — Le,,  those 
at  its  summit  and 
those  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  one 
above.  In  Fig. 
318  the  pairs  of 
bundles  marked  c  and  d  descend 
from  the  leaves  c  and  rf,  while 
those  marked  e  and/  pass  down 
from   the  leaves  one    intemode 

FIff.  nr.-niagram  showing  the  ar-  higher  Up. 

SSfi!?^jJ?^Jl^^X.  tl      In  a  similarly  constructed  dia- 
liL\-^{i^\Y.S'^^^Lu'^l^^^^^  gram  of  tlie  fibro-vascular  cylin- 

leave. fpriiig.-Af tor  Nagell.  ^^^   ^f    j^^,.^^  ^^^^^   ^Y\g.    319, 

projected  upon  a  series  of  transverse  and  vertical  lines  to 


Pig.  818.— CroM- 
MCtfon  of  the  next 
to  the  lower  Inter, 
node  in  Fig.  817, 
showing  the  oiBposi- 
tion  of  the  bandies, 
the  lettering  aa  in 
Fig.  817.- After  Nft 
geu. 
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indicate  the  nodes  and  the  yertieal  ranks  of  leaves)  the  sin- 
gle bundles  which  descend  from  the  leaves  are  shown  to  pass 
throngh  from  ten  to  twelve  intemodes  before  uniting  with 


Fi^.  819.— niagnm  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  flbro-vascnlar  bondlea  in  8t 
intemodes  of  the  stem  of  IberU  amara.~AtUa  Nftgell. 

other  bundles.  It  is  seen,  moreover,  that  there  are  running 
through  the  stem  five  series  of  branching  bundles,  which  are 
not  quite  vertical,  but  slightly  spiral.  In  Fig.  320  is  shown 
the  appearance  of  an  actual  section  of  the  stem  taken  be- 
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tweeii  tlie  fifth  and  sixth  leaves  of  the  preceding  figure.  The 
bundles  are  numbered  as  in  Fig.  319. 

642. — In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances  there 
are  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  which  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  leaves.     These  are  known  as  cauline  bundles. 

548. — In  the  Monocotyledons  and 
many  herbaceous  Dicotyledons,  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed — that 
is,  there  is  no  zone  of  meristem  tissue 
left  between  the  xylem  and  phlo6m  after 
these  have  passed  over  into  permanent 
tissues.  There  is,  as  a  consequence,  a 
definite  period  of  growth  for  the  bun- 
dles, and  when  any  bundle  has  fully  Fig.880.-croM..«ectfonof 
formed  all  its  tissues,  no  further  devel-  ffSfiXg^^^fukeS'Sbo'iS 
opment  can  take  place  in  it.  This  gen-  the iifth  leaf. -AfterNageii. 
erally  results  in  definitely  limiting  the  growth  of  the  inter- 
nodes,  and  in  consequence  such  plants  are  as  a  rule  short- 
lived. The  perennial  woody-stemmed  Dicotyledons,  and 
some  of  the  herbaceous  annuals,  possess  bundles  which  are 
open — that  is,  there  is  left  between  the  xylem  and  the  phloem 

a  zone  of  meristem  tissue  which 
continues  to  grow  long  after  the 
other  parts  of  the  bundle  have 
passed  over  into  permanent  tis- 
sues. Plants  with  such  bundles 
may  live  and  continue  to  grow  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

544. — A   cross-section   of    the 
stem  of  a  Palm  (Fig.  321)  shows 
it  to  be  composed  of  parenchyma- 
Fig.  8«i-Cro«8-eection  of  the  tons  tissue  traversed  by  myriads 

stem  of  a  palm.    «<?,  cortical  zone ;       .     -,  ,        ,        j,  i_  •   i 

Ig,  the  softer  interior  portion  of  the  of  fibrO-VaSCUlar  bundlCS,  WniCn 
stem ;  /^,  the   harder  peripheral     .  ,  «  . ,  •  i 

portion.— After  Duchartre.  desccnd  from  the  crown  of  leaves. 

Each  leaf  sends  down  from  its  broad  insertion  numerous 
bundles,  which,  in  a  vertical  section,  are  seen  first  to  pass  in 
toward  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  then  to  curve  downward 
and  finally  outward.  The  centre  of  the  stem  is  thus  softer 
than  the  peripheral  portion,  as  in  the  latter  the  descending 
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bundles  are  more  numerous.  In  such  a  stem  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  eonsidei^able  increase  in  thickness  after 
it  is  once  formed,  and  we  consequently  find  that  palms 
take  a  longtime  for  the  formation  of  a  broad  bud  or  growing 
point  {puncitim  vegetationis),  and  afterward  push  up  a  cylin- 
drical stem  in  which  little  change  subsequently  takes  place. 

In  the  Dragon  trees 
(Dracana,  sp.)  and 
Fomo  other  Monoco- 
tyledonsy  there  is  a 
h  tiiick  layer  of  paren- 
chymatous cortex  be- 
tween the  column  of 
fibro-vascular  bundles 
and  the  epidermis 
'  (Fig.  322,  r),  and  in 

the  deeper  layers  of 
^  this  a  p(*rsistent  meri- 
stem  tissue  is  found 
(Fig.  322,  ir).    In  this 
meristem    there    are 
formed  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  which  lie  par- 
allel to  those  already 
formed,   and    in  this 
way  the  stem  slowly 
incix'ases  in  thickness. 
646.— In  those  Di- 
™    «oa    r,  ..      M  .      M  r^  cotyledons       whose 

Fig.  822.— Oross-aection  of  Ptem  of  Draccena.    «,  , 

epidermis ;  k.  corli ;  r«  cortex  ;  b,  n  fibro  vascular  StemS         increase        lU 

bundle  bending  out  to  a  leaf ;  m,  paret  cliyma  of  the  .  i  •   i             ,1             1 

fundamental  pyBtt-m  :  g,  g,  flbru-vuscular  buudlee ;  tillCKnesS  tliere  aiways 

a,  meristem  aone  of  ine   fundamt'ntal   system  In  j^„^i^^„  «^^«    «    i«,«^- 

which  new  bundlcH  and  tissues  are  fonning— After  Oevelops  SOOU   a  layer 

^■***'  of    meristem    tissue, 

which  connects  the  cambium  layer  of  one  fibro-vascular 
bundle  with  that  of  the  other  (Fig.  323).  This  is  made 
easier  from  the  fact  that  in  most  (but  not  all)  Dicotyle- 
dons the  bundles  lie  at  nearly  the  same  depth  beneath  the 
epidermis  on  all  sides  of  the  stem,  thus  forming  a  cylinder, 
or  in  cross-section,  a  ring,  as  in  Fig.  323.     Both  the  fascica- 
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Fi$r.  dItS.— DiagRunfl  of  dicotyledonoos  »teins  a^  ^ei-u  In  rroHrt-eectfon.  J7,  the  cor- 
tical, if,  the  medailary  portion  of  the  fandaiiMuuJ  i»>iiU'iu  ;  j9,  the  phlofim ;  x^  the 
XTlem ;  6,  b,  6,  jBTOups  of  bast  fibres ;  fe^  the  fascicular,  ic,  the  interfiascicalar  cam- 
biQm.~Aner  Sacfiis. 


Fig.  8^.-<7roB8-8ectioii  throveh  a  yoan?  internode  of  Samiwrn*  nigra,  P,  P,  cor- 
tical pareochvma ;  p,  p.  parenchvma  of  the  pith  :  between  r—r  and  P—  P,  nlevo  tl»»- 
Biie ;  g^  a,  pitted  vessels ;  s. «,  ana  above,  spiral  vessels :  e — c,  the  camblam  zone,  x 
S».~Afterl>eBary. 
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lar  and  interfascicular  cambium  layers  are  composed  ot 
elongated  cells,  which  multiply  by  fission  in  a  tangential  di- 
rection, and  thus  give  rise  to  radiating  rows  of  cells  (Figs. 
324  and  325).  In  a  tangential  section  the  cambium  cells 
present  an  elongated  outline,  and  their  extremities  are 
usually  more  or  less  oblique  (Fig.  326).  From  these  cells 
there  develop  various  tissues.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  the 
pliloom  parenchyma,  sieve  and  fibrous  tls3ues  may  be  pro- 
duced by  more  or  less  great  modifications  (Fig.  327).  On 
the  other  side  (the  xylem  side)  new  ves- 
sels, fibi*es,  and  parenchyma  ar^  aUo  devel- 
oped (Fig.  328).  The  development  of 
these  tissues  begins  in  the  inner  and  outer 
layers  of  the  cambium,  and  advances  to- 
wai*d  the  central  layers.  It  never  hap- 
pens, however,  that  all  the  cambium  lay- 
ers pass  over  into  permanent  tissues,  there 
always  remaining  one  or  a  few  meristem 
layers. 

646.— A  study  of  Figs.  326-328  will 
show  the  probable  mode  of  development  of 
the  permanent  tissues  from  the  meristem 
tissue  of  the  cambium.  It  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  Figs.  326  and  327  that 
the  phloem  parenchyma  is  produced  by 
the  formation  of  several  transverse  parti- 
tions in  each  cambium  cell,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  direct 
conversion  of  cambium  cells  into  sieve 
tubes.  That  the  cambium  cells  may  be 
converted  directly  into  trache!des  is  evident  from  Fig.  326, 
and  also  Fig.  75  (p.  84).  In  Fig.  328  it  is  plain  that  the 
fibrous  tissue  {If)  and  tracheldes  (/)  have  the  same  origin, 
and  the  indications  are  that  even  the  large  pitted  vessels 
(gg)  are  formed  from  cambium  cells  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  the  thickening  of  their  vertical 
walls,  and  the  partial  or  complete  absorption  of  their  trans- 
verse walls.    The  origin  of  the  xylem  parenchyma  from  cam- 


Fig.  885.— The  tow  of 
cells  mmrked  0  — 0  in 
Fig.  &M :  r.  phloem  :  A, 
xylem  ;  tXi  are  neen  the 
flffionii  of  thocarobinm 
cell8.  X  600.  —  After 
DeBary. 
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bium  cells  by  the  formation  of  transverse  partitions  is  very 
clear  in  this  figure. 

647. — In  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  cold  climates,  or  of 
those  in  which  there  is  one  annual  period  of  growth,  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  rest  or  the  cessation  of  growth^  the 


h, 

Fio.  896.  Fio.  897. 

Fig.  896.  A  tangential  section  of  the  cambinm  region  of  CytUut  Lubummm.  a,  b, 
c,  d,  cambinm  cell8  encloiting  the  eection  of  a  mfdnllary  ray  ;  A.  A,  tracbe)dea  beknig- 
lug  trt  the  zylem.    x  14S  -  After  De  Bary. 

Fig.  8^.— Tangential  svctiun  of  the  inner  phloSm  rejrioii  of  the  same  Ptem  as  Fig. 
8d6.  s,  «,«,  sieve  yeaselH ;  m.  section  of  a  small  medallarv  my ;  the  remaining  p-rts 
of  the  flgare  are  phloem  parenchyma,    x  146.~ After  De  Bary. 

processes  described  above  take  place  each  year,  giving  rise 
thus  to  an  annual  layer  of  xylem  (wood)  outside  of  the  pre- 
viously formetl  xylem  cylinder,  and  an  annual  layer  of 
phloem  (bark)  inside  of  the  phloem  cylinder.  In  the  wood 
these  layers  are  generally  quite  well  marked,  and  in  cold 
climates  they  enable  us  to  deteimine  with  accuracy  the  agie 
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of  trees  and  shrubs  (Fig.  329).  The  layers  of  the  bark  are 
rarely  well  marked,  and  they  generally  become  soon  obliter- 
ated by  irregular  corky  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  bark 


Fig.  8S8.— Tangential  aectlon  of  the  stem  of  AUaiUhiu  of^rmfufotvc.  through  ih« 
secondaiy  xylem :  g^  q,  pitted  ve^fielg  ;  p,  ;>,  xylcm  parencnvnia  ;  gt^  st,  mednllarj 
rayflln  cross  eectiou  ;  (/*,  flbrona  tissue  i  wood  celb) ;  t^  trachelaev.    Uighl}'  maguiflea. 


—After  Sachs. 


itself.  They  are,  moreover,  ruptured  by  the  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  woody  cylinder,  and  soon  decay  and  faU 
away.  It  thus  happens  that  while  the  annual  layers  of  the 
wood  are  constantly  increasing  in  number,  reaching  in  ex- 
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treme  cHt>e8  more  than  a  thousand,'"  the  bark  rarely  shows 
more  than  a  few  distinct  layers,  and  its  thickness  is  generally 
very  much  less  than  that  of  the  former. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  seen  that  a  diootjledonous  stem  several 
years  old  is  composed  of  a  series  of  larger  and  larger  continuous  woodj 
sUeUs  (Fig.  330, 1,  2,  8,  4,  5)  surrounded  by  a  corresponding  series  of 
bark  shells,  which  are  smaller  and  smaller  (Fig.  830,  5^  4^  ^^  2\  10. 

648.— The  Medullary  Bays.   In  the  young  dicotyledonous 
stems  there  are  thick  masses  of  parenchyma,  which  connect 
the  cortical  with  the  medullary  (pith)  portion  of  the  funda- 
mental system  of  tissues  (Fig.  323).     However,  as  the  fibro- 
Tascular  bundles  increase^ 
these  masses  become  thin- 
ner,  until  they  are  mere 
plates,  often  not  more  than 
one  or  two,  or  at  most  a 
few  cells  in  thickness  (Figs. 
326-7-8).     From  their  ap- 
pearance and  position  they 
have  long  borne  the  name 
of    Medullary    Bays.       In 
the  young  stem  their  cells 

may   be    parenchymatous,  ^^ 

but  in  older  ones  they  are  oaV^(^-;^lS::^iZi^'J^l.'^S^^^^^^ 
frequently  sclerenchyma-  ^^^^y^r^T^'^^^i^'^^^ 
tons.  Viewed  in  a  radial  -After  Duchanre. 
section  of  the  stem,  they  are  generally  seen  to  be  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  having  the  outlines  of  right- 
angled  quadrilaterals.  In  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  there  is  always  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  medul- 
lary rays,  both  in  their  bark  and  wood  portions  ;  and  when 
from  their  divergence  a  considerable  space  intervenes  between 
two  rays,  one  or  more  new  ones  arise  between  them  ;  thus 
while  there  may  be  no  more  than  four  or  five  rays  in  the 
young  plant,  it  may  when  old  have  hundreds  of  them  in  its 
circumference  (Fig.  329). 

What  has  been  snid  of  tbe  tissues  of  tlie  Angiosperms  must  suffice  to 

*  In  the  Lime  (TUia  EuropcM)  1076  and  1147,  and  in  the  Oak  (Qt/«r- 
m9  Robur)  1080  and  1500,  according  to  De  CandoUe. 
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introdace  the  student  to  their 
studj.  For  further  details, 
„  hti  is  referred  tu  De  Bary's 
5p  admirable  treatise,  "  Ver- 
~jj    gleichende     ADatoiiiie      der 

f*  <  VefiretatioDsorgane  der  Phan- 
^  I  erogamen  und  Fame,"  in 
^  -  which  copious  references  are 
;g^-^  given.  The  publications  of 
Ruesow  will  also  be  found  to 
be  of  great  value  to  the  stn^ 
dent 


Sit 


I? 

S  J  649. — The  systematio 
a|  arrangement  of  the  An- 
K^  giosperms  is  by  no  means 
E[|  settled.  The  one  mostly 
js'l  followed  in  England  and 
"^^5  this  country  is  a  modifi- 
^J  cation  of  De  CandoUe's 
*^f  system  (a.d.  1813), 
1|  which  was  itself  a  modi- 
1 2  fication  of  Jussieu's  (a.d. 
Jgj  1789),  which  in  turn  was 
«J3  based  upon  the  general 
1 1  system  proposed  by  Bay 
:|  (a.d.  1703).  In  the 
II  "Genera  Plantarum," 
I J  now  publishing  by  Ben- 
f  "i  tham  and  Hooker,  and 
i^  in  the  English  edition  of 
*•!  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's 
g  I  * '  General  System  of  Bot- 
||  any,"  we  have  the  most 
^  recent  modifications  of 
:g^  the  CandoUean  system. 
f «  On  the  continent  of  Eu- 
Irl  rope  other  systems  have 
p^  been  used  more  or  less. 
I  ^  and  it  is  probable  thai 
i^-  among  these  are  to  be 
^  i  found  the  best  groupings. 
1W4V64821"  it84isWwi'        |  of  Angiospenus  to  indi^ 
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cate  their  real  aflBbaities.  Unfortunately  for  us,  however, 
none  of  our  Bystematic  manuals  follow  any  of  the  Continen- 
tal systems  ;  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  use  for  the  pres- 
ent the  prevailing  form  of  the  Candollean  system.  In  this 
book  the  sequence  of  the  groups  is  the  reverse  of  that  in 
most  American  and  English  books,  in  order  to  bring  the  ar- 
rangement of  Angiopperms  into  harmony  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Sub-Class  I.  Monocotyledonies. 

{Endogenm  of  De  CandoUe.*) 

550. — In  these  plants  the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  are 

alternate,  hence  we  say 
that  they  have  one  cotyle- 
don. The  venation  of  the 
leaves  is  for  tlie  most  part 
such  that  the  veins  run 
more  or  less  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  when 
they  anastomose  enclose 
four-sided  areolaB;  rai'ely, 
however,  their  veins  are 
irregularly  d  istributed, 
and  they  anastomose  so  as 
to  form  an  iiTegular  net- 
work. 


Fi^.  881.— LoDffltnillnal  section  of  the  seed 
of  Indian  corn  (Zea  MaU).  c,  adherent  wall 
of  the  ovary ;  n,  remains  or  the  style  ;/#, 
base  of  the  ovary  ;  all  the  remainder  of  the 
figure  is  the  trae  feed  ;  eg^  4u>,  endoi<perin  ; 
fc;  —  «,  cotyledon  of  embryo:  «,  Its  epider- 
mis ;  4  plumule  ;  w  (below),  the  main  i-oot ; 
tev,  theroot-sheaili:  w  {a^^ove),  advent Itloas 
roots  springing  f  Mm  the  first  iutemodo  of  the 
stem.    X  G.— After  Sachs. 

has  its  broad  dorsal  surface  in  contact 


The  ^enniiiation  of  Monoco- 
tyledons  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  couple  of  examples.  In  the 
seed  of  the  Indian  com  the 
embryo  lies  partly  imbedded 
in  one  side  of  the  large  endo- 
sperm (Fig.  331).  The  first  leaf 
of  the  yonn^  plant  (the  cotyle- 
don or  Bcutellum,  F\g,  831,  $e ) 
with  the  endosperm  ;  anteriorly 


*  From  the  Greek  Mov^  within,  and  yeveiv,  to  bring  forth.  The 
name  was  given  under  the  fal^e  impression  that  thepe  plants  wew 
••  inside  growers/'  and  the  Dicotyledon^  **  outside  growers/' 
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Fig.  882.— Germination  of  Indian  ccirn.  /.,  77.,  /// . 
pucceesive  8tagii<.  A  und  B,  front  and  Bidevieweof 
a  separated  embryo.  In  the  flgnrei»,  tr,  tbe  primary 
root ;  W8,  M»  root-8lieath  ;  tr',  w"^  adventitious  roots : 
w"\  laieral  roots  xprinqing  from  the  main  root;  e^ 

{►art  of  eeed  filled  w  iih  endopperm  ;  #o,  cot yledon  :  r. 
ta  open  margins  ;  k,  tlie  phimnle ;  b^  f/,  v'^  leaves  of 
young  plant ;  /.  fnigment  of  wall  of  ovary.  Natural 
aize.— After  Sachs. 

Fig.  833.— Germination  of  tbe  Date  (PAomioi  dady- 
l\fero).  /.,  tran»«v<ref  sc-ction  of  pced  ;  c,  embryo  ;  «, 
endosperm.  77. ,  7/7.,  sections  of  germinating  i>eeds; 
c,  apex  of  cotyledon  developing  into  an  nb«oroing  or- 
gan ;  «A  ^talk  of  cotyledon  :  «,  abeatb  of  cotyledon ; 
v,  ft",  leaves :  «c.  root ;  w',  lateral  roots ;  A,  root-cap. 
IV.  y  young  plant,  natural  size,  the  lettering  as  in  IlL 
A.  section  of  7r  at  a;  — 09;  B,  section  at  «•«,  the 
letrerlng  as  In  777.  C,  section  at  0 — a,  the  letteruMc  as 
In777.-After  Sach^ 
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it  is  curved  entirelj  around  the  remainder  of  the  embryo.  Under  prop- 
er conditions  the  main  root  pushes  through  the  root  sheath  (va.  Figs. 
331,  882).  The  plumule,  consisting  of  a  minute  stem  and  a  few  rudi- 
mentary leaves,  next  pushes  out  through  the  upper  end  of  the  curved 
cotyledon  (//.,  Fig.  332).  The  cotyledon  remains  in  contact  with  the 
endosperm  and  aiworbs  nourishment  from  it  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
growing  parts.  Lateral  roots  soon  appear  upon  the  main  root,  and 
adventitious  ones  arise  from  the  first  internodes  of  the  stem  (ir"',  w",  «/, 
Fig.  882).  The  first  leaf  above  the  cotyledon  is  quite  small  (5),  and 
each  succeeding  one  becomes  larger  and  larger  until  the  full  size  is 
reached. 

In  the  Date  the  small  embryo  lies  imbedded  transversely  in  the  large 
endosperm.  In  germination  the  cotyledon  elongates  and  carries  the 
enclosed  root  and  plumule  outside  of  the  seed  (//.  and  III.,  Fig.  833). 
The  apex  of  the  cotyledon  (c)  expands  into  an  organ  through  .which 
the  dissolving  endosperm  is  absorbed.  The  root  pushes  downward, 
and  soon  develops  lateral  roots  (w^.  The  plumule  grows  upward,  es- 
caping from  the  enclosing  cotyledon,  as  shown  in  /F.,  Fig.  333.  The 
first  leaves  above  the  cotyledon  are  here,  as  in  the  Indian  com,  much 
less  perfectly  developed  than  the  later  ones. 

661. — The  sub-class  Monocotyledones  contains  about  fifty 
natural  orders  of  plants,  which  are  grouped  into  fifteen  co- 
horts.    Of  these  only  a  few  need  be  noticed. 

552.— Cohort  I.  Glumales.  Grass-like  plants  with  the 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  scales,  which  are  arranged  in  spike- 
lets  ;  the  stamens  are  from  one  to  three,  rarely  more ;  the 
single  ovary  contains  but  one  ovule,  and  these  at  maturity 
are  completely  coalesced,  forming  a  caryopsis. 

Order  Oraminess. — The  Grass  Family.  Herbaceous  or  rarely 
woody  plants,  with  round,  jointed,  and  mostly  hollow  stems,  bearing 
alternate  two-ranked  leaves  with  split  sheaths.     (Figs.  334-9.) 

This  very  natural  order  contains  about  4500  species,  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  all  climates.  In  the  tropics  they  are  large  and  almost  tree- 
like (Bamboo) ;  in  the  temperate  climates  they  cover  tlie  ground  with 
a  close  mat,  while  in  the  colder  countries  they  grow  in  bunches.  Very 
many  of  the  species  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  starchy  seeds  or 
nutritious  herbage.  None  are  poisonous  (with  possibly  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions). 

TrUioum  vulgare.  Wheat,  a  native  probably  of  Southwestern  Asia, 
has  been  under  cultivation  in  temperate  climates  for  several  thousand 
years.  Bemains  of  wheat  grains  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland,  proving  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Europe 
ip  prehistoric  tinfies,     B^  long^  culture  it  has  formed  man^  varieties; 
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some  of  tbese  are  bardj  (winter  wheats),  others  ave  tender  (springr 
wheats) ;  some  are  awned,  others  awnless ;   in  some  ihe  gxaina  are 

FXSS.  88i-0.— IlTFLOBUOBNOB  OF  THX  OAT. 


Fie.  887. 


Fio.  889. 
Fig.  884.— Splkelet 

Fig.  886.— Splkelet  opened.    (?,  glames ;  P^  palets ;  A^  kvu  ;  F^  abortive  flower. 
Fig,  888.  —Flower  wiiU  upper  palet. 
Fig.  387.— Embryo. 


umes ;  7?,  palets ;  A^  aboniye  flower. 


Fig.  888.— Section  of  grain. 

Fig.  339.— Diagram  orBpikelet    Ol,  gli 

dark  in  color  (red  wheats),  in  others  they  are  light  col»red  (white 
wheats).  Fabre's  experiments  about  a  quarter  of  a  centurj  ago  appear 
to  Indicate  that  wheat  was  originally  derived  from  a  wild  grass  called 
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.^gUapi  09ata.  From  it,  in  the  oonrBe  of  from  ten  to  twelve  jeari,  be 
succeeded  in  prodadnff  the  form  known  as  coltiTsted  wlieat.  (See 
Oarden*f^$Chronic>,  Julj,  1852.) 

SeecUe  cereale,  Kje,  is  probabi j  a  natlTc  of  Southeastern  Europe  and 
Southwestern  Asia.  It  has  been  cultivated  for  ages  and  is  still  much 
grown  in  temperate  climates. 

Ebrdeum  wlgare.  Barley.  A  native  probabi j  of  the  same  region  as 
Rye  ;  has  also  been  long  under  cultivation.  One  or  two  other  species 
are  also  grown. 

Avena  $ativa,  the  Oat,  was  formerly  much  used  as  food  for  man^ 
especially  in  cool  climates,  where  it  succeeds  best.  It  is  now  less  used. 
Its  native  country  Is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  probably  northern 
Europe  or  Asia. 

Oryea  satha.  Rice,  has  been  long  under  culture  in  Southeastern 
Asia,  of  which  country  it  was  probably  a  native.  It  is  now  cultivated 
also  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Brazil,  and  the  Southern 
United  States.  It  furnishes  food  to  more  human 
beings  than  any  other  single  plant. 

Zea  Mais,  Maize  or  Indian  Com,  a  native  of  f^  j^CT^  "%  \ 
the  warmer  i)arts  of  the  New  World,  was  culti- 
vated by  the  aborigines  of  both  North  and  South 
America  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  It  is  \  \  ^  ^""^  ^  ^  1 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  cereals,  and  is 
now  cultivated  almost  all  over  the  world.  Of  its 
numberless  varieties  the  larger  are  grown  in  the 
hotter,  and  the  smaller  in  the  cooler  climates. 

The  more  important  forage  grasses  are  the  fol-  heamdrouT^SSr'  of 
lowing :  I^'*** 

P/Uettm  pratenae,  Timothy  or  Herd's  Grass,  a  native  of  Europe  is  val- 
uable  on  rich  soils. 

AgrosUa  vulgarii.  Red-top,  a  native  of  Europe,  grows  well  on  moist 
soils. 

Dactylis  glomeraia.  Orchard  Grass,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  valuable 
because  of  its  growing  well  In  the  shade,  and  so  furnishing  hay  and 
pasture  in  orchards  and  woodlands. 

Poa  praUnHs,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  of  Europe,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Kentucky  the  l^est  of  all  our 
pasture  grasses.    In  drier  regions  it  is  small  and  harsh. 

Muhlenbtrgia  glomerata  and  M.  Mexicana  constitute  the  "  Fine 
Slough  Grass"  of  the  Mississippi  valley  prairies.  They  furnish  val- 
uable hay. 

Several  species  furnish  sugar : 

Saceharum  offldnarum^  Su^rar  Cane,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  is  a  large  plant  somewhat  resembling  Indian  com  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance. From  its  sweet  juice  most  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  of  com- 
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meroe  are  made.     It  is  cultivated  extendyelj  in  the  Soathern  United 
States,  Caba,  Brazil,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  warm  ooimtries  of  tbe  world. 

Fiofl.  841-4.— Illustbatiohs  of  Cabkx. 


Fie.  841. 


Fro.  848. 


Fio.  843. 


Fig.  844. 


Fig.  841.— Underground  stem,  Ponding  np  leafy  and  flowering  eteme. 
Fig.  842.— Male  flower.    MagnifltKl. 
Fig.  848.- Female  flower.    Magnified. 
Fig.  344.— Bection  of  seed.    Magnified. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  annual  production  of  cane  sngar  in 
the  world    is   now  about  4,000,000,000   pounds,  yet   five   hundred 
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jears  a^o  St  was  bat  little  known  to  our  Enropean  ancestors,  and  even 
a  centnrj  and  a  half  ago  it  was  one  of  tlie  luxuries..    (Sinimonds.) 

Sorghum  mUgare,  Chinese  Sngar  Cane,  a  native  of  India,  has  witliin  a 
fi*w  years  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  United  States  for  its 
sweet  jaice,  from  which  molasses  and  sugar  are  made.  One  variety  of 
this  species  is  the  Broom  Corn,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  biooms. 

Several  species  of  BtLmboo(Ba7ntni8a,  sp.)  growing  in  India  become  so 
large  as  to  supply  materials  for  building  the  houses  of  the  natives. 

B,  arundinacea  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  80  metres  (100  ft.). 
Its  uses  are  almost  innumerable. 

Order  Cyperacess. — The  Sedge  Family.  Herbaceous  plants,  with 
three-angled  solid  stems,  bearing  alternate  three-ranked  leaves,  with 
entire  sheaths.     (Figs.  841-4.) 

There  are  about  two  thousand  species  of  sedges,  which  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  world.  They  grow  in  tufts,  never  forming  a  con- 
tinuous mat,  and  generally  prefer  wet  localities.  Tbey  nre  of  little 
value  to  man,  and  their  stems  contain  so  little  nutritious  matter  that 
they  are  eaten  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  animals. 

Cyperu9  esculenttis,  the  Chufa,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
is  somewhat  cultivated  for  its  small,  sweet-tasting  tubers. 

Gyperus  textUis  is  used  in  India  for  making  ropes  and  mats ;  in  Egypt 
other  specifs  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

PapyiuB  antiqtwrum.  Papyrus,  is  a  ti.ll  growing  plant  with  stems  2-8 
cm.  (I  inch)  in  diameter.  It  ie  a  native  of  Egypt  and  the  ndjfu^nt 
coimtries,  and  from  it  the  inhabitants  anciently  made  paper  by  slicing 
its  cellular  pith,  and  afterward  hammering  and  smoothing  it. 

658.  Ck>hort  n.  Bestiales. — This  includes  three  orders  of 
mostly  tropical  plants  bearing  glnmaceous  flowers. 
Orders  BestiacesB,  EriocaulonacesB,  and  Flagellarieas. 

554.  Cohort  m.  Commelynales. — Plants  with  a  hexa- 
merous  perianth,  in  two  whorls,  the  inner  colored  and  petal- 
oid. 

Orders  Mayaceas,  Xyridaceee,  and  CommelynacesB. 

The  latter  contains  the  well-known  Spiderwort   7Vadesr4irUia,  sp.). 

665.  Cohort  IV.   Pontederales. — Marsh  plants  with  a 
gamophyllous  petaloid  perianth. 
Orders  Philydress,  Pontederiacess,  and  Bapatese. 

566.  Cohort  V.  Liliales. — Plants  with  a  hexamerous 
(rarely  tetramerous)  perianth,  the  parts  united  or  free,  and 
usually  petaloid. 

Order  Jimcaces?. — The  Rnshes.    Natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
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cHmates.    The  ]6atm  and  stemB  are  woFen  into  matting  and  cliair 
bottoms,  ani  the  pitb  is  used  for  the  wicks  of  candles  (rush-lights). 

Order  LiliacesB. — The  Lily  Family.  Perennial,  mostly  herbaceoas 
plants,  with  entire  leaves,  and  generally  showy  flowers.  The  species, 
of  which  there  are  about  two  thousand,  are  distributed  in  all  climates. 
Some  of  these  are  valuable  as  food,  others  furnish  useful  medicines, 
while  many  are  among  our  finest  ornamental  plants. 

The  more  important  food  plants  are  the  following  : 

AUium  Cepa,  the  Onion,  a  native  probably  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion,  is  grown  throughout  the  world. 

Allium  Porrum,  the  Leek,   A.  tcUivum,  Qarlic,   A,   tuoalonicum, 

FlOB.  845-8.--ILLUSTRATIOH8  OF  FBITILLAKIA. 


Fig   C46. 


Flo.  847. 


Fu.  M8 


Fio.  M5. 
Fig.  845.— Section  of  flower. 
Fig.  846.— Flower  diigram. 
Fig.  847.— Section  of  ovary. 
Fig.  848.— Ovnle. 

Shallot,  and  a  few  other  species,  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  are  con- 
siderably  used. 

Asparagus  offidnalU,  Asparagus,  is  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  coasU  of  Europe,  and  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years,  but  it  is  an  inieresting  fact  thai  in  all  that  time  it  has 
exhibited  very  little  variation. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  may  l>e  mentioned 

Alos  vulgarii,  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  other  species  in 
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Soatbem  and  Eastern  Africa,  the  inspissated  Juice  of  whose  leaves  con- 
stitutes tlie  drug  Aloesi 

Smilax  offldncUis,  of  South  America,  and  other  species,  furnish  SaxMu 
parilla  root. 


^ff.  848.— Underground  parU  of  Oolchiatm  a'/tumnale  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
•1.  front  view  ;  k,  old  corm ;  «', «",  scales  surrounding  flower  sfalk.  B,  section  show- 
ing uew  stem,  V,  with  mdlmetitary  leaves.  /^  /'' ;  the  very  long  tubular  flowers,  b,  ^, 
spring  from  near  the  i«ummit  of  the  new  stem,  V.  'i'he  following  spring  A'  will  elon- 
gate and  carry  the  rniit,  and  leares  ^.  ^^  above  ground  ;  the  lower  part  of  V  will  cn- 
MTffe  into  a  corm  like  t,  while  at  l/'^a  new  plant  will  form  aa  a  lateral  bud.— After 

ScUla  maritima;  the  sliced  bulb  of  this  Mediterranean  sand  plant  is 
the  dmtr  Squill 

Veratrum  cUbum,  the  White  Hellebore  of  the  mcmntains  of  Central 
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Europe,  and  F.  uride.  Green  Hellebore  of  the  Eastern  United  Sutes^ 
are  poisonous  emetics.     The  rbizome  is  officinal. 
Ornamental  plants  : 

AsphodeluM  luUu9  is  ibe  Asphodel  of  Southern  Europe. 
AgaparUhut  umbeUalus,  the  Love  Flower  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  a  beautiful  green-house  plant,  bearing  pale  blue  flowers. 

CdUhieum  autumnale,  the  "  Meadow  Saffron  "  or  "  Autumn  Crocus  " 
of  Europe,  is  curious  for  its  producing  leaves  in  tbe  spring,  and  then, 
long  after  these  have  died  down,  in  the  autumn  sending  up  one  or  two 
long-tubed  pale  flowers,  which  soon  wither  awaj ;  the  following  spring, 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  underj^round  steui,  the  seed-pod  is  carried 
up,  along  with  the  g^reen  leaves  (Fig.  849).  The  corms  of  this*  plant 
were  formerly  in  some  repute  as  medicines. 

CimmQaiia  majaUa,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  is  a  native  of  woodlands 
and  shady  places  in  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia. 

Draccsna  Draco,  the  Dragon  Tree  of  Western  Africa  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  is  cultivated  as  a  curiasity  in  ^reen-houses.  A  tree  of 
this  species  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe  was,  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion by  a  hurricane  in  1867,  upwards  of  20  metres  (70  ft.)  high,  and  5 
metres  (16  ft)  in  diameter,  and  from  its  known  plow  growth  it  must 
liave  been  many  hundreds,  possibly  some  thousands,  of  years  old. 

FritiUariJi  imperi  tlU,  the  Crown  Lnperial,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  is  a  showy  plant. 

Punkia,  sp.,  and  HemerocaUis^  sp.,  the  Day  Lilies,  the  former  from 
China  and  Japan,  the  latter  from  Southern  Europe,  and  Hyadnthtu 
orierUaUs,  the  Hyacinth  of  Asia  Minor,  are  in  common  cultivation. 

LUium — many  sp^'cies.     The  True  Lilies.    Aside  from  our  nntive 
species,  L.   PhUadtUpJUcum,  L.  CanadeMe,  and  Z.  superbum,  which 
deserve  cultivation,  the  following  are  commonly  found  in  gardens  : 
L.  buMferum.  the  Oiange  Lily,  from  Southern  Europe ;  flowers 

orange. 
X.  tigrinum,  the  Tiger  Lily,  from  China ;  flowers  orange-red. 
L.  Pomponium,  the  Turban  Lily,  from  Europe  ;  flowers  red. 
L.  Chalcedonicum,  the  Red  Lily,  from  Asia  Minor ;  flowers  red. 
L,  Martagon,  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily,  from  Europe  ;  flowers  flesh- 

colored. 
Z.  ipedomm,  the  Showy  Lily,  from  Japan ;  flowers  rose-colored. 
Z.  auratvmt  the  Golden  Lily,  from  Japan ;  flowers  white  and 

golden. 
Z.  candidum.  the  White  Lily,  from  Asia  Minor ;  flowers  white. 
Z.  JaponLcum,  the  Japan  Lily,  from  Japan ;  flowers  white. 
Z.  lonffiflorum,  the  Long  flowered  Lily,   from    Japan ;    flowers 
white. 
IfyrnpTiyllumasparagoideB,  a  delicate  climber  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  grown  in  windows  and  conservatories  under  the  name  of 
Smilax. 
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Orniihogalwn  unMlatum,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  is  a  native  of  Cen 
tral  Earope. 

PoUaiUhei  tuberosa,  the  Tuberoee,  a  native  probably  of  the  East 
Indies,  beam  a  tall  spike  of  fragrant  white  flowers.  It  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  order  Amaryllidacese. 

Rusous  (letUeatus,  the  Butcher's  Broom  of  England  and  Soathern 
Earope,  a  curious  shrub,  with  flat  leaf-like  branches,  is  rarely  cultivated 
with  us. 

Tritoma  uvaria,  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  bears  a  tall  spike  of  red 
flowers,  and  hence  receives  in  cultivation  the  name  of  the  "  Red-Hot 
Poker  Plant." 

TuHpa  Oesn&riana,  the  Tulip,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  It  was 
brought  into  Europe  about  tliree  hundred  years  ago,  and  originally 
bore  yellow  flowers,  but  under  long  culture  it  has  developed  number- 
less varieties.  To  the  Dutch  we  owe  much  of  the  improvement  in  this 
flower  ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  throughout  Holland 
so  much  attention  was  given  to  its  culture,  and  Huch  high  prices  paid 
for  single  bulbs  of  the  finer  varieties,  that  a  speculative  mania  (known 
aa  the  "  tulipomania")  arose,  resembling  the  wildest  of  modem  grain 
or  stock  manias. 

Tueeat  of  several  species,'  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Needle, 
8i>anish  Bayonet,  Bear  Grass,  etc.»  is  a  genus  of  fine  ornamental 
plants,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  strong  fibres  are 
sometimes  made  into  cordage.  The  roots  contain  »aponin,  and  are 
used  by  the  Mexicans  instead  of  soap  for  washing. 

XanthorrTiCM  includes  the  curious  Grass  Gum  Trees  of  Australia. 

667.--Cohort  VI.  Arales.— A  group  of  dissimiLir  plants, 
some  being  large  trees,  and  others  microscopic  floating  herbs. 

Order  LemBaceee.— The  Duckweeds.  These  smallest  of  Phanero- 
gams consist  of  floating  disks  (thalli),  with  no  distinction  of  leaf  and 
stem,  bearing  one  or  several  roots  t>eneath  (in  Wolffla,  however,  no 
roots).  They  are  parenchymatous  throughout,  or  with  only  rudiment- 
ary vascular  tissues.  Their  flower-clusters  are  sunken  into  pits  in  the 
top  or  edge  of  the  disks,  and  consist  of  one  or  two  stamens  and  a  single 
pistil,  representing  as  many  reduced  flowers.  There  are  about  twenty 
species,  widely  distributed  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  We 
have  eight  or  ten  species  in  the  United  States.    (Figs.  860-2.) 

Order  Aroidees.— Tbe  Arum  Family.  Herbs  often  large  and  palm- 
like  in  appearance,  with  large  leaves  having  reticulated  venation.  In- 
florescence generally  surrounded  by  a  spathe.  Of  the  Aroids  then*  are 
about  1000  species,  distributed  mostly  in  tropical  countries,  wliere  they 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  several  metres  (&-12  feet) ;  in  temperate 
climates  they  are  much  smaller.  They  possess  an  acrid  juice,  which 
may  be  poisonous. 
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SonM  of  the  species  bave  be«ii  need  in  medleiae,  amoog^  wMdi  are 
the  Indian  Turnip  {AriMBma),  and  Sweet  Flag  (Acoru$). 

GaltfcanaattHquorhfnt  a  large  plant  of  the  tropica,  is  there  grown  for 
iu  fleelij  fariiiac«;oii8  ourm.     It  is  grown  with  ua  for  its  fine  foliage. 

Riehardia  Afticana,  the  so-called  Calla-lily,  or  Ethiopian  Lilj,  a  na- 
tiTe  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  common  green-hooae  plant. 

SymploearpuM  foBtidtu,  the  Skunk-cabbage  of  the  Northern  United 
Stateft,  is  remarkable  for  the  mephitic  odor  of  its  bruised  leaTea^ 

AmarphophcUluM  TUanum,  an  Aroid  diecoTcred  in  1878  bj  Beceari  in 

Fios.  8Gf>-S.~lLLntTBATioii8  OF  LaaxA. 


Fio.  890. 


Fig.  861. 


FW. 


Fig.  880.— Two  plants  of  L.  mUnor.    Magnified. 
Fig.  851.— Three  flowere  in  a  spathe. 
Fig.  8U.— 8ection  of  pistiL 

Sumatra,  has  an  enormous  spathe,  1.7  metres  (6  feet)  in  depth,  and  88 
cm.  (2|  feet)  in  diameter. 

Order  Typhaceas,  represented  by  the  two  genera  l)/pka  and  Spmr- 
ganium. 

Order  PandanaoMS.— Mostly  tropical  plants,  some  ot  them  of  a 

tree-like  aspect. 

Pcmdanru  includes  the  Scraw  Pines  of  the  East  Indies,  so  called  from 
the  spiral  arrangement  of  their  c^  ustered  leaves. 

Carludovica  palmata,  a  Central  American  plant,  with  palmate  radical 
leaves  borne  on  petioles  three  metres  (8-10  fret)  lonjr,  is  important  aa 
furnisliing  the  material  from  which  the  famous  Panama  hata  are 
made. 

658.— Ck>hort  Vn.  Falmales. -Shrubs  or  trees  with  di- 
vided (i*arely  simple)  leaves.     Flowers  in  a  spadiz. 
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Orders  Kipaceas  and  Fhytelephasieas,  both  of  the  tropica.  In 
the  latter,  Phytelephas  nyterocarpa,  of  Central  America,  is  remarlLable 
for  the  ivorj-like  endosperm  in  its  large  seeds ;  hence  its  name  of 
Ivory  Nut. 

Order  PalmacesB.— The  Palm  Famiij.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  woody 
climl>ers  ;  natives  almost  exclusively  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  the  adjacent 

FioB.  85^-6.  ^Illustbatioks  or  Pauiacbji. 


Fie.  854. 


Fio.  868. 


Fro.  866. 

FIc.  86.H.— Frait  of  Cocoa-nut.    a,  exocarp ;  d,  endocarp ;  c,  teata  ;  d^  endoaperm ; 
#,  emnryo  ;  /,  milk  cavity. 
Pig.  J{54. —Cocoa-nut  seen  from  below. 
Fig.  855.— Vertical  aecllon  of  a  Date,  showing  eeed  inside. 
Fig.  856.  -  Seed  of  Date  in  cross-nectlon,  showing  embryo. 

hoUer  portions  of  the  temperate  zones,  lieing  rarely  foand  beyond  40* 
North  and  35"*  >outli  latitude.  'I'he  arborescent  species  are  among  the 
most  striking  and  majestic  of  plants;  their  long  cylindrical  stems  fre- 
quently rise  to  the  height  of  thirty  metres  (100  feet),  bearing  at  their 
summits  spreading  crowns  of  large  leaves,  and  drooping  clui^ters  of  fruit, 
'f^ie  whole  numl>er  of  known  species  is  not  far  from  one  thousand. 
The  economic  value  of  the  Palms  is  very  great ;  in  fact  it  may  be^ues- 
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tioned  whether  any  other  order  of  plants  (the  OnMsee  possibly  excepted) 
approaches  them  in  the  importance  of  the  products  they  famish.  Eyery 
species  appears  to  be  useful,  and  the  uses  of  some  of  the  species  may 
be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  In  some  coantries  every  want  of  man  is 
supplied  by  oue  or  auother  of  the  palms. 

/•  Tribe  Cocointc^—AteUea  funifira  b  a  BrasiUan  spedes  of 
stoat-growing  trees,  wlioee  fibrous  leaves  are  used  in  making  ropes, 
mats,  and  coarse  brooms.  The  nuts,  known  as  Coqailla  nats,  are  seven 
to  eight  cm.  (3  inches)  long,  very  hard,  and  are  used  for  making  door- 
handles, bell-pulls,  etc. 

Coeat  mteifera,  the  Gocoa*nat  Palm,  is  a  natiye  of  the  coasts  of  tropi- 
cal Africa,  India,  Malay,  and  islands  of  the  ludian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
It  is  now,  however,  cultivated  throughout  tlit^  tropica.  Tlie  tree  varies 
in  height  from  fifteen  to  thirty  metres  (50  to  100  feet),  aod  bears  long 
pinnate  leaves.  Tlie  uuts,  wbich  are  borne  in  clusters  of  seren  to  ten 
or  more,  are  the  well-known  cocoa-nuts  of  commerce.  As  a  new  cluster 
is  pushed  out  every  monih,  the  annual  yield  of  a  single  tree  may  be 
from  100  to  150  or  more  nalH,  and  this  may  continue  for  forty  years.  In 
some  parts  of  India  and  other  countries,  the  white  albumen  of  the  nut 
forms  nearly  the  entire  food  of  the  natives,  and  the  milk  serves  them 
for  drink.  In  this  country  great  quantities  are  used  as  a  delicacy  and 
for  culinary  purposes. 

In  cocoa-nut  countries  the  uses  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  are 
said  to  be  a:s  numerous  as  the  days  in  the  year,  sufficing  for  all  the  wants 
of  tlie  inhabitants.  The  root  is  used  as  a  masticatory  ;  the  stem  is  used 
for  the  most  diverse  purposes,  while  the  hard  case  of  the  base  is  used 
for  makin;^  drums,  and  in  the  construction  of  huts,  the  tender  termi- 
nal  bud  is  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food.  The  juice  of  the 
flower-stems  is  rich  in  sugar,  and  this,  by  fermentation,  produces  an  ex- 
cellent wine,  and  by  distillation  yields  a  spirit  called  arrack.  From  the 
sheaths  and  leaves  the  natives  construct  roofs,  fences,  backets,  buckets, 
ropes,  mats,  brooms,  and  numerous  other  articles.  The  fibre  from  the 
leaves  and  sheaths  is  imported  into  this  country  and  made  into  "  coir^ 
ropes,  floor-matting,  brushes,  and  brooms,  and  used  also  for  stuffing 
cushions.  Even  the  hard  shell  is  of  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cuj  s 
and  ornaments. 

EUris  guineenns,  of  West  Africa,  produces  annually  lar^e  quantities 
of  pulpy  fruits,  each  containing  a  hard  nut.  From  these  palm  oil  is 
obtained,  which  is  uned  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  making 
candles,  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  also  to  some  extent  for  lubri- 
cating purposes. 

II.  THbe  Carry phinecB.'—Ccpemiea  eerifera,  the  Wax  Palm  of 
Brazil,  attains  the  height  of  twelve  metres  (40  feet),  with  a  diameter  of 
stem  of  thirty  cm.  (I  foot).  Tlte  hard  wood  takes  a  fine  polish;  and  is 
used  for  veneering.  The  young  leaves  are  coated  with  a  waxy  secre- 
tion which  is  i|sed  ip  E^n^land  fi>r  making  candles. 
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Phcmix  daetylifera,  tlie  Date  Palm,  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa 
and  Western  Asia,  now  naturalized  in  the  sonth  of  Europe.  Tlie  tree 
is  dioecious,  and  grows  to  the  heiglit  of  ten  to  twelve  metres  (40-50 
feet),  bearing  a  crown  of  leaves,  each  leaf  being  four  to  six  metres  (15- 
20  feet)  long.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  large  bunches,  containing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dates.  Dates  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts.  They  are  largely  im- 
ported into  tlie  United  States.  They  are  prepared  by  gathering  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  then  drying  in  the  sun. 

The  cultivation  of  the  date  palm  has  for  ages  been  an  object  of  first 
importance  in  Arabia  and  Nortliern  Africa.  The  trees  are  hereditary, 
and  are  sold  as  estates,  constituting  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

8ab(U  Palmetto  the  Cabbage  Palmetto,  S.  serrulata,  the  Saw  Palmetto, 
8.  AdaMonii,  the  Dwarf  Palmetto,  and  Chammrops  Hyttrix,  the  Blue 
Palmetto,  all  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  and  WaahiriffUmia  JU- 
ifera,  of  California  and  Arizona,  are  our  principal  native  palms. 

III.  Tribe  Boran^neiB.—Borasafiu  pibtUifoTmU^  the  Pahnyra 
Palm,  is  a  native  of  nearly  all  Southern  Asia.  It  has  large  fan^ha,  ed 
leaves,  anda  cylindrical  stem  rising  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  thirty  me- 
tres (50  100  feet).  Wine,  or  toddy,  and  sugar  are  made  from  the  juice  ; 
the  young  sprouts  of  the  flowering  branches  MJ*e  used  for  food  in  the 
same  manner  as  asparagus.    From  the  stem  is  obtained  Palmyra  wood. 

HffphoBne  ihebaiea,  the  Doum  or  Gingerbread  Palm,  is  a  branching 
species  of  the  upper  Nile  region.  It  produces  fruits  of  the  size  of  an 
apple  and  with  the  flavor  of  gingerbread.  A  resin  derived  from  this 
tree  is  known  as  Egyptian  Bdellium. 

Lodoicea  sechellarum,  the  Double  Cocoa-nut  of  the  Seychelle  Islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  giant  among  the  palms.  It  attains  the  height 
of  thirty  metres  (100  feet),  its  stem  being  forty-five  to  sixty  cm.  (1^  to  2 
feet)  in  diameter.  It  produces  large  oblong  nuts,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  double,  and  which  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 
They  are  borne  in  bunches  of  nine  or  ten  in  number,  so  that  a  whole 
bunch  will  often  weigh  400  pounds.  It  takes  ten  years  to  ripen  the 
fruit,  the  albumen  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common  cocoa-nut, 
but  it  is  too  hard  and  homy  to  serve  as  food.  The  leaves  are  made  into 
hats,  baskets,  etc.  The  demand  for  the  leaves  for  these  uses  has.  become 
so  great  that  the  trees  are  cut  down  in  order  to  obtain  them,  and  as  no 
care  is  taken  to  form  new  plantations,  it  is  feared  that  this  palm  will 
eventually  become  extinct. 

IF*  Tribe  Calamece. — Calamus  Batangnnd  several  other  spe- 
cies include  the  Rattan  or  Cane  Palms  of  India  and  the  Malayan 
Islands.  They  have  slender  reed-like  stems  which  grow  to  a  great 
length,  often  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  or  more  metres  (200-800  feet), 
and  are  imported  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  makin^r  chair- 
bottom'*  nmbrella-ribSf  etp, 
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Calamui  Draco,  of  tlie  oRBie  region  as  tLe  preoedinff,  yields  a  reddish 
reeinoiii BubeUiioe  known  as  DragoDs  BLiod,  and  whieh  ia a  necretioa 
coating  the  surface  of  the  small  fruits.  Dragon's  blood  is  used  for  col- 
on njr  varnishes  and  for  staining  lioru. 

Sagtu  lcm»  and  5.  BumphU,  Sago  Palms,  are  trees  nine  to  fifteen 
metres  (dO-GO  feet)  liigh,  natiyes  of  Siam,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
other  islands  of  the  East  The  sago  is  obtained  by  splitting  the  trunks 
and  extracting  the  soft  white  pith  ;  this  is  thrown  into  tanks  of  water, 
in  which  it  is  repeatedly  washed  and  strained  until  a  pure  pulpy  paste 
is  obtained.  In  this  state,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  the  natives  keep  it 
uuder  water,  and  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  their  food.  For  exp(M'> 
taiioB  it  is  dried  and  granulated  through  sieves.  A  tree  fifteen  years 
of  age  yields  from  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  of  this  nutritions 
material. 

F.  Tribe  Arecine€e.^Areea  Catsrhu,  the  Betel  Palm  of  Cochin 
China  and  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  islsnds,  produces  a  fruit  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  is  the  famous  Betel  Nut  or  Pinang  of  the  far 
East.  .The  nut  is  cut  into  pieces  and  rolled  up  with  lime,  gambler,  etc, 
in  a  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  and  chewed  as  tobacco  is  in  this  country. 

Gary  Ota  urtn$,  of  India,  is  one  of  the  wine  or  •*  Toddy"  palms.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  metres  (50-60  feet),  and  has  a 
large  crown  of  compound  winged  leaves.  It  is  said  that  this  tree  will 
yield  one  hundred  pints  of  toddy  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Cercxylon  andicoia,  the  Wax  Palm  of  the  mountains  of  New  Qimnada, 
is  a  tall  tree,  bearing  large  pinnate  leaves  ^'ve  to  six  metres  (15-20  feet) 
long.  It  is  found  on  the  mountain  sides  nearly  to  the  snow  line.  The 
trunk  is  coated  with  a  resinous  wax,  which  is  scraped  off'  by  the  natives 
and  used  for  making  candles. 

ChamcBdorea  of  several  species,  climbing  palms  of  New  Granada  are 
interesting  on  account  of  their  stems  being  used  in  forming  suspension 
bridges. 

Soffuerus  saechartfer  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  is  a  valuable  Sa^o 
Palm.  It  is  twelve  to  fifteen  metres  (40-50  feet)  high,  and  bears  enor- 
mous pinnate  leaves ;  a  tree  grown  in  the  Kew  Gardens  bore  leaves 
twelve  metres  (40  feet)  in  length.  Sugar  is  also  obtained  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  spadix. 

669.  Cohort  Vm.  Potamales. — Mostly  herbaoeoas  wa- 
ter plants,  with  all  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  distinct ;  the 
embryo  large,  and  endosperm  wanting. 

Order  Kaiadacee.— The  Pond-weeds. 

Order  Aliwnacess.— The  Water  Plantain  Family.  This  cnder  is 
interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  evident  relationship  to  the  Banales 
(Cohort  86)  amon^  Dicotyledons,  as  lonur  asro  suggested  by  Adanson, 
and  insist*^  upon  by  Lindley.    (Figs,  857-9.) 
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AUtma  and  SagitiaHa  are  two  common  pfenera. 

660.  Cohort  IX.   TriuraleB,  with  one  small  and  little 
known  order. 

Order  TrinridesB. — Delicate*,  almost  colorless  lierbs  of  tbe  tropics. 

661.  Cohort  X.  Diosoorales. — Climbing  herbs  or  under- 
shrnbs,  bearing  retieulately  veined  leaves. 

Order  DioscoreacesB. — The  Tarn  Family.  Several  species  of  Dtot- 
corea  produce  edible  tubers. 

D,  saiiva,  D.  aculeata^  and  other  species  of  India  are  extensively 
grown  there  and  in  the  West  Indies  as  potatoes  are  grown  in  cooler 
climates. 

D.  Batatas  and  D.  Japonica  are  known  as  Chinese  Tarns. 

Tdstudinaria  eUphantipes,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  curious 


Fiaa.  887-0.— Illustbatiohb  or  AiiisMx  PLANTAoa 


Fio.  3:.7. 

pig.  857.— Flower  cut  vertically.    Magnified. 

Fig.  858.— Seed.    Magnified. 

Fv.  860.— SectiOD  of  eeed.    Magnified. 


Fie.  868. 
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Fie.  860. 


green-house  plant,  having  a  lar^,  woody,  above-ground  corm-stem, 
from  vrhich  spring  every  year  slender  twining  stems. 

562.  Cohort  XI.  Naroissales. — Plants  with  narrow^  often 
^qaitant  leaves,  having  parallel  yenation ;  seeds  containing 
endosperm. 

Order  Haomodoraceeo.— The  Blood- wort  Family. 

Order  A]nar7llidace».->The  Amaryllis  Family.  Distinguished 
from  the  next  order  by  having  six  stamens,  and  leaves  which  are  not 
<equitant.  The  four  hundred  species  are  herbs  of  temperate  and  tvop- 
ieal  climates ;  many  po88«'SS  a  narcotic  and  poisonous  principle. 

Agave  AtMrieana,  the  Century  Plant  of  Mexico,  is  now  much  grown 
3n  conservatories,  and  is  said  to  be  naturalized  in  Southern  Europe,  in 
California  and  its  native  country  it  blooms  at  the  -age  of  fmm  ten  tc? 
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fifteen  jearp,  but  In  cool  diniates  it  requires  from  thirty  to  seventy  of 
more.  The  mature  plant  has  a  cluster  of  thick,  sharp-pointed  radical 
leaves,  each  about  2  metres  (6  ft.)  long,  from  the  centre  of  which  it 
sends  up  a  flowerings  atom  10-15  cm.  (4r-6  in.)  thick,  and  &-6  metres 
(16-20  ft.)  high,  bearin|2r  hundreds  of  yellow  flowers.  The  Mexicans 
cut  oat  the  central  bud  just  before  the  lengtliening  of  the  flowering 
stem,  and  from  the  juice,  which  flows  oat  in  great  abundance,  obUun 
by  fermentation  the  drink  called  *'  Pulque,"  or  by  distillation  the  more 
generally  used  *'  Mescal."  The  subterranean  stems  possess  a  detergent 
principle,  and  under  the  name  of  '*  Amole  "  are  much  used  by  the 
Mexicans  in  washing.  The  strong  fibres  in  the  leaves  are  used  tot 
cordage. 

n<BmarUhy»  toxiearia,  of  Sou*^  Africa,  has  a  poisonoua  bulb,  which 
is  used  by  the  Hottentots  for  ^.^leoning  their  arrows. 
Many  species  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers ;  amon^r  these 
»  may  be  mentioned : 

AmaryUis,  of  many  species,  mostly  from  South 
Africa  and  South  America. 

Oalanihm  nivalis,  the  Snowdrop,  of  Europe. 
Leueqjum  wrnum,  the  Snowflake,  of  Europe. 
Narcissus,  of    many  species ;  this  includes  the 
Daffodil,  Jonquil,   Polyanthus,  etc.,  all  natives  of 
Europe. 
Fig.  860.  —  Flower         _,       _.,  mtT.T-.,,  m 

diagram  of  irida-  Order  Inoaceae. — The  Ins  Family.  The  sta- 
ce«.— AfttrSache.  mens  are  only  three  (by  the  abortion  of  an  inner 
whorl,  FijT.  860),  and  the  leaves  are  equitant..  Tlie  order  contains  five 
hundred  species,  which  are  mainly  found  in  the  south  temperate  clim- 
ates, a  sniuUer  number  occurring  in  north  temperate  regions.  They 
contain  a  purgative  principle,  which  has  been  used  in  medicine. 

Crocus  vernus  and  other  species  are  commonly  j;rown  for  their  early 
spring  fiowers  ;  the  dried  stigmas  of  C.  sativus  constitute  the  drug  Cro- 
cus or  Saffron  used  in  medicine  and  also  in  dyeing. 

Gladiolus  psittacinus  and  other  species,  trom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
are  deservedly  popular  as  ornamental  plants.. 

Iris  Qermanica,  of  Europe,  and  many  other  Old  World  species,  are 
common  in  gardens. 

Our  native  /.  versicolor,  I.  cristata,  and  others,  are  also  worthy  of 
culture. 

663.  Cohort  Xn.  Taccades. — This  includes  two  small 
tropical  orders  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Orders  Taccacee  and  BurmanniaceaB. 

504.  Cohort  XUi.  Orchidales. — Herbs  with  a  hexamer- 
ous  (rarely  trimerous)  zygomorphic  perianth  ;  the  stamens 
and  style  more  or  less  confluent  into  a  common  column,  and 
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the  minute  seeds  containing  a  rudimentary  embryo  and  no 
endosperm. 

Order  Apostasiacesd,  a  small  order  of  East  Indian  plants,  which  are 
Interesting  because  of  tbeir 
evident  relationship  to  the  " 

Orchids,  from  wliich  thej 
differ  in  having  the  style 
partially  free  from  the  eta- 
mens. 

Order   OrchidaceeB.  -^ 

The  Orchids.  Terrestrial 
or  epiphytic  plants,  whose 
stamens  and  style  are  com- 
pletely united  into  a  com- 
mon colamn  or  gyrwtU^ 
mium.  The  three  thousand 
species  are  found  in  **all 
climates  and  in  all  situa- 
tions but  maritime  and 
aquatic."    (Hooker.) 

This  order  has  long  been 
highly  esteemed  for  the 
many  curiously  shaped  and 
colored  flowers  it  affords, 
and  many  hundreds  of  its 
species  are  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  in  conservato- 
ries. They  are  interesting 
also  from  the  fact  that  none 
of  them  are,  unaided,  capa- 
ble of  fertilizing  tlieir 
ovules,  and  appear  in  every 
case  to  be  dependent  upon 
insects  for  the  transport  of 
the  pollen  and  its  deposition 
upon  the  stigma. 

This  great  order  is  usu- 

ally    divided     into     seven  pig.  Wi,— Orchis  maculata.    A,  a  symmetrical 

tribes   as  under  vertical  section  nr  n  flower  bud.  B,  trann verse  sec- 

fwvliM^       »•      Vf       ^^  **°"  "'  ^^^  ^^^-     ^'  traneverne  section  of  ovary. 

jLYWe   Z.      Vypripe^  D,  mature  flower,  with  one  sepal  removed ;  ar, 

djUun  with  two  Tv\11fnifnr  ^^^^  o'  flower  cluster  ;  6,  bract ;  «,  set>als  ;  p,  pet- 

ateCB,  witn  two  polllnifer-  ^^^.  ^  ,45^,10^.  ^^  its 'spur;  a  andji/,  pSllSi. 

OUB  Stamens  containing  masA ;  A,  its  viscia  disc  ;  g*.  the  colamn  (gvno- 
crnmnlnr  nnnAn  (TTMr  ftlia\  stt-mlnm);  near  gs  is  the  stigma  which  projects 
granular  pollen  (J«ig.  8CB).  toward  h;f,  infeHor  ovary,  twisted  in  Dj  H,  sta- 
in this  the  genus  Cypri-  mUiodes.—After  Sachs. 
pedium,  which  contains  our  native  LadyVSlippers,i8  the  most  important 
8ome  of  the  species,  notably  C.  »pec'abUe  and  C.  acattle,  nre  prreatly  ad 
mired  in  cuMvatlon. 


If 
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Tribe  II.  IfetftHew,  with  a  emg\e  dorsal  anther,  coutaining 
two  or  lour  soft  pollen  masses  attnclied  to  a  viscid  disc  Our  principal 
genm  is  SpirarUhei. 

Tribe  III.  Artthustm^  witU  a  single  terminal  anther,  ccmtain. 
ing  two  or  four  powdery  polleu  masses. 

Our  native  Arethusa  and  Cal^pogon  are  fine  reprt^c ntatives  of  this 
tribe.  The  Vanilla  plant  ( Vanilla  plauijoUa,  and  other  spt*cie8)  of 
tropical  America,  a  climbing  epiphyte,  product's  fleshy  ca]«u1es  18  to 
25  cm.  (5-10  in.)  long,  which  are  highly  aromatic,  and  mudi  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  confections,  beverages,  medicines,  etc  When  first 
introduced  into  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  now  mucli  grown,  it  failed  to 

perfect  fruit ;  artificial  p  llination  hav- 
ing been  resorted  to,  however,  the  dif- 
culty  at  once  disappeared.  (Fig. 868.) 
Tribe  IV.  OphryHf€Bf  with  a 
single  anterior  anther,  containing  two 
stalked  pollen  masses,  each  attached  to 
a  viscid  disc  (Fig.  861). 

Our  pretty  little  Orchis  ttpectabOU, 
and  many  species  of  Habenaria,  are 
our  principal  repn  seotatlves  of  this 
tribe.  From  the  tubers  of  Orchis  mas- 
eula  and  other  European  and  Asiatic 
species,  the  starcliy-mucilaginons  and 
highly  nutritious  substance  "  Salop," 
is  obtained. 

Tribe  V.  Fandene,  with  a  single 
terminal  or  dorsal  anther,  containing 
waxy  pollen  masses  attached  to  a  vis- 
cid disc. 

We  have  no  native  representatives 
of  this  tribe.  Many  of  the  tropical 
species  are  of  wonderful  forms;  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  says  of  them,  they  are 
"  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Orchids."  In  prme  genera  they  assume 
the  most  curious  forms,  resembling  insects  of  various  kinds,  birds,  etc, 
etc.  In  Catasetum  saccatum,  a  diclinous  South  American  species, 
when  certain  hensitive  parts  <»f  the  column  of  the  male  flower  are 
tonched  by  an  insect,  the  pollen  masses  are  by  a  peculiar  contrivance 
thrown  out  forcibly  in  such  a  direction  as  to  strike  the  insect,  to 
which  it  adheres  by  a  viscid  disc,  and  is  thus  carried  to  and  brought  in 
contact  with  the  stigma  of  the  female  flower. 

Tribe  VI.  Epidt  Vffrea*,  with  a  sinple  terminal  anther,  contaia- 
ing  stalke<i,  wuxy  pollen  masses,  these  not  attached  to  a  viscid  disc  To 
this  tribe  belong  in  the  United  States  Tipularia,  BUiia,  and  Epidti^ 
cfn^m,  the  latter  an  epiphyte,  occurring  only  in  the  Southern  States. 


Y\g.  862  —  Sexual  organs  of  the 
flower  of  Cipripediwn  oaiceolug^  the 
perianth,  w,  lemoved.  Ay  aide  view. 
i,  hack.  view.  C\  front  view.  /,  the 
inferior  ovary  ;  ^»,  the  column  or  ffv- 
noBieniinm ;  ao,  etamens  ;  «,  sierUe 
stamen  or  staminode ;  n,  stigma.— 
After  Sachs. 
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Of  the  eiotics,  Ccdogyne,  Lcdia^CaUleya,  pfc.,  are  to  be  seen  in  conierva 
tories. 

THbe  VII.  Malaxidew^  with  a  single  dor- 
sal,  terminal,  or  anterior  amber,  wliicU  contains  four 
stalkless,  waxj  pollen  masses,  not  provided  with  a 
viscid  disc. 

CalypBo,  Liparis,  CoraUorhisui,  and  other  genera 
occur  in  the  United  States  ;  the  last  named  appears 
to  be  parasitic.  Among  the  many  exotics  maj  be 
mentioned  BulbaphyUum,  Dendrdbium,  Makms, 
etc.  I 

666.  Cohort  XTV.  AmomaleB. — Herbs 
(some  almost  arbores- 
cent) with  hexamerous 
and  mostly  zygomor- 
phic  perianth ;  sta- 
mens six,  generally 
from  one  to  five  only 
poUiniferous. 

Order  BromeliaceaB. 
— The  Pine-apple  Family. 
Distinguished  from  the 
next  by  the  regular  flow- 
ers and  six  perfect  sta- 
mens. A  bo  ut  two  h  und  r ed 
species  of  almost  enii  rely 
tropical  plants  constitute 
this  order.    But  one  genus 

(TiUandM)  is  represented  fr„^'jo/«ile7i«PM.5'J:? 
m  the  Southern  United  (inasaa  mHva)  terminated 
States  ;  of  the  eight  or  ten  ^^  *  '°^^  °'  ^^*^^- 
native  species,  the  Long  Moss  {T.  usneoides)  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  coast  is  the  best  known.  It  is 
used  in  upholstery  and  in  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
tresses. 

Anancusa  saliva,  the  Pine-apple,  supposed  to  be 

a  native  of  Brazil,  is  now  cultivated  throughout  the 

world.     In  cool  climates  it  is  grown  in  hot-houses, 

and  it  is  said  that  these  are  much  better  than  those 

grown  out  of  doors  in  warm  climates.    The  fleshy 

fruits  are  aggregated  into  solid  cone-like  masses  (Fig. 

Fig.  868.— Ripened    864),  the  well-known  Pine-apples  of  commerce. 

op  nandehow^gthe       Order  ScitamineaB.— The  Banana  Family,  with 

*^**^*-  zygomorphic  perianth,  and  one  to  ^ve,  very  rarely 

aix,  perfect  stamens.    Three  sub-orders  are  well  marked. 
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Bub-'Order  MuscBf  with  £▼«  poUiaiferous  Btamens  (rarelj  fdx). 

The  genus  Mntui  coDtains  several  exceedingly  valuable  plauts.  Jtf. 
9ap%entum,  the  Banana,  and  M,  paradmaca,  the  Plantain,  of  the  trup- 
ics  everywhere,  are  large  herbs,  8-5  metres  (10-16  ft.)  high,  with  the 
sheathing  petioles  of  their  large  leaves  forming  a  tree-like  stem. 
Their  well-known  fruits  constitute  almost  the  sole  article  of  food  for 
millions  of  people  in  the  tropics,  and  are  also  largely  exported  to  all 
countries.  It  has  been  calculated  that  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-six 
tons  of  bananas  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  supplying  more 
nourishment  to  man  than  is  afforded  by  any  other  plant.  They  are 
considerably  grown  in  houhouses,  both  as  ornaments  and  for  their 


Pig.  865.— Part  of  a  flowering  plant  of  the  Banana,  showing  the  nnfolding  flower- 
bud  and  the  young  f raits. 

fruits.  From  their  leaves  and  petioles  a  good  fibre  is  obtained,  and 
from  the  allied  M.  teg^is  of  the  East  Indies  is  obtained  "  Manilla 
Hemp,"  BO  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  textile  fabrics. 

StreliUia  Regina,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  common  conserva- 
tory plant. 

Sub-Order  Zingiberce,  with  one  polliniferous  stamen,  bearing 
a  two-celled  anther.    Several  of  these  tropical  plants  are  important. 

Curcuma  longa,  of  the  Eaitt  Indies  and  tropical  Pacific  islands,  has 
a  yellow  colored  rhizome,  which  coiistitutee  the  well  known  dy<*, 
"Turmeric." 

Zingiber  offleinale,  the  Ginger  Plant,  probably  a  native  of  India,  is 
now  grown  in  most  tropical  couutries  for  its  aromatic  rhizomes,  which 
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when  dried  and  powdered  oonstitate  the  ffin^r  of  commerce.    Tlimt 
from  the  West  Indies,  called  Jamaica  Qinger,  is  considered  iLe  t>est. 

Sub'Order  Cannce,  with  one  polliniferous  stamen,  bearing  a 
one-celled  anther.  Aside  from  Canna,  with  its  many  ornamental  spe- 
cies  now  common  In  ^rdens,  one  other  plant  deserves  mention,  riz. : 

MararUa  arundinaeea,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  now  grown  ex- 
tensively for  its  fleshy  rhiaomes,  from  which  a  starch  known  as  "Arrow- 
root "  is  obtained. 

see.  Cohort  XV.  Hydralee.— Small  aquatic  plants,  with 
a  hexamerous  regular  perianth,  and  stamens  three,  six,  nine, 
or  twelve. 

Order  HTdrocharidee.— This  contains  the  Eel  Grass,  VaUUneria 
tpiralU,  and  Water  Weed,  AnacharU  Canademis, 
common  in  oar  ponds  ;  the  latter  is  naturalized  in 
England,  where  it  chokes  up  streams. 

Fossil  Monocotyledons.  ^The  earliest  Mono- 
cotyledon, so  far  as  known  at  present,  was  a  Tri- 
assic  species  of  YueeUes,  doulitfiilly  referred  to  the 
Liliacee.  Id  the  Jurassic  the  Gramine»,  Cjrper- 
aceflB,  Uliacee,  Naiadacee,  and  PandanacesB  were  pig  866.— Diaeram 
represented  by  a  lew  species.  In  the  Cretaceous  the  ^  »he  flower  of  Can- 
^,  Tx-  1    ^-»  1  J        na,  showinff  thooretl- 

C  aun»,    Dioeooreaceee,  and   l^aluiaoew  appeared.       cal  strncture.  —  After 

A  species  of  the  last-named  order  has  been  discoY-  S^cha. 
ered  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Western  Kansas.  In  the  Tertiary  most  of  the 
modem  orders  of  Monocotyledons  were  represented  (however,  no  orders 
of  Cohorts  n.,  III.,  and  XIII.  have  yet  been  found).  Fifteen  species 
of  palms  have  been  described  from  the  Tertiary  of  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,*  extending  as  far  north  as  northern 
Dakota  and  Vancouver's  Islaud.  Their  remains  are  also  abundant  in 
the  Tertiary  of  Mississippi. 

Sub-Class  II.   Dicotyledonbs. 

{Exogenm  of  De  Candolle.t) 

667. — In  the  plants  of  this  sub-class  the  first  leases  of  the 
embryo  are  two  and  opposite^  hence  they  are  said  to  have 
two  cotyledons.     The  venation  of  the  leaves  is  for  the  most 

*  "Contributions  to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western  TeTTit<»ries. 
Part  IL  The  Tertiary  Flora,"  by  Leo  Lesquereux.    Washington,  1878. 

f  From  the  Greek  I^q,  outside,  and  yeveiv,  to  bring  forth.  Tke 
name  is  no  longer  a  proper  one,  as  we  now  know  that  these  plants 
are  not,  strictly  speaking, "  outside  growers ; "  on  the  oontrary.  they 
increase  in  thickness  by  the  growth  of  an  internal  meristem  layer. 
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part  such  that  the  veins  rarely  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
in  their  anastomosing  they  form  an  irregular  net-work. 

The  germination  of  Dicotyledons  may  be  illustrated  bj  a  conple  of 
examplee.  In  the  seed  of  the  Windsor  Bean  (Fig.  867)  the  embryo 
entirely  fills  up  the  seed-cavitj,  the  endosperm  having  all  been  nb- 

FlOB.  807>8.— GSRMINATIOM  OV  DlOOTTUKDOHB. 


Fio.  867. 


Fie.  866. 


Fig.  867.—  Fioia  faba.  A,  seed  with  one  cotyledon  removed ;  e.  remftining  cotyle- 
don ;  kn^  the  plamnle  •  w,  the  radicle  ;  «,  seed-coat.  B,  germinating  seed  ;  «,  seed- 
coat,  partly  torn  away  at  /;  n,  the  hi  lam;  tt^  petiole  of  one  of  the  cotyledons;  £, 
curvea  epicotyledonarv  stem ;  he,  short  hypocotyledonary  stem ;  A,  main  root ;  tM, 
it«  apex ;  ibnJi>ad  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  col y legions. —After  Sachs. 

Fig.  868.— AicintM  commvnis.  /.,  londtadinal  section  of  the  ripe  seed.  II.,  ger- 
minating sfed  with  the  cotyledons  still  inside  of  the  seed-coat  (shown  more  distinct- 
ly in  A  and  B).  «,  seed-coat ;  «,  endo)>perm  ;  <;,  cotyledon  ;  he,  hypocotyledonary 
stem  ;  v,  primary  root ;  u/,  branches  of  root ;  (d,  caroncle,  a  peculiar  appendage  to 
the  seeds  of  JE^pA/TrMooMS.— After  Sachs. 

0orbed.  The  thick  cotyledons  lie  face  to  face,  and  are  attached  below 
to  the  small  stem  of  the  embryo  plant.  The  stem  extends  upward  a 
short  distance  between  the  cotyledons,  bearing  a  few  rudimentary 
leaves  and  itself  ending  in  a  punctum  vegetcUionis  (Fig.  869,  m),  the 
whole  constituting  the  plumtUe,  The  downward  prolongation  of  the 
0tem  (commonly  but  erroneously  called  the  radicle,  for  it  is  nol  a  little 
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root)  endfl  in  a  very  ehort  root,  whicli  is  contluaou8  with  the  stem.* 
Under  the  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  root  elongates 
and  pushes  out  through  the  micro- 
pyle  of  the  seed-coat ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  stalks  of  the  cotyledons 
elongate  and  thus  bring  the  plumule 
outside  of  the  seed-coat,  the  cotyle- 
dons alone  remaining.  During  the 
first  few  days  of  its  growth  the 
young  plant  is  nourished  by  the 
starch  in  the  cotyledons,  which  in 
this  species  remain  during  the  whole 
process  of  germination  beneath  the 
ground  enclosed  in  the  seed-coat.  In 
the  common  Field  Bean  {Phaseolus) 
the  germination  is  the  same,  except- 
ing that  the  hypocotyledonary  stem 
elongates,  and  brings  the  cotyledons 
which  have  slipped  out  of  the  seed- 
coat  above  the  ground. 

The  seed  of  Rieinus  (the  Castor 
Oil  Plant)  contains  a  large  embryo 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  endo- 
sperm (Fig.  868,  /).  In  its  germina- 
tion the  root  and  hypocotyledonary 
stem  elongate,  and  thus  bring  the 
seed-coat  with  the  contained  coty- 
ledons above  the  ground  (Fig.  868, 
//.).  The  cotyledons  remain  within 
the  seed-coat  until  they  have  absorb- 
ed all  of  the  endosperm ;  when  this 
is  accomplished  the  empty  seed-coat 
falls  away,  and  the  freed  cotyledons 
expand  and  assume  to  some  extent 
the  function  of  ordinary  foliage 
leaves. 

The  venation  of  the  leaves  of  Di- 
cotyledons is  easily  studied  by  mac- 
erating them  so  as  to  remove  the 
parenchyma  (mesophyll),  leaving 
only  the  fibro-vaecular  bundles. 
While  there  is  as  a  rule  a  general 
likeness  between  them,  there  is  yet 
an  almost  infinite  diversity  in  the 

*  In  some  old  books,  and  even  a  few  recent  ones,  a  structure  called 
tbe  cojhir  or  coUum  is  spoken  of,     Pr,  Gray  very  properly  defti^es  it  a^ 


Fig.  800.— Longltndlnal  section  of  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  Beed  of 
PhaaeoLuH  muU^/ionu^  parallel  to  the 
cotyledons,  m,  apex  of  the  stem  ;  ta>^ 
of  the  root ;  ct^  swellfnff  near  insertion 
of  cotyledons ;  t,  the  first  intemode  ; 
i76,  the  petioles  of  the  first  foliaffo 
leaves ;  «,  v,  /,  procambinin  of  the 
flbro-vascular  bundles  ;  he,  hypocoty- 
ledonary portion  of  the  stem  (the  brace 
is  too  long  in  the  figure).  X  SO.— After 
Sachs. 
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detaite.    The  genenil  diBpoaitiou  of  the  smaller  veins  is  well  iUustimtod 
1^  Fig.  36»a .♦ 

668. — The  sub-class  Dicotyledones  is  composed  of  thirty- 
six  cohorts,  containing  in  all  from  150  to  200  natural  orders. 
For  convenience,  the  cohorts  are  separated  into  three  artifi- 
cial groups — the  Apetalse,  GamopetalsB,  and  Choripetalse 
(Polypetalae) — ^an  arrangement  which  does  violence  to  nature, 
separating  widely  many  orders  which  are  evidently  closely 
related  to  each  other. 

I.  APETALiE.  Plants  whose  flowers  generally  have  but 
a  single  floral  envelope  (calyx), 
this  even,  in  some  cases,  wanting. 

669.  Cohort  1.  — Santalalee, 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  mostly 
parasitic,  with  inferior  ovaiy, 
generally  naked  ovules — i.e.,  no 
integuments — ^and  seeds  usually 
containing  endosperm. 

Order  Balanophorees.  —  Fleeh  j 
leafless  parasites,  mostly  of  the  trop- 
ics. One  species,  Cynomotium  eoeem- 
eum,  of  tlie  Mediterranean  region,  is 
sometimes  eaten. 

Order  Santalaceaa. — Leafy  herbs, 

^Pig.  Mfto.— rragment  of  a  lejif  of  a  shmbs,  or  trees,  mostly  parasitic,  nam- 
Dicotvledon  iP»oraUa  l>Uutninosa),  .  „  .^^  .k^..*  qaa  „JL.j«-  »i.<«i.  -m-. 
Bhowing  reticulated  venation,  r,  oerlng  about  ^00  species,  wtucB  are 
margin  of  leaf,     x  40.-After  De   distributed   in  temperate  and  tropical 

regions. 

Comandra  umbellaia,  a  perennial  herb,  is  our  most  common  repre- 
sentative of  the  order. 

SanicUum  album,  the  Sandalwood  Tree  of  South  Asia,  attains  a  height 
of  seven* to  eight  metres  (25  feet).  Its  dark  red  wood  is  used  in  cabinet- 
making,  and  for  burning  incense  in  Buddhist  temples.  Other  species 
from  the  Pacific  islands  also  furnish  sandalwood. 

Tiie  Quandang  Nut  of  Australia  is  the  edible  fruit  of  a  small  tree, 
Fumnus  aeuminatui, 

**  the  name  of  an  imaginary  something  intermediate  between  primary 
stem  and  root." 

*  The  student  who  wishes  to  study  this  subject  fully  should  consult 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Etiingshausen,  published  in  Denksehr\flen  and 
SUeungiberiehU  Wien.  Kais.  Ahid.  WU»en,  They  ar^  excellently  il- 
Ii4strate4  will)  many  '*  nature  printed  "  plates. 
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Order  Loranthaoeed.  Tbe  Mistletoe  Fainily.  Eveifreen  ehrabe, 
parasitic  upon  otLer  Dicotyledons.  About  450  speciee  are  known ; 
tbeee  are  mostly  tropical. 

Vucum  album,  the  Mistletoe  of  England,  Europe,  and  Noribem 
Asia,  grows  abundantly  upon  tbe  apple  and  many  other  trees,  rarely, 
however,  upon  tbe  <Mk,  Tbe  viscid  fruits  are  used  in  making  bird- 
lime, and  its  twigs  and  branches  are  much  used  in  Christmas  decora*- 
tions  in  England.  It  was  held  sacred  by  tbe  Druids,  who  made  use  of 
it  in  their  religious  ceremoniee. 

Pharadendron  JUweseens,  the  American  Mistletoe  of  the  Southern 
Uniied  States,  is  well  known.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  a  variety  of  this 
species  is  common  on  tbe  oaks. 

Six  species  of  Areeuthobium,  small  brown  branching  parasites  on 
Conifers,  are  known  in  tbe  United  States,  A,  pusillum  occurs  in  the 
Northern  States. 

670.  Cohort  XL— Quemalecu  Trees  and  shmbs,  not  at 
all  parasitic,  with  diclinous  flowers,  mostly  in  catkins,  infe- 
rior ovaries,  and  seeds  destitute  of  endosperm. 

Order  Oapulifereas.  The  Oak  Fumily.  Trees  or  shrube  with 
simple  leaves ;  fruits  (nuts),  one-celled,  one-seeded,  ono  to  three  en- 
closed  in  an  involucre.  This  valuable  order  contains  alout  800  spedes, 
which  are  distributed  mainly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ;  in  tbe  South- 
em  Hemisphere  they  occur  in  Chili,  New  Zealand,  and  the  mountains 
of  South  Australia.  Most  of  the  species  are  astringent,  which  is  due 
to  the  tannin  they  contain. 

The  order  is  of  great  economic  importance  on  account  of  its  valuable 
wood,  which  i0  used  not  only  as  a  fuel,  but  still  more  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements  and  utensils,  and  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
ships,  etc.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  which  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  orders. 

Sub' Order  Corylew*    Shrubs  and  small  trees. 

Ccvrpinus  Americana,  the  Blue  Beech,  or  Hornbeam,  is  a  small  native 
tree  with  white,  fine-grained,  bard  wood.  As  tbe  European  C  bettdui 
is  used  in  turnery,  doubtless  our  species  mi^^bt  be  also. 

Gorylus  AveUana,  tbe  Filbert,  is  a  shrub  growing  wild  in  Europe  and 
Western  and  Northern  Asia,  and  now  cultivated  in  Europe  and  tbe 
United  States.  It  Is  grown  principally  for  its  edible  nuts,  although  the 
straight  rod-like  branches  are  largely  used  in  making  boops,  crates  for 
merchandise,  etc  White  Filberts,  Bed  Filberts,  Cob-nuts,  and  Bar- 
celona-nuts are  some  of  tbe  cultivated  varieties.  C.  Americana,  tbe 
common  wild  Hazelnut  of  tbe  Eastern  United  States,  is  much  like  tbe 
preceding,  but  smaller  in  size  of  shrub  and  nuts.  Its  nuts  are  gath- 
ered and  eaten,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  tbe  markets. 

Ottrya  Virginiea,  tbe  Ironwood  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a 
email  tree  having  a  bard,  fine-grained  wood,  which  is  valuable  for  fi;eL 
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Although  capable  of  many  oaes  in  the  arts,  it  hao  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,  ne^rlectHd.  The  trunks  of  the  young; trees  are  much  used  for 
levers  in  saw-mills  and  log-yards,  hence  one  of  its  popular 
Lever-wood. 

Sub-Order  Quercineof.    Mostly  large  trees. 

Ocuianea  vettca,  the  so-called  Spanish  Chestnut,  is  a  native  of 

FlOB.  870-74.— lU'UBTBATlOHt  OV  (^USBOUS  BOBUB. 


Fio.  370.  Fifik  af74. 

Fig  870.— Male  and  femalG  branche«,  with  a  ripe  frnlt  at  the  aide. 

Fig.  871.— Male  flower.     Mngnitled 

Fig.  878.— Female  flower.    Magniflid. 

Fig.  878.— Female  flower,  in  vertical  section.    Magnified. 

Fig.  874.-Vertical  section  of  fruit. 

Minor  and  the  region  eastward  to  the  Himnlayas  It  is  found  in  Gen- 
tral  and  Southeastern  Europe,  but  it  was  probably  iutroduced  from  the 
East  2000  or  more  years  ago.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  coarse-grained 
timber,  and  its  fruits  are  the  **  Spanish  Chestnuts "  of  the  markets 
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Serenl  yarietiefl  occur  in  North  Africa,  Japan,  and  North  America.  0. 
VMca,  yar.  Amerieana,  oar  native  Chestnut,  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  a  large  tree,  with  smaller  and  sweeter  nuts  than  the  OM 
World  variety.  Its  wood,  which  is  light,  coarse-grained  and  easily 
worked,  is  highly  prized  for  making  doors,  cases,  certain  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, etc. 

Fagus  syhatiea,  the  Beech  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  supplies  a 
hard  wood  much  used  in  chair-making,  turnery,  and  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  wooden  shoes.  Purple  Beech,  often  cultivated  as  a  curiosity, 
is  a  variety  of  this  species. 

F.  ferruginea,  the  common  Beech  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a 
large  spreading  tree  ;  its  wood  is  reddish  in  color,  and  of  great  hard- 
ness when  dry,  and  is  used  in  making  carpenters'  t^ols,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Its  nuts,  known  as  Beech-nuts  or  Beech-Mast,  are  nutritious, 
and,  where  abundant,  are  used  for  fattening  swine. 

In  Southern  South  America,  New  Zealand  aifd  Australia,  there  are 
six  or  seven  evergreen  species  of  this  genus. 

The  genus  Quercus  includes  the  Oaks,  in  all  about  250  species,  which 
are  widely  distributed  in  tho  Northern  Hemisphere  ;  none  occur  be- 
yond the  equator.  De  CandoUe  {Prodromtu,  Yol,  XVI.)  divides  the 
genus  into  six  sections,  four  of  which  are  exclui^ively  Southeastern^ 
Asiatic. 

SscnOK  I. — The  Scaly-Cupped  Oaks.  These  include  the  common 
oaks  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  again  subdivided  into  two  sub- 
sections— viz.,  the  White  Oaks  and  the  Black  Oaks. 

(a)  White  Oaki. 

QaeTGUs  Robur,  the  British  Oak,  of  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  stately  tree,  supplying  a  most  valuable  timber  for  all 
kinds  of  constructive  purposes,  in  naval,  civil,  and  military  engineering. 
It  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  all  otiier  kinds  of  oak  for  its  timber. 
The  bark  contains  tannin,  and  is  much  used  in  tunniug.    (Figs.  870-4.) 

Q.  LvMtanica,  var.  infectoria,  of  the  Levant,  produces  the  Nutgalls 
of  commerce  ;  these  are  morbid  growths  on  the  petioles  or  midribs  of 
the  leaves,  resulting  from  punctures  made  by  an  Hymenopterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Cynips.    Their  value  lies  in  the  tannin  they  contain. 

Q,  alba,  the  White  Oak  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  stands  next  to 
Q.  Robur  in  the  value  of  its  timber,  which  is  used  in  this  country  as 
British  Oak  is  in  Europe. 

Q.  virens,  the  Live  Oak  of  the  Southeastern  United  States,  and  ex- 
tending westward  to  Texas,  is  a  large  tree,  twelve  to  twf nty  metres 
(40-60  feet)  high,  with  spreadinjir  branches,  bearing  small  entire  ever- 
green leaves.  Its  hard  and  heavy  wood  is  very  strong  and  durable, 
and  has  been  much  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Q,  ehrysolepis,  the  Canon  Live  Oak  of  the  canons  and  mountainsides 
of  California,  resembles  the  preceding  in  many  respects,  being  like  it 
an  evergreen,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  sixr 
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teen  metwfl  or  more  (4(M»0  feet).  "It  fbmiBbes  the  hardest  oak  wood 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  used  in  makingr  ox-bows,  ax-bandles,  etc'* 
(Vasey). 

Q.  Suber,  tbe  Cork  Oak,  is  found  in  Southern  France,  Spain,  Italj, 
Sardinia,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is  a  spread- 
ing topped  tree,  bt-aring  oval,  dentate  eyergreen  leaves.  Certain  lay- 
ers of  cells  in  its  bark  retain  their  power  of  growth  for  a  long  time, 
and  give  rise  to  a  thick  mass  of  cork.  Tliis  is  removed  everj  ei^^ht  or 
ten  years  bj  malting  vertical  and  transverse  cuts  in  the  Imrk,  and  then 
peeling  off  all  but  the  inner  bark  layers.  Most  of  the  supply  of  cork 
comes  from  Spain  and  Southern  France.  Tbe  tree  might  very  profit- 
ably be  grown  in  our  Southern  States  and  in  California. 

Q.  cerris,  the  Turkey  Oak  of  Southeastern  Europe,  is  a  fine  tree  with 
deciduous,  lobed  leaves,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  our 
native  Q.  macrocarpa^  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  requiring  two 
years  to  mature  its  fruits.  Its  timber  is  much  used  for  ship-building 
and  other  purposes. 
(6)  Black  Oaka. 

In  this  are  the  Black  Jack  (Q.  nigra),  the  Red  Oak  (Q.  rulra).  Scarlet 
Oak  (Q.  comnea),  Quercitron  Oak.  {Q.  a  ceinea,  yslt,  tinct&ria),  all  of 
the  Eastern  United  States.  The  timber  obtained  from  these  is  coarse- 
grained, and  not  so  durable  as  that  of  the  white  oaks ;  the  two  last  fur- 
nish a  yellow  dye,  Quercitron,  which  is  derived  from  the  bark.  Q.  agri- 
folia,  the  Field  Oak  of  California  is  a  broad-topped  evergreen  species. 
Its  wood  is  of  but  little  value. 

Section  II.,  the  Spiny-Cupped  Oak,  includes  but  a  single  species, 
found  in  California. 

Q.  dennfiora,  the  California  Tan-bark  Oak.  This  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
often  thirty  metres  or  more  in  height  (100  feet),  with  curious  chestnut- 
like  fruits. 

The  remaining  sections  contain  eighty  to  ninety  species,  confined  en- 
tirely to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Malay  Islands.  They  differ  in 
many  respects  from  our  oaks. 

Order  Juglandacece.— The  Walnut  Family.  Trees  and  shmbe 
with  pinnately  compound  leaves  ;  fruit  a  dry  drupe,  containing  a  hard, 
one-seeded  nut  (Figs.  380-382).  This  family  includes  about  thirty  spe- 
cies, about  equally  divided  between  North  America  and  Asia.  They 
possess  an  acrid  aromatic  principle,  which  has  been  used  in  medicine. 
Jvglana  regia,  the  Walnut  of  the  Old  World,  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  country  eastward,  but  long  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  this  country.  The  light  brown  wood  is 
highly  prized  in  England  for  cabinet-making,  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture, piano-cases,  gun-stocks,  etc.  Its  thin-shelled  nuts  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  are  imported  from  Europe  in  large  quantities  under  the 
name  of  **  English  Walnuts."  (Figs.  375-82.) 
/.  nigra,  the  61  ck  Walnut  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a  giant 
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tree,  often  forty  to  fifty  metres  (180-160  feet)  in  heiprbt.  Its  dark  brown 
timber  is  fally  as  valuable  as  the  preceding,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
porpoaes.    It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  England.     Its 

FieS.  875-82.— iLLUSTKAHONB  01*  JUGLAMB  BSeiA. 


(TlPm 


Pio.  jrre. 


Fio.  880. 


Fio.  881. 


Fio.  388. 


Pig.  875.— Female  flower  cluster.  Pig.  376.  Female  flower.    Magnifled. 

Fig.  877.— Female  flower  cut  vertically.    Mamifled. 
ng.  878.— Male  flower.    Magnifled.  Fi^.  879.— Male  flower  clnster. 

Fig.  880.-Ripc  fruit,  Fig.  381.— EuUocarp.  i?lg.  888.— Seed. 
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thick-ehelled  and  Btrooger-tastiDg  oaU  are  occusionallj  found  in  tlio 
markets. 

f/.  dnerea,  the  White  Walnat  or  Batternut,  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  a  smaller  tree,  furnishing  a  yalaable  lighter  colored  timber 
than  the  preceding. 

Two  small  species  occur  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Carya  a'ha,  the  Shell-bark  Hickory,  and  C,  siUcata,  both  large  trees, 
of  the  Eastern  United  States,  furnish  a  white,  tough,  and  hard  timber, 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  where  great  stren$^h  is  required.  It  is  not  well  adapted 
to  use  in  large  masses,  as  it  is  liable  to  early  destruction  through  decay 
and  the  ravages  of  wood-boring  insects.  The  fruits,  known  as 
'*  Hickory-nuts,"  and  highly  prized  for  eating,  are  found  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  are  also  exported  to  England. 

0.  olivaformis,  a  nnall  tree  of  the  Southern  States,  furnishes  a  thin- 
shelled  edible  fruit  known  as  the  "  Pecan-nut." 

Oilier  species  of  Carya  furnish  valuable  timber,  and  from  the  nuts 
of  this  and  the  preceding  species  valuable  "nut-oils"  used  in  paint- 
ing are  obtained. 

671.  — Cohort  m.  Asarales.  Herbs,  with  mostly  mon- 
oclinous  flowers,  inferior  ovary,  and  seeds  with  integuments, 
containing  minute  embryo  usually  surrounded  with  endos- 
perm. 

Order  Bafflesiaceed. — Parasites  upon  the  stems  and  roots  of  Diooty- 
ledons.  Twenty  or  more  species  are  known,  distributed  throughout 
the  hotter  parts  of  the-  world. 

Bafflesia  Amoldi,  of  Sumatra,  is  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the 
order.  It  consists  of  a  gi^rantic  parasitic  flower  nearly  a  metre  in  di- 
ameter (3  ft.),  with  five  mottled-red  spreading  petals.  It  is  parasitic 
upon  a  woody  climbing  plant  ((Hssus  angugUfolia)  nearly  related  to  the 
Vine,  and  in  its  growth  forms  scarcely  any  stem,  developing  almost  at 
once  into  a  giant  flower-bud.    It  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

Order  Aristolochiacesd. — Mostly  tropical  herbs,  including  about 
200  species.  Three  species  of  Aaarum,  and  three  of  Anstoloehia  occur 
in  the  United  States. 

672.— Cohort  IV.  Nepenthales.  Climbing  shrubs,  with 
diclinous  flowers,  a  superior  three  to  four-celled  ovary,  whose 
many  seeds  contain  an  endosperm. 

Order  Nepenthacesd.— Plants  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia,  of 
ten  or  twelve  species,  all  belonf^ing  to  the  ^nus  Nepenthes.  The 
leaves  are  prolonged  into  a  Blender  tendril  like  or^an,  upon  whose  ex- 
tremity there  develops  a  hollow  closed  body,  which  finally  becomes 
open  by  the  separation  of  its  apex  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
hinged  lid  (Fig.  888,  d,  e,  /).    In  the  carities  of  these  pitchers*  as  they 
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are  called,  a  watery,  eligbtly  acid  fluid  is  secreted  ;  upon  their  borders 
are  secreted  honej  or  nectar  drops,  which  attract  insects,  and  these  fall 
ing  into  the  fluid  within  are  soon  dissolved  by  it,  and  then  absorbed  by 
the  plant  for  its  nour- 
ishment. 

673.— Cohort  V. 
PiperaleB.  Mostly 
herbs,  with  spiked 
flowers  and  superior 
one-celled  and  one- 
seeded  ovary. 

Order  Ceratophyl- 
leeB. — Aquatic  herbs  of 
the  Northern-  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Order  Ohlorantha- 
oesB. — Shrubby  plants, 
mostly  of  the  tropics. 

Order  PiperaceaB.— 
The  Pepper  Family. 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small 
trees,  almost  confined  to 
the  tropics;  generally 
with  a  pungent  and 
aromatic  principle. 
Over  1000  species  are 
known. 

W«  have  one  species 
of  8aurwru9  in  the  East- 
em,  and  one  of  Antmi- 
opM  in  the  Southwest- 
em  United  States 

Two  tropical  genera. 
Piper  and  Peperomia, 
Include  nearly  all  the 
species,  the    first   con-      «,-«.«,, 

taming  630  and  the  sec-  ahort  petiole ;  ft.  blade  or  expanaed  D«rt  of  leif  iJ;  tei- 
ond  382.  dril-Iike  prolongation  of  midrib  ;  d,  e,  pitcher  ;/,  its 

D-  _       .  .  ""•    '"  ^^^  **^^«r  le»f » which  18  younger,  the  lid  has  not 

in,per   nigrum    is    a   y<'t  tiepanted  from  the  apex  of  the  pitcher.— After  Du- 

climbing    East   Indian   *'*'*"™- 

plant,  with  heart-shaped  leaves;  it  bears  spiks  of  berries,  which, 
when  gathered  green  and  dried,  constitute  the  Black  Pepper  of  com- 
merce. The  ripe  berries,  when  dried,  constitute  White  Pepper.  Pep- 
per  is  now  grown  in  the  West  Indies, 
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P.  Oubeba,  whom  dried  unripe  berriei  are  known  in  ykkMoamcj  en 
Cubebfl,  is  a  native  of  tlie  East  Indies. 

P.  BMU,  of  tlie  East  Indies,  is  tlie  Betel  Pepper,  wluwe  bitter  aro- 
matic leaves  are  mixed  with  Areca-nut  and  lime  to  form  a  mafiUcatoiy. 
(See  Betel  Palm,  p.  466.) 

From  the  thick  rhizome  of  P,  mdh/ytUeum  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  Pacific  islands  make  a  diegustiag  drink  which  is  veiy  intoxica- 
ting. 

674.— Cohort  VI.  Euphorbiales.  Plants  with  mostly 
diclinous  flowers,  with  a  superior  two  to  many-celled  ovary  ; 
seeds  containing  endosperm. 

Order  Lacistemacees.     Shrubs  of  tropical  America. 

Order  Geiasolcmead,  containing  a  single  shrnb,  of  Sonthwestem 
Africa. 

Order  Penseacces.     Evergreon  ehruhe  of  South  Africa. 

Order  Buphorbiaceea.— The  Sparge  Family.  This  vast  groap  of 
upwards  of  8000  spe  ies  can  not  be  defined  by  anyone  character.  Tliey 
may  generally  be  distinguished  by  their  three-celled  ovaries  and  milky 
juice,  although  neither  of  tliese  characters  is  universal  throughout  the 
order.  The  species  range  in  size  from  small  lierbs  to  gigantic  treee, 
and  are  distributed  throughout  all  climates  except  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle.  They  are  much  more  abundant,  however,  in  tropical  countries 
than  elsewhere.  With  few  exceptions  they  possess  an  acrid  principle, 
which  is  often  poisonous. 

Many  of  the  species  are  of  economic  importance,  a  few  of  which  only 
can  be  mentioned  here. 

Manikot  palmafa  and  M.  utUUtima,  slender  plants  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, and  now  cultivated  in  many  tropical  countries,  have  thick  starchy 
roots.  The  starch,  separated  and  washed,  is  imported  under  the  name 
of  Brazilian  Arrowroot.  Tapioca  is  prepared  by  heating  the  separated 
and  washed  starch  upon  hot  plates.  Cassava  is  made  from  the  crushed 
roots  by  drying  the  pulp  without  separating  the  starch.  These  three 
substances  are  highly  nutritious,  and  are  much  used  as  food  by  the 
natives,  and  are,  moreover,  largely  imported  into  this  country.  Their 
value  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  root  of  the 
second  named  species  above  is  in  its  raw  state  deadly  poisonous. 

Bieinvs  communis,  the  Castor  Oil  plant,  a  native  of  India,  is  now 
widely  >rrown  for  its  oily  seeds,  from  which  Castor  Oil  is  obtained  by 
pressure.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  ffrown  for  its  leaves,  which  are  fed  to  silkwnrma  It  is  a 
beautiful  ornamental  plant,  and  when  grown  for  this  purpose  is  called 
the  Palma  Christa. 

Croton  Oil  from  Oroton  TiffUum,  and  Pinhoen  Oil  from  Jatropha  Our- 
COS,  are  drastic  medicines.    Gum  Euphorbium,  the  dried  milky  Juice 
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,  of  TarioiiB  African  and  Indian  species  of  JBuphoHdd,  Cuscarilla  Bark  and 

Melambo  Bark  from  species  of  CroUm  in  tropical  America,  are  more  or 
^  less  known  in  pliarmacj. 

,  Hevea  OuianentU  and  other  species  of  the  genus,  natiTes  of  the 

northern  (Art  of  Soath  America,  furnish  the  important  substance 
Caoutchouc,  or  India  Rubber.  The  trees  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
metres  in  height  (50  to  100  ft.)»  and  bear  trifoliate  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  Scarlet-runner  bean  in  size  and  shape.  The  natives  make 
incisions  into  the  trees,  from  which  the  milky  juice  exudes,  and  this 
I'  evaporated  constitutes  the  crude  Caoutchouc     By  heatiug  the  crude 

I  product  with  sulphur  it  is  hardened,  and  is  then  known  as  "  Vulcan- 

ized rubber." 

ExecBcaria  sebifera,  the  Tallow  tree  of  China,  now  cultivated  in  the 

warmer  parts  of  America,  has  its  seeds  coated  with  a  white  greasy  sub- 

^  stance,  which  yields  a  valuable  tallow  from  which  candles  are  made. 

Aleurites  Moluecana,  the  Candle  Nut  tree  of  India  and  the  Pacific 

islands,  produces  a  large  oily  fruit,  which  is  itself  burned  and  used  as 

a  candle,  or  from  which  a  valuable  oil  Is  extracted. 

f,'  The  most  valuable  timber  of  the  order  is  furnished  by  Buxu»  semper- 

f  wrene,  the  Box  tree  of  Europe  and  Asia.     It  la  a  small  evergreen 

ii  tree,  with  a  very  hard  yellowish  wood.  Invaluable  In  wood  engraving, 

f:  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  instruments,  etc     Our  chief  supply 

pT  comes  from  the  Mediterranean  ports.    A  dwarf  variety  of  this  species 

is  used  for  bordering  garden  walks. 
%•  African  Teak,  a  very  heavy  and  hard  wood  from  Africa,  is  supposed 

r/  to  be  derived  from  Oldfleldia  Afrieana,  which  has  been  doubtfully  re- 

ferred to  this  order. 
ig  Among  the  plants  grown  for  ornament  are  many  species  of  Euphor- 

bia, an  Immense  genus  of  700  species,  distributed  very  widely  ;  in 
^  Africa  they  assume  a  Cactus-like  aspect,  having  thick  succulent  stems. 

ji  These  and  many  other  species  are  to  be  found  in  conservatories.    The 

^;  curious  XylaphyUay  with  fiat  leaf. like  branches,  bearing  flowers  upon 

^jK  their  edges,  is  also  common. 

y  The  Sand  Box  tree  of  tropical  America  bears  a  curious  many-celled 

ty  fruit  which  when  dry  explodes  with  a  loud  report. 

The  juice  of  many  of  the  species  is  poisonous  when  dropped  upon  the 
skin,  or  Into  a  wound.  The  Manchineel  tree  (Bippamane  MancineUa) 
of  South  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  Is  extremely  poisonous,  but  many 
of  the  stories  told  of  It  are  fabulous. 

Zebra  Poison  is  the  name  applied  to  EupTiorbia  arborea  ;  branches  of 
it  placed  in  water  render  it  suflldently  poisonous  to  kill  the  animals 
which  drink  it. 

676.— Cohort  VH.  Amentales.  Woody  plants,  with  di- 
clinous flowers,  mostly  in  catkins;  the  one  or  two-celled 
ovary  superior,  and  the  seeds  with  no  endosperm. 
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Order  SalicaceaB.^— The  Willow  Family.  Diadoos  trees  and  sbmbe 
with  naked  flowers — i.^.,  the  perianth  wanting.  Tlie  species,  of  which 
tliere  are  180,  are  principally  found  in  the  North  Temperate  and 
Arctic  Zones ;    beyond  the  tropics  they  are  rare,  and  none  occur  in 

FiGB.  884-9.— Illustrations  or  Sauz  cap&sa. 


Fio.  884. 


Fi«.  886. 


Fio.  S86. 


Pig.  887. 


Fia.  888. 


FiQ.  889. 


Fig.  884.— Male  catlcin  and  separate  flower. 

Fig.  885.— Female  catkin.  Fig.  886.— Female  flower.    Magnified. 

Fig.  887.— Crosa-eectlon  of  ovary.    Magnified. 

Fig.  888.— Ripe  fruit  and  t^fd.    Magnified.     Fig  889.— Embryo.    Magnified. 

Australia  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  Tliey  contain  a  bitter  astrin- 
gent principle  useful  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge. 

Two  genera  only  are  known. 

8aUx  verminalis,  S.  purpurea,  S.  caprcM,  and  other  species  of  the 
Old  World,  are  cultivated  for  basket-making. 
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S,  BdbyUmiea,  the  weeping  willow  of  Persia,  is  well  known  under 
cultivation. 

8,  aJba  and  other  large  species  of  Europe  furnish  a  light  firm  wood, 
much  used  for  manj  purposes. 

Bj  charring  the  wood  a  fine  charcoal  is  obtained,  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
the  species  last  namtxi  is  planted  iu  compact  rows  to  serve  for  hedges 
and  to  break  the  force  of  the  violent  winds. 

Some  of  the  larger  of  our  many  native  species  might  profitably  be 
used  for  their  light  timber,  which  in  some  cases  is  quite  durable. 

Poptdits  Canadensis,  the  Cottonwood  of  North  America,  is  a  very 
large  tree,  whose  white  wood  is  suited  to  many  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

The  "  Lombardy  Poplar,"  a  variety  of  P.  nigra,  and  a  native  prob- 
ably of  Western  and  Northern  Asia,  and  the  Abele  tree  (P.  alba)  of 
Europe,  are  commonly  grown  on  large  grounds. 

Order  CasuarineeB. — Leafless  trees,  with  pendulous  Equisetum-like 
jointed  stems.  Twenty  five  species,  mostly  natives  of  Australia,  are 
known.  Some  of  them  are  large  enough  to  supply  a  valuable  timber 
for  ship-building,  and  many  are  favorites  for  ornamental  purposes*  in 
Australia. 

Order  Myricacesa. — Monoecious  or  dioecious  shrubs,  often  with  a 
glandular  waxy  pubescence.  The  thirty  to  thirty-five  species  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  in  trop- 
ical Asia  and  South  Africa. 

The  berries  of  Myriea  ceri/era,  tlie  Bayberry,  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  and  otlier  species  in  Europe  are  covered  with  a  wax,  which  is 
gathered  and  made  into  candles. 

Order  PlatanaceeB.— The  Plane  Tree  Family.  A  small  group  of 
five  monoecious  trees,  with  the  flowers  in  globose  catkins. 

Plaianus  ocHdentaUs,  the  Phmu  tree,  Buttonwood,  or  Sycamore  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a  large  tree  with  thin  white  bark.  Its 
reddish  wood  is  valuable,  and  should  be  more  used.  A  nearly  related 
species  occurs  in  California  and  two  in  Mexico.  The  flfth,  P.  oriental' 
is,  is  the  only  Old  World  species. 

Order  Betulacesa.— The  Birch  Family.  Monoecious  trees  with 
flowers  in  slender  catkins.  The  species,  forty  or  more  in  number,  are 
found  throughout  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  in  South  America. 

Betula  alba,  of  Northern  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America, 
is  a  useful  species.  Its  wood  is  valuable  for  fuel,  use  in  manufactures, 
and  for  making  into  charcoal.  Its  bark  is  made  into  shoes,  boxes,  etc. ; 
it  is  used  in  tanning;  leather,  and  from  it  by  distillation  an  oil  is  ob- 
tained which  gives  to  Russia  leather  its  peculiar  scent.  The  people  in 
the  hi^li  north  latitudes  also  use  the  cellular  and  starchy  part  of  the 
bark  for  food. 
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The  bark  of  J9.  papyraeea,  of  tbe  Easteni  UnHed  Stetes,  is  used  bj 
tbe  Indians  for  making  tbeir  "  bircb  bark  cano<i8." 

Tbe  wood  of  spedes  of  Alnu$y  tbe  Alders,  is  verj  durable  wken 
placed  under  tbe  ground  or  water.  It  is  also  made  into  wooden  bowls 
and  otber  domestic  utensils,  and  is  in  some  places  grown  for  making 
into  charcoal. 

676.— Cohort  Vm.  Urticales.  Mostly  diclinous  plants, 
with  superior  one-celled  ovary,  and  single  seed  mostly  with 
an  endosperm. 

Order  XTlmaeesB.— Tbe  Elm  Famllj.  Trees  or  shrubs  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  having  mostly  monoclinous  flowers,  and  a  watery 
juice.     About  one  hundred  and  thirty  ppecies  are  known. 

UlmuB  eampestris,  the  common  Elm  of  Europe  and  Western  Siberia, 
is  a  large  tree,  thirty  to  forty  metres  (100  to  180  ft.)  high.  Its  timber  is 
valuable  for  works  under  ground  or  in  water,  and  is  besides  much  used 
by  wheelwrights.     Tbe  tree  is  common  in  American  gardens. 

U,  Americana,  tbe  American  White  Ehn  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  and  now  much  grown  in  Europe,  Is  one  of  our  finest  looking 
trees,  and  deservedly  popular  as  an  ornament  in  large  grounds.  Its 
timber  is  valuable  when  used  entirely  under  water  or  in  the  ground, 
or  wben  kept  continuously  dry  ;  otherwise  it  decays  rapidly. 

U.  fuha,  tbe  Slippery  Elm  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  supplies  a 
valuable  timber,  and  its  mucilaginous  inner  bark  is  used  for  medical 
and  surgical  purposes. 

CeUi$  oeddentalis,  tlie  Hackberry  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a 
lofty  tree  which  furnishes  a  white  hard  timber,  which  is  not,  however, 
very  durable. 

Order  Cannabineao. — This  contains  tbe  two  dicsdoos  herbs,  the 
Hemp  and  the  Hop. 

Cfannabis  sativa,  the  Hemp,  is  a  tall  herb,  two  to  three  metres  (7  to 
10  ft.)  in  heiffbt,  indigenous  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  but  now 
generally  cultivated  in  all  temperate  and  warm  regions.  Under  the 
names  of  gunja,  bhang,  churrua,  JiasehUch,  etc.,  the  natives  of  India  and 
Central  Africa  use  tbe  dried  leaves,  stemt*,  flowers,  and  the  resinous 
matter  which  develops  on  the  plunt.  When  smoked,  or  drank  as  an 
infasion,  these  are  highly  inioxicating.  The  fibre  obtained  from  its 
bark  is  stronj?,  and  much  used  for  cordRge. 

Humulus  LupiUus,  ibe  Hop,  a  native  of  temperate  Europe,  Ana,  and 
North  America,  is  grown  for  its  bitter  principle,  Lupulin,  which  de- 
velops  In  tbe  female  flower  clusters,  and  which  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  etc. 

Order  Moracess. — Tbe  Mulberry  Family.  Trees  or  sbrubs,  con- 
taining a  milky  juice.  The  order  contains  between  800  and  1000  ape- 
xes, and  they  are  for  the  greater  part  natives  of  the  tropics.    Many 
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of  tbem  oontain  an  acrid  poiionoiiB  i^rlnciple,  while  aome  are  nol  only 
innoxioiia,  bat  afford  wbolesome  food. 

Artoc<¥rpU9  inci*a,  the  Bread  Frait  tree,  a  native  of  the  Pacific  It- 
lands,  and  now  common  in  tropical  coontriea,  attains  a  height  of  from 
six  to  nine  metres  (20  to  80  ft).  The  fleehy  receptacle  and  agglomerated 
carpels  form  a  mass  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  This  *'  fruit/'  when 
gathered  a  little  before  it  is  ripe,  and  baked,  looks  and  tastes  much 
like  bread,  and  is  largely  eaten  by  tropical  people.  The  Jack  Frait  of 
India  {A.  integiifoKus)  is  similar,  but  not  so  palatable. 

FUui  Cariea,  the  Fig,  a  native  of  Western  or  Southern  Asia,  haa 

FlSB.  aOO,  91.~-lLLU8TRATI01fB  01*  MOiUOUL 


Fio.  8M. 

Fig.  890.— Fleshy  concave  teceptade  of  Dor$tenia,  boarinc  male  and  female  flowers. 
Pig.  891.— Fleshy  closed  receptacle  of  Jlmit,  eat  verticaliT,  containing  male  flowers 
aboTe  and  female  below. 

Ixjen  cultivated  for  ages.  It  is  now  found  in  all  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical countries.  It  is  growh  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  in  Gall- 
fomia.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  five  to  six  metres  (16  to  20 
ft.),  and  bears  pear-shaped  closed  receptacles  (Fig.  891),  inside  of  which 
are  the  minute  flowf  rs.  The  ripened  and  dried  receptacles  constitute 
the  Figs  of  commerce.  Our  supply  comes  mainly  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin. 

Oakuiodendran  utile  (Brosimum  utile),  a  tall  tree,  twenty-five  metres 
hiffh  (80  ft.),  of  Venezuela,  whose  milky  juice  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  substitute  for  milk,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  ri  semblance.  The  tree 
Ss  hei^ce  called  ^he  Ck)W  Tf^^ 
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Morus  nigra,  the  Molberry  tree  of  Pernn,  is  now  cnltiTated  in  En- 
rope  and  tlie  United  States  for  its  edible  fruit  uiasses.  Its  leases  are 
used  to  feed  to  silkworms,  but  not  to  so  gretA  an  extent  as  those  of 
M.  alba,  tlie  White  Mulberry,  which  has  been  used  frcnu  time  imme- 
morial for  this  purpose  In  China. 

JT.  rubra,  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  bears  valuable 
fruits. 

Sttveral  of  the  trees  of  the  order  yield  Caoutchouc  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  Fietu  elattiea  of  India,  and  CaMlca  eUuUca  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  ;  the  first  named  is  a  common  greenhouse 
plant. 

Gum  Lac  is  a  resinous  exudation  collected  from  an  Indian  species  of 
Ficui,  whose  branches  have  been  punctured  by  an  hemipterous  insect, 
Coccu$  laoca. 

The  wood  of  many  species  is  valuable. 

Bronmum  Ouianensia,  of  Guiana,  produces  the  beautifully  mottled 
and  streaiied  Snakeweed,  much  prizni  by  cabinetmakers,  and  for 
making  bows. 

Madura  aurantiaca,  a  tree  eight  to  fifteen  metres  (25  to  50  it.)  high, 
growing  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  etc.,  supplies  a  very  hard  wood  used  by 
the  Indians  for  making  bows,  hence  one  of  its  names,  *'  Bow. wood." 
Under  the  name  of  Osage  Orange,  it  is  much  used  as  a  hedge  plant. 
Its  wood  yields  a  coloring  matter  used  as  a  dye,  and  from  Jf.  Ufu^oria, 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  dye  known  as  Fustic  is  obtained. 

The  bark  of  many  species  yields  tenacious  fibres ;  thus  from  the 
Paper  Mulberry  (Broussonetia  papyrifera),  a  Chinese  and  Japanese  tree 
eight  to  fifteen  metres  (25  to  50  ft.)  in  height,  the  Chinese  make  paper, 
and  the  Pacific  Islanders  make  cloth.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Sack  tree  {AntiarU  Mcddora)  of  Western  India;  its  bark  is  so 
tenacious  that  after  beating,  it  may  be  removed  in  sections,  which  are 
used  for  sacks  for  carrying  rice,  etc. 

The  Upas  Tree  of  Java  {Antiaris  toxicaria)  is  poisonous,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  as  virulent  as  it  has  been  described.  It  frequently  grows  in 
volcanic  valleys  partially  filled  with  rarbon  dioxide  and  oiher  noxious 
gases,  and  to  this  fact  is  doubtless  due  the  marvellous  stories  told  of  it 
However,  from  its  juice  the  natives  prepare  a  deadly  poison  for  their 
arrows. 

The  Banyan  Tree  {Fievi  Indiea)  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  ad- 
ventitious roots,  which  grow  down  from  its  horizontal  I'ranches,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  extend  its  top  very  greatly.  One  on  the  Neibudda, 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  such  supporting  roots,  covers  an 
area  two  hundred  metres  (650  ft.)  in  diameter. 

Order  Urticacefls. — The  Nettle  Family.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
with  a  limpid  juice ;  they  occur  in  all  climates,  but  mostly  in  the 
tropics.  More  than  five  hundred  species  are  known.  Many  of  the 
species  possess  a  val enable  fibrous  bark.    (Figs.  392-7.) 
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FieS.  802-7.— II.LU8TBATIOK8  OP  USTICA  UBBN8. 


Fio.  SOS. 


Fid.  898. 


Axhrneria  nivea.  tlie  China  Grass  or  Uamie,  a  pereniiial  berbaceoos 
plant,  may  fairly  rival  flux  in  the  fine  and  durable  fibres  it  produces. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Southern  United  States  and  California. 
There  is  still  souie  difficulty  in  separating  the  fibres  from  the  woody 
portions  of  the  plant,  and  this  has  prevent^ni  its  more  extensive  use. 

The  Stinging  Nettles  include  ten  gei.era,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant  are  Urtiea,  which  includes  our  common  species,  and  LeipoHea, 
represented  by  our  Wood  Nettle  ;  to  the  latter  belongs  the  Tree  Nettle, 
L.  ffigas,  of  Australia,  which  reaches  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 
metres  (50  to  180  ft.),  and  whose  sting  is  so  severe  as  to  produce  dan- 
leerous  results. 

677,  —  Cohort 
IX.     Daphnales. 

Mostly  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  mono- 
clinous  flowers  ; 
ovary  superior, 
one-celled,  with  a 
single  seed  con- 
taining no  endo- 
sperm. 

Order  Protea- 
C68B. — A  family  of 
about  1000  species, 
confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere,  and 
occurring  in  greatest 
abundance  in  A  us- 
tralia  and  South 
Africa.  Biany  spe- 
cies, especially  of  Uie 

genus  Banluia,  are  cultivated  in  conservatories, 
ble  timber. 

OrefdUea  rcbuHa,  the  Silk  Oak  of  Australui,  attains  a  height  ot 
twenty-four  to  thirty  metres  (80  to  100  ft.),  with  a  diameter  of  two 
metres  or  more,  and  supplies  valuable  timber. 

KnighHaeatceUa  is  a  valuable  New  Zt  aland  timber  tree  thirty  metres 
(100  ft.)  or  more  in  height. 

LeiiMKfendron  argenteum,  the  Silver  Tree  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  silvery  lanceolate  leaves ;  its  wood  is  much  used  for  fuel. 

Pratea  grandiflora^  the  *'  Wagen-boom  "  of  the  same  region,  is  used 
by  wheelwrights  in  the  manufacture  of  wagon  wheels. 

Order  Xl»agnaceeB. — A  small  order,  of  sixteen  species,  of  treee  or 


Fio.  904.  Fis.  895 

F!k  %H.— Male  flower.    Macnlfled 
Flic.  894.— Dlaipram  of  male  flower. 
Fif^.  894.  ~  Female  flower.    MaRiiifled. 
FIjf.  b95.— Diafijamof  female  flower. 
Fig  896. -Seed.    Magnifled. 
Fig-  3!f7.-i$ection  of  seed.    Magntfl  d. 


Fio.  897 


A  few  furn  sh  vaiua- 
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Bhrabs,  foaiid  mostly  il  ibe  mounuint  of  Southern  AsU.  The  OleaMer 
{Elaagnut  hortensit)  ot  Southern  Europe  is  there  much  planted  for  it8 
odoriferous  flowers ;  it  is  occasionally  plantt<i  in  this  oouutry. 

Shtphe  dia  Canadetui$,  of  the  Northeastern  United  States,  and  & 
argerUta,  the  Buffalo-Berry  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great 
Plains,  are  frequently  cultivated  for  their  acid  fruits,  which  anj  aboui 
sh  large  as  currants. 

Order  Hemandieao,  including  a  few  tropical  trees. 

F108.  396-403.— Illustrations  or  Laurub  KOBiua. 


Fio.  896. 


Fio.  890. 


m/^  (§) 


Fio.  400. 

Fig.  898.— Male  flower.    Magnified. 
Fig,  400.— Femnlc  flou  er.    Magnified. 
Fig.  408.— Diagram  of  female  flower. 


Fig.  401. 


Pio.  401 


Fig.  309.— DiaCTam  of  male  flower. 
Fig.  401.— Section  of  female  flower. 


Order  ThymelssacesB.— Shrubby  plants,  mostly  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Of  the  878  species  we  have  in  the  United  States  but  one 
representative,  viz.,  the  Moose. wood  or  "  Wicopy  "  {Direa  paUutrit),  a 
small  shrub  with  exceedingly  tough  bark. 

Daphne  Meureum,  a  poisonous  shrub  of  Europe,  is  frequently  culti- 
«rated  here  for  its  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

The  bark  of  many  species  is  used  in  their  native  countries  for  making 
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fabrics,  corda^re,  etc.     Lagetta  Untearia,  of  Jamaica,  is  ttid  Laoe-Bark 
Tree,  so  called  on  account  of  its  delicate  inner  bark. 

678.— Cohort  X.  Laurales. — Herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
with  mostly  diclinous  flowers  ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled, 
the  single  seed  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without 
endosperm. 

Order  Lauraceso. — Tbe  Laurel  Family.    Aromatic  trees  and  shrubs 
Figs.  408-5.  ~IiJ.n8TBATioifB  or  Htristica  fraoraks. 


Fis.  408.  Fio.  40& 

Fig.  408.- Fruit,  showinff  eeed  and  tril.  Fig.  404.— Seed  snd  sril. 

Fig.  406.— Seed  cat  vertically,  allowing  embryobelow. 

(rarely  parasitic  herbs)  with  free  stamens,  and  a  pendulous  seed  with- 
out endosperm.  About  1000  species  are  known,  occurring  in  the  trop- 
ical and  temperate  climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

Launu  nobilis,  the  Bay  or  Laurel  of  Southern  Ekirope,  is  a  fine 
spreadinjgtopped  everg^reen  tree,  twelve  to  fifteen  metres  (40  to  50  fl) 
high.     In  ancient  times  its  leaves  were  used  to  crown  heroes,  but  nn  v 
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thej  are  mado  use  of  in  tiavoring  castards,  puddings,  etc.,  and  are  put 
into  boxes  of  figs  to  ^ive  tbem  a  factitious  flavor.    (Figs.  398~40S.) 

UmbeUtUaria  Calif omka  {Tetranthera  Califomiea),  the  Califumia 
Laurel,  resembles  the  preceding,  and  like  it  is  evergreen.  Its  wood  is 
used  in  cabinet-making. 

Per  sea  gratisiima,  a  small  West  Indian  tree,  produces  a  del  ideas 
fruit  called  Avocado-  or  Alligator-Pear. 

Among  the  aromatic  products  are  Cinnamon,  the  bark  of  Cinntt- 
momum  Zeylanieum,  a  small  tree  of  Ceylon ;  Cassia  Bark  and  Cnssia 
buds,  from  G.  Cassia,  of  Ceylon ;  Camphor,  a  gummj  matter  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  C,  CampTwra^  a  tree  of  China  and  Japan ;  Sassafras 
Bark,  from  Sassafras  officinale,  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  wood  of  the  two  last-named  trees  is  valuable  in  cabinet-making, 
as  is  also  that  of  the  Red  Bay  {Persea)  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Nedandra  Rodiei,  the  Gre<>nheart  Tree  of  Guiana,  is  a  large  tr«>e 
furnishing  an  exceedingly  heavy,  dark  colored,  and  durable  timber, 
highly  valued  in  naval  constructions. 

Order  Myristicacesa. — The  Nutmeg  Family.  Aromatic  trees,  with 
monadelphouB  stamens,  and  an  erect  seed  containing  endosperm.  The 
seventy  five  species  are  all  tropical,  and  most  of  them  occur  in  the  In- 
dian region.     They  all  belong  to  the  genus  Myris'iea^ 

Myristiea  fragrans,  the  Nutmeg  Tree  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  at. 
tains  a  height  of  six  to  nine  metres  (20  to  30  ft.) ;  it  bears  a  fleshy  fruit 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  inside  of  this  is  a  large  seed  covered  with  a 
red,  branching  aril  (Figs.  403-4).  The  seed,  deprived  of  it8  integu- 
ments, is  the  nutmeg  of  commerce,  while  the  dried  aril  is  the  Biace, 
both  well  known  condiments. 

Some  of  the  other  species  are  occasionally  used,  but  they  are  much 
less  valuable. 

Order  Monixniaceee. — Aromatic  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  tropics  and 
south  temperate  zone.  About  150  species  are  known.  The  Tasmanian 
"  Sassafras  Tree"  {Atherosperma  moscJiata),  the  Australian  "  Sassafras 
Tree"  (Doryphora  Sassafras),  and  the  New  Zealand  •'Sassafras" 
(Laureha  Norm  Zetandioi),  are  large  trees  thirty  to  forty-five  metres 
(100  to  150  It.)  high,  whose  timber  is  valuable  for  ship-building. 

579._Cohort  XI.  Chenopodiales.  Monoclinous  (rarely 
diclinous)  herbs  or  shrubs ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,  the 
single  seed  containing  endosperm. 

Order  Paronychiees.— A  small  group  of  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
the  flowers  generally  with  both  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  latter,  however, 
rudimentary.  The  order  has  close  affinities  with  Caryophyllace©,  of 
which  it  should  probably  be  considered  a  sub-order. 

Order  Basellacefie.— HerbactH>us,  often  climbing  plants  of  the 
tropics.    One  species  from  South  America  {BaussingauUia  haseOaides) 
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is  cultivated  as  an  ornameutal  climber  under  the  name  of  Madeira 
Vine.  The  starchy  tubers  of  another  8[>ecie?<,  Uducru  tvberasus,  are 
used  in  Peru  as  substitutes  for  the  potato. 

Order  Chenopodiacese. — Herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarelj  trees,  whpse 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous  perianth.  About  500  species,  distributed 
in  all  climates,  are  known.    (Pigs.  406-11.) 

Beta  vulgaris,  the  Common  Beet,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Eiiro|)e. 
The  Sugar  Beet  and  Mnntrel  Wurzel  are  only  varieties  of  the  Common 
Beet;  the  first  is  extensively  cultivated  in  France  for  the  sugar  which 

Figs.  40^10.— Illustrationb  of  Beta  vuloabib. 


Pio.  407. 


Fig.  406. 


Fig.  409. 


Fig.  406. 
Fig.  406.— Flower.    M«<ni»fled. 
Fig.  408.— Section  of  flower.    Magnified. 
Fig.  410.-Seed.    Magiilflid. 


Fig.  410. 


Fig.  407.— Diagram  of  flower. 
Fig.  409.— Three  fraits.    Magnifled. 


is  obtained  from  its  sweet  juice  ;  its  cultivation  in  this  country  is  yet 
in  its  infancy. 

Chenopodium  Quinoa,  a  Peruvian  annual,  is  cultivated  in  Western 
South  America  for  its  nutritiors  seeds,  which  are  ground  into  meal,  and 
used  as  an  article  ot  food. 

(7.  ambrosioides,  Wormseed,  from  tropical  America,  used  somewhat 
in  medicine,  and  other  species  of  the  genus,  have  become  common  weeds 
in  fields  and  gardens. 

dpinaeia  olerarea.  Common  Garden  Spinach,  is  an  Oriental  plant 
much  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb. 
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Order  Amarantaceee.— Herbe,  nrelj  Blirubs,  whose  flowers  bare  a 
scarioas  perianth.  The  order,  which  cuntaius  aboat  500  Bpecies.  is 
moBtly  tropical,  a  few  occurring  in  temperate  climates,  bat  none  at  all 
in  cold  onea 

In  India  some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  their  starchy  seeds, 

which  are  used  for  food. 

Several  species  are  cultivated  with  us  for  their  ornamental  foliage, 

{Aehyranthes)  or    their  colored  inflorescence,  e.g,. 

Cock's  Comb  (CeUma),  Globe  Amaranth  {Ghmphre' 

7ia),  etc. 

Amarantui  retroflexus  and  A.  aUms,  are  common 
weeds  in  fields ;  the  latter,  in  the  prairie  region, 
grows  in  a  globular  form,  and  in  the  autumn  breakfl 
off  at  tlie  root,  and  is  blown  for  miles  across  the 
country.  On  account  of  Ihis  habit  of  growth  it  is  called  the  '*  Tumble 
Weed." 

Order  Polygonaceee. — The  Buckwheat  FV&mily.  Herbs,  shrube,  or 
rarely  trees,  mostly  with  sheathing  stipules  and  knotted-Jointed  stems  ; 
perianth  often  petaloid.  The  600  species  constituting  the  order  are 
mostly  natiyes  of  temperate  regions. 

Fagapyrum  uctUentum,  Buckwheat,  a  native  of  Central  or  Northern 

FnS.  4ia-lfi.— iLLUBTBATIOMfl  OV  FAeOFTXXTM  KSOUUDrTUX. 


Fig.  411.-Sect1oii 
of  seed  of  Chm(q)0' 
dium.    Magnified. 


Fitt.  418. 

Fig.  412.— Flower.    ICagnifled. 
Fig.  414.— Pistil.    MiigSfled. 


Fra.  418. 


Fio.  414.        Fio.  416. 


Fig.  418.— Diagram  of  flower. 
Fig.  415.— Fruit     Magnified. 


Asia,  is  now  extensively  grown  in  Europe  and  America  for  its  nutri- 
tious seeds,  and  for  its  honey-producing  flowers.    (Figs.  41^15.) 

Polygonum  ampTUbium,  var.  terrettre,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  used  in  the  Mississippi  valley  as  a  substitute  for  bark  in  the 
process  of  tannin;;.     It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin. 

Rheum  officinale^  Oriental  Rhubarb,  is  a  native  of  Southeastern 
Asia;  its  roots  constitute  the  officinal  Rhubarb.  Other  species  are 
often  used  as  substitutes. 
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b,  iVutptP/UkUmt  i\  nmtive  of  Western  Ada,  is  toiniriohiy  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  "Pie  Plant,"  its  petioles  are  used  for  the 
pleasant  acid  tliey  contain^ 

Manj  species  are  weeds  of  fields  and  gardens ;  such  are  Smart  weed, 
and  Black  Bindweed  {Pdygonumt  sp.),  Docks  and  Sorrel  {Ruinez,  sp.). 

Order  PhytolaccacesB. — Mostly  tropical  herbs,  sometimes  shrubs 
or  trees,  usually  with  several  free  or  united  carpels.  About  eiglitj 
species  are  known,  most  of  which  are  more  or  1«*88  acrid. 

Phytolacca  decandra,  the  €k>mmon  Pokeweed,  is  our  most  notable 
representatiye.     It  is,  however,  a  doubtful  native. 

Order  If  yctaginaceao. — Mostly  tropical  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with 
opposite  leaves  and  tumid  joints  ;  flowers  gamophyllous.  About 
200  species  are  known.  Tho  roots  of  jnany  of  the  species  are  purgative 
or  emetic. 

Abrania,  of  several  species.  MirabUis,  sp.,  the  Pour  O'clock,  or 
Marvel  of  Peru,  and  some  others,  are  cultivated  as  ornaments. 

IL  GAMOPETALl^.— Plants  whose  flowers  generally 
have  both  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  connately  united. 

680.— Cohort  XTT.  LamialeB.  Plants  with  zygomorphie 
flowers,  superior  ovaries,  indehiscent  fruits,  with  the  seeds, 
solitary  in  the  two  to  four  cells. 

Order  Labiatae.— The  Mint  Family.  Aromatic  herbs  or  shrubs,, 
with  four-angled  stems  and  opposite  leaves.  The  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  2500,  are  abundant  in  temperate  and  warm  climates,, 
bat  are  rare  in  cool  regions.  We  have  about  200  native  species  in 
North  America.    (Figs.  416-18.) 

Considering  the  sis^  of  the  order,  it  ranks  low  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  aromatic  herbapre  lias  led  to  the  use  of  many  species 
as  domestic  remedies,  few  of  which,  however,  are  really  valuable. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  species  yielding  minor  products  which 
are  of  some  value. 

HffuapuM  offldnaiU,  Hyssop,  a  small  shrub  of  Southern  Eurojie,  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  domestic  medicine. 

Hedcama  ptdeffiaides,  American  Pennyroyal,  is  an  c»fficinal  herb. 

Lavandula  vera.  Lavender,  is  a  shrubby  plant  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  as  a  domestic  perfume.  Oil 
.  of  Lavender  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 

MentTia  piperita^  Peppermint,  introduced  from  Europe,  yields  Oil 
of  Peppermint  by  distillation.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  Southern 
Michigan  and  New  York. 

Marruldum  tvlgare.  White  Horehound,  of  Europe,  is  commonly 
fbund  in  gardens;  its  dried  herbage  1s^ officinal. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Rosemary,  Thymus  vulgaris,  Tliyiiie,  and  Sal- 
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via  officinale.  Garden  Sage,  are  small  Soutb  £uro|>eati  shraba.  now 
to  be  found  in  all  gardens. 

Catnip,  Balm,  Horsemint,  and  many  others  are  used  lutire  or  lees  as 
family  medicines,  for  which  purpose  thej  are  well  suited,  being  barm- 
less  and  feebly  operative. 

Several  tropical  species  of  Salvia  are  grown  as  ornaments,  as  are  also 
CoUus  and  PeriUa,  from  Southeastern  Asia. 

Order  Verbenaceeo.— The  Vervain  Family.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  usually  not  aromatic,  with  mostly  four-angled  stems.  The 
species  number  about  700,  and  are  chiefly  tropical.  They  generally 
possess  a  bitter  and  astringent  principle. 

With  us  the  order  is  esteemed  principally  for  its  ornamental  value. 

FlOS.  41<^18.— ILLOBTBATIOIIB  OF  LaBIATJB. 


Fici.  416.  Fici.  417.  Fie.  418. 

Fig.  416.— Flower  of  Lamium,  eide  view. 

Fig.  417.— Vertical  section  of  flower.    Magnified. 

Fig.  418.— Diagram  ul  flower. 

Beciides  the  several  South  American  species  of  Verbena  in  oommon  cnl- 
tivatioD,  the  so-called  Ijemon  Verbena  (Lippia  eitroidara)  from  Chili, 
and  tbe  ppecies  of  Lantana  from  tropi<»iI  America,  there  are  to  be 
found  in  conservatories  many  showy  species  of  Clei'odeTidrqn,  from  Asia. 

Teetona  grandis,  the  Teak  Tree  of  India,  is  a  gigantic  tree  whose 
yellowish  durable  wood  is  much  used  in  ship-building.  It  is  said  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Limnoria  terebrans  when  exposed  in  sea- water. 

Vitex  littaraliSt  of  New  Zealand,  and  other  species,  growing  in  the 
Indo-Australian  re^on,  are  large  and  valuable  timber  tn.'es. 

Order  Myoporiness. — Mostly  Australian  shrubs,  of  no  value. 

681.— Cohort  XTTT.  Fersonales.  Plants  with  zygomor- 
phic  flowers,  superior  ovaries,  and  dehiscent  many-soeded 
fruits.  " 
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Order  Aoanthacen. — The  Acanthus  Fmmilj.  Herbd,  mottly  of 
the  tropics,  nambering  abont  1500  species.  Thirtj-five  or  forty  species 
occur  in  North  America,  mostly,  however,  in  the  South  and  West. 
Some  of  the  exotic  species  are  grown  in  conservatories,  e.^.,  JiuHHa 
Thunbergia,  etc 

Order  Pedaliacese. — Herbs  with  glandular  hairs.  The  most  im- 
portant species  are  the  Asiatic  Saamum  Indieum  and  8,  orieniale, 
whose  seeds  yield  an  oil  much  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics. 

Martynia  probosddia,  the  Unicom  Plant  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  is  notable  for  its  two-hooked  fruits. 

Order  Big^oniacesB.— Mostly  woody  plants,  numbering  about  500 
species,  and  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  tropics.    Many  are  cul- 

Fie«.  419-2S.— iLLUflTRATioifB  OP  ScBOPHijLABiACBJB  iSerop^ularia^  sp.). 
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Fig.  410. -Flower.    Magnified. 
F!g.  4».-PifltU.    Magniiied. 
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Fljg;.  4t0.— Section  of  flower. 
Diagram  of  flower. 


Fig.  4JI0.-S 

Fig.  4ai.-; 


tivated  for  their  fine  flowers  among  these  are  the  species  of  Bignonia  ; 
Tecoma,  etc. 

Catalpa  bignonicides,  the  Common  Catalpa  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  is  a  fine  tree  for  shade  and  ornament.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be 
very  durable.    C.  speeiosa  is  much  hardier  than  the  precedin^ir- 

Ore$eentia  Cujete,  the  Calabash  Tree  of  tropical  America,  produces  a 
large  pulpy  fruit  whose  hard  rind  is  used  as  a  water- vessel. 

Order  Qeeneracess. — Mostly  tropical  plants,  represented  by  Aehi- 
menes.  Gloxinia,  Oesnera,  etc.,  cultivated  in  conservatories. 

Order  OoliimfllliaoeaR.— Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  tropical 
America. 

Order  Lentibolariaceed.  —  The  Bladderwort  Family.  Mostlv 
aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  of  temperste  nnd  warm  regions,  interesting  on 
account  of  the  inject  mtdiing  bla4ders  of  the  a<^uatic  species.     (Fof 
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Uie  ptrClcufan  u  to  PinifuiciUa,  see  Darwin's  "Inteetivorau*  PlanU," 
pp,  86(^-894.  and  for  Utrieularia,  pp.  395-444.) 

Order  Qrobanchaoeas.  —  Leafless  parasitic  herbs,  numbering  150 
^>ecies,  widely  distributed.  We  have  about  a  dosen  native  species  in 
tlie  United  States. 

Order  Scrophulariaoen.— The  Figwort  Family.  Herbs  or  shmbs, 
rarely  trees,  with  two-celled  ovaries  and  central  placente.  The 
species,  of  which  there  are  about  2000,  are  foond  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  extending  in  both  hemispheres  to  the  limits  of  vegetation. 
Many  of  the  species  contain  an  acrid  poisonous  principle.  (Figs.  419-dSL) 

Digitalu  purpurea^  the  Foxglove,  a  small  plant  of  Eorope,  affcnrds 
the  drug  Digitalis,  which  is  offldnaL 

Many  species  are  cultivated  for  their  fine  flowers  ;  among  these  are 
the  Snapdragon  (ArUvrrMnum),  Monkey  Flower  (Mimulwt),  MauraTi- 
dia,  Pentitemon,  Veronica,  Calceolaria,  etc,  etc 

Patdownia  imperiaUt,  a  small  tree  of  Japan,  is  planted  in  the 
Soathem  States. 

Verboieum  Thapnu,  the  Common  Mullein,  is  a  weed  introduced  from 
Europe. 

682.'-Cohort  XIV.  FolemonialeB.  Plants  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  regular  flowers,  stamens  isomerons  with  the 
corolla  lobes,  and  ovary  superior. 

Order  861anaee8B.~The  Nightshade  Family.  Herbaceous  or  woody 
plants  with  a  watery  juico  ;  ovary  two-celled,  many  ovuled.  This 
large  order  of  from  1200  to  1500  species,  which  are  chiefly  tropica],  is 
pervaded  by  a  more  or  less  poisonous  principle.    (Figs.  428-7.) 

There  are,  however,  a  few  valuable  food  plants. 

JSdanum  tuberotum,  the  Potato,  is  a  native  of  America  from  Mexico 
to  Chili,  and  a  variety  of  it  (var.  horeaJU)  even  occurs  in  New  Mexico. 
Tbe  potato  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1586,  but  for 
nearly  a  century  from  the  latter  date  it  was  little  used.  It  is  now, 
however,  grown  extensively  in  nearly  all  countries.  In  its  wild  state 
its  tubers  are  not  more  than  two  to  three  centimetres  in  diameter,  but 
by  culture  and  selection  they  have  l>een  Increased  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  in  bulk. 

Solanum  Mehngena,  the  Egg  Plant,  of  South  America,  is  now  grown 
with  us  for  its  eg^-shaped  edible  fruits. 

Lycopersictim  ehcnlentum,  ilie  Tomato,  of  South  America,  is  grown 
in  most  warm  and  temperate  countries  for  its  wholesome  fruits. 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  the  Winter  Cherry  or  Strawberry  Tomato,  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  is  grown  in  our  gardens  for  its  edible  froli,  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  inflated  calyx.  Our  native  spedes  of  this  genus 
called  commonly  Gropnd  Cherries,  are  valuable  for  food, 
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Cofpmoum  annuwn,  of  Soatli  America,  and  other  species  of  the  genu8» 

FlOB.  4S8-7.— iLLUflTBATIOHS  OF  SoLAHACBJii. 


Vn.  4M. 


Fie4S6. 


Fig.  488.  FuK  4M. 

Fig.  438.— Flowering  »tem  of  Potato. 

Fig.  494.— Flower  of  Bittersweet.    Afagnifled. 

Fig.  4S5.— Diagram  of  Potato  flower. 

Fig  4M.— Calyx  and  pistil  of  Potato.    Magoifled. 

Fig.  427.-SecUon  of  seed  of  Bittersweet.    Magnified. 

bear   exceedingly  pungent    pods,  known  as  Peppers.     The   ground 
podB  constitate  the  Cayenne  Pepper  of  commerce. 
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Atropa  Belladonna,  the  Deadlj  Ni^liUbmde,  ffyascynmus  niger, 
Heobftne,  and  Datura  Stramonium,  tbe  Thorn  Apple,  all  of  the  Old 
World,  Bupplj  powerful  narcotic  medicines.  That  from  the  first,  un- 
der the  name  of  Belladonna,  is  much  used  by  oculists  to  dilate  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye. 

NicoHana  Tabaeum,  Tobacco,  a  South  American  herb,  was  cultivated 
bj  the  American  aborigines  long  before  the  advent  of  Europeana  It 
was  taken  to  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  England  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  later.  It  is  now  extensively 
cultivated  in  many  countries,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
used  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  Two  or  three  other 
species  are  also  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  ornamental  plants  of  the  order  are  species  of  Ceitrum  and 
Datura,  from  South  America  and  Mexico  ;  Lydum,  from  Europe ; 
Petunia,  from  South  America,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Thorn  Apple  mentioned  above,  and  the  Black  Nightshade  (80- 
lanum  nigrttm)  are  common  as  weeds.  The  little  black  berries  of  the 
latter  are  made  into  pies  and  other  pastry  in  the  Mississippi  VHlley. 

Order  ConvolvxQacesB.— Herbaceous  climbers,  rarely  shrubs,  often 
with  a  milky  juice;  ovary  of  1-5  cells,  each  2-,  rarely  1-4,  ovuled. 
About  800  species  are  known,  distributed  mostly  in  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  regions.     They  generally  possess  an  acnd  principle. 

The  Common  Momln^-Glory  (/ponuxa  purpurea)  and  one  or  two  near 
relatives,  all  from  tropical  America,  are  familiar  ornamental  climbers. 

Jpomaa  Batatas,  the  Sweet  Potato  of  India,  has  loug  been  cultivated 
in  many  warm  and  temperate  climates  for  its  nutritious  roots. 

The  purgative  drug  Jalap  is  derived  from  the  root  of  a  Mexican 
plant  IpomcM  purga. 

Convolvulus  Scnmmonia,  of  Western  Asia,  yields  the  drug  Scammony, 
and  from  the  wood  of  C.  Seoparius,  a  shrubby  species  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  Oil  of  Rhodium  is  extracted. 

Cuseuta,  the  parasitic  Dodder,  includes  many  species. 

Order  Borraginacesd. — The  Borage  Family.  Usually  hispid  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  a  four-parted  ovary,  each  part  one-ovuled.  The 
1200  species  are  diatributed  throughout  the  world,  although  they  are 
most  numerous  In  Southern  Europe  and  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
Many  of  the  species  possess  a  mucilaprinoiis  property  useful  in  making 
cooling  drinks,  and  the  roots  of  some  contain  purple  or  brown  dyes. 

Anchusa  tinctoria,  of  the  South  of  Europe,  is  grown  in  France  and 
Germany  for  its  roots,  which  yield  the  red  dye  called  Alkanet. 

Among  the  commonly  cultivated  ornamental  plants  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  palustris)  of  Europe  and  the  Helio- 
trope (Hdiotropium  Peruvianum)  of  Peru.  There  are  several  native 
and  introduced  species  which  are  vile  weeds. 

Order  Hydrophyllacece.— A  small  order  of  mostly  American  herbs, 
closely  related  to  the  preceding. 
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Speciee  of  NemaphOa,  PhaeeUa,  WkUkxma,  etc.,  are  caltivated  in 
flower  gardens. 

Order  Folemoniaceao.— Mostly  herbs  of  North  America  and  North- 
em  Asia,  nnuiberihg  al}oat  150  species. 

Species  of  PMox,  GiUa,  Pokmonium,  OobcBa,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in 
flower  gardens. 

683— Cohort  XV.  GtontianaleB.  Plants  with  opposite 
leaves,  regular  flowers,  superior  ovary,  and  the  stamens  usu- 
ally as  many  as  the  corolla  lobes  and  alternate  with  them. 

Order  OentianaceaB. — ^The  Gentian  Family.  Annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  a  watery  juice ;  ovary  generally  one-celled,  with  many 
ovules.  The  species,  of  which  there  are  about  500,  are  found  mostly 
in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  They  possess  a  bitter  principle,  which 
has  been  employed  in  medicine.  We  have  many  very  pretty  wild 
ppecies. 

Order  Loganiaceas. — Woody  plants  almost  entirely  of  the  tropics, 
with  two-celled  ovaries.  About  850  species  are  known  ;  they  contain 
a  bitter  principle  which  is  often  exceedingly  poisonous. 

8irychno9  nux-vomiea  is  a  small  tree  of  India,  bearing  an  orange-like 
frnit  containing  numerous  large  fiattish  seeds  (2  cm.  in  diameter). 
These  seeds  constitute  the  poisonous  drug,  Nux  Vomica ;  they  con- 
tain two  alkaloids  to  which  their  activity  is  due,  via.  Strychnia 
(C,i  H«  Nt  O,)  and  Brucia  (C„  H„  N,  O4  +  4  H,  O).  The  ordinary 
form  of  the  first  as  found  in  Uie  shops  is  a  Sulphate  of  Strychnia. 

8,  toxtfera,  a  tree  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  yields 
from  its  bark  and  young  wood  the  famous  poison  known  as  Curare, 
Urari,  Oarari,  Woorara,  etc 

S.  Tieute,  a  Javanese  climber,  furnishes  the  virulent  Upas  Tieut^ 
or  Tjettek  with  which  the  natives  poison  their  arrows. 

Order  ABdepiadacess.— The  Milkweed  Family.  Woody  or  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  a  milky  juice ;  ovaries  two,  distinct,  but  with  a 
single  common  stigma;  pollen  agglutinated  into  masses  (pollinia). 
This  large  order  of  about  1800  species  is  chiefly  tropical,  being  abun- 
dantly  represented  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  milky  juice  con- 
tains Cauutchonc,  and  usually  acrid  and  poisonous  principles.  But  few 
of  the  species  are  of  sufficient  economic  importance  to  demand  notice. 
Many  have  a  local  reputation  as  domestic  medicine&     (Figs.  428-82.) 

Some  are  favorites  in  the  flower  garden  or  conservatory,  «.^.,  the  Wax 
Plant  of  India  {Haya  camosa),  species  of  Ceropegia,  Stephanotis,  Peru 
ploca,  etc.  The  South  African  Stapelias  resemble  CacH,  being  fleshy 
and  leafless 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers  in  this  order  has  recently  been 
shown  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  insects  in  the 
process  of  pollination. 
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Order  Apocynacen.  — The  Dogbane  Familj.  Woodj  or  herba- 
ceous plants,  generally  with  a  milky  juice  ;  ovaries  two,  distinct  or  co- 
hering, the  style  always  single ;  pollen  granular.  In  this  order  of 
about  900  species  there  is  very  generally  present  a  dni8iic  purgative  or 
poisonous  principle.  Most  of  the  species  are  tropical,  a  few  only  ex- 
tending into  temperate  climates. 
The  milky  juice  of  several  species  produces  Caoutchouc  when  evapo- 

rated,    and     that 
Fiefl.  428-^2.— IU.U8TBATIOH8  OP  AS0LSPIA9.  ffom  a  few  species 

of  Couma,  Taber- 
ncemoniana,  etc, 
in  northern  South 
America  is  used 
for  food. 

Tanghiniavens- 
nifera,  a  tree  of 
Madagascar,  pro- 
duces a  fruit 
whose  seed  ie  the 
exceedingly  viru- 
lent Ordeal  Poison 
or  Tanghin. 

Some  of  the 
trees  of  the  order 
furnish  timber, 
which  is  of  con- 
siderable local 
value. 

Our  native  spe- 
cies  of  Apoeynum 
(viz.,  A.eatihMi^ 
um  and  A,  andro- 
9(BmifoUum)  pos- 
sess a  tough  fib. 
reus  bark  which 
was  used  by  the 
Indians  for  mak- 
ing cordage,  nets, 
etc. 
Among  the  cul- 
tivated plants  are  Nerium  Oleander,  the  Oleander  from  the  Levant, 
an  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  with  poisonous  wood,  bark  und  foli- 
age :  Vinea,  sp.  Periwinkle  or,  as  it  is  erroneously  called.  Trailing 
Myrtle ;  EehUes,  AUamanda,  etc 
Order  Salvadoracess.— A  few  shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics. 
Order  OleaceeB.— The  Olive  Family.    Woody  or  rarely  herbaceous 


Fici.  481. 


Fio.  48S. 


Fig.  488.- Flower,  with  perianth  reflezed.    Magnified. 
Fig.  420.— Stamen,  with  its  hood.    Magnified. 
Ftg.  480.— Ojnoecium  with  pollen-maspes  aiihering  to  the 
fltiffma ;  two  separated  pollen-maaees  al  ihe  aide.    Magnified, 
rig.  481.— I>1agram  of  flower. 
Fig.  482.--Sc^.    Magnified. 
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plantfl  ovaries  two-celled,  each  cell  with  one  to  tLree  ovules  ;  stamens 
two.  The  species,  280  in  number,  are  distributed  widelj  over  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions. 

OUa  Evrapaat  the  Olive,  probably  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  is  now 
extensivelj  cultivated  in  all  warm  temperate  climates.  It  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  and  produces  a  bluish  oily  drupe,  from  wLich  bj 
pressure  Olive  Oil  or  Sweet  Oil  is  obtained.  The  wood  of  the  Olive 
Tree  is  very  hard  and  is  used  in  turnery  and  cabinet-making. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  the  Ash  Tree  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  is  a 
large  tree,  yielding  a  white,  hard,  tough  and  elastic  timber,  highly 
prised  in  the  manufacture  of  implements,  in  turnery,  coach-making, 
etc.    The  tree  is  frequently  planted  in  the  United  States. 

F,  Americana,  The  American  White  Ash  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  attaining  frequently  a  height  of 
thirty  metres  (100  feet)  or  more.  Its  timber  resembles  that  ol  the  Ash 
of  Europe,  but  is  even  more  valuable. 

F.  Oregana,  of  Oregon  and  Northern  California,  furnishes  a  timber 
much  like  that  of  the  White  Ash. 

F,  Mmbuc\foiia,  the  Black  Ash  of  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
is  a  large  tree  usually  found  in  moist  situations  ;  the  annual  lajers  of 
its  wood  easily  separate  into  thin  strips  admirably  suited  to  make  into 
barrel  hoops,  baskets,  etc.  Other  native  species  also  supply  more  or 
less  valuable  timber. 

In  Jamaica  a  specit-s  of  Linociera  produces  a  very  hard,  fragrant  and 
excellent  timber  known  as  Jamaica  Rosewood.  A  species  of  Notelaa, 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  yields  a  hard  timber  called  Iron- wood,  much 
used  in  making  ship-blocks,  and  for  other  purposes  where  hardness  is 
required.  Several  genera  afford  ornamental  plantB,  e.g.,  Jasminum,  of 
many  species.  Jessamine  ;  Syringa,  the  Lilac;  Ligustrum,  the  Privet; 
OhionarUhuB,  the  Fringe  Tree  ;  Forsythia,  etc 

684.— Cohort  XVI.  Ebenalee. — Shrubs  or  trees  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  regular  flowers,  and  superior  ovary  ;  ovules 
usually  solitary  in  the  two  to  many  cells  ;  stamens  generally 
alternate  with  the  corolla  lobes. 

Order  Btyracacess.—Plants  with  a  watery  Juice  and  monodinous 
flowers.  There  are  about  220  species  in  the  order,  found  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Styrax  officinale,  of  the  Levant,  yields  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
Gum  Storax,  and  from  8.  benzoin  of  the  Malay  Islands,  (ium  Benzoin  is 
similarly  obtained. 

A  few  species  affotd  dyes,  but  none  are  widely  used. 

Ealesia  te  raptera,  the  Silver-Bell  or  Snow-Drop  Tree  of  the  South- 
em  United  States,  is  a  highly  ornamental  shrub. 

Ord«r  Bbenaceas.— The  Ebony  Family.     Plants  with  a  watery 
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Jaice,  and  mostly  diclinous  flowers.  About  250  species  are  kuown  in 
this  order,  the  greater  part  occurring  within  the  tropica. 

Dioapyros  reticulcUa,  a  large  tree  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  produces 
the  best  of  the  timber  known  as  Ebony.  Ebony  is  also  derived  from 
2>.  Ebenum  and  D,  meianoxylon  of  Ceylon,  and  i>.  EbenasUr  of  the 
Calcutta  region. 

1).  hirnUa,  of  Ceylon,  produces  the  beautiful  "  Calamander  Wood," 
which  is  variegated  with  brown  and  yellow  stripes. 

D.  Kaki,  a  Chinese  and  Japanese  tree,  bears  plum-like  fruits  which 
are  delicious.     In  our  markets  they  are  known  as  Chinese  Dates. 

JD,  Virffinianaf  the  Persimmon  of  the  Southern  United  States,  pro- 
duces fruits  similar  to  the  last,  but  astringeut  and  inedible  until  after 
being  frosted.  Doubtless  under  culture  this  fruit  might  be  made  to 
equal  the  preceding. 

Order  Sapotaceas. — ^Plants  with  a  milky  juice  and  monoclinous 
flowers.  A  tropical  order  of  about  800  species,  a  few  of  which  extend 
into  temperate  regions. 

Jsonandra  guita,  a  large  tree  of  the  Malay  Islands  and  Borneo,  is  the 
source  of  the  Qutta  Percha  of  commerce.  The  milky  juice  is  collected 
and  evaporated,  and  then  constitutes  the  crude  Gutta  Percba. 

ChryaophyUum  Cainito,  the  Star  Apple,  Archa*  sapota,  the  Sapodilla 
Plum,  and  Archas  mammosa,  the  Marmalade,  are  West  Indian  trees, 
which  bear  delicious  pulpy  fruits. 

Bama  butyraeea  and  B.  iatifolia,  both  of  India,  and  B.  Parkii,  of 
tropical  Africa,  are  called  Butter  Trees,  on  account  of  the  butter- like 
fatty  substance  obtained  from  their  seeds  by  pre^^sure. 

We  have  eight  species  within  the  United  States,  found  mostly  along 
our  Southern  coast.     Two  species  of  Bumelia  reach  the  Ohio  River. 

686.-— Cohort  XVII.  Frimulales.  —  Plants  with  mostly 
alternate  leaves,  regular  flowers,  and  superior  one-celled 
ovaries  ;  stamens  generally  opposite  to  the  corolla  lobes. 

Order  MyrsinacesB.— Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  of  the  tropica.  Three 
or  four  species  barely  reach  the  southern  part  of  Florida. 

Order  PrimulacesB.— The  Primrose  Family.  Herbs  mostly  with 
radical  leaves  ;  placenta  central,  free  and  globose;  ovules  many,  fixed 
by  their  ventral  face.  Species  250,  mostly  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.    (Figs.  483-5.) 

The  order  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  ornamental  plants. 

Primula  xulgaris,  the  Primrose,  and  P.  c«rM,  the  Cowslip,  are  com- 
mon English  plants,  often  referred  to  in  poetry. 

P.  8inerm8,  the  Chinese  Primrose,  and  P.  Auricula,  the  Auricula 
from  Southern  Europe,  are  common  in  gardens  and  green-houses. 

Cyclamen,  Dodecatheon,  and  Lysimaehia  contain  fine  ornamental 
■pedes. 
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AnagaUU  arvenns  is  a  little  weed  from  Europe. 

Order  Plantaginacead.— The  Plantain  Familj.  Herbs,  mostly  with 
radical  leaves  ;  placenta  central,  not  free  ;  ovules  usually  many,  fixed 
by  their  yentnil  face.  This  anomalous  order  appears  to  be  more  at 
home  in  this  Cohort  than  anywhere  else.  It  disagrees  with  the  charac- 
ters g^ven  for  the  Cohort  in  its  ovary  bein^  Tor  the  most  part  two-celled. 

FiQS.  488-^.— Illustrations  ov  Axagallis  abybnsib. 


Fm.  484. 


Fig.  488. 


Fio.  485. 


Fig.  488.— Section  of  yoant;  flower-bnd.  /,  calyx  ;  e,  corolla  ;  a,  stamens  ;  JT,  pis- 
til ;  8^  placenta.  B.  gynoeciam  farther  adTsnced.  (7,  gynoecium  ready  for  fertiliza- 
tion.   D,  yonng  fruit.    (After  Sachs.) 

Fig.  484.— R>pe  fniit.    Hagn  fled. 

Fig.  485.— Dehiscent  fruit.    Hai^ifled.    ff,  seeds. 

Otherwise  its  agreement  is  so  marked  as  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  a 
group  of  degraded  Prim u1  ales.  The  species  number  about  fifty,  and 
are  fonnd  in  all  temperate  regions. 

Piantago  me^oTt  the  common  Plantain,  is  found  everywhere  in  door- 
yards. 

Order  PlumbaginaceaB.— Herbs  or  barely  woody  plants,  with 
leavee  radical  or  cauline  ;  ovary  one-celled,  one-ovuled.  About  200 
species  are  known,  distributed  throaghout  temperate  climates. 
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Anuria  wdgaris.  Thrift,  of  Europe,  is  caltlvated  in  flower-gardenfl. 
Plumbago;  several  Soatk  African  and  East  Indian  species,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  conservatories. 

686.'-Ck>hort  XVm.  Erioalee.  —  Plants  with  regular 
flowers,  and  superior  two  to  many>celled  oyaries  ;  stamens  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  corolla  lobes,  hypogynous  or 
epipetalous. 

Order  Lennoaoees.— Califomian  and  Mexican  leafless  root-parasitea. 

Order  Diapenaiacess.— Low  plants  (six  to  eight  species)  of  North 
America  and  Eastern  Asia,  of  much  botanical,  but  no  economic  Intereat. 

Order  Ericacees.—The  Heuth  Familj.  Mostly  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  a  few  herbs,  with  usually  alternate,  simple,  and  entire  leaTes  ; 
ovary  mostly  five-celled,  with  placentn  in  the  axis ;  anthers  opening 
by  a  terminal  pore,  rarely  by  a  lateral  slit ;  polleu  grains  compound, 
rarely  simple. 

Under  these  characters  are  included  aboat  1700  species,  which  are 
often  regarded  as  constituting  five  orders,  viz.,  Ericinese,  Epacridess, 
Pyrolinen,  Monotroi>e»,  and  Vacciniee,  here  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
orders. While,  however,  there  are  considerable  differences  between 
the  plants  here  brought  together,  they  are  not  important  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  many  evident  resemblances.  The  relationship  sub- 
sisting between  the  suborders  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 


/ 


VACCINIEiB. 
;7  (Qyary  inferior.) 


EPACRIDBiB< 
Htamens  epipetal- ' 
ous  or  hypogyn- 
ous ;    anthers 
with  a  slit. 


PYROLINEiB. 
(Choripetalous.) 


-ERIClNEiB- 
Qamopetalous ; 
ovary  superior; 
stamens  hypogyn- 
ous ;  anthers 
with  a  pore ;  poi- 
len  {Trains  com- 
pound. 


MONOTROPE-S 


j  Choripetalous;  anthers  with  a ) 
i  slit ;  pollen  grains  simple.      ( 
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The  EiidneflB  mre  doabtless  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  central  or  main 
ffroap,  from  which  the  others  have  diverged.  Iii  the  diagram  the  dis- 
tingaishing  characters  which  are  given  for  Ericinee  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  for  tlie  order,  and  under  each  of  tbe  other  sub-orders  are 
given  the  exceptional  characters,  or  more  properly,  the  modifications  of 
the  original  ordinal  characters. 


About  1000  species  of  shrubs,  many 
FiM.  486-0.— Illubtbations  or  Sbxoa  cniEBKA. 


Sub'Order  JEiHcinece, 

evergreen.  Many  are 
of  great  beauty,  and  are 
extensively  grown  as 
ornaments ;  others  are 
good-sized  trees,  and 
furnish  valuable  tim- 
ber.   (Figs.  436-9.) 

Arbtttus  MemieHi, 
the  Madrona  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  an  ever- 
green tree  twenty- four 
to  thirty  metres  (80  to 
100  ft.)  in  height.  Its 
hard  wood  is  useful  in 
furniture-making. 

Arct09taphylos  pun- 
gens  and  A.  glauca  are 
large  evergreen  shrubs 
of  California,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Man- 
zanita.  The  heavy, 
dark-colored,  and  fine- 
grained wood  is  used  in 
turnery  and  furniture- 
making.  The  berries 
are  eaten  by  grizzly 
bears. 

A,      Uva-urti,     the 
Bearberry  of  the  colder 
portions      of       North 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  bears  bitter  and  astringent  leaves,  which 
are  ofiBcinal. 

CaUuna  vulgaris,  the  Common  Heath  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
is  a  low,  straggling  evergreen  under-shrub.  Its  stems  are  made  into 
brooms,  and  its  flowers  afibrd  an  abundance  of  excellent  honey.  It 
occurs  in  a  few  scattered  localities  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  northward,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  really  indigenous 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


Via.  487. 


Fio.  48a 


Fig.  489. 


Fig.  436.— Flowering  fltem. 

Fig.  487.— Section  of  flower.    Magnified. 

Fig.  488.— Diagram  of  flower. 

Fig.  439.— Section  of  ovary.    Magnifled. 
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Bjngaa  repenn,  tlie  Majflower  or  TrailiDg  ArbiitoB,  is  a  low  trailing 
plant  with  a  woodj  stem,  foand  chiefly  io  New  England  and  adjacent 
redone.  Its  roee-colored  fra^ntint  flowers,  which  appear  in  earlj 
spring,  are  much  sought  for. 

Erieck.  This  large  genus,  including  400  or  more  species,  is  distrib- 
uted  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  Northern  and  Southern  Africa, 
reaching  its  maximum  in  the  latter  region.  None  are  found  in 
America.    Many  species  are  grown  in  conservatories. 

OattUheria  proeumben$,  Wlntergreen  or  Checkerberrj,  has  aromatic  . 
fruit  and  foliage.     From  the  latter  an  officinal  oil  is  distilled. 

Kalmia,  A  frenus  of  beautiful  plants  with  curious  flowers ;  each 
stamen  when  the  flower  opens  is  bent  backward,  and  its  antber  is 
hidden  in  a  sac  in  the  corolla  ;  somewhat  later  the  anthers  escape  from 
the  sacs  and  the  pollen  is  ejected,  lliis  mechanism  has  probabl  j  to 
do  with  the  process  of  cross-fertilization  through  the  agency  of  insects. 
Some  of  our  native  species  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous  to  domestic 
animals.  e.g,,  K.  angmtifoUa,  the  Sheep  Laurel  or  Lambkill. 

RJiododendron.  This  genus  is  now  made  to  include  the  Azaleas  aa 
well  as  the  true  Rhododendrons.  Some  species  become  lar;;e  trees  {R. 
arboreum  of  the  Himalayas),  while  mauy  are  highly  prized  as  oma. 
mental  shrubi*.  The  Great  Laurel  {R.  maximum),  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  large  evergreen  leathery  leaves,  grows  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. H.  Caiawbiense  and  its  hybrids  with  R,  arboreum  are  extensive- 
ly  planted  for  ornaments.  R.  Indiea  is  the  Azalea  of  the  florists  ;  it 
has  many  varieties. 

Sub-Order  JEpaerideaf^—Ahoni  820  species  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  often  with  a  Heath-like  appearance ;  natives  of  Australia  and 
many  of  the  Pacific  islands ;  only  one  species  is  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Many  species  are  grown  in  conservatories,  e.g.,  EpacriB,  Leucopo^ 
gon,  DracophyUum,  etc. 

Sub-Order  -PyroWn€«B.— Perennial  herbs,  about  twenty  spedes, 
all  of  the  North  Temperate  Zona  They  are  of  but  little  account 
economically  or  otherwise.  ChvmaphUa  macuUUa,  Pip8issewa  or 
Prince's  Pine,  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  medicine.  The  dried 
leaves  constitute  the  officinal  drug  Chimaphila. 

The  anomalous  genus  ( lethra^  including  twenty.fi ve  BX)ecies  of  shrubs 
and  trees  (American  and  Asiatic)  is  sometimes  placed  in  this  sub-order 
on  account  of  its  choripetalous  corolla;  it  appears,  however,  to  prop- 
erly  fall  into  the  Ericinese,  in  either  the  tribe  AndromedesB  or  Rho- 
doree. 

Sub'Order  Manotrapece* — Small  herbs,  parasitic  or  sapro- 
phytic,  destitute  of  chlorophyll ;  their  leaves  are  reduced  to  mere 
bracts,  and  their  flowers  and  seeds  show  still  further  degradation.  Ten 
or  twelve  species  are  known,  distributed  throughout  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
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MonotTopa  uniflara,  Indian  Pipe,  is  common  thronghout  nearly  all 
North  America.     It  appears  to  be  saprophytic. 

8areode9  tanguinea  is  the  interesting  Snow  Plant,  which  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Monntains  of  California  slioots  up  its  flesh-red  stem 
and  flowers  in  early  spring,  soon  after  the  snow  melts. 

Sub'Order  Faccin^ecB.— Shrabbj  plants,  mostly  of  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere.  Species,  820.  The  thick  adherent  calyx-tabe  of  the 
flower  often  becomes  fleshy  and  edible  in  fruit.     (FijJTs.  440-41.) 

Oayltissacia  lesinosa,  a  low  shrub  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  pro- 
duces the  Black  Huckleberries  of  the  markets. 

Vacdnium  Penntyltanicum,  the  Early  Blueberry,  or  Blue  Huckle- 
berry, and  F.  vaeillanSf  the  Low  or  Late  Blueberry,  are  common  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States. 

F.  eorymbo9um,i\\eSwtLm^  Blueberry,  is  also  common  in  the  Eastern 
United    States.        Be- 

sides  these,  other  spe-      Fim.  440-41.— Illubtrationb  of  YAoounuM  Mtk- 
cies     furnish      edible  ™^^•• 

fruits  which  are  some- 
times found  in  the  mar- 
kets. F.  MyHiUus  oc- 
curs with  us  only  in  the 
Hocky  and  Sitrra  Ne- 
vada  Mountains. 

F  Oxyeoccui,  the 
Small  Cranberry  of  the 
Northeastern  United 
States,   and  the  much 

larger  var.  macroear.  p,,,  ^^  Fm.4iL 

pan,   or    Large    Cran-      pig.  440.-PIower.    MiKxiifled. 
berry,    which    extends      Fig.  441.— Section  of  flower.    Magnified, 
much    further    south, 

are  valuable  for  their  acid  fruits.     The  variety  is  extensively  culti- 
vated  from  Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin. 

687.— Cohort  XTX.  Campanales.  Plants  with  flowers 
mostly  zygomorphic  ;  ovary  inferior,  two-  to  six-celled  (rarely 
one-celled) ;  ovules  usually  many  in  each  cell. 

Order  Campanulacesd.— Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  usually  with  alter- 
nate  leaves  and  a  milky  juice;  ovary  two- to  many-celled.  The  1000 
species  which  compose  this  order  were  until  recently  divided  between 
the  two  orders  Lobeliacefle  and  Campanulacea;,  which  are  here  merged 
into  one.  The  order  as  now  constituted  is  represented  in  all  reg^ions, 
but  most  abundantly  in  temperjtte  ones.  All  postiess  more  or  less 
Hcridity,  which  in  some  casen  l^ecomes  a  dangerous  poison. 

Lobdpt  inJkUa  and  L.  ttyphilitica  of  the  Eastern  United  States  have 
been  used  in  medicine ;  now  principally  used  by  quacks. 
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L.  eardinaUi,  the  Cardinal  Flower,  of  the  Eastern  United  Statea. 
and  several  foreign  epedes,  are  showy  plants  in  the  flower-garden. 

Campanula  medium,  Ganterbory  Bells,  and  other  European  species, 
are  in  oommon  coltivation. 

Order  Ooodeniftce».— Mostly  Australian,  herbaceous  plants,  num- 
bering about  200  species,  of  but  little  economic  value. 

Order  StylidiaoesB.— Curious  herbs,  about  100  in  number,  mostly 
Australian.     Species  of  StyUdium  are  grown  in  conservatories. 

688.— Cohort  XX.  Asterales*  Plants  with  actinomorphic 
or  zygomorphic  flowers ;  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla  and 
isomerous  with  its  lobes ;  ovar j  inferior,  one-celled,  one- 
ovuled  (rarely  two-  to  three-celled).  Calyx  limb  often  greatly 
reduced,  forming  a  pappus,  sometimes  wanting. 

Order  Oomposites.— The  Sunflower  Family.  Herbs,  •hrubs,  or 
rarely  trees;  anthers  united  to  each  other;  ovary,  one-celled,  contain- 
ing  a  single  erect  seed  destitute  of  endosperm.  In  this  immense 
family  of  fully  10,000  species,  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  small  flowers  are  gathered  into  compact  heads,  which  them> 
selves  often  resemble  single  flowers.  Many  of  the  species  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  are  greatly  admired  as  ornaments,  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  despite  the  great  sise  of  the  order,  there  are  but  few 
plants  which  are  otherwise  of  any  considerable  use  to  man.  Many  are 
troublesome  weeds. 

In  Bentham  and  Hooker's  *'  Qenera  Plantarum,"  the  766  genera  ars 
arranged  under  thirteen  tribes,  ad  given  below. 

Tribe  1.    Cichoriacece  —Flowers  all  ligulate ;  juice  milky. 

Ciehorium  Intybiti,  Chicory,  of  Europe,  is  much  cultivated  in  France 
and  Germany.  Its  roots  are  used  to  adulterate  coflee.  C.  EndMa^  of 
India,  is  the  Endive,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  salad  plant. 

Laetuca  satica,  the  Garden  Lettuce,  is  probably  a  native  of  Asia. 
The  dried  juice  of  L,  virosa,  of  Europe,  constitutes  the  narcotic  drug 
Lactucarium. 

Taraxacum  Den»4eoniSf  the  Common  Dandelion,  is  used  somewhat 
in  medicine.    (Figa  442-^5.) 

Tragopogon  parrifoliu$.  Salsify,  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  for  its 
edible  root. 

Tribe  2.  MutiHacece.— Flowers  usually  bifld,  i,e.,  two-lipped. 
We  have  but  one  representative,  Chaptalia  tomentOBa,  in  Southeaotem 
United  States.     They  abound  in  tropical  America. 

Tribe  3.    Cfynaroidece.— Flowers  all  tubular. 
Oyna^a  Scolymus,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  is  the  Arti- 
choke, grown  for  the  thick  scales  of  its  flower  lieads,  which  are  edible. 
Carihamu$  tinetofia,  a  Chinese  annual,  is  grown  in  gardens  for  Its 
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red  flowers,  which  are  gathered  and  dried,  coDstitutlng  the  dje  Saf- 
flower. 

CerUaurea  odorata  and  C.  moMhata,  from  Asia,  and  other  European 
and  American  Rpecies,  are  cnltivated  in  flower  irardens. 

CnicuB  includes  our  Thistles,  most  of   which  are  weeds  in  fields. 

Pius  443  &.--1llu(»tratiom8  or  Taraxacum  Dbms-liomu. 


Fio.444. 


P^o.  44«. 


Fio.  443. 


Fi«.  445. 


Fig.  44S.— flead  of  flowers,  with  a  bud  on  the  right,  a  closed  fruiting  hemd  on  the 
left,  and  two  leaves. 
Big.  448.— Flowff     Magnifi<>d.  Fig.  444.— Receptacle  and  fmlU. 

Fig.  445.— Fiuit.    Mai(niflcd. 

Carvenns,  the  so-called  Canada  Thistle,  is  in  reality  an  Old  World 
species.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  weeds  to  eradicate  on 
account  of  its  underground  stems,  which  are  tenacious  of  life. 
C  laneedfUui,  the  Common  Thistle,  is  another  introduced  species. 
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C.  pumilfM,  the  Pasture  Tliidtle,  and  C.  Jiorridulvt,  the  Yellow  Thietle, 
are  indigenous. 

Tribe  4»  A  refoiideof, — Flowen  partly  tubular  (fomiinir  a  oentral 
disiL),  and  parily  ligulate  ((uriuiug  rajrs  to  tbe  bead).  Natives  of 
Africa  and  Australia. 

Tribe  5,  CfUtnil ulaceie. — Similar  to  the  preceding.  Natives 
mostly  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Tribe  0.  SneciOMiffcce.— Heads  mostly  with  disk  and  ray  flow, 
era. 

Arnica  montana,  a  perennial  of  Europe  and  Siberia»from  wliich  the 
officinal  Arnica  flowers  and  roots  are  derived. 

Seneeio  scandena,  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  cultivated  as  a  bouse 
plant  under  tbe  name  of  German  Ivy. 

Many  other  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated— «.</. .  tbe  so^oalled 
Cinerarias,  Cacalia,  Farfugium,  etc  Some  of  tbe  species  are  common 
weeds. 

Bed/ordia  mlicina^  a  native  of  Tasmania,  attains  a  height  of  four  to 
five  metres  (15  ft.).  Its  wood  is  hard,  and  is  much  prized  for  cabinet 
work  on  account  of  its  beautiful  grain. 

Tribe  7.  Antiiefnideoe.—liiaidB  mostly  with  disk  and  ray  flow, 
ers. 

Artemiiia  Ab$int7Uum,  the  Common  Wormwood  of  Europe,  is  cul- 
tivated  in  old  gardens  as  a  domestic  remedy.  In  Europe  an  aU*oliollc 
extract  called  Al)siutbe  is  Uf^ed  as  an  intoxicating  tieverage.  Some 
Bpecies  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  tall  shrubs,  and  are  called 
Sage  Brush.     They  furnish  a  valuable  fuel. 

AntltemU  ndbilU,  Chamomile,  and  Tunacelitm  vulgare.  Tansy,  of 
Europe,  are  well  known  domestic  herbs. 

ChryBanilumum  roseum,  from  Persia,  C,  Indicnm,  from  Cliina,  and 
C.  coronarium,  from  North  Africa,  are  the  originals  of  the  Clirysanthe- 
mums  so  coiumon  in  flower-gardens. 

C.  Leucautliemum,  the  Ox  Eye  Daisy,  is  a  most  difficult  weed  to  eradi- 
cate. 

Tribe  8»  Helenioi«f«€P.— Heads  mostly  with  diak  and  ray  flowers. 

To  this  lielong  the  so-called  French  or  African  Marigolds,  Tagetes,  of 
several  species,  cultivated  in  flower  gardens.  They  are  in  reality  na- 
tives of  tropifal  America. 

Tribe  9.  HeliatUhoidece.^He&ds  mostly  with  disk  and  ray 
flowers. 

DfUdia  tariahilis  and  one  or  two  other  species  from  Mexico,  are  the 
original  forms  of  the  Dahlias  of  the  flower-gardens. 

Zinnia  elegant,  of  Mexico,  is  the  well  known  Zinnia  of  the  gardens 

Oorettpsis,  of  several  Arkansas  and  Texas  species,  are  grown  under 
the  name  of  Calliopsis. 

ITelianthuB  annnun,  the  Connnon  Sunflower,  is  a  native  of  the  Texan 
and  Mexican  regions.    Aside  from  its  ornanieptal  use,  its  oily  seeds  are 
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valuable  for  faiteuiog  pooltrj,  and  the  dried  atems  are  good  for  fuel. 
In  RuBtfia  a  yaluable  oil  is  obtained  from  tbe  seeds. 

H.  tubero$us,  tbe  so-called  Jerusalem  or  Brazilian  Artichoke,  is 
much  grown  for  its  potato-like  tubers,  whicb  are  fed  to  cattle  and  swine. 
It  is  probablj  derived  from  ff.  dDro/iieoideSf  of  tbe  Mississippi  Valley, 
bj  long  cultivation.  Tbe  name  "  Jerusalem  '  Articboke  is  a  corruption 
of  tbe  Italian  Oirtuole—i.e.,  sunflower. 

Among  tbe  weeds  are  tbe  Ragweeds  {Ambr<ma\  Cockleburs  (Xan- 
thium),  Spanisli  Needles  (Bideru). 

Stiphium  tudniatum  is  the  Compass  Plant  of  tbe  Mississippi  Valley. 

FieS.  446-50.— lUiUSTBATIONP  OP  BUPATOBIXrM. 


Fie.446. 


({ 
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Fi«.  447. 


Fi«.  448. 


Fiir.  446.— Head  of  flowen. 
Piff.  448. -Flower.    Mafrnifled. 
Fig.  460.— Pistil.    Manned. 


Fie.  440.  Fio.  460. 

Fig.  447.— Diagram  of  flower. 

Fig.  440.— Section  of  flower.    Magnifled. 


Its  large  erect  pinnately  lobed  leaves  twist  upon  their  petioles  so  as  to 
present  one  surface  of  the  blade  to  the  east  and  tbe  other  to  tbe  west, 
the  two  edges  being  upon  tbe  meridian.     (Fig.  134,  p.  157.) 

Tribe  10*  IntUoidece. — Heads  mostly  witb  disk  and  ray  flowers. 

Hdipterum  MdngUsiit  of  Australia,  is  one  of  tbe  "  Everlasting  flow- 
ers," cultivated  under  the  name  of  Rbodanthe,  and  used  for  winter 
bouquets. 
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EeUehrytum,  sp.,  is  also  caltiyated  for  tbe  same  porpose. 

Inula  Hdenium,  Elecampane,  of  Europe,  is  caltivatod  in  gardens  for 
ito  medicinal  root. 

Tribe  11.  A8ier&ide€e.^Ue9AB  mostly  with  disk  and  raj  flowers. 

Aside  from  oar  native  spi^ies  of  Aster  aud  JSolidago  (Golden  Rods), 
whichareornamental,  ^etfifp^e7iiMt,  the  Euf^Ii^h  Daisy,  and  CalUt 
tephut  ChinennSf  the  China  Aster,  are  common  iu  flower-j^^ardens. 

Orinddia  robtuia  and  other  species  are  imporuiit  as  famishing  in 
the  alcoholic  infosion  of  their  leaves  a  care  for  the  poisoning  bj  Poison 
Ivy. 

Olearia  argophylla,  the  Musk  Tree  of  Tasmania,  attains  a  height  of 
six  metres  (20  ft.)  aud  a  diameter  of  thirty  cm.  (1  ft.).  Its  wood  \b  hard, 
and  is  used  iu  turnery  and  in  the  manufactare  of  agricultural  imp]e> 
ments. 

0.  fwffwracea  and  several  other  New  Zealand  spedes  are  eqoalJj 
valuable. 

Tribe  12.  EupatariacecB.—Flovren  all  tubular.  (Figs.  446-50 ) 

Species  of  Eupatorium  are  used  as  domestic  medicines.  Several  of 
the  species  are  ornamental. 

Jiikania  seandens,  a  native  climber,  is  cultivated  for  ornament. 

The  native  hpecies  of  Liatris,  Biasing  Star,  are  also  quite  oma. 
mental. 

Tribe  13,   Vertiouiacew. — Floxters  all  tabular. 

The  species  of  Vemariia,  known  by  the  name  of  Iron-weed,  are  com- 
mon weeds  on  low  grounds. 

Order  Calyceracess.— A  few  South  American  herbs  resembling 
CompositflD,  but  with  the  ovule  pendulous. 

Order  Dipsacese. — Herbs,  with  distinct  anthers  and  pendulous 
seeds,  which  contain  endosperm.  Species  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
mostly  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

Dipsaeus  FuUonum,  Fuller's  Teasel,  of  Europe,  is  jrrown  for  its  hard- 
bracted  ripe  heads,  wliich  are  used  by  fullers  in  dressing  woolen  cloth. 

ScabioM  contains  many  ornamental  species. 

Order.  Valerianacess. — Herbs,  with  distinct  anthers,  and  three- 
celled,  but  (by  absorption)  one-seeded  ovary  ;  seed  without  endosperm. 
Species  about  three  hundred,  mostly  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  of  Europe,  has  a  thickish  root,  which,  in  the 
dried  state,  is  the  officinal  Valerian. 

689.— €k>hort  XXI.  BubialOB.  Plants  with  actinomorph- 
ic  or  zygomorphic  flowers  ;  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla 
and  isomerous  with  its  lobes  ;  ovary  inferior,  two-  to  many- 
celled,  each  cell  with  one  to  many  ovules.  Calyx  never 
pappose. 

Order  KubiaceeB. — Herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  ;  flowers  generally  reir- 
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olar  (actinomorpliic) ;  leayes  with  stipules.  A  large  order  of  over  4000 
species,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  inhabit  tropical  countries.  It  is 
divided  into  twentj-five  tribes,  many  of  which  differ  so  greatly  from 
each  other  that  thej  have  been  regarded  as  orders  bj  some  botanists. 

The  most  common  representatives  of  this  order  in  the  United  States 
are  the  species  of  OaUum  (Bedstraw  or  Cleavers),  MUcheila  (Partridge 
Berry),  and  Howtonia  (Bluets). 

Cephalantlius  oceiderUalis,  the  Button  Bush  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  a  tall  shrub  bearing  glossy  green  leaves  and  spherical  heads 
of  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  our 
ornamental  shrubs. 

Pindcneya  pubem,  a  small  tree  of  the  Southeastern  United  States,  is 
known  as  Georgia  Bark,  or  Fever  Tree,  on  account  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  its  bark. 

CincJwna^  of  several  spedes.  This  South  American  genus  contains 
thirty  or  more  species  of  trees ;  several  of  these,  as  C,  officinatti,  C.  eoH' 

FlOS.  461-6.— IlXUBTBATIOHS  OF  COITBA  AHABXCA.     Alls  MAttimFIBD. 


)( 


Vraw461.  Fie.  «S.  Fi«.  468.  Pie.  464.  Fio.  466. 


Fig.  461.— Berry.  V\^.  458.-Seed  ;  ventral  face. 

Fig.  468.— S«ed ;  dorasl  face.  Fig.  454.— TransyerM  sectton  of  seed. 

Fig.  466.— Donal  face  of  seed,  cut  away  to  show  embryo. 

9aya,  C,  ntecirtibra,  etc.,  all  natives  of  the  Andean  regions  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  New  Granada,  furnish  the  drug  known  as  Peruvian 
Bark.  This  bark  contains  two  important  alkaloids,  viz.  :  Cinchonia 
(Co  H,4  N,  O),  and  Quinia  (C,«  H,4  N,  O,  +  3  H,  O) ;  the  latter  as  a 
sulphate  is  the  exceedingly  valuable  medicine,  Quinia  Sulphate,  or 
Quinine.  Cinchona  trees  are  now  cultivated  in  India,  Java,  Mauritius, 
and  Jamaica. 

CepTuUlis  Ipecacuanha,  a  Femishrubby  plant  of  Brazil,  supplies  from 
its  roots  the  well-known  emetic  Ipecacuanha. 

Coffea  Arabiea,  the  Coffee  Tree,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  is  a  small- 
sized  evergreen  tree,  bearing  clusters  of  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  opposite  glossy  leaves.  The  red  berries  are  about  as  large  as 
cherries,  and  each  contains  two  plano-convex  seeds,  the  coffee  seeds  of 
commerce  (Figs.  451-5).  The  Coffee  tree  was  introduced  into  Arabia 
from  four  to  five  centuries  ago,  and  into  Java,  by  the  Dutch,  about 
two  centuries  ago.    It  has  since  been  taken  to  Brazil  and  other  pr:n 
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of  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  India,  and  many  of 
the  Padfio  islands.  Although  originally  from  the  same  species,  the 
Ck>ffee  trees  now  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  world  prodace  seeds 
varying  mach  in  size,  color,  and  quality;  thus  in  *' Mocha/'  from 
Arahia  and  Abyssinia,  the  seeds  are  small,  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  and 
when  roasted  prodace  an  Infusion  of  a  most  delicious  quality  ;  in  **  Java 
coffees  "  the  seeds  are  larger,  of  a  paler  yellow  color,  and  of  scarcely  in- 
ferior quality  to  the  preceding  ;  the  coffees  of  Ceylon,  West  Indies,  and 
Brazil  (the  latter  particularly  known  as  *' Rio ")  have  seeds  of  vary- 
ing mzes,  and  of  a  bluish  or  greenish-gray  color,  and  their  iufusions 
are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  varieties. 

Rvbia  tinetoria,  a  perennial  herb,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  is  the  Madder  Plant,  now  grown  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  its  roots,  which  yield  the  red  dye  known  as  Madder.  The 
plant  has  whorled  leaves  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  some  species 
of  Oalium. 

Among  the  ornamental  plants  of  the  order  are  many  species  of  Gdr- 
denia  from  China  and  Africa,  Ixora,  Porilandia,  Bauvardia,  etc 

Order  CaprifoliacesB. — Mostly  woody  plants,  with  generally  zygc 
morphic  flowers  and  stipulate  leaves.  This  small  family  of  two  hun- 
dred species  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  A  dras- 
tic and  purgative  principle  is  common  in  the  plants  of  the  order,  but 
none  of  the  species  are  of  much  importance  in  medicine.  Many  species 
are  ornamental — e.g.^  those  of  Londcera,  the  Honeysuckles ;  Symphort- 
carpus,  the  Snowberries ;  BUj  villa,  the  Bush-Honeysuckles,  one  spe- 
cies from  Japan  called  Weigelia ;  Vibumum,  the  Snowball,  etc,  etc 

Sambucus,  the  Elder,  has  edible  berries,  which  are  much  used  for 
making  into  pies,  preserves,  jellies,  wine,  etc.,  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

m.  CHORIPETAL^(PoLTPETAL^  of  authors).  Plants 
whose  flowers  generally  have  both  cal}^  and  corolla,  the  lat- 
ter of  separate  petals. 

690.— Cohort  XXn.  Uinbellales. — ^Flowers  usually  actin- 
omorphic ;  ovary  inferior,  one-  to  many-celled ;  ovules  soli- 
tary, pendulous ;  seeds  with  endosperm. 

Order  Comacesa. — The  Dogwood  Family.  Shrubs  or  trees,  rarely 
herbs,  with  mostly  opposite  simple  leaves ;  fruit  a  berry  or  drupe.  A 
small  order  of  about  seventy-five  species,  mostly  of  the  north  temperate 
zone. 

Several  native  and  European  species  of  Gomus  are  cultivated  as  oma^' 
mental  shrubs. 

Aucuba  Japonica,  from  Japan,  is  a  fine  shrub  of  the  flower-gardens. 

The  wood  Of  Comusflorida,  the  Flowering  Dogwood  of  the  Eastern 
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Fies.  4S6-aO.— Illubtbations  or  FaEmouLux  TULaABB. 
All  Masmifud. 


United  States,  is  bard  and  fiDe-gnuned,  and  is  sometimea  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Boxwood. 

The. wood  of  Nyssa  mttUiflara,  the  Sour  Gum,  Tupelo,  or  Peppridge 
tree  of  the  Elastem  United  States,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  split,  and 
is  much  used  for  making  bubs  for  wagon  wbeels. 

Order  Araliacess. — Shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  with  mostly  al- 
ternate compound  leaves  ;  fruit  usually  a  berry  or  drupe.  Species  340, 
mostly  tropical. 

Some  of  the  species  of  ^ra^k»  are  ornamental — e.g.,  A.  spinoM  and 
A.  racfmosa,  of  the 
Eastern  and  South- 
ern United  States. 

Hedera  Helix,  the 
English  Ivy  of  Eu- 
rope  and  Western 
Asia,  is  a  well- 
known  ornamental 
climber. 

Araiia  quinquefo- 
lia.  Ginseng,  is  com- 
mon in  many  parts 
of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Its 
root  is  officinal. 

Araiia  papyrife- 
ra,  a  small  tree  of 
China,  is  the  source 
'  of  the  Chinese  Rice 
paper ;  for  tbis  pur- 
pose the  pith  is  cut 
into  thin  sheets  and 
then  pressed  flat. 

Order  Umbellif- 
ersB. — Herbs,  rarely 
shrubs  or  trees,  wiib 
alternate  and  usual- 
ly much  dissected  leaves ;  fruit  dry  and  iudehiscent.  Species  1300, 
found  most  abundantly  in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  although  occur- 
ring  in  nearly  all  countries.  Many  contain  an  acrid  poisonous  princi- 
ple, and  the  plants  of  tbe  order  may  usually  be  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion. In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  fruits  are  aromatic 
and  innoxious,  and  the  gre«>n  parts  acrid  and  poisonous.    (Figs.  456-60.) 

Tbe  Parsnip  {Haatinaca  scUiva)  and  tbe  Carrot  (Daueus  Carota), 
both  natives  of  Europe,  are  valuable  and  well-known  food  plants. 
In  tbeir  wild  state  they  are  poisonous. 

Apium  groMoUjM,  Celery,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  deservedly  popular 


Fig.  456. 


Fro.  407. 


Fig.  458. 

Fig.  466.— Flower. 

Fig.  488.— Flower  diHgram. 

Fig.  460.— Section  of  seed. 


Fio.  450. 


Fig.  460. 


Fig.  457.— Secrion  of  flower. 
Fig.  450.-Ripe  fruit. 
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as  a  salad.  The  p<^BODoas  herbage,  when  d^rired  of  its  green  color  hf 
covering  with  t^rtli,  is  rendered  wholeHome. 

Amoog  the  aromatic  and  inediciual  prodacts  may  be  mentioned  Cara- 
way, Coriander,  Cummin,  Fennel  (Fomicvium  vulgare).  Dill,  ADaseed, 
etc 

Ferula  As^tfoUida  is  a  tall  growing  plant  of  Tbibet  and  the  western 
parts  of  Asia.  The  dried  and  hardened  milky  juice  of  the  root  is  the 
nauseous  smelling  Gum  Asafoetida.  It  is  said  that  tlie  Persians  hold 
it  in  high  esteem  as  a  condiment.  G  um  Ammuniacu  ui ,  G  um  Galban urn. 
Gum  Opopanax,and  some  other  gum  rrsins  are  similar  strong  smelling 
products  of  other  plants  of  the  same  region. 

Conium  maetUatumt  P<4son  Hemlock,  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  is  Tirulently  poisonous.  It  is  sap* 
posed  to  be  the  Hemlock  used  by  the  Greeks  to  poison  their  criminals 
and  other  offenders. 

Cicuta  maeulata,  Water  Hemlock,  and  uSthusa  Cynapium,  Fool's 
Parsley,  are  two  common  poisonous  plants,  the  first  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  the  second  introduced  from  Europe. 

Monma  edtUis,  of  the  Madeiras,  is  a  low  tree,  and  in  Australia  spe* 
dee  of  Xanthona,  Traehymene,  Astrolrichia,  etc^  are  shrubs  or  sniall 
trees. 

691.— €k)hort  XXIII.  Fiooidales.  Flowers  usually  actin- 
omorphic ;  ovary  mostly  inferior,  one-  to  many-celled ;  pla- 
centae parietal,  basilar  or  axile ;  seeds  with  or  without  endo- 
sperm. 

Order  Ficoidess.— Mostly  herbs,  often  with  fleshy  leaves.  8ped60 
450,  mostly  tropical,  represenU^d  in  the  United  States  by  the  Carpet- 
weed  (MbUugo  vertieillaUi). 

Mesembryanthemum  erysUMnum,  the  Ice  Plant,  is  commonly  culti- 
vated as  a  curiosity. 

Order  Cactaceas.— The  Cactus  Family.  Succulent  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  often  spiny,  and  generally  leafless.  About  1000  species  are 
enumerated,  all  American  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  and  mostly 
tropical.  Several  of  the  species  nre  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  having  long  since  escaped  from  cultivatiou. 

Many  of  tlie  species  are  grown  in  conservatories  for  tlieir  fine  flow 
era,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  curious  shapes.  Certus  grandi' 
flortu,  the  Night  Blooming  Cereus ;  Opuntia  wlgari$,  the  common 
Prickly  Pear ;  0.  coeHneUifera,  and  others,  are  common.  The  lasu 
named  is  fed  upon  by  the  Cochineal  Insect,  from  which  the  dye  Carmine 
is  derived. 

The  fleshy  fruits  of  some  species  are  edible. 

602.— Cohort  XXIV.  PassifloraleB.— Flowers  usually  ac- 
tLnomorphic;  ovary  usually  inferior,  syncarpous,  one-celled. 
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with  parietal  placentae  (sometimes  three  or  triors  celled  by 
the  produced  placentae). 

Order  Datiflcaceao. — A  curioas  order  of  four  species,  one  of  which, 
Dat%9ca  glomerata,  occurs  in  California. 

Order  BegoiaiaceeD.— A  tropical  order  of  a50  species  of  herbs,  mostl  j 
Fxos.  461-6.— Illustrations  or  Cucumis  Mslo. 


Fig.  461. 


Fia.4a8. 


Fia.468. 


Fie.  404. 


Fig.  401.— Male  flower,  Tertical  section. 

FfR.  402.— Female  flower,  Tertlcal  Kc-tfon.      Fig.  408.— Andnednm.    Magnified. 

Fig.  404.— Diagram  of  male  flower.  Fig.  466.— Diagram  of  female  flower. 

American,  represented  in  green-houses  and  coDservatories  bjr  many 
species  of  the  principal  genus  Begonia — e,g,,  B,  Rex,  B.  EvanHanat  B, 
fuefisioideSt  etc 

Order  Cucurbitaceea.~The  Qourd  Family.  Herbs  or  undershrubs 
with  climbing  or  trailing  stems  and  diclinous  flowers ;  placentae  pio^ 
dnced  to  the  axis  of  the  ovary  and  revolute.  Species  470,  mostly 
tropical.    (Figs.  461-d.) 
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CucurbUa  maxima,  the  large  Winter  Squash;  C.  temtcoM,  the  Crook- 
necked  Squash  j  aod  C.  Pepo,  the  Pumpkin,  are  well  known  in  cultiTa. 
tion.  Their  nativity  is  unlsnown.  According;  to  Dr.  Gray,  the  Pump- 
kin was  "cultivated  as  now  along  with  Indian  Com  by  the  North 
American  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  whites." 

Cucumu  Mdo,  the  Musk-Melon,  and  C.  tatiwu,  the  Cucumber,  are 
doubtless  natives  of  India. 

CUruUui  9ulgari$,  the  Watermelon,  is  a  native  of  India. 

The  dried  flesh  and  seeds  of  dtrvUmt  Colocynihis,  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  region,  constitutes  the  poisonous  drug  Colocynth. 

Lctgenaria  mUgaris,  the  common  Gourd,  a  native  of  Asia  and  AMca, 
is  cultivated  for  its  fruits,  which  are  made  into  bottles,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc. 

Luffa  JBgyptica,  the  Towel  Gourd  of  Ejrypt,  is  now  grown  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Southern  United  States.  Its  fruit  is  somewhat 
larger  than  a  Cucumlier,  and  is  very  fibrous  internally  ;  its  rind  and 
seeds  are  removed,  and  the  fibrous  portion  used  as  a  bath  sponge. 

EMnoeysHs  Idbaia,  the  Wild  Cucumber  or  Balsam  Apple  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  is  a  rapidly  growing  climber,  valuable  for  ar- 
bors, scrolls,  etc. 

Order Paasifloracess.— The PassionFlower Family.  Trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  mostly  of  the  tropics.  Species  250,  represented  in  the  South- 
em  United  States  by  four  or  five  species  of  Pat&iflora,  and  in  conserv- 
atories by  magnificent  climbers  of  the  same  genus  from  South  America. 

Carica  papaya,  the  Papaw  of  tropical  America,  is  a  small  tree,  bear- 
ing large  edible  fruits. 

Order  Tumeracess.— Tropical  herbs  and  shmbs. 

Order  Loaaacese. — Herbs  of  warm  climates,  mostly  American. 

Order  Samydacese.—Trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropica. 

693.  Cohort  XXV.— Myrtales.  Flowers  mostly  actino- 
morphic ;  ovary  usually  inferior,  syncarpous ;  placentse  in  the 
axis  (or  apical,  rarely  basal) ;  leaves  simple,  and  usually  entire. 

Order  OnagracesB.— Herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  about  800  species,  of 
temperate  climates,  represented  in  the  United  States  by  species  of  Epi- 
Idbium,  (Ehioihera,  and  other  genera.  In  conservatories,  many  species 
of  FuehHa  aro  cultivated  for  their  beautiful  flowers.  They  are  natives 
of  Mexico  and  Soutli  America. 

Trapa  natans,  a  curious  aquatic  plant  of  Central  snd  Southern 
Europe,  is  called  Water  Chestnut,  and  its  large  nut-like  homed  fruits 
are  nutritious.  T.  UspinoM,  of  Northern  India,  and  21  bicarm$,  of 
China,  are  extensively  used  for  food  in  their  native  countries. 

Order  Lythraoess. — Herbs,  shnibs,  and  trees,  mostly  of  the  tropics. 
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Species,  250,  represented  io  the  United  States  by  a  few  small  herbs  of 
the  genera  Lj/t/irum,  Cuplua,  etc. 

Latosonia  inermis,  a  sbrab  of  Western  Asia,  has  long  been  in  colti- 
▼ation  in  Egypt  and  tbe  adjacent  countries.  From  its  leaves  this  cos- 
metic  Honna  or  Kbenna,  so  much  used  for  coloring  the  bair  and  nails, 
is  made. 

Punica  granatum,  the  Pomegranate  of  India,  is  a  busby  tree,  six  to 
nine  metres  high  (20-30  feet),  bearing  deciduous  leaves,  and  ydlowish 
fruits  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  Tbe  pulpy  interior  of  tbe  latter  is 
prized  for  making  cooling  drinks ;  from  it  a  wine  is  also  made.  Pome- 
granates have  long  been  grown  in  the  countries  about  tbe  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  are  now  cnltiyated  in  tbe  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Lagersircsmia  regina,  the  Jarool  or  Bloodwood  tree  of  India,  is  bigbly 
valued  for  its  blood-red  wood,  which,  being  exceedingly  durable  in 
water,  is  much  used  in  shipbuilding. 

L.  Indiea,  a  common  green-house  shrub  from  India,is  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Crape  Myrtle. 

Simneratia  (Mda,  an  Indian  tree,  yields  a  most  valuable  fuel. 

Physocalymma  floribunda,  tbe  Tulip  tree  of  Brazil,  yields  a  fine 
wood  much  used  for  inlaying. 

Order  Melastoxnaceee. — Trees,  shrubs,  and  a  few  herbs,  of  the 
tropics.  Species,  1800.  We  have  in  tbe  United  States  but  one  genus, 
Bhexia,  represented  by  half  a  dozen  species.  A  few  are  cultivated  in 
green-bouses. 

Order  MyrtaceeB. — Tbe  Myrtle  Familf.  Trees  and  shrubs  (rarely 
herbs),  witb  mostly  opposite  glandular-dotted  leaves ;  stamens,  many. 
A  large  and  very  difficult  order  of  1800  or  more  species,  which  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  tbe  tropics  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Many  of  the  species  yield  excellent  fruits. 

Piidium  pomiferum  and  P.  pyriferum^  of  tbe  West  Indies,  and  P. 
Caltleyanum,  of  Brazil,  bear  apple-  or  pear-shaped  fruits  called  Guavas, 
highly  esteemed  for  dessert,  and  for  preserving.  All  are  now  exten- 
sively grown  in  tropical  climates. 

Eugenia  md'accensiB,  tbe  Malay  Apple,  and  B.  JcmhoB^  tbe  Rose 
Apple,  both  of  the  East  Indies,  furnish  important  fruits  to  the  people 
of  tbe  far  East. 

E.  pimenta,  a  West  Indian  tree,  is  tbere  cultivated  for  its  berries, 
which  are  gathered  and  dried  before  ripening,  constituting  the  Pimento 
or  Allspice  of  commerce. 

E.  aramatica,  tbe  Clove  Tree  of  the  Moluccas,  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  tbe  East  and  West  Indies,  is  prized  for  its  spicy  flower- buds, 
wbicb  are  gathered  before  opening  and  then  dried,  in  which  state  they 
are  known  as  Cloves. 

BerthoUetia  exeelsa,  of  tropical  America,  is  a  tree  thirty  to  forty-five 
inetres  high  (100-150  feet),  bearing  woody-shelled  fruits,  ten  to  fif^eoQ 
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em.  (4-6  inches)  in  diameter,  inside  of  wbich  are  a  number  of  roogli 
oily  seeds,  the  Brazil  Nuts  of  commerce.  CJoeelj  related  to  this  is  the 
Honkej  Pot,  whose  woodj-shelled  fruit  is  dehiscent  bj  a  circular  lid. 

Many  of  the  trees  of  this  order  farnish  Talnable  timber. 

Myrtxt9  eommunis,  the  Myrtle  Tree  of  Western  Asia,  yields  a  hard 
mottled  wood  much  esteemed  in  tamery.    (Fi^.  466.) 

Eucalyptiit,  sp.,  the  Qom  Trees  of  Aostralia  and  Tasmania.  These 
are  large  stately  trees,  often  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred metres  (150-SOO  feet),  and  occasionally  even  exceeding  this.  The 
timber  famished  by  them  is  in  some  cases  of  great  valae,  being  tongk 
and  durable.    (Figs.  467-8.) 

JB  gMnthu,  the  Blue  Qum,  is  now  much  planted  in  California.  Its 
timber  is  valuable,  but  shriuks  greatly  in  drying.  E.  marginaia.  "  the 
Jarrah  or  Mahogany  tree  of  Southwestern  Australia  is  famed  for  its  in- 
destructible wood,  which  is  attacked  neither  by  Chelura,  Teredo,  nor 


Fie.  4M.  Fio.  4m.  Fio.  408. 

Fig.  4(S6.— Vertical  section  of  the  flower  of  Myrtu*  communi*.    Magnified. 
Fig.  467.— Vertical  section  of  the  flower  bad  or  StwUmtut  gUbviua.    Nat  aiaa. 
Fig.  408.— Transverse  section  of  the  ovary  of  Eticaiffptut  globulut.    Magnified. 

Termee,  and  therefore  much  sought  for  jetties  and  other  structures  ex- 
posed to  sea  water,  also  for  underground  work,  and  largely  exported 
for  railway  sleepers.  Vessels  built  of  this  timber  have  l)een  enabled 
to  do  away  with  copper-plating."  (Mueller).  E.  resinifera,  the  Iron 
Bark  tree  supplies  a  very  heavy  and  exceedingly  strong  timber. 
Species  of  Eugenia,  Myrtu$,  etc,  are  grown  in  conservatories. 

Order  Ckunbretacess. — Tropical  trees  and  shmbe,  about  240  spedes. 
A  few  species  occur  in  South  Florida. 

Order  BliizophoracesB.— Tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  about  50  spe- 
cies, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Mangrove  Tree  of  tropical 
America  {Rhieophora  Mangle)  ;  it  also  occurs  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

694.  Cohort  XXVI.— Boeales.    Flowers    mostly    actino- 
morphic;  carpels  one  or  more,  usually  (juite  free  in  bud, 
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sometimes  yariously  united  afterwards  with  the  calyx-tube. 


Fie.  469. 

F!g.  460.— ZMoruRi  mweipula.    Plant  with  flower-stalk.    Natural  sixe. 
Fig.  470  — Flower-claster.    Natural  il«e. 
Fig.  471.— PiBtU  CQt  verUcally.    MagDifled. 

or  enclosed  in  the  swollen  top  of  the  peduncle ;  styles  usu- 
ally distinct. 
Order  Halorageea. — Mostlj  aquatic  lierba,  about  eightj  speciefi. 
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Order  BruniAoees. — A  few  heatlilike  woody  plants  of  South  Africa. 

Order  HamamelaceaB.— A  small  order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Sutes  principal I7  bj  the  Witch  Hazel  {Hama- 
meUs  Virginiea),  and  the  Sweet  Oum  'I'ree  (Liquidamber  Styraeiflua). 

Order  Droeeracen.— The  Sundew  Familj.  Mostly  bog.herbe  with 
radical  gland-bearing  leaves.  About  110  species  are  known,  distributed 
throughout  tbe  world.  This  interesting  little  family  has  attracted 
great  attention  on  account  of  the  insectK^tching  habits  of  its  species. 

The  most  remarkable  plant  of  the  order  is  the  Venus'  Flj-Trap(.Dk>/#aa 
muBcipvla)  of  North  Carolina.  Each  leaf  has  a  rounded  blade  wbich 
is  fringed  with  stiff  bristles  (Fig.  469),  and  upon  the  surface  of  each  half 
are  three  sensiiive  hairs  which,  when  touched,  cause  the  tisBnes  of  the 
upper  surface  of  tbe  midrib  to  contract  suddenly,  and  thus  to  quickly 
close  the  leaf  as  a  lx>ok  or  rat-trap  is  closed.  An  insect  alighting  upon 
one  of  these  leaves  is  caugbtby  the  quickly-closing  sides,  and  is  within 
a  few  days  dissolved  (digested)  by  an  acidulous  fluid  exuded  by  the 
glands  of  the  leaf ;  it  is  then  absorbed  by  the  leaf,  and  when  this  is  ac- 
complished tbe  latter  again  opens.  This  plant  is  thus  a  partial  sapro- 
phyte  I 

In  the  Sundews  (species  of  Drosera),  the  leaves  have  stalked 
glands  which  are  sensitive,  and  when  these  come  in  contact  with  an 
insect  they  cause  the  blade  to  slowly  bend  around  it,  finally  enclosing 
it.    Digestion  and  absorption  then  take  place  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  other  genera  of  tbe  onler  are  also  in- 
B»H!tivorous.  (See  liis  book,  "Insectivorous  Plants,"  Loudon  and  New 
York,  1875,  in  wbich  867  pages  are  devoted  to  the  plants  of  this  order). 

Order  Crassulaceao. — Herbs  or  undershrubs,  usually  with  thick 
flesby  leaves.  Species  400,  found  mostly  in  temperate  climates.  Many 
are  in  common  cultivation — e.g.,  Bryophyllum,  the  Live-leaf  from 
tropical  Africa  ;  CrdsstUa,  of  many  species,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho)>e ;  Cotyledon,  of  many  species,  from  Mexico  and  Africa ;  Sedum, 
Live-forever  ;  Sempervivum,  the  Houseleek,  etc 

Order  Saxifiragace». — Tlie  Saxifrage  Family.  Trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  with  actinomorphic  flowers,  generally  definite  stamens,  and 
seeds  rich  in  endosperm.  Species  540,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  and 
cold  climates. 

Ribts  grosstdaria,  the  Gooseberry,  and  R.  rubrum,  the  Red  Currant, 
both  of  Europe,  are  in  common  cultivation  for  tbeir  edibld  berries. 
The  last  named  is  also  indigenous  northward  in  tliis  country. 

Among  ornamental  plants  are  PhUadelphus,  the  Mock  Orange,  from 
the  Old  World ;  RibM,  Flowering  Currants,  of  tbe  Western  United 
States ;  DeuUna,  from  China  and  Japan  ;  Hydrangea,  Japanese  and 
native;  Astilbe,  from  Japan  ;  Saxifrnga  sarmmtom,  the  so-called  Straw, 
berry  Geranium,  a  fine  basket  plant  from  China. 

C^^haloiUB  foUicuioHa,  the  Australian  Pitcher  Plant,  is  now  regarded 
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as  a  member  of  this  order.  It  is  a  low  plant  with  a  rosette  of  radical 
leaves,  some  of  whicli  resemble  the  covered  pipes  used  bj  manj 
Frenchuien  (Fig.  472).  The  border  of  the  ascidium  (pitcher)  iD  the  lat- 
ter  is  incurved  and  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  egress  of  insects,  which 
are  no  doubt  thus  captured. 

Order  BosaceeB.— The  Rose  family.    Herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
usually    with    actinomorphic    flowers,    generally    indefinite    (many) 
stamens,  and  seeds  destitute  of  endosperm.     Species,  1000,  distributed 
throughout  the  world.    The  plants  here  under  consideration  have  been 
arranged  under  several  orders  by  some  authors,  on  account  of  a  part 
having  an  apparently  inferior  5-celled  ovary,  others  many  superior 
ovaries,  and  still  others 
bat  one  superior  ovary. 
Bentham  and  Hooker 
have  arranged  the  sev- 
enty-one genera  under 
ten    tribes,    eight    of 
which  only  will  be  no- 
ticed here. 

Tribe  Botnem.-- 

Shrubs  and  trees  with 
simple  leaves,  ovaries 
5  (rarely  less),  adnate 
to  and  frequently  cov- 
ered by  the  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle (and  calyx  ?). 

PiniB    Mains,    the 
Annie  and  P  romm^i^      Fig.  472.— Leaves  of  O^jhaMutfMieulariB,  /,  noraud 
Apple,  ana /-.  eommu^  ^^^  ,^  .^,  atcldiam  ;  ft,  Ita  Incurved  borier;  A 
nis,   the    Pear,    grow   iulld.    Natural  sse. 

wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  They  have  been  cultivated  for  ages  in 
other  portions  of  the  world.    (Fig.  478.) 

P.  prunifidia  and  P.  haceata,  Siberian  Crab-Apples,  of  the  North  of 
Asia,  are  in  common  cultivation. 

P.  coronaria,  the  American  Crab- Apple,  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
might  be  made  a  valuable  apple  by  cultivation. 

P.  Oydonia  (or  Cydonia  vulgaris),  the  Quince,  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant.  (Figs.  474-5.) 

The  Hawthorns  {fJrcUagus,  sp.)  are  of  some  value  for  their  fruits, 
and  have  long  been  favorites  for  hedges  and  ornamental  purposes, 
Service-berries  (AmeHanchier,  sp.)  furnish  valuable  fruits,  and  are 
ornamental. 

2Wte  Rosew* — Shrubs,  with  pinnately  compound  leaves  ;  ovaries 
many,  free,  but  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  receptacle  (and  calyx  ?). 

EoM — of  many  species— the  Roses.  Not  only  are  our  native  species 
(of  which  we  haye  about  a  do«en}  more  ox  less  cultivated  for  their  beau- 
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tifal  flowen,  bat  from  eighteen  to  twentj  or  more  speeiee  from 
Europe  and  Asia  are  commonly  to  be  foand  in  gardens  and  conser- 
Tatoriee.    (Fig.  476.) 

Tribe    I^aientiUefB. — Mostly    herbe,    with    usaallj   oompoand 

FlM.  478-6.-ILLUSTRATIONB  OF  TBDI  PoMBJB. 


Fie.  473. 


Fio.  474.  Fio.  475. 

Fig.  478.— Flower  cluster  of  Pittu  communit. 

Fig.  474.— Section  of  Quince  flower  {Firus  Cydonia). 

Fig.  475.— Section  of  Quince  fruit. 

leaves  ;  carpels  free,  oDe  to  many,  mostly  on  a  convex  fleshy  reoepiaele  ; 
fmits  dry  (aclienia). 
t^aria  eiatior^  of  Europe,  F,  ve9ca,  of  Europe  and  Eastern  United 
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States,  EDd  K  Virginiana  of  the  E^astern  United  States,  are  the  species 
from  which  the  caltivated  Strawberries  have  been  derived,  by  high 
culture  and  crossing.    (Fig.  477.) 

OhamaJbatia  folioM  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains in  California,  is  a  small  fragrant  shrub  with  thrice  pinnate  leaves, 
much  gathered  bj  touristo,  and  deserving  a  place  in  gardens. 

Cereoearpus  ledifolius,  the 
Mountain  Mahogany,  of  Califor- 
nia, is  a  shrub  or  tree,  rangfiog  : 
from  two  to  fifteen  metres  in 
height  (6  to  50  feet).  Ito  heavy 
dark  colored  wood  is  valuable. 

Tribe  Km6#?«b,  —  M  o  s  1 1  y 

shrubs,  differ! u|r  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  having  fleshy  fruits 
(drupes). 

Buinu  Idaus,  the  Garden  Rasp- 
berry, of  Europe,  is  also  culiivat- 
ed  to  some  extent  in  this  country.       Fig.  478.— Section  of  the  flower  of  Sn$a 

B.      OCeiderUalii,    the     Black    rubiginami.    Natural  Mre. 
Raspberry,  and  B,  sirigo&us,  the  Red  Ranpherry,  both  natives  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  have  given  rise  to  the  Common  Raspberries  of 
our  gardens. 

B,  frutieomts,  the  Blackberry,  of  Europe,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  culti- 
vated in  this  country,    i?.  mUosus,  the  Wild  Blackberry,  of  the  Eastern 

United  States,  is  exten- 
sively cultivated. 

Tribe  Quiilajece. 
— Trees  and  shrubs, 
with  motftiy  simple 
leaves,  dry  fruits  and 
winged  seeds.  Nearly 
all  are  natives  of  Mexico 
or  South  America. 

QuiUaja  Mpanaria,  of 
Chili,  is  an    evergreen 
^V\g.m.-SectUin  of  the  flower  of  Fragaria  wtca.    tree,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
*^  metres  (59  to    60  feet) 

high,  whose  bark  contains  Saponin  (Cta  !!•«  On),  and  is  used  instead 
of  soap  for  washing.  Under  the  name  of  Sonp-bark  or  Quillaja-bark 
it  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Tribe  Spir€B€€B.—MnRt\j  woody  plants,  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, with  dry  fruits.  The  principal  genus  Spiraa,  contains  many 
species,  which,  being  highly  ornamental,  are  commonly  planted  in 
flower-garden!}. 
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Tribe  Brutiece. — Trees  and  slinibe,  with  stemB  yielding  gum. 
simple,  mostly  serrate  leaves,  and  solitary  carpel  ripening  into  a 
drupe.     (Figs.  478-9.) 

Pruuus  communis,  the  Almond,  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  and 
now  grown  in  many  warm-temperate  countries  for  its  fruits.  Two 
principal  varieties  are  grown,  viz..  Sweet  and  Bitter  ;  in  tlie  former  the 
kernel  is  edible,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  bitter  and  poisouous.  An 
oil  is  expressed  from  both  kinds. 

The  Peach  has  been  until  recently  regarded  as  a  distinct  species 
(P,  Persica),  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Almond,  by  long  culture  and  selection. 

P  Armeniaca,  the  Apricot,  originally  from  Armenia,  is  now  exten- 
sively grown  in  many  countries. 

P.  danuttica,  the  Plum  of  Europe,  P.  Americana,  the  Common  Wild 


Fio.  478.  F».  4791 

Fig.  478.— Flower  cluBter  of  Pruntts  Ctrtuus, 

Fig.  479.— Section  of  flower  of  the  Peach.    Magnifled. 

Plum,  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  P.  ChieoMi,  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  cultivated  for  their  excellent  fruits.  The  second  named  is 
the  original  form  of  most  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the  central  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Cherry,  <ommonly  referred  to  P.  Ceratus,  is  probably  derived 
from  P.  avium,  the  Bird  Cherry,  of  Europe.  The  wood  of  the  Bird^^ 
Clierry  is  used  in  Europe  for  making  furniture,  as  is  also  that  of  our 
Wild  Black  Cherry  (P.  serotina),  of  the  Eastern  United  Sutes. 

Many  of  the  foregoinpr  have,  by  long  and  careful  culture,  developed 
double-flowered  varieties,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens. 

Prunus  nana,  the  Dwarf  Almond,  is  well  known  in  the  double- 
flowered  state. 

Tribe  Chry8obaiafiecB,—Trt*€B  and  shrubs,  with  simple,  entire 
leaves^.     Mostly  natives  of  tropical  America,  a  few  of  tropical  Asia  and 
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Africa.  Some  of  tbe  latter  bear  edible  fmits.  The  bark  of  Brftzilian 
trees  of  the  genera  Licania  and  Couepia  is  said  to  ooDtain  such  consid- 
erable qaantities  of  silica,  that  it  is  burnt  by  tbe  natives  and  used  in 
the  manafacture  of  potterj. 

Order  Le^minossB.— The  False  Family.  Herbs,  shmbs,  and 
trees,  with  alternate  and  osaally  compound  leaves ;  flowers  for  the  moat 
part  sjgouiorphic ;  stamens  usual  I7  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  ;  pistil 

F1Q8.  48(MS.— Illustrations  of  PAnLiONAoaA. 
(480-6,  Lathpnu  odoraiu*,) 


Fie.  484. 


FiQ.  486. 


Flff.  480.— Section  of  flower. 
FIi/.  488. -Calyx. 


MhgnlteA. 
Magnified.  Ffg.  483.— StamenR  and  pintll    Mas. 

Fig.  484.-Rii>u  f  rait.  Via.  4a'>.-Part  of  Indt,  wiUi  a  seed. 

Fig.  486.— Section  of  seed  of  Tetraifonolobue.    Magnified. 


Fig.  481.-l)lairrain  of  flower. 
Ffg.  48.3.— StamenH  and  plutll 


monocarpellary  and  free  ;  seeds  generally  wanting  an  endosperm.     A 
vast  order  of  6500  species,  distributed  throuprhout  the  world. 

The  species  are  usually  disposed  in  three  sub-orders,  each  containing 
many  tribes. 

Sub' Order  J.  PapUiatUicem,  with  zygomorpbie  flowers ;  sta- 
mens generally  ten,  monadelplious  or  diadelphous.  This  sah^mier 
contains  a  large  number  of  plants  of  great  economic  importance. 

The  food  plants  include  the  Pea  (Pimm  icUivum),  the  so-called  English 
Bean  (  Vieia  fdba),  the  Pole  Bean  (Phaseolus  fnU^ans),  the  Field  Bean 
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(P.  nana),  tbe  Lima  Bean  (P.  Iwiattu),  probablj  all  from  India  mmd 
W«0iera  Asia. 

Manj  more  upeciffl  are  now  colUrated  in  India,  saoh  as  Ckowlee, 
Black  Grain,  Soy,  PigH)D  Pea,  Lentils,  etc 

Tlie  Peanut  (Arachii  hypogcfa),  a  native  of  South  America,  la  now  an 
important  food  plant  in  tbe  Weat  Indies  and  Africa.  After  the  fertili- 
sation of  the  erect  jellow  flowers,  the  peduncles  bend  do««  n  and  the 
joung  pods  are  thru>t  into  the  ground,  where  thej  ripen.  This  curi- 
ous habit,  which  must  have  been  at  first  a  protective  one,  is  perpetu- 
ated in  cultivation,  although  the  need  of  it  apparently  no  longer  exists. 

The  forage  plants  include  the  Bed  Clover  (Tr\foUum  prtUense),  the 
White  Clover  {T,  repens).  Lupine  (Lupinus  a&m$),  Lucerne  {Medicagc 
ioliva),  Sanfoin  {Onobryehus  wtita).  Tares  or  Vetches  ( Vida  soHva), 
all  from  Europe  and  the  countries  aiyacent  to  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Many  others  are  grown  less  extensively. 

Of  the  timber  treen,  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

Robinia  P9eud-Acacia,  tlie  Locust  Tree  of  the  Esstem  United  States, 
yields  a  very  strong  and  durable  timber. 

Daibergia  nigra^  a  large  tree  of  Brazil,  produces  the  finest  Rose- 
wood. 

D.  lattfolia,  of  India,  produces  the  Indian  Rosewood. 

The  valuable  dye  Indigo  is  obtained  from  Indigofera  tinetoria,  s 
native  of  India.  The  flowering  plants  are  cut  and  placed  in  vais  of 
water  ;  after  remaining  for  a  time,  the  water,  now  colored,  is  drawn  off, 
and  after  several  intervening  processes,  the  coloring  matter  is  allowed 
to  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  this  when  dried  is  crude  indigo. 

The  wood  of  Plero  arpus  fantoHntut,  a  tree  of  Indis,  when  reduced 
to  chips,  is  the  red  dye  known  as  Red  Sandal-wood,  or  Saunders. 

Camwood,  another  red  dye,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from 
Baphia  niiida,  a  West  African  tree. 

Some  species  furnish  gums  and  balsams,  which  are  of  use  in  the  arts. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  derived  from  a  low  shrubby  plant,  Adrag€U%u 
tvagacantha,  growing,  in  Western  Asia. 

Gum  Kino  is  produced  by  large  trees  of  India  and  Africa  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pteroearpus. 

Balsam  of  Peru  and  Balsam  of  Tolu  are  the  products  of  species  of 
Mgroxglan,  in  Central  and  S«)uth  America. 

But  one  important  medicinal  product  is  furnished  by  this  sub-order, 
vis.,  Liquorice,  the  dried  roots  of  Olycyrrhiza  glabra,  a  native  herb  of 
the  South  of  Europe. 

In  India  species  of  Crotalaria  and  Sesbania  are  extensively  cultivated 
for  their  strong  and  durable  fibre,  much  used  for  making  cordage  and 
coarse  cloth. 

Of  the  many  omamental  plants,  the  following  only  can  bementioBsd, 
vis.,  species  of  Lupinut,  CylUu$,  Laburnum,  Petalo$temon,  Cwragana, 
Robinia,  Widaria,  Pha96olu$,  Lathyrus,  Sophora,  etc.,  eta 
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Dumodium  ffffrans,  an  Easl  Indian  plant,  ffi  remarkable  for  the 
spontaneous  luoveinents  of  its  leaves.  The  leaves  are  compoaud,  the 
terminal  leaflet  bein^  large,  while  ihe  lateral  ones  are  small ;  under 
proper  conditions  the  lateral  leaflets  alteroatelj  rise  and  fall  bj  quick 
jerks,  continuing  this  for  hours  without  anj  apparent  external  cause. 

Suih- Order  II.  Ceesafpinieeej  witli  flowers  zyfifomorphic  or  ac- 
tinomorphic ;  stameus  general I7  teo,  usually  distinct. 

The  Tamarind  is  the  fruit  of  a  North  African  and  East  Indian  tree  of 
this  sub-order,  TamaHndus  Indica, 

Senna,  a  medicinal  drug,  is  the  dried  foliage  of  African  and  East 
Indian  species  of  Castia, 

Gum  Copal,  much  used  in  making  varnishes,  is  derived,  at  least  in 
part,  from  East  Africa  and  Madagascar  trees  belonging  to  the  genera 
Traehyldbium  and  EymeruBa. 

Gopaiva  Balsam  is  obtained  from  Brazilian  trees  (Copaifera,  sp.)  bj 
making  deep  incisions  into  the  trunks. 

The  pulverized  wood  of  CcBsalpina  eehincUa,  a  Brazilian  tree,  yields 
the  red  dye  Braail-wood  ;  that  from  Hamataxylon 
Campeachianumt  a  small  tree  of  Central  America,  is 
the  well-known  and  valuable  dark-red  dye  Logwood. 

Many  timber  trees  are  of  great  value— e.^.,  the 
Mora  Tree  of  Guiana  (Dimorphandra  Mora\  whose 
heavy  durable  timber  is  in  great  repute  in  the  British 
navy  yards ;  the  West  India  Locust  (Hymenma  Gour-  ^  ^^T^  Croes- 
hcmC)^  used  in  ship-building ;  the  Honey  Locust  of  the  section  of  the  raed 
Eastern  United  States  {OUditf^hia  triacarUhoi),  which  Jjowl^lbe  abJ? 
furnishes  a  valuable  timber  used  by  wheelwrights  dant  endoBperm.— 
for  making  hubs;  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  of  the  ^^S^**®*^- 
Eastern  United  States  {Gymnocladus  Canadensis),  whose  red  wood 
somewhat  resembles  Mahogany  ;  the  Judas  Trees  (Cerds,  sp.),  whose 
wood  is  prized  in  Europe  for  cabinet-making. 

Sub'Order  III,  Mitnosece, — Flowers  actinomorphic,  small, 
and  generally  collected  into  close  heads  or  spikes ;  stamens  distinct, 
two  to  many  times  the  number  of  petals. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  vegetable  gums — Gum  Arabic  or 
Gum  Acacia — is  furnished  by  trees  of  this  sub-order  belonging  to  the 
genus  Acofiia.  The  greatest  supply  is  obtained  from  A,  vera  and  A, 
Arabiea,  natives  of  Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  genus  Acacia  is  abundantly  represented  in  Australia,  where 
many  of  its  species,  called  Wattles,  yield  most  excellent  timber.  That 
of  A.  tnelanaxylon  "is  most  valuable  for  furniture,  railway  carriages, 
boat-building,  casks,  billiard-tables,  piano-fortes  (for  Ronnding-boards 
and  actions),  and  numerous  other  purposes.  The  fine-grained  wood  is 
cut  into  veneers.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  considered  equal  to  the 
best  walnut."    (Mueller,) 
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Lysihma  Sabicu,  a  \%rge  CabaD  tree,  jielda  a  bard  and  rerj  durable 
Umber,  highly  valued  for  ship-buildinj;  and  for  other  purpooea. 

Many  species  of  Aeada  and  Mimosa  are  iu  cultivation  in  gardens  and 
conservatories. 

Mimaaa  pitdiea,  from  South  America,  is  interesting  on  acooant  of  its 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  a  touch  or  jar.  On  this  account  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Sensitive  Plant.  Its  leaves  expand  in  the  light  and  con- 
tract in  darkness,  and  in  the  proper  temperature  close  at  once  npon 


¥iQ,  488.  Fig.  48A. 

Fig.  488.— Expanded  compound  leaf  of  MlmoM  pttdiea. 
Fig  489.— Closed  lei^  of  the  same. 

being  touclied  or  jarred,   opening  again,  however,  in  a  few  minutes 
(Figs.  488-9). 

Order  Connaracesd. — Trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropics,  one  of  which, 
Connarus  Lambertii  of  Guiana,  furnishes  the  beautiful  Zebra-wood. 

505.— Cohort  XXVn.  Sapindales.  Shrubs  and  trees, 
with  usually  compound  leaves.  Flowers  often  zygomorphic 
and  diclinous ;  ovary  superior  ;  seeds  usually  without  endo- 
sperm. 

Order  Moringeea.— Contains  three  Old  World  trees,  of  donbtfnl 
affinity. 

Order  CoriarieeB.— Shrubs  of  one  genus  and  three  to  five  spedea, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  Himalayas,  Japan,  New  Zea> 
land,  and  South  America.     Their  affinities  are  very  obscure. 

Order  AnacardiacesB.— The  Cashew  Family.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
with  gnmmy  or  milky-resinous  juice,  often  poisonous ;  fruit  usually  a 
drupe.     Species  about  450,  chiefly  found  in  the  trojdcs.    The  ooounou 
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repreeentatives  of  this  order  in  this  country  are  species  of  Bhu9,  of 
which  R.  typhina  and  B,  glabra.  Sumach,  are  highly  ornamental,  as 
well  as  useful,  their  yonng  shoots  and  leaves  containing  much  tannin 
and  being  much  used  in  tanning. 

Rhu9  Toxicodendron,  the  Poison  Ivy,  and  R.  vensncUa,  the  Poison 
Sumach,  both  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  R,  dwersUdba,  the 
"Poison  Oak"  of  California,  are  very  poisonous,  causing  in  many  per- 
sons a  severe  cutaneous  eruption. 

Mangtfera  Indica,  of  India,  but  now  grown  in  most  warm  climates, 
produces  the  excellent  fruit  known  as  the  Mango. 

The  Cashew  Nut  is  the  product  of  a  large  West  Indian  tree,  AnaeaT- 
dium  oecidenUUe,  and  the  Pistachia  Nut  of  a  tree  of  Western  Asia, 
Piitada  wra. 

Mastic,  a  resinous  material  used  in  fine  varnishes,  is  obtained  by 
making  indsions  into  the  stem  of  Pistaeia  Lentiscus,  a  small  tree  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  Japan  Lacquer,  so  much  used  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  manufacture  of  many  wares,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
way,  from  Rhus  vemicifera,  and  probably  other  species.  Japanese 
Wax  is  derived  from  the  waxy-coated  seeds  of  R,  mecedaneum,  a  tree 
of  China  and  Japan. 

Sehinus  moUe,  a  Peruvian  shrub,  is  much  grown  for  ornament  in  the 
gardens  of  California  and  Italy. 

Order  SabiacesB.— Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  of  the  tropica. 

Order  Sapindaceas. —Trees  and  shrubs  (rarely  herbs),  mostly  with 
compound  or  lobed  leaves.  Species  from  600  to  700,  widely  distributed. 
This  order  includes  five  well-marked  sub-orders,  as  follows: 

Sub'Order  /•  StaphylecBf  with  actinomorphic  fiowers,  and 
seeds  with  endosperm.  Represented  in  the  Eastern  United  States  by 
the  native  ornamental  shrub,  the  Bladder  Nut  {Staphylea  trifolia). 

Sub'Order  II.  Meiianfhece,  with  zygomorphic  fiowers,  and 
seeds  with  endosperm.    Old  World  trees  and  shrubs. 

Sub-Order  III.  Dodonceee,  with  actinomorphic  flowers,  and 
seeds  without  endosperm  ;  leaves  alternate. 

PUBfoxylon  utile,  the  Sneezewood  Tree  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
furnishes  a  hard  and  durable  timber,  as  also  a  New  Zealand  tree, 
Alectryon  exeelsum, 

Sub'Order  IV.  Aeepinece,  with  actinomorphic  flowers,  and 
seeds  without  endosperm  ;  leaves  opposite.     (Fijfs.  490-2.) 

The  genus  Acer,  the  Maples,  contains  nearly  all  the  species. 

A.  eampettre,  the  Common  Maple  of  Europe,  A.  Pseudo  Platanue, 
the  Sycam6re  Maple  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  A.  pUUanoides, 
the  Norway  Maple  of  Europe,  are  valuable  timber  trees,  occasionally 
planted  here  as  ornaments. 

A.  eaecharinum,  the  Sugar  Maple,  A.  rubrum,  the  Red  Maple,  aQd 
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A.  dattfearpwn,  the  SilTer  Maple,  all  of  the  Baateni  United  States^ 
farniah  timber  mack  ased  in  the  mannfacture  of  farnitore. 

From  the  sweet  sap  of  the  firat  much  eugar  is  made  in  the  Northern 
United  States.  Its  wood  also  is  harder,  and  is  known  as  Hard  Maple, 
to  diatinguisli  It  from  Soft  BCaple,  derived  from  the  other  speeiea. 

A.  ma&rophyUum,  the  Large  Leaved  Maple,  and  A.  eirdnatum,  the 

Fies.  490-S.— iLLDsraATiOKi  of  Aon  Pssui>o-Pk.ATAiii7B. 


M\ 


Fto.  400.  Fw.  401 


Fie.  498. 

Fig.  400.— Section  of  flower.    M agnifled.  Fig.  401.— Flower  dlagrtm. 

Fig.  49«.-Rlpe  fmlt 

Vine  Maple,  both  of  California  and  Oregon,  yield  a  hard  and  oloae- 
grained  timber. 

Negundo  aaraides,  the  Box  Elder  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a 
fine  ornamental  tree.  N,  Califomieuin,  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  mueh 
like  the  preceding. 

Sttb'Order  F.  fitopimfeiB.— Flowers  actinomorphic  or  zyiromor 
phic ;  seeds  without  endosperm  ;  leaves  mostly  alternate.     (Fig.  493.) 
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JBteuhu  glabra,  tb«  Oliio  Buckeje,  and  seyeral  other  tpedes,  are 
native  ornaineDta]  trees  of  the  sab-order. 

^.  IRppoeagtanum,  the  Horse-CheetDat  of  the  Old  World,  is  com- 
inonl7  planted. 

Kd^reuteria  paniciUatat  a  Chinese  tree,  and  Cardiospermum  HaUcct- 
cabum,  the  Balloon  Vine  of  the  Southern  United  States,  are  cnltivated 
as  ornaments. 

Nephdium  LiieM,  a  small  Chinese  tree,  produces  the  pulpy  edible 
fruits  imported  under  the  name  of  Litchi.  If,  Longan  produces  the 
similar  fruit  called  Longan. 

Melicocca  bijuga,  a  tree  of  Guiana,  yields  a  hard  and  heavy  timber, 
and  from  Oupania  pendtUa,  of  Australia,  is  obtained  Tulip  Wood, 
which,  in  some  respects,  resembles  Mahogany. 

The  stem  of  the  climbing:  plant,  PauUinvi  curasmvica,  of  Venezuela, 
is  made  into  the  walking-sticks  called  '*  Supple  • 

Jacks." 

506.  — Cohort  XXVm.    Gelastrales. 

Flowers  actinomorphic  and  monoclinous; 
ovary  superior  entire ;  seeds  usually  with 
endosperm. 

Older     AmpelidesB.  —  Mostly     climbing 
shrubs,  with  nodose  ptems,  bearing  petioled  al- 
ternate leaves ;  tendrils  and  flower  clusters  op-    tb?S'o^'^^'S!SJ*' 
posite  to  the  leaves.      About  250  species  are    the  normal  circle  of  etal 
known;  they  abound  in  the  tropics  and  are    Sf LJS^'^ini'bSt 
much  rarer  in  temperate  climates.  two  are  fully  developed, 

VUis  \B  the  principal  genus;  it  contains  all  ?we  oni^re^^^^ 
the  true  Vines  (grape  producing),  and  many  dot*.— After  Sacha. 
others  whose  fruits  are  inedible.  (Figs.  494-501.) 

VUis  tinifera,  the  Vine  of  the  Old  World,  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  indigenous  to  Southern  Asia,  from 
whence  it  has  been  carried  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  varie- 
ties are  almost  intaumerable.  From  those  grown  in  Southern  Europe 
wines  and  raisins  are  made,  the  latter  being  merely  the  sun-dried 
grapes. 

In  the  Unitt^d  States  the  Old  World  Vine  is  grown  in  the  Southern 
and  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  in  the  latter  region  fine  raisins  are  made. 
In  other  portions  of  this  country  only  the  native  species  are  grown,  viz. : 

F.  Labrusea,  the  Northern  Fox  Qrape ;  from  this  have  originated 
most  of  the  common  varieties,  as  Catawba,  Concord,  Isabella,  etc. 

F.  CBativalis,  the  Summer  Grape,  from  which  we  have  obtained  the 
Virginia  Seedling,  Herbemont,  etc. 

F  riparia,  the  River-bank  Qrape,  which  has  produced  the  Taylor 
BuUit,  Delaware,  and  Clinton. 
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V,  vulpina,  the  Sonthem  Fox  Qrmpe^  which  haa  given  rise  to  the 
Seappernong  and  other  varieties.* 

From  these  American  grapes  excellent  wines  are  now  made ;  but  no 
raisins  have  yet  been  made  from  them. 

The  Virginia  Creeper,  ^inpdfajwM  quinqusfoUa  (or  VitU  quinqutfoiia), 

VlQB.  494  601.— IXXUSTBATIONS  OF  YiTU  TiinrsBA. 


Fie.  4QL 


Fie.  4». 


Fie.  497. 


Fia.  496. 


Pig.  480.  Fie.  600.  Fie.  SOL 


Fig.  404. —Flower  bud.    Maniifled. 

Fig.  495.— Section  of  flower-bad.    Mairnlfled. 

Fig.  496— Flower  without  corolla.    Magnifled. 

Fig:.  497.-Flower  diagram.  Fig.  498  — Fmlt. 

Fig.  499.— Seed.    Maguifled.  Fig.  600.— CroM-aection  of  eeed. 

Fig-  601.— Vertical  section  of  aeed.    Magnifled. 


Magnifled. 


is  one  of  our  finest  native  ornamental  climbers. 

Javan  and  Sumatran  species  of  ViHs,  formerly  referred  to  CUnu,  are 
common  in  conservatories. 

Order  Bhamnacess. — Trees  and  shrubs,  often  spinescent.  bearing 
simple,  osually  alternate  leaves ;  flowers  with  valvate  calyx  lobes. 
Species  480.  Inhabitants  for  the  most  part  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions.    Many  possess  a  purgative  principle. 

*  This  distribution  of  the  cultivated  varieties  is  tbat  made  by  Pr 
Utx>r|^e  Engelman.    American  Na^uralUt^  1872,  p.  0^. 
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The  fraits  of  some  speciee  of  Rhamntu  jield  yellow  or  green  djes, 
which  are  of  considerable  importance. 

The  wood  of  B.frangula,  of  Europe,  is  used  for  making  the  best 
charcoal  for  the  finest  gunpowder. 

Species  of  ZusyphuM  in  Africa  and  India  produce  edible  fruits,  one  of 
which  is  the  Jujube. 

RhamntLM  eathartieits,  the  Buckthorn  of  Europe,  is  planted  in  this 
countrj  for  hedges. 

Order  Stackhootiesd.— Small  herbs,  mostly  confined  to  Australia. 

Order  CeXastraoese. — ^Small  trees  and  shrubs,  often  climbing,  bear- 
ing simple,  usually  alternate  leaves;  flowers  with  imbricate  calyx 
lobes.    Species  about  400,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

Cfelastrtts  seandena,  the  Climbing  Bittersweet  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  ornamental,  and  is  planted  in  this  country  and  Europ*?. 

Euonymm  atropurpurew,  the  Waahoo,  or  Burning  Bush  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  is  also  found  in  gardens. 

The  wood  of  K  EuropoBUB  of  Europe  is  compact  and  capable  of 
being  split  into  very  fine  pieces,  and  is  used  by  watch-makers  under 
the  name  of  Dogwood.     It  is  alsa  used  for  skewers,  shoe-pegs,  etc 

From  the  leaves  of  Catha  eduUa,  an  East  African  shrub,  a  decoction  is 
made  which  produces  an  agreeable  excitement.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  sometimes  chewed. 

607.-— Cohort  XXIX.  Olaoales.  Flowers  actinomorphic  ; 
ovary  snperior,  entire,  one-  to  many-celled;  seeds  with  copious 
endosperm. 

Order  OyrillacesB.— Trees  and  shrubs,  numbering  eight  species, 
represented  in  the  Southern  United  States  by  CyriUa  raeemiflora,  the 
Ironwood,  and  Oliftonia  ligvitrina,  the  Buckwheat  Tree,  the  latter  a 
handsome  evergreen  tree,  three  to  six  metres  high  (10  to  20  feet). 

Order  BicineeB.— The  Holly  Family.  Trees  and  shrubs  with  mostly 
evergreen  leaves,  and  three-  to  many-celled  ovary.  Species  150,  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climates. 

lUoR  Aquifolium,  the  Holly  Tree  of  Europe,  yields  a  white  close- 
grained  wood  much  esteemed  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers.  It  is 
sometimes  blackened  so  as  to  resemble  ebony.  The  tree,  being  orna- 
mental, is  extensively  planted.  The  bright  red  berries  remain  during 
the  winter,  and  with  the  evergreen  foliage  are  used  for  Christmas 
decorations. 

/.  opaea,  the  American  Holly,  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Massachusetts  southward,  resembles  the  preceding  and 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  This  and  other  native  species  are  culti- 
▼ated  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  /.  ParaguoffenHi,  a  small  South  American  tree,  furnish 
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the  Paraguaj  tea,  sometimee  called  Mat6.    It  oontains  Caffeine,  the 
active  principle  in  tea  and  coffee. 

Ord«r  OlacineaB. — Trees  and  slirabs,  about  170  apecies,  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  tropics. 

698.-~Cohort  XXX.    Gtoraniales.      Flowers  often  zygo- 
morphic  ;  ovary  superior,  entire,  lobed,  or  sub-apocarpous. 
Ord«r  OhailletiaceeB.  ^Tropical  sUmbs  and  trees. 

Order  Meliace80.~Trees  (rarely  anderBhrabs),with  mostly  pinnatelj 
sompound  leaves ;  stamens  united  into  a  tube  ;  ovary  entire.  Species. 
270,  nearly  confined  to  the  tropics. 

Several  trees  yield  valuable  timber. 

MeUa  Azedarnchf  the  Pride  of  India  Tree,  indigenous  throughout 
Western  Asia,  now  naturalized  in  all  the  MediterraDcan  n*gion,  aod 
the  Southern  United  States,  is  a  fine  tree,  whose  reddish  wood  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  beautiful  finish. 

Swietenia  Mahogoni,  a  native  of  tropical  America  (barely  reaching 
South  Florida),  yields  the  well-known  Muhogany  wood.  The  trees 
are  of  great  thickness,  sometimes  being  as  much  as  two  metres  in 
diameter. 

CedreLa  odorata,  of  Jamaica,  yields  Jamaica  Cedar. 

C.  Ibana,  of  India,  produces  Chittagong  wood. 

C.  australis,  an  immense  Australian  species,  resembles  the  Jamaica 
Cedar.  The  wood  of  the  three  foregoing  species  of  CedreUa  is  fine 
grained,  and  well  adapted  to  many  uses. 

Chhroxylon  Swietenia,  of  Ceylon  and  Westein  India,  is  a  large  tree, 
whose  fine-grained  satin-like  wood,  called  Satin  Wood,  is  much  prized 
in  cabinet  and  furniture  making  and  fine  turnery. 

Order  Burseraoess. — Trees  and  shrubs,  abounding  in  resinous  or 
oily  secretions  ;  species,  145,  nearly  all  tropical. 

BcUsamodendron  Myrrha  and  B.  Kataf,  small  Arabian  trees,  yield 
Myrrh. 

B,  Africanum,  of  Eastern  Africa,  produces  African  Bdellium. 

Olibanum,  an  incense  resin,  is  obtained  from  BosweUia  thurtfera,  a 
lofty  tree  of  Central  India. 

Bursera  gummifera.  West  Indian  Birch,  of  South  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies,  yields  a  gum  reain  called  Chibou  or  Cachibou. 

Order  Ochnacess. — Tropical  shrubs  and  trees  with  a  watery  Juice. 

Order  Simarubaceee. — Slirubs  and  trees,  with  scentless  foliage; 
leaves  generally  compound  and  alternate  ;  stamens  distinct.  About 
113  species,  almost  confined  to  the  tropics,  are  known.  The  bitter  bark 
and  wood  of  many  species  are  made  use  of  in  medicine.  Tliat  from 
Qiuutia  amara,  a  small  tree  of  tropical  America,  is  the  Quassia  of 
pharmacy.  From  a  West  Indian  tree,  Simaruba  amara,  the  drag 
Simamba  Bark  is  obtained. 
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of  Heaven,  a  native  of  CliiDa,  ia  coin- 
s  as  a  sliude  tree.      lis  wood  is  valu- 

nily.  Shrubs  and  trees,  rarelj  herbs, 
«nted  foliage  ;  leaves  generally  ooui. 
nerally  distinct.  The  order  as  here 
ecies,  widely  distributed  in  tropical 

ON8  OJt  ClTBUB    AUBAMTItnt. 


^ 


Fw.  608. 


Pie.  604.  Pie.  B05. 

Fig.  60eL->8ectlon  of  flower.    Maffniflad. 
Fig.  608.— Part  of  androeciam.    Magnifled. 
Pig.  604.— Flower  diagram. 
Fig.  606.— Calyx  and  ovaiy«    Magnifled. 

and  temperate  climates.     Seven  tribes,  most  of  which  were  former!/ 
considered  to  be  orders,  are  recognized  by  Bentliam  and  Hooker. 

Tribe  AurantiecBf  with  actinomorpbic,  monoclinous  flowers, 
baccate  (berry -like)  fruits,  and  seeds  without  endosperm.   (Figs  509--5.) 

OUrus  AurarUium,  the  Sweet  Orange,  is  an  Indian  tree,  now  ^rown 
throughout  all  warm  countries  of  the  world  for  its  well-known  fruits. 

C,  lAmonum,  the  Lemon,  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  now  widely 
distributed.    It  was  introduced  into  Europe  during  the  Crusades. 

Other  species  of  Citrus  yield  valuable  fruits,  as  d.  mediea,  the  Citron  ; 
C.  LimeUa,  the  Lime ;  C,  deeumana,  the  Shaddock  ;  C,  Bigaradia,  the 
Seville  or  Bitter  Orange,  etc .  etc. 

The  hard  yellow  wood  of  the  Orange  is  valued  for  inlaylngr 
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Tribe  TodUaiie€B,  with  aciiDomorphic,  mostly  didinous  flowers, 
coriaceous  or  baccate  froits,  and  seeds  with  endosperm. 

Ptelea  trifoluita,  the  Hop  Tree,  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  Skim- 
mia  Japoniea,  a  small  Japanese  shrub,  and  two  species  of  Phdloden- 
dron,  from  Manchuria,  are  planted  in  gardens. 

THbe  Xanthoxyleee^  with  actinomorphic,  mostly  diclinous 
flowers,  usually  capsular  fruits,  and  seeds  mostly  with  endosperm. 

Xanthoxylum  Amertednum,  the  Common  Prickly  Ash,  of  the 
Northern  United  States,  and  X  Claf>a-HercuUs,  the  Southern  Prickly 
Ash,  of  the  Southern  States,  are  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  often 
planted. 

THbe  BoroniecB. — Australian  shrubs. 

Tribe  Diofttnefe,  with  actinomorphic,  monoclinous  flowers,  cap- 
sular fruits,  and  seeds  without  endoe|)erm. 
Species  of  Diotma  and  Barosma,  pretty  African  shrubs,  are  to  be  found 
in  conservatories.     From  their  leaves  the  drug 
Buchu  is  obtained. 

Tribe  Rutew,  with  generally  actinomorphic, 
monoclinous  flowers,  capsular  fruits,  and  seeds 
with  endosperm.     (Fig.  506.) 

Buia  graveolenSt  the  Common  Rue  of  the  gar- 
dens, is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asia. 
Fi     B06  — Diaffra     of      ^ictamnus  FroxinsUa,  Fraxinella,  or  the  Gas 
the  Bower  of  Dictamnus  Plant,    is   a    heavj-scented   ornamental    plant, 
S^'meui  (of  latcr'^rt  ^^®^  glandular  foliage  secretrt*  a  volatile  oil. 
gin)  slightly  shaded.— Af-   which    is    said    sometimes   to   flash   into  flame 
ler  Sacks.  ^^^^  ^  ^ighi  is  brought  near  to  it.  (Figs.  116-7.) 

Tribe  Cuspariecef  with  zygomorphic,  monoclinous  flowers,  cap- 
sular fruits,  and  seeds  without  endosperm. 

QaUpea  cusparia,  a  large  tree  of  Quiana  and  Brazil,  furnishes  a  bit- 
ter medicinal  bark,  known  as  Angustura  Bark. 

Order  GeraniacesBu — The  Geranium  Family.  Mostly  herbs  (rarely 
shrubby  or  arborescent) ;  leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  simple  or  com- 
pound ;  stamens  more  or  less  united  t)elow ;  species,  750,  mostly  of 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  climates. 

Many  are  cultivated  as  ornaments. 

Impatiens  BaUamina,  the  Garden  Balsam,  or  Touch-Me-Not,  some- 
times erroneously  called  "Lady's  Slipper,"  is  a  well-known  annual 
from  India,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  name  Touch-Me-Not  (referring  to  its  e'astically  open- 
ing fruits)  is  shared  by  two  pretty  native  species.    (Fijr.  507.) 

OxaUs  contains  several  native  species  of  Wood  Sorrel,  all  of  which 
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are  pretty,  and  manv  exotic  species  (mostly  Soath  African),  which  are 
in  common  caltivation. 

Tr<fpaolum  majus^  the  Nastartiam.  from  South  America,  is  in  com- 
mon caltivation.  The  edible  taberoos  roots  of  7'.  tuberosum^  of  Pern, 
are  used  instead  of  potatoes  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 

Pelargonium  is  another  South  African  genus,  which  has  famished 
ns  with  many  fine  jpreenhoase  and  garden  flowering  plaiitB,  most  of 
which  are  erroneously  called  Qeraniums. 

The  true  Geraniums  belonir  to  the  genus  of  that  name  represented  in 
this  country  by  ei^ht  or  nine  wild  species. 

Brodium  dcutarium,  the  Alfilaria,  of  California,  "  is  a  valuable  and 
nutritious  foraire  plant  reputed  to  impart  an  excellent  flavor  to  milk 
and  butter."     (Brewer.) 

Order  Zygophyll- 
acea.— Shrubs  and  herbs 
(a  few  trees),  with  oppo- 
site compound  leaves  ; 
stamens  distinct ;  spe- 
cies, about  100,  almost 
confined  to  the  tropics. 

Onaiacum  officinale, 
the  Lignum-vite,  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  a  tree 
six  to  nine  metres  ('^  to 
30  feet)  high,  whose  dark 
red,  almost  black,  heart- 
wood  is  exceedingly 
hard ;  it  furnishes  the 
best  material  for  ship's 

DiotM,  pulleys,  etc  ^^  p^me  after  d.hiscence  ;  a,  a,  carpels  ;  qt,  deeds. 

Larrea  Mexicana,  the    — After  Dnchaitre. 
Creosote  Bush  of  Arizona,  is  a  curious  diffusely  branched  evergreen 
shrub,  with  a  very  strong  creosote-like  odor. 

Order  MalpighiacesB, — Trees  and  shrubs,  often  climbing  ;  natives 
for  the  most  part  of  the  tropics ;  species,  580,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated  in  greenhouses. 

Order  HumiriacesB. — Balsamic  trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  America 
and  Africa. 

Order  LinacesB.— Tlie  Flax  Family.  Herbs,  shrubs,  and  a  few  trees, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  simple  leaves  ;  stamens  more  or  less  united 
below ;  species,  135,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical 
climates. 

The  most  important  plant  of  the  order,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  the  Flax,  Linum  vntatimmum,  cul- 
tivatod  from  time  immemorial  for  its  fibres,  called  linen  (the  bast  fibres 
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of  the  cortical  part  of  the  Btem).  The  mnmmy  cloth  of  ancient  figypt 
18  composed  of  flax  fibres,  and  in  the  remains  of  the  "  lake  dwellings" 
in  Switzerland,  fragments  of  linen  cloth  liave  been  found.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  indigenoos  in  the  sonth  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
regions  eastward  in  Asia ;  it  is  now  coltivated  throughout  the  North 
and  South  Temperate  Zones.  The  seeds  are  rich  in  oil,  which  is 
extracted  by  pressure,  producing  the  Linseed-oil  of  commerce ;    the 

Fies.  fi08-10.— iLLDBTSATioin  or  LoruH  trsitATissiMUic. 


Fie  809. 


Fio.  606. 

Fig.  606.— Infloreecenee. 
Fig.  610.~I>lagram  of  flower. 


Fie.  610. 
Fig.  609.— Section  of  flower.    Magnifled. 


compressed  refuse  is  called  oil-cake,  and  is  much  used  as  food  for 
cattle.     (Figs.  608-10.) 

Ehythroxylon  Coca,  a  South  American  shrub,  is  cultivated  in 
Bolivia  and  New  Granada  for  its  stimulating  leaves,  which  are  chewed 
like  tobacco. 

699.— Cohort  XXXI.  Malvales.  Flowers  usually  actino- 
m Orphic  ;  stamens  indefinite,  generally  monadelphous ;  OTary 
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Figs.  611-618.— IxXTTSTBATiOHf  o9  Tbsobbo- 

MA  CaOAO. 


Fie.  618. 


superior,  generally  three-  to  many-celled  ;  seeds  mostly  with 
endosperm. 

Order  Tiliaoees. — The  Linden  Family.  Trees  and  slirnba  (a  few 
herbe),  with  moetly  alternate  simple  leaves ;  stamens  distinct,  or  some-* 
what  united  below.  Species 
830,  mostly  tropical. 

TiUa  Europaa,  the  Lime 
or  Linden  Tree  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  is  a  large  and 
valuable  tree,  yielding  a  soft 
white  wood  much  esteemed 
by  carvers,  musical  instru- 
ment makers,  and  others. 
The  fibre  of  its  bark  is  used 
for  making  coarse  mats^  and 
its  flowers  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  most  excellent 
honey. 

T,  Americana,  the  Amer- 
ican Linden,  Linn,  or  Bass- 
wood  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  resembles  the  preced- 
hig,  and  is  equally  valuable. 

While  the  wood  of  our  rep- 
resentatives of  the  order  is 
soft,  that  of  some  tropical 
spedes  is  very  hard  —  e.g.f 
Sloanea  dentcUa,  a  West  In- 
dian  tree,  which  has  received 
the  significant  name  of 
Break-Ax  Tree. 

CcrehoTUi  capwlaru,  a  tall- 
growing  annual  of  India, 
jields  the  Jute  fibre  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  making 
gunny  bags,  coarse  carpets, 
and  even  fabrics  of  consider- 
able fineness. 

Order  Sterculiaceas.  -~ 
Trees  and  shrubs  (a  few 
herbs)  with  alternate  simple 

or  compound  leaves ;  stamens  more  or  less  united  into  a  tube. 
520  species  contained  in  this  order  are  almost  entirely  tropical. 

Hieobroma  Cacao,  the  Cliocolate  Tree  of  tropical  America,  attains  a 
height  of  five  to  six  metres  (16  to  20  ft),  and  bears  elongated  ribbed 


Fio.  511. 

Fig.  SU.-Frnit  (U  natural  sise). 

PIff.  612.-Seed.    Ma^Ifled. 

Fig.  518.— Seed  cut  vertically.    Magnified. 


The 
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flesh  J  fruita,  each  oontainiDg  fifty  or  more  oily  seeds  (Figs.  511-18). 
The  seeds  are  roasted  and  then  ground,  and  made  into  a  paste  and  dried, 
constituting  the  Chocolate  or  Cocoa  of  commerce,  according  as  vanilla, 
sugar,  and  other  substances  are,  or  are  not  added.  Chocolate  and  Co- 
coa contain  Theobromine  (Ct  Ha  N«  Os),  an  alkaloid  similar  to  Caffsine. 

Order  KalTaceee.— The  Mallow  Family.    Herbs,  shrubs,  and  treea, 
with  alternate  simple  leaves ;  stamens  indefinite,  united  into  a  tube  : 

Fioi.  514-19.— IixutTR^TioMs  or  Malyacxjb  {Malva  tplvetiris). 


I    C^ 


Fm.  616. 


Fis.  61(L 


VtQ.a4, 


fm.  nt. 


F».  617. 


Fie.  5ia. 


Fig.  614.— Section  of  flower. 
Fig.  616.— Stamen.    Magnified. 
Fig.  618.— Flower  diagram. 


Magnified.    Fig.  615.— AndroBetom.    Magnified. 
.   -•  «,_.--     ^  ptetiL  Tf agnified. 


Fig.  517.-Calyx  and  i 
Fig.  519.-FruiL 


anthers  one-celled.     Species  about  700,  widely  dhitributed,  but  moat 
abundant  in  tropical  regions.    (Figs.  514-19.) 

Oos^ypium  herbaceum,  the  common  Cotton  Plxnt  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical  countries,  was  probably  derived  originally  from  some  part  of 
India.  It.^  culture  by  the  East  Indians  and  Egyptians  was  known 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In  England  the  manufketure 
jind  use  of  cotton  doth  began  during  the  latter  part  of  ihe  aixteeoth 
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oentarj.  The  cultnre  of  cottoa  in  North  America  dates  from  almost 
the  first  settlements  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  cotton  crop  is  now 
more  valuable  than  tbe  product  of  any  other  single  cultivated  plant  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  Egypt,  and  India. 

The  fibre  of  cotton  consists  of  greatly  elongated  hairs  (trichomes), 
which  develop  in  great  numbers  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  seed- 
coats  ;  these  are  at  first  cylindrical,  but  upon  drying,  as  the  seed-pod 
approaches  maturity,  they  collapse  and  appear  flat  and  more  or  less 
bent  and  twisted. 

Some  East  and  West  Indian  trees  of  the  genus  Bombax  produce  an 
abundance  of  a  similar  fibre,  which  is  fine  and  silky,  hence  the  trees 
are  known  as  Silk  Trees.  It  is  said,  however,  that  tbe  fibre  cannot  be 
woven,  and  it  is  at  present  only  used  fur  stuffing  cushions,  etc 

The  l>ast  fibres  of  the  stems  of  some  species  are  useful.  Species  of 
8ida  in  India,  China,  and  Australia,  of  Plagianthus  in  New  Zealand, 

and  of   Thespena  and  Mbiseus  in  tropical  

America,  are  thus  used  ;  from  the  last  the  ^^'    ^^ 

fibre  called  Cuba  Bast  is  obtained. 

Hibiscus  escuUntus,  the  Okra  or  Gumbo 
of  tropical  America,  produces  mucilaginous 
edible  pods,  which  are  much  used  in  thu 
Southern  United  States, 

Species  of  Ihtrio  in  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago, and  of  Afatisia  in  New  Granada,  fur- 
nish  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  with 
valuable  fruits.     The  wood  of  most  of  the 

species  of  the  order  is  very  soft  and  com-  Fii?.  saO.— Flower  diagram 
pressible  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 

a  West  Indian  tree,  Oahrama  Lctgopus,  whose  wood,  known  as  Cork 
Wood,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cork. 

The  Baobab  Tree  of  tropical  Africa  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
sixe  of  its  rounded  spreading  top  and  the  thickness  of  its  short  stem. 

Among  the  more  common  ornamental  plants  of  the  order  are  Mallows 
{Malm),  Rose  Mallow  (Hibiscus),  Hollyhock  (AUhcsa),  (JaUirhoe,  etc. 

600.— Cohort  XXXI 1.  Guttiferales.  Flowers  actino- 
morphic ;  stamens  indefinite  ;  ovary  superior,  three-  to  many- 
celled. 

Order  OhleBnacead.— A  few  shrubs  and  trees  of  Madagascar. 

Order  BipterocarpesB.— Tropical  trees  (rarely  shrubs),  about  112  in 
number,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Drydbalanops  CampKora^  the 
Kapor  or  Camphor  Tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which  attains  a  height 
of  forty  metres  (130  ft.),  and  yields  a  hard  red  timber  used  in  boat- 
building. Its  resin  is  called  Sumatra  Camphor,  and  is  niuch  used  in 
China  and  Japan. 
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Order  TemstrcBiniftrocp.— Trees  and  sbrubs  with  alternate  (rarely 
opposite)  leaves,  and  mostly  monoclinous  axillary  or  raoemed  floners. 
Species  260»  mostly  tropical.    (Figs.  520  and  521-5.) 

Several  ornamental  species  are  indigenous  to  the  Southern  United 
States— e.^.,  the  Loblolly  Bay  {Oardonia  Lasianthtu,  Fig  520),  a  tree 
nine  to  fifteen  metres  (30  to  50  ft)  high  ;  O.  pubtseeM,  the  Mountain 
Bay  ;  and  two  shrubby  species  of  Siuartia, 

The  most  common  exotic  species  coltivated  for  ornament  is  the 
Camellia  (Camellia  Jap&niea)  a  welUknowu  hot-house  shrub  from 
China  and  Japan. 

The  Tea  Tree  (CameCUa  CMnentU  or  Thea  Chinensii)  is  an  evergreen 

tree  three  to  five  metres  high,  and 


FiQS.  5S1 -5.— Illustrations  of  Cahkx^ 
LIA  Chikkicbu. 


a  native,  probably,  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Asia.  It  has  been 
cultivated  for  ages  by  the  Chi- 
nese, aud  has  lately  been  Intro- 
duced  to  a  limited  extent  into 
other  countries.  In  preparing  the 
leaves  they  are  carefully  picked, 
and  then  are  subjected  to  alternate 
drying,  pressing,  rolling  and  air- 
ing until  the  proper  chemical 
dianges  have  tiJLen  place,  and  a 
sufficient  part  of  the  water  is 
driven  off.  The  different  kinds 
and  qualiiies  of  tea  depend  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and 
also  upon  the  age  of  the  leaves 
used,  the  more  rapid  process  and 
the  younger  leaves  producing  the 
finer  ffreen  teas,  the  slower  pro- 
cess and  older  leaves  prodncing 
the  blaek  teas.  Somewhat  appears 
also  to  depend  upon  the  variety  of 
the  plant,  there  being,  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  two    varieties  or 

races,  viz.,  var.  viridU  an  J  var.  Bohea. 
Tea  leaves  after  preparation  contain  the  alkaloid  Caffeine  (Ct  Hi« 

N4  0%  +  Hs  O),  which  also  occurs  in  roasted  coffee. 

Order  Quttiferese. — Trees  and  shrubs  with  yellowish  or  greenish 
resinous  juice,  opposite  leaves,  and  mostly  diclinous  fiowera.  Species 
280,  all  tropical. 

Onrdnia  Moreila,  a  small  tree  of  Siam,  produces  Gamboge,  a  valuable 
color  used  in  painting.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  joioe 
which  exudes  is  gathered  and  dried,  constituting  the  cmde  Gamboge. 

The  M&ligof>teen,  a  fruit  about  »s  l^r^e  i«  nn  apple,  and  considered 


Fig.  688. 


Fio.  fi2SL 


Fig.  621  .-Ripe  fhiit    Magnlfled. 
Fig.  fta. -Seed     Magnlfi^ 
Fig.  62).— Section  of  seed     Magnified 
Fig.  684.— Embryo.    Majnilfled. 
)iO,  inuc 


Fig.  626. -Half  embrjro, 
nifled. 


uui  fiice.  Mag- 
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to  be  one  of  the  most  delicioas  of  all  fruits,  iB  produced  b/  Oarcinia 
MangosUma^  a  small  tree  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  fruit  of  Mdmmea  Americana,  a  tall  West  Indian  tree»  is  known 
as  the  Mammee  Apple.  It  is  as  large  as  a  melon,  and  its  yellow  pulp 
is  said  to  be  delicious. 

A  Central  American  species  of  CalophyUum  yields  a  pale  reddish,  very 
durable  timber  known  as  Santa  Maria  wood. 

Order  Hypericaceao. — Herbs  and  shrubs  (a  few  trees)  with  opposite 
glandular-punctate  leaves,  and  monoclinous  flowers.  Stamens  united 
into  three  or  five  bundles  (Fig.  526).    Species  210,  ^ 

mostly  found  in  temperate  climates. 

Our  species  are  all  herbs  or  low  shrubs,  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Hypericum  and  Awyrum. 

A  species  of  Oraioxylon,  in  tropical  India,  is  a 
large  tree  with  dark  brown  wood. 

Order  Blatinaoe». — Containing  a  few  marsh 
plants. 

601.— Cohort    XXXm.    Caryophyll-  thr^omV"??*^^^ 
ales.     Flowers  actinomorphic ;    stamens  aw»  flo/ydimin.— !Ster 
generally  definite,   usually  as    many    or 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled  ;  pla- 
centa usually  central  and  free ;  seeds  with  endosperm. 

Order  Tamarisciness.— Mostly  shrubs  of  the  Old  World,  with  mi- 
nute alternate  simple  leaves. 

Of  the  forty  species,  but  three  are  found  in  the  New  World,  and  all 
these  reach  our  extreme  Southwestern  border. 

Tamarix  GaUica,  the  Tamarisk  of  Europe  to  India,  is  a  common 
ornamental  shrub  in  this  country. 

Order  Portidacacesd. — Herbs  and  a  few  Bmall  shrubs,  with  alterr 
nate  or  opposite  leaves  ;  sepals  generally  two.  Species  125,  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  most  abundant  in  the  New  World. 

PorttUaca  deracea,  the  common  Purslane,  is  an  East  Indian,  or  possi- 
bly South  European  weed.     It  was  formerly  used  as  a  pot  herb. 

P.  grandiflora,  the  Portulaca  of  the  gardens,  is  a  pretty  flowering 
annual. 

ClayUnUa  and  Calandrinia,  which  have  many  native  representatives, 
are  ornamental. 

Order  Caryophyllacefls.— The  Pink  Family.  Mostly  herbs  with 
opposite  leaves ;  sepals  four  or  five,  free  or  united  into  a  tube  ;  placenta 
central.  Species  800,  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  most 
abundant  in  Arctic,  Alpine,  European,  and  Western  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. 
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Aride  from  the  omAmentel  Bpecies  and  the  weedd*  the  order  ] 
no  pUnts  of  much  economic  importance. 

The  rootfl  of  SapOf,aria  offlcinalU  contain  Saponin,  and  are  detergent, 
but  not  eofficientlj  so  to  be  much  osed. 

Among  the  ornamental  plants  are  the  Carnations  and  Qove  Pinks 
{Diantku9  sp.),  the  Mallein  Pink  (LyehnU),  Caicbflj  {SOehe),  Booncing 
Bet  (Saponaria),  Gypiopkila,  etc 
Among  the  weeds  are  species  of  Cei  curium  (Fig.  527).  Qpergula,  and 

the  Com  Cockle, 
LychrUi  CfUhago, 
The  latter  is  often 
quite  abnndant  in 
^«  .     wheat  fields,  to  the 

i  great  detriment  of 
the  fiour  manafSsc- 
tared  from  the 
wheat. 

Order  Fraaken- 
iac68B.~  Mari- 
time herbs  and 
low  shmbs  resem- 
bling Caryophjll- 
ace»,  but  with  par- 
ietal  placentn. 

602.  —  Ck>hort 
XXXIV.  Poly- 
galales.  Flow- 
ers actinomorph- 
ic  or  zygomorph- 
10 ;  stamens  defi- 
nite,  as  many 
as   or  twice    as 

Fig.  fiSr.—Infloreitcence  of  CmuHum  coUinum.     ^  pri-    r«o^«  „„  au^  ..^l 
mary  axis :  f ,  secondary  axes  ;  t",  tertiary  axea  ;  /'",  qaa-    ™«"y  «  ^ne  pCl- 
ternary  axes ;  I"",  qaiuary  axes.-After  Duchartre.  ^Is  ;  OVary  nsual- 

ly  two-celled  ;  seeds  mostly  with  endosperm. 

Order  Vochysiacess. — Trees  with  a  resinous  juice,  and  opposite  or 
▼erticillate  leaves  ;  flowers  zygomorphic  Species  about  100,  confined 
to  tropical  America. 

Voehysia  Guinnerms,  of  Guiana,  furnishes  the  Copal-je  Wood,  there 
used  for  making  boat-oars,  the  staves  for  sugar  liogslieads,  etc 

Order  Polygalacea.— Mostly  herbs  with  alternate  leaves ;  flowers 
zygomorpliic.  Species  400,  distributed  throughout  temperate  and 
tropical  countries. 
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A  bitter  priodple,  wliidli  is  sometiiiiM  emetic  and  purgative,  per- 
▼adee  the  oider. 

Some  Soatb  African  species  of  Polygala  are  grown  as  ornamental 
plants  in  conservatories.     A  few  have  a  little  reputation  as  medicines. 

Ord«r  Tremandrees,  containing  a  few  Aostralian  sUrabl^ts. 

Order  Pittosporacees. — 'Frees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  actinomorphic  flowers;  petals  cohering  into  a  tube.  Species 
ninety,  of  Africa,  India,  China,  and  Aastralia. 

PUtotparum  Tcbira  is  a  common  plant  in  conservatories. 

P.  undukUum,ot  Australia,  attains  a  height  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
metres  (70  to  80  ft.),  and  its  wood  resembles  Boxwood. 

Climbing  spedee  of  8oUya  and  other  genera  are  grown  in  green- 
houses. 

OOd.—Oohort  XXXV.  Parietales.  Flowers  actinomorph- 
ic or  zygomorphic ;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite ;  ovary 
usually  one-celled,  with  parietal  placentsB. 

Order  Bizixi6es.~Trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  simple  leaves, 
actinomorphic  flowers,  and  generally  indeflnite  stamens ;  seeds  with 
endosperm.    Species  160.  mostly  tropical 

One  or  two  species  of  Amoreuxia  barely  reach  our  extreme  South- 
western  border. 

Bixia  OreUana,  a  small  South  American  tree  now  cultivated  in  many 
tropical  countries,  produces  fruits  whose  orange-red  pulp  when  pre- 
pared and  dried  is  the  valuable  dye  known  as  Amotto. 

The  fruits  of  some  species  are  eaten,  and  a  few  gums  are  derived 
from  others. 

Order  Oanellacess,  containing  four  or  five  species  of  tropical  trees. 

CaneUa  alba  yields  Canella  Bark,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

Order  Violaoees.— The  Violet  Family.  Herbs  and  shrubs  with 
mostly  alternate  leaves,  zygomorphic  flowers,  and  definite  stamens  ; 
seeds  with  endosperm.  Species  240,  widely  distributed  in  temperate 
and  tropical  regions. 

An  emetic  and  laxative  principle  is  common  in  the  plants  of  this 
order. 

The  genus  VMa,  the  Violets,  includes  about  half  of  the  species  of 
the  order  ;  many  of  these  are  indigenous  to  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  nearly  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  exotic  species,  are  ornamental. 

V,  odarata,  the  Sweet  Violet,  and  F.  triedar,  the  Pansy,  both  natives 
of  Europe,  are  common  in  gardens  and  door-yards.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  almost  numberless  varieties. 

Several  Brazilian  shrubby  plants  of  the  order  are  cultivated  in  green- 
houses. 

The  root  of  lonidium  Ipeeacuatiha,  a  Brazilian  shrub,  is  the  White 
Ipecacuanha  of  pharmacy. 
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A  Peruvian  tree,  Leonia  glyeycarpa,  prodaoee  edible  pulpy  fruits  tt 
largfe  as  a  peach. 

Order  OifltacesB. — Herbs  and  shrubs  with  actinoiuorphic  flowers. 
Species  about  sixty,  mostly  of  temperate  climates. 

A  shrubby  CUtus  from  the  South  of  Europe  is  common  in  green- 
houses. 

Some  of  our  native  species  of  Frostweed  (HeUaTUhemunC^  and  Hud- 
sania  are  pretty. 

Order  Besedacees.—Herbs  (a  few  shrubs)  with  alternate  leaves, 
mostly  zyg^morphic  flowers,  indefinite  stamens,  and  seeds  without 
endosperm.  Species  twenty  to  twenty-flve,  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  spe- 

FlOB.  688-80.— iLLUBTBATIOira  OF  CBUUIFULB   (WAUJliOWSB). 


Fig.  68&  Fie.  580. 

Fig.  689. 

Fig.  6S&— Flower  diagmm.  Fig.  !i29.— Section  of  Flower.    Magnified. 

Fig.  5S0.— Andrcechim.    Magnified. 

cies  which  reach  India,  one  of  which  {Oligomeris  9ubvl(tUC\  extends  to 
California. 

Reseda  odarata  is  the  well-known  Mignonette,  probably  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  region. 

The  foliage  of  E.  luteola,  an  annual  of  Europe  called  Dyers'  Weed 
or  Weld,  furnishes  an  important  yellow  dye. 

Order  Capparidaceee. — Herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  with  mostly  alter- 
nate leaves,  actinomorphic  flowers,  mostly  indefinite  (never  tetradyna- 
mous)  stamens,  and  seeds  without  endosperm.  Species  300,  mostly 
tropical  or  sub-tropical.  An  acrid  volatile  principle  prevails  in  the 
order. 

Ca/pparUdpinoMtK  stiff  prickly-branched  shrub  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its  unopened  flower 
buds,  which  preserved  in  vinegar  constitute  the  condiment  known  as 
Capers. 

Clc(me  integrifolia,  a  native  of  the  Western  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
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0,  pungent,  of  South  America,  are  fine  flowering  planto  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Order  OnicifersB.— The  Crncifer  Familj.  Herbs  and  a  few  low  shmbs 
with  actinomorpliic  flowers,  tetradynamous  stamens,  and  seeds  without 
endosperm  (Pigs.  528-41).  This  large  order  includes  172  genera  and 
about  1200  species,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  temperate  re- 
gions  of  the  world,  but  are  most  abundant  in  Southern  Europe  and* 
Asia  Minor.  The  j>revailing  principle  in  the  order  is  pungent  and  stim- 
ulant. 

The  order  is  divided  hj  Bentham  and  Hooker  into  ten  tribes,  distin- 
guished by  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  the  disposition  of  the  cotyledons 
in  the  seed,  whether  incumbent  or  accumbent  (Figs.  586  to  541). 

The  order  fumislies  a  fuw  food  plants  of  some  importauce. 

BrasHca  oleracea,  a  wild  plant  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  is 

Fzes.  681-6.— Illustbatxons  or  Crucitulb  (Shsphbbd's  Pubsk). 


Fie.  68S. 


Fig.  688. 


Fio.634. 


FtevBSL 


^ 


Fio  586. 
681.— Vertical  eectioii  o  flower.    Magniflnd. 


„.  68S.— Pistil  and  Btsmens.    Magnifltd. 
Pig.  688.— Ripo  capsnlo  rpli  ting  open.    Magnified. 
Fig.  684.— Seeds  on  place ntffi,  the  capsnlc-vaTveB  removed.    Magnified. 
Fig.  683.— Cross-section  oi  capi>ale.    Magnified. 

probably  the  orij^nal  form  from  which  have  been  derived  by  long  cul- 
tivation the  following  races,  which  are  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  entitleti 
to  be  regarded  as  species,  difftiring  as  they  do  fully  as  much  from  one 
another  as  many  wild  species  : 

Ii(ice  I.  Catdiflower,  in  wiiich  the  thiclLened  and  consolidated  flower 
peduncles  constitute  the  edible  portion  of  the  plant. 

Baee  IL  Bore  Cole  or  Kale,  in  which  the  expanded  but  tender  leaves 
of  the  tall  stem  are  the  edible  parts. 

Baee  in.  Brussels  Sprouts,  resembling  the  last,  but  with  thiclc  edi. 
ble  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Baee  IV,  Cabbaffe,  in  which  the  leaves  do  not  expand,  but  form  a  Bin- 
gle  large  thick  edible  bud  or  "  head.'* 
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Baee  F.  KokUBahi,  in  wbicb  the  short  and  few.leaved  8t«m  becomes 
thick,  bolbooB,  and  edible. 

B,  campeMrii,  of  the  same  regions  as  the  preceding,  has  given  rise  to 
the  various  kinds  of  Tarnips.  Colza  and  Rape  aI»o  ar«  probably  vari- 
eties ;  the  latter  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  for  their  oily 
seeds,  from  wliich  useful  oils  are  obtained  by  pressare. 

Baphanus  tatimti,  Uie  Radish,  is  a  native  of  China. 

Nasturtium  Armoraeiat  tlie  Horseradish  of  Europe,  has  long  been 
cultivated  for  its  pungent  roots,  which  are  used  as  a  condiment.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Gray,  the  plant,  for  some  unknown  reason,  does  not  pro- 
duce seeds  in  this  country. 

N.  officinale.  Water  Cress  of  Europe,  and  now  run  wUd  in  many  parts 

Fies.  686^4L— Sbkds  or  Gbxscswmam, 


Tk&687. 


Fie.  640. 

Fie.  ML 


Fie.  5891 


Fig.  58n.  -  Seed  of  Brytiimum.    Magnified. 
Fig.  587.— L*  ngitndinal  section  of  seed.    Ifagnifled. 

Fig.  588.— Croas-eectlon  of  reed,  »bowlog  Incumbent  cotyledons.    Magnttled. 
Pig  589.  -Longitudinal  ^ection  of  heed  ot  Arabi*.    Magnified. 
Fig.  540.— Crosa-Bection  of  teed  of  Arabi$,  accombent  cotyledon*.    Magnified. 
Fig.  541.— Croae-aection  of  seed  of  Barbarea,  imperfectly  accombent  coiyledona. 
Magnified. 

of  the  United  States,  and  many  other  rapidly  growing  foreign  and  na- 
tive species,  are  used  as  salads. 

Bra$8iea  alba,  White  Mustard,  and  B,  nigra.  Black  Mustard,  both 
natives  of  Europe,  are  grown  for  their  seeds,  which  when  ground  con- 
stitute the  common  condiment  Mustard.  It  is  also  of  considerable 
value  in  medicine. 

Jsatis  tinctoria,  a  tall- growing  European  bienniul,  was  formerly  ex- 
tensively grown  for  the  blue  dye  obtained  from  it. 

The  most  important  ornamental  plants  of  tbe  order  are  the  Wall- 
flower  (Cheiranthus),  Gilly  Flower  or  Brompton  Stock  (Mattftiola), 
Rocket  (He$peris),  Candytuft  (Iberis),  Honenty  {Irinaria),  Sweet  Alys. 
sum  (AJ^smm),  etc,  etc. 

Several  of  the  species  are  troublesome  weeds-  e  g..  Shepherd's  Purse 
(CffpseUd),  which  has  come  to  this  country  from  the  Old  World ;  Pepper- 
grara  (Lfpidium),  native  and  introduced  ;  False  Flax  (jUameUnu)  from 
Europe ;  Charlock  and  Mustard  {Bra$$iea)  from  Europe. 
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The  carious  plant  called  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (AruuUUica  Mwoehun 
tica\  often  sold  as  a  curioeitj,  is  a  small  annual,  native  of  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Sjria.    The  mature  plant  after  ripeniug  its  seeds  contract 
into  a  rounded  mass,  and  is  uprooted  and  blown  about  by  the  windi 
When,  howev^er,  the  dry  and  dead  plant  is  moistened,  it  expands,  clos 

Fies.  648-^— Illubtrationi  of  Papavir  Bhocas. 


Fio.  542. 


Fio.  648. 


Fio.  644. 


Fie.  642.— Vertical  section  of  flower.    Magnified. 
Fig.  54a.— PUtil  and  stamen.    Magnified. 


Fig.  544.- 
Fig.  545.- 


Fio.  646. 

■Flower  diagram. 
-Ripe  nmit 


inpf  again  when  dry.    On  this  account  it  is  also  called  the  Resurrection 
Plant. 

Order  Fumariacess. — Herbs  with  watery  juice,  alternate,  usually 
divided  leaves  ;  flowers  zygotuorphic  ;  stamens  definite,  four,  five  or 
six  and  diadelphons.  Species  about  100,  natives  of  warmer  portions  of 
the  North  Temperate  Zone  and  of  South  Africa.  They  possess  an  acrid 
and  astringent  principle. 

Bentham  and  Hooker,  In  the  '*  Gktoera  Plantarnm,"  unite  this  order 
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with  the  next,  bat  this  arrmngement  has  not  general! j  been  mAcfpVed  hj 
botanists. 

Dicentra  ipectabiUi,  the  Bleeding  Heart,  a  showy  Chinese  species,  is 
in  common  cnltivvtion  for  its  heart-shaped  pink-red  flowers.  Oar 
native  species,  D.  Canadentis  and  D,  CvcuUaria,  are  prettj,  and  are 
sometimes  cnltivated. 

Climbing  Famitorj  {Adlumia  drrliom)  is  a  delicaie  native  climber, 
also  cnltivated  in  gardens. 

Order  PapaTeracess. — The  Poppy  Family.  Herbs  and  a  few  low 
phrubs,  with  a  milky  or  colored  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  aciioo- 
morphic  flowers;  stamens  indefinite,  seeds  witli  endosperm  (Rgs.  54*3- 
5).  The  order  as  here  const ituted  includes  about  sixty  species,  natives, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  They  contain  a  nar- 
cotic principle. 

Tlie  most  important  plant  of  the  order  is  the  Opium  Poppy  {Papa^er 
oomnifervm)t  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  World;  and  now  culti- 
vated in  Southern  Europe  and  India.  Opium  is  obtained  from  it  by 
scarifying  the  full-grown  but  t<till  green  capsules ;  the  juice  which  ex- 
udes soon  hardens  and  is  then  collected,  constituting  in  this  state  the 
crude  Opium  of  commerce. 

Opium  contains  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  of  an  alkaloid  substance, 
Morphia  (Cn  H19  N  Os+Ht  O),  to  which  its  narcotic  properties  are 
mainly  due. 

Other  species  of  Papaver,  several  of  which  are  in  common  cultiva- 
tion in  flower-gardens,  contain  Opium,  but  it  is  not  considered  to  be  as 
valuable  as  that  from  the  Opium  Poppy. 

Banguinaria  Canadensis,  the  Blood-root,  a  pretty  native  plant  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  contains  in  its  red  juice  narcotic  properties  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Opinm. 

Among  the  ornamental  plants  besides  Poppies  and  Blood-root,  are 
Boee^nia,  a  tall-growing  Chinese  perennial,  Argemone,  from  Mexico, 
and  EeehsehoUeia,  from  California. 

Order  SarraoeniacesB.—Perennial  marsh  herbs,  with  radical  tubular 
leaves,  solitary  actinomorphic  flowers ;  stamens  iudeflnite  ;  seeds  with 
endosperm.  Species  ten,  nine  of  which  are  natives  of  the  United 
SUtes.    (Figs.  546-7.) 

Sarracenia  pfirpurea,  tlie  common  Pitcher  Plant  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  United  States,  inhabits  peat  bogs  and  "  cranberry  marshes.*' 
Its  open,  pitcher-like  leaves  contain  water,  in  which  many  decaying  in- 
sects may  always  be  found.  The  structure  of  the  interior  surface  of 
the  pitcher  is  sucli  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  insects,  when 
once  in  it,  to  escape,  being  lined  for  some  ways  down  with  myriads  of 
short  and  sharp  stiff  bristles  which  point  downwards.  Without  doubt 
these  plants  are  nourished  by  tlie  decaying  inf>ectrt  in  their  leaves,  and 
to  this  extent  they  are  to  l>e  regarded  as  sapropliytes.  In  some  Southern 
»pecies,  as,  for  example,  8,  variddrU  and  8.  psUtadna,  the  pitcher  Is 
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covered  by  a  Lood  much  as  in  Nepenthes  (page  488),  i^nd  in  these  water 
ia  also  found  (undoubtedlj  a  secretion  in  these  cases)  in  wliich  arc  knauy 
decajinj;  insects.  Moreover,  in  these  and  some  other  species  drops  of  a 
sweetish  honey-like  substance  are  secreted  on  the  leaves,  which  appar- 
ently serve  to  lure  insects  to  the  margin  of  the  pitcher. 
•  The  California  Pitcher  Plant  (2>  irlingtonia  Ca  ifornica)  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  California,  has  long  tubular  leaves  which  are  arched  over  at 


Pl<?.  646.— Flower  and  leaves  of  5iwracmiajwf7mfiOT.  __,,_!aii«,ont  nf  iha 
^tfnalnralsize.-FromLeMaoutandDeniiane.  nounsUment     oi      me 

Flff.  547.— Pi«tll  cut  vertically.— From  Lo  Maoat  and  plant. 
^*^*"°*-  The     third     genus, 

Jffeliamphora,  contains  a  single  bpecies,  native  of  Venezuela. 

604.— Cohort  XXXVI.  Banales. — Flowers  mostly  actino- 
morphic ;  stamens  rarely  definite ;  carpels  free,  very  rarely 
connate  ;  seeds  with  copious  endosperm. 

Order  KymphseacesB.— The  Water  Lily  Family.  Aquatic  herbs, 
with  usually  floating  peltate  leaves ;  flowers  solitary,  monoclinous  ; 
petals  and  stamens  generally  numerous  ;  carpels  mostly  united,  rarely 
free.     Si)ocies  thirty-five,  widely  distributed. 
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KdwMym  UtUum,  the  Tellow  Water  Lil  j,  or  Water  Chinqaeplo, 
is  common  in  the  ponds  and  riven  of  the  Mississippi  Vallejand  tlie 
Southern  States.  Its  nut-like  fruits,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  large 
t<^shaped  receptacle,  are  edible.    (Figs.  548-9.) 


Fig.  548.— Leaf,  flower,  and  frniUng  reoeptade  of  2VW«mMirm  UUtum,  %  aataxal 
rise.— Prom  Le  Maont  and  Decaisne. 

N.  gpeciosum,  tlie  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  occurs  in  Southern 
and  Soutlieastem  Asia. 
Nymphaa  odarata  and  N.  tttberasa  are  the  well-known  White  Water 
Lilies  of  the  Eastern  United  States.     If,  carulea 
and  N.  LotuH  are  common  on  the  Nile. 
'        Victoria  regia,  the  Victoria  Lily  of  the  Ama- 
zon Valley  in  South  America,  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  former  are 
peltate,  perfectly  circular,  and  two  metres  or  more 
in  diameter,  and   the  slender  iietiolmi  are  often 
three  metres  long  ;  the  flowers  resemble  those  of 
our  White  Water  Lilies,  and  are  twenty-five  to 
thirty  centimetres  in  diameter  ;  upon  first  opening 
they  are  pure  white,  but  upon  opening  a  second 
time  they  are  of  a  pink  color. 

Order  Berberidace8d.~Tlie  Barberry  Family. 
Herbs  and  shrubs  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves; 
flowers  monoclinous  or  diclinous  ;  petals  and  sta- 
mens few ;  carpels  one  to  three,  rarely  more, 
distinct.  Species  about  100,  mostly  natives  of  cool 
climates. 

Berberis  vulgaris,  tlie  Barberry  of  Europe  (Figs.  550-3),  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  shrub,  as  well  as  for  its  edible  acid  berries.  The 
flowers  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  sensitive  stamens,  which 


Wg.  649.— Section  of 
the  yonrg  receptacle 
and  carpels. 
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move  quickly  toward  the  pistil  when  toached  at  their  bases  bj  an  in- 
sect searching  for  the  honey  secreted  by  glands  npon  the  petals  (Figs. 
551-52). 

B.  Vanadentii^  of  the  Sonthem  States,  is  much  like  the  foreign  spe- 
cies. 

Figs.  6fi(^8.— IixvtTRATiONS  of  BnnBBis  tuloabis. 


Fie.  5S0. 


Fio.  661. 


Fi«.  6tt. 


Fio.  668. 


Fig.  660.— Flower  diagram. 

Fig.  561.— Pistil,  wHh  a  petal  and  stamen.    Magnified. 

Fig.  663.— Upper  side  of  a  petal,  showing  its  two  glandn.    Magnified. 

Fig.  668.— Vertical  section  of  ovary.    Magnified. 

Several  evergreen  species  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Oregon, 
and  one  from  Japan,  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Mahonia. 

Podophyllum  peUcUum,  the  May  Apple  of  the  Kas'ero  United  States, 
produces  sn  edible,  plum-shaped  frnit.    Its  poisonous  rootstocks  are 

Fios.  664-8.— Illustrations  of  MnnsFBiuiuv  CAHADXina. 


Fis.  664. 


Fio.  55S. 


Pio.  568. 


Fio.  657.       Fro.  668. 


Fig.  i64.— Diagram  of  male  flower. 
Fig.  666.— Section  of  fruit.    Magnified. 
Fig.  568.— Section  of  seed.    Magnified. 


Fig.  566.-Friiit.    Magnified. 
Fig.  657.-8ced.    Ma^ified. 


used  somewhat  in  medicine.     A  second  species  occurs   in  the  Him- 
alayas. 

CatUophyUum  t/uUictroides,  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  also  of 
Japan,  is  Interesting  on  account  of  its  young  ovaries  bursting  open  and 
allowing  the  ovules  to  develop  into  naked  drupe-like  see4s. 
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Order  Menisperxoaceed. — Woody  twining  plants,  with  alternate 
leaves ;  flowers  diclinous ;  petals  usually  six,  with  a  stamen  before 
(opposite  to)  each  one ;  carpels  usually  three,  distinct  and  one-seeded. 
Spedee  eighty  to  one  hundred,  principally  tropical.  They  generally 
contain  a  bitter  principle,  which  in  some  is  tonic,  in  others  narcotic,  or 
even  poisonous. 

Menitpermufn  Cfinadetise,  the  Moonseed  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  a  beautiful  climber  deserving  cultivation  in  ornamental  gar- 
dens.    Its  only  congener  is  a  native  of  EIiiBtern  Asia.    (Figs.  564-6.) 

FiM.  660-64.— iLLunaATiOHS  of  Aiuuha  tbiloba. 


^^^^ 


FNw  660.  FM.  6aa 


Fie.  561.  Fio.  668.  Fie.  566.  Fia.  664. 

F!g.  660— Section  of  flower.    Magnified. 

Fig.  660.— Flower  diaseram.    Ma^niJied.         Fig.  661.— Toong  carpal.    ICagntfled. 

Fig.  562.— Section  of  yonng  carpel.    Magnified. 

Fig.  568.— Seed.    Natural  size.  Fig.  564.— Si^cdon  of  eeed. 

Two  other  genera,  Calycocarpum  and  Cocetdus,  are  represented  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Many  of  the  Old  World  species  are  more  or  lees  in  repute  as  fumish- 
iog  medicines,  but  none  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Order  AnonacesB.— Trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves ;  flowers 
trimerous;  etamens  indefinite,  on  a  thickened  receptacle;  carpels  gen- 
erally indefinite.  Species  400,  m««Btly  tropical.  The  hark  generally 
Cpntains  %u  aromatic  and  stimulatin|^,  sometimes  acrid  principle. 
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Aaimina  triloba,  the  Papaw  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and  ex- 
tending to  tlie  Great  Lakes,  is  a  small  tree  prodncing:  edible  pulpj 
fruits  six  to  ten  centimetres  long.  Several  other  smaller  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  common  in  the  South.    (Figs.  559-(!f64.) 

Anona  reticulata,  the  Custard  Apple,  A.  Cherimolia,  the  Cherimoja, 
A,  iguamoM,  Sweet  Sop,  and  A,  murieata,  Sour  Sop,  all  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  produce  edible  fruits ;  the  first  is 
regarded  by  some  people  as  one  of  tbe  finest  fruits  in  the  whole  world. 

Xylopia  aramatica  is  a  tree  of  western  tropical  Africa,  whose  dry 
carpels  are  aromatic,  and  used  as  pepper  under  the  name  of  Guinea 
Pepper.  The  ancients  used  this  pepper  ("  Piper  ^thiopicum  ")  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Black  Pepper. 

Fies.  565-7.— Illustrations  op  Mionoua  FUBFimA. 


Fio.  606.  Fio.  665.  FlO.  667. 

Fig.  565.— Flower  cnt  vertically.  Fig.  566.— Flower  diagram. 

Fig.  567.— Section  of  seed.    Magnified. 

Duguetia  quUarerms,  a  small  tree  of  Guiana,  supplies  a  tough  elastic 
wood  known  as  Lance  wood. 

Order  Magrnoliacess.— Tlie  Magnolia  Family.  Trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate  simple  leaves  ;  flowers  mostly  monoclinous  ;  petals  and 
stamens  indefinite  ;  carpels  usually  indefinite.  Species  seventy,  mostly 
of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  (Figa. 
566-7.) 

The  genus  Magnolia  contains  many  beautiful  trees,  seven  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  Southeru  United  States.  Of  these  M.  acuminata,  t\ie 
Oaci^mber  Tree,  extends  north  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  sometimes  at* 
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tains  a  belgbt  of  fortj  to  fifty  metreB.  Its  light,  whitish  wood  is  Tsla. 
able,  and  is  much  used  for  maojr  purposes. 

M.  grandiJU>ia  b  much  like  the  preceding,  but  has  larger  flowers 
and  evergreen  leaves,  the  former  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five 
centimetres  in  diameter.  It  grows  only  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
its  timber  is  somewhat  used. 

M,  Umbrella  and  If.  macrophyVa  are  named  Umbrella  Trees  <m  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  their  large  leaves  spread  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  leaves  of  the  last-named  species  are  from  fifty  to 
eighty  centimetres  (20  to  30  in.)  long,  and  the  flowers  are  from  thirty 
to  thirty.five  centimetres  (12  to  14  in.)  in  diameter. 

M,  glauca,  the  Sweet  Bay,  is  a  shrubby  species  extending  from  Louis- 
iana to  Massachusetts,  in  the  north  near  the  coast  only. 

The  foregoing  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  remaining  species  are  quite 
ornamental,  and  are  planted  wherever  they  will  endure  the  winters. 

lAriodendroii  TuUpifera,  the  Tulip  Tree  or  Yellow  Poplar  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  is  one  of  oar  largest  and  most  valuable  timber 
trees.  Its  light,  whitish  or  yellowish  wood  is  much  used  in  cabinet- 
making,  coach-building,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

MagnUa congpicua  is  the  Yulan  Tree  ot  China.  Other  spedee  of 
this  genus  occur  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  Himalaya  region. 

Order  Oalycanthaoees. — Shrubs  with  opposite  leaves ;  seeds  with- 
out endosperm.  Three  species  occur  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
one  in  California,  and  one  in  Japan.  This  order,  the  structure  of 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  is  evidently  out  of  place  in  this  Co- 
hort. 

Order  DiUeniAceeB. — Shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with  alternate  leaves ; 
sepals  five,  petals  five ;  stamens  indefinite ;  ovaries  usually  distinct,  one- 
celled.    Species  180,  mostly  tropical. 

Two  Califomian  species  of  the  genus  Crosaotoma,  doubtfully  referred 
to  tills  order,  are  our  only  representatives. 

Some  of  the  Indian  species  of  Di.lenia  and  Wormta  yield  hard  and 
valuable  timber. 

Order  BantinculaceeB.— Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  mostly  alternate 
or  radical  leaves;  sepals  usually  five  or  fewer,  deciduous,  often  peud- 
oid  ;  petals  in  one  whorl,  often  wanting  ;  carpels  usually  distinct. 
(Figs.  568-78.)  Species  about  500,  roost  abundant  in  temperate  and  cold 
regions.    The  herbage  usually  possesses  a  considerable  acridity. 

Formerly  many  of  the  species  were  reputed  to  be  of  medicinal  value, 
but  at  the  present  day  they  are  but  little  used  except  by  quacks.  Sev- 
eral species,  however,  still  retain  their  places  in  the  pharmacopoeias ; 
among  these  are : 

Aeonitum  NapeUu$,  Monkshood  or  Aconite,  a  native  of  Burope, 
whose  roots  fttraisli  the  drug  Aconite. 
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A.  ferox,  of  upper  India,  sapplies  the  people  of  that  region  with  a 
Hmlent  poison,  with  which  they  poison  their  arrow*. 
HeUtlborm  niger.  Black  Hellebore,  K  foetiduSt  Slinking  Hellebore, 

Fi«t.  6<B-78.— Illubtbatiohii  of  Ranunoulac&b  iCaliha  paitutrU), 


{ 


Fie.  670. 


Fxa.  668. 


Fie.  ;^ 


Fra.  678. 


Fio.  600. 


Fig.  668.— Flowering  stem. 
FIk.  670.— Slower  dmgram. 
Fig.  578. -Seed.    Magnified. 


Fio.  678. 

Fig.  560.- Vertical  section  of  flower. 
Fig.  671.— Toang  carpel.  Magnified. 
Fig.  678.— Section  of  seed.    Magnified. 


and  JET.  viridis.  Green  Hellebore,  all  natives  of  Europe,  funuBh  drastic 
and  poisonous  drugs. 

Among  the  ornamental  plants  of  the  order  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

Anemone,  of  several  species,  including  our  native  Hepaticas,  now 
plao^  in  this  genuSb 
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Adonis,  the  Pheasant's  Eye,  of  Eumpe. 

AquUegia,  the  Columbine,  including  our  common  Eastern  Species  (A 
CanadeiiiU)  and  the  Rocky  Mounuin  Lung  Spurned  Columbine  {A. 
earuUa),  as  well  as  the  common  one  of  Europe  {A,  vulgarU). 

demoHi,  the  Virgin's  Bower,  of  many  species,  native  and  fordgn,  all 
pretty. 

Delphinium,  the  Larkspur,  of  many  species,  mostly  foreign. 

NigeUa,  Love  iu  a  Mist,  from  the  Old  World. 

Paonia,  the  Peony,  of  several  species,  from  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
China. 

Banunetdui,  Buttercup,  of  several  European  species. 

TrolUus,  Globe  Flower,  from  Europe  and  Siberia. 

Very  few  species  afford  nutritious  products  useful  for  food  ;  the 
tuberous  roots  of  a  species  of  Banunculus  are  gathered  and  eaten  in 
some  parts  of  Central  Europe,  and  a  few  fleshy  species  (an,  for  exmuple, 
Caliha  palustris,  Banuneulus  sceUratuif,  etc.)  are  used  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent as  pot  herbs. 

FoMil  Dicotyledons. — No  Dicotyledons  are  known  in  the  periods 
earlier  than  the  Cretaceous.  In  this,  however,  many  modern  orders 
are  represented.  In  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Western  Territories  of  the 
United  States  Lesquereux  describes*  one  hundred  species  of  Dicotyle- 
dons. Of  these  sixty  belong  to  the  Apetals,  five  to  the  Gamopetale, 
and  thirty.flve  to  the  Choripetals  (Polypetalie).  The  Apetale  include 
five  species  of  Populus,  six  of  Salix,  eight  of  Quereus,  six  of  PlatanuM, 
seven  of  Sctssafras,  etc  Among  the  remarkable  fossils  are  a  species  of 
PieuB  from  Minnesota,  two  species  of  Cinnamimium  from  Kansas,  and 
two  of  Lauru9  from  Nebraska.  The  five  species  of  Gamopetale  repre- 
sent the  Ericaceae  ^a  single  species  of  Andromeda),  Ebenacee  (two  spe- 
cies of  IHoepyros  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska),  and  Sapotace»  (two  spe- 
cies,  one  a  Burnt  lia  from  Nebraska  and  Minnesota).  Among  the  spe- 
cies of  ChoripetaUe  are  five  of  Magnolia,  two  of  Liriodendron,  one  of 
Bedera,  one  of  Prunue,  one  of  Pirus,  etc,  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Dakota. 

In  the  Tertiary  most  of  the  more  important  orders  of  Dicotyledons 
are  represented.  Here,  as  in  the  Cretaceous,  there  is  still  a  predomi- 
nance of  Apetalous  species ;  thus  in  the  Tertiary  Flora  of  the  Western 
Territoriesf  there  have  been  determined  of  the  Apetal»  one  hundred 
and  twelve  species,  GamopetalsB,  nineteen,  and  Choripetale,  seventy- 
nine.  The  Apeta1»  are  principally  represented  by  the  Myiicaoee 
(twelve  species  of  Myriea),  Betulace»,  Cupulifene  (a  Carpinua,  a  Cory- 
hie,  a  Fagve,  a  Caetanen,  and  eighteen  species  of  Quercus),  Juglandacev 

♦"Contributions  to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western  Territories 
Part  L,  The  Cretaceous  Flora,"  by  Leo  Lesquereux.  Washington* 
1874. 

t  Leo  Lesquereux,  op.  cit.    Part  IL,  "  The  Tertiary  Flora,"  187a 
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(a  Carya^  a  Pteroearya,  and  P<»rpn  species  of  Juglana),  SalicaoesB  (four 
species  of  Salix  and  twelve  of  PopiUtu),  PlatauacesB  (five  species  of 
Platanu$\  Morace»  (tweutj-three  species  of  FicuaX  Lauracee  (six  spe- 
cies of  LauruSy  one  of  Tttrantkera,  and  four  of  Cinrutiaumum), 

Tlie  (Jamopetale  are  represented  by  Caprifuliaceee  (nine  species  of 
VihunmmX  OleucesB  (four  species  of  FraatntLi),  EiMsnacese  (four  species 
of  IHo9pyro%),  and  BricacesB  (an  Aridiromeda  and  a  Vaecinium), 

The  principal  orders  of  the  Chdripetale  are  Ampelidete  (one  species 
of  Ampelopw,  two  of  VUig,  and  four  of  Cistus),  AnacardiacesB  (five 
species  of  Bhu9\  Oornaoeae  (four  species  of  Comu9),  Rhamnaceas  (ten 
species  of  Bhammu,  five  of  ZizyphuB,  three  of  Paliurus,  and  one  of 
Berchemia),  Ilicine»  (four  species  of  Bex),  Sapindace»  (six  species  of 
Sapindui),  MyrtaceeB  (two  doubtful  species  of  Eucalyptus)^  KosacesB 
(a  single  species  of  OratcBgus),  Leguminoss  (a  Podogonium,  a  Casna,  an 
Aeacia,  a  MmoHtet,  and  two  LeguminotUes),  and  MagnoliaceflB  (four 
species  of  Magnolia). 
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CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

005.— The  Number  of  Species  of  Plants. — It  is  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  give  with  even  a])proxiinate  accaracy 
the  number  of  existing  species  of  plants.  In  the  first  place, 
a  great  many  species  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  as  yet  un- 
described  ;  even  in  England,  where  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  Botany  has  been  most  energetically  pursued,  many  new 
species  are  discovered  every  year.  In  the  central  and  western 
countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  while 
comparatively  few  flowering  plants  have  escaped  detection, 
there  yet  remain  undescribed  hundreds  of  species  of  the 
lower  groups,  and  in  the  regions  eastward  there  are  doubtless 
many  phanerogams  as  well  as  cryptogams  which  have  not  yet 
been  enumerated.  A  complete  "Flora  of  Europe"  will 
probably  be  an  impossibility  for  very  many  years.  In  Asia 
our  knowledge  of  the  plants  is  still  more  fragmentary. 
Japan  and  India,  with  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  are  the  best 
known  botanically,  but  even  in  these  regions  our  knowledge 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  phanerogams  and  higher 
cryptogams.  In  Australia  and  the  islands  to  the  northward 
and  in  Africa,  there  are  enormous  tracts  which  have  not  yet 
been  explored.  In  the  New  World,  from  Mexico  southward, 
the  descriptions  and  enumerations  of  the  native  plants  are 
scattered  through  many  works,  not  cne  of  which  approxi- 
mates completeness  even  for  comparatively  small  regions.  In 
North  America,  the  "Flora  of  North  America," begun  forty 
years  ago,  is  yet  unfinished,  even  for  the  flowering  plants.* 

♦  **  A  Flora  of  North  America,"  by  John  Tonrey  and  Asa  Gray.  VoL 
I..  1888-40.  Vol.  II.  (in  part),  184a  Resumed  under  the  title  of  A 
Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,"  by  Asa  Gray,  1878, 
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In  the  second  place^  many  of  the  so-called  species  in  de- 
scriptive works  are  but  varieties,  while  in  other  cases  the 
same  forms  have  been  described  under  different  names.  This 
is  true  in  all  the  groups  of  plants,  and  scarcely  a  monograph 
now  appears  in  which  there  are  not  cases  of  the  reduction  of 
a  supposed  species  to  a  synonym  or  variety. 

606. — ^With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  may  examine 
the  catalogues  and  make  some  general  estimates.  Steudei  in 
1824  catalogued  in  **  Nomenclator  Botanicus  "  69,(584  phan- 
erogams and  10,965  cryptogams,  making  a  total  of  70,649. 
In  the  second  edition,  published  in  1841,  the  number  of 
phanerogams  was  increased  to  about  78,000.  Lindley,  in 
1846,  estimated  the  number  of  dicotyledons  to  be  66,488,  the 
monocotyledons  13,952,  and  the  cryptogams  12,480,  making 
a  total  of  92,820.  De  Candolle's  **  Prodromus,"  begun  in 
1824  and  continued  to  1873,  contains,  according  to  Alph.  De 
Candolle's  historical  note  in  Vol.  XVII.  of  that  work^  de- 
scriptions of  58,446  dicotyledons  and  429  gymnosperms. 

Duchartre  estimates  the  known  species  of  phanerogams  at 
about  100,000,  and  of  cryptogams  at  about  25,000,  and  ven- 
tures to  place  the  whole  number  of  species  in  the  world  at 
from  160,000  to  200,000.  Dr.  Gray  quotes  De  Candolle's 
estimate  of  the  known  species  of  flowering  plants,  amounting 
to  from  100,000  to  120,000,  and  says  that  "  the  larger  num- 
ber may  perhaps  include  the  higher  ordera  of  the  flowerless 
series,"  and  in  speaking  of  the  lower  cryptogams  says  that  at 
present  '^no  close  estimate  can  be  well  formed  of  the  actual 
number  of  species."* 

607  .—The  AfELnities  of  the  Groups  of  Plants. — Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  construct  diagrammatic  figures 
which  should  indicate  the  affinities  of  the  different  groups 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  While  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  we  may  yet  show  in  this 
way  certain  relations,  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  other- 
wise. The  subjoined  diagram  may  be  taken  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  writer's  present  notion  of  the  affinities  (t.6., 

•  In  hto  •*  Botanical  Text-Book,"  1879,  Part  L,  p.  846.  foot-note. 
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the  genetic  relations)  of  the  seTen  great  diyisions  of  plants, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  upon  a  plane  snrf aoe  : 
OamopetaUB. 

Chor.'petakB, 


Apetalff, 
Monoootjledones.  I 


Diootyledones. 


QTMKOSPUlMiS. 


ANGIOSFEBMiS. 


PHANEBO^ 
GAMIA. 


PTEBIDOPHYTA, 


BRYOPHYTA, 


CARPOSPOBEiB. 

OOSPOBEiE. 


ZYQOSPOBELSL 


PBOTOPHYTA. 

608.— The  Diatribution  of  Plants  in  Time.  If  we  bring 
together  what  is  yet  known  as  to  Fossil  Botany  (FhytopalaB- 
ontology),  ashasbeen  doneby  Schimper,*  we  find  that  the 

♦  *'  Traits  de  Pal6oiitologie  Veg€tale."  par  W.  Ph.  Schimper.  Paris, 
1809  to  1874.  TliiB  work  of  three  large  octavo  volomes  (aggregating 
2696  pp.)  and  a  quarto  atlas  of  110  plates  ia  a  moet  valuable  one  fog 
the  student  of  PhytopalsDontologj. 
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TABOtAll  ViBW  OF  TH  '.   DISTRIBUTION  IN  TiMB  OP  T0tt   DtTlSIONS 
OF  THB  VBGETABLB  KINGDOM. 
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Miocene. 
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several  Divigiofts  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ate  very  ua- 
equally  distributed  in  geologic  time.  Thus  no  traces  of 
Protophyta  have  yet  been  discovered  earlier  than  the  Terti- 
ary (Miocene),  while  the  Zygospore®  appear  to  extend  back 
to  the  Secondary  (Jurassic),  and  the  Oosporeas  and  Carpospo- 
re»  to  the  Silurian.  Bryophyta  have  not  been  detected  in 
strata  earlier  than  the  Eocene  (Tertiary),  while  Pteridophyta 
extend  back  to  the  Devonian.  Of  the  Phanerogamia  the 
Gymnosperms  originated  in  the  Devonian,  the  Monocotyle- 
dons in  the  Triassic,  and  the  Dicotyledons  in  the  Cretaceous. 
These  facts  may  be  more  clearly  shown  by  the  table  on  the 
preceding  page. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  knowledge  of  fossil 
))lants  is  as  yet  extremely  limited,  a  comparatively  small 
portion  only  of  the  earth's  strata  having  hitherto  been  care- 
fully examined.  It  is  very  probable  that  as  we  come  to 
know  more  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  some  or  all  of  the 
lines  in  the  table  will  be  extended  downward.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  many  remains  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly simple  organisms  which  constitute  the  Protophy- 
ta, althongh  they  probably  have  ex)st<»d  in  abundance 
since  pre-Silurian  times.  So,  too,  few  Zygosporeae  have  a 
sufficiently  durable  plant-body  to  allow  them  to  be  preserved 
in  a  fossil  state.  The  softness  of  texture  and  easy  perisha- 
bility of  the  tissues  of  the  Bryophyta,  especially  in  the  lower 
orders,  probably  accounts  for  the  few  fossil  remains  hitherto 
discovered.  Doubtless  we  must  in  the  same  way  account  for 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  species  of  fossil  Phanerogams  are 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  softer  tissues  of  the  herbaceous  spe- 
cies have  yielded  but  few  fossils  as  compared  with  the  harder 
and  denser  ones  of  the  ligneous  species. 
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Abies  pkctinata,  894,  397,  401 

Acer  dasycarpum,  74 

Acer  PBeudo-Platanos,  536 

Achlya.  40,  255 

Achlya  racemosa,  256 

Aoorus  calamas,  114,  115, 110 

Adiantum,  374 

Adiantum    Caplll  us- Veneris,    370, 

871,  372 
Adiantum  Moritzianum,  109 
iBsculas.  537 

.fiscnlus  Hippocastanam,  141 
A^aricas  canipestris,  326,  827 
AilantliuB  glandulosus,  125,  448 
Alisma  Plantain,  467 
Alliom  cepa,  423 
Alsophila,  377 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  154 
Anagallis  arvenais.  507 
Ananassa  saliva,  471 
Anthoceros  laDvis.  348,  850 
Arabis,  554 

Arcyria  incarnata,  210 
Aristolocbia  sipho,  84 
Aflclepias,  504 
Ascobolos  f  orfuracens,  288 
Asimina  triloba,  560 
Aspidium  Filix.mas,  41,  374,  375, 

876 
Asplenium,  374 

Bacilltts  ulna,  218 
Bacterium  lineola,  213 
Bacterium  Termo,  213 
Banana,  472 
Barbarea,  554 
Beet,  60, 495 
Begonia,  80 
Berberis  vulgaris,  559 
Beta  vulgaris,  405 
Betula  alba,  12  i,  127 
Biota  orientals,  39(f 


Bittersweet,  501 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  378.  879 
Bryum  argenteum,  359 
Buckwheat,  162 
Bulbocbiete  intermedia,  248 

CaLLITRIS  QUADRIVAI.V18,  399 

Caltha  palustris,  563 

Camellia  Cbinensis,  548 

Canna,  473 

Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  424,  553 

Carya  alba,  73 

Cassia  tora,  533 

Castanea  vesca,  153 

Cephalotus  follicularis,  527 

Cerastium  coHinum.  550 

Ceratozamia  longifolia,  896 

Cbara  fragilis,  832,  333 

Chenopodium,  496 

Cherry,  148 

Chestut,  158 

Chondrioderme    difforme,   36,    44, 

209,210 
Cichorium  Intybus,  23 
Citrus  Aurantium,  541 
Claviceps  purpurea.  290  291, 
aematis  viticella,  439 
Cnicus  altissimns,  98 
Cocoa.i)ut,  468 
Coffea  Arabica,  517 
Colchicum  autuninale,  459 
Coleochaete  pulviData,  272 
Collema  Jacobflefolium,  800 
Collema  microphyllum,  800 
Collema  pulposum,  309 
Corallina  officinalis.  274 
Cosmarium  Men^'nghinii,  44,  226 
Cucnmis  Melo,  521 
Cncurbita,  95 
Cucurblta  Pepo.  29.  77 
CnpresBus  Fempervirt-ns,  306 
Cy cas  revoluta,  400 
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C]rpripediam  ealoeolos,  470 
Cjstopos  Candidas,  250,  262 
Cjtisoi  Labarnam,  84,  447 

Dahlia  vARiABn.is.  27,  88 

Date.  452, 463 

Biagnms,  88,  88. 138, 189. 408, 406, 

417,  420,  445,  «M),  408 
Dictamnos  fraxipella,  131,  542 
Didymiam  aerpula,  78 
DioD»a  moscipala,  (K25 
DorsteDia,  489 
Dracaena,  444 
Dadresnaya  pnrpurifera,  276 

BCHINOCTSnS  LOB  ATA,  30,  70.  71, 

73,  100, 155.  156 
ESqaisetam  arvense.  865 
Eqaisetum  limoeam,  365 
Equisetam  palnstre.  110 
EqaiBCtum  scirpoides,  ^ 
Equisetum  Telmateia,  364,  366 
Erica  cinerea,  509 
EiTsimam,  554 
Eiysiphe  Cichoriaoearam,  281 
Erysiphe  Tuckeri,  270 
Eschscholtzia  Californica,  419 
EacaljptuB  globulus,  524 
Eupatorium.  515 
Euphorbia.  75 
Eurotium  repeos,  282 

FAGOPTKUlf  BSCULSNTUM,  162,  496 

Fern  prothalliom,  370 
Ficus,  489 

Foenlculum  vulpfare.  519 
Fontinalis  antipyretica.  87,  142,359 
Fraffaria  vesca,  529 
Fritillaria  imperialis,  8,  458 
Fuchsia  globosa.  104.  lai 
Fucus  platjcarpus,  266 
Fucus  vesiculosus,  267 
Fuligo  yarians,  4,  209 
Funaria  hj^f rometrica,  48,  52,  85SI 
854,  356.  858 

Ginkgo  biloba,  399 
Oleichenia,  377 
GloBocapBa,  216 
Gomphidium.  829 
Gordonia  Lasiantlius.  547 
Grape,  79, 80 
Graphis  elegans,  309 

Hbdbra  hblix,  18Q 


Hemlock  Spruce,  158 
Hickory -nut,  73 
Hop,  97 

Horsecheetnut,  141 
Hoya  camosa,  84 
Hyacinthtts  orientalis,  101 
Hydrodictyon  utriculoenm,  228 
Hypericom  <ia)ydniim,  549 

Iberis  amara,  442,  443 
Impatiens  Balsamina,  28,  82,  548 
Indian  Corn,  2.  6.  55,  67.  118,  154. 

160.  451.  452 
Irldace«  (flower  diagram),  468 
Isoetes  lacuatris,  887.  888 
Ivy,  130 

Juglans  regia,  481 
Juncus  effusus,  20 
Juniperus  communis,  402,  407 

Lamium.  498 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  581 
Lathyrus  Psendi^aca,  440,  441 
LAurus  nobUis,  492 
LaTatera  trimestris,  28 
Lecanora  subfusca,  297 
Lejolisia  mediterranea.  274.  276 
Lemna  minor,  462 
Linum  usitatissimum,  fM 
Lycopodium  annoiinum,  888 
Lycopodium  clayatam,  888 
Lycopodium  complanatum,  112 

Magnolia  purpurea,  561 
Mallotium  Hildenbrandii,  803 
Malva  sylvestris.  546 
Marchantia    polymorpha,    91.    93 

844.  845,  846.  847,  849,  850 
Marsilia  sal  matrix.  881 
Megalospora  affinis.  299 
Menispermum  Canadense.  559 
Micrococcus  prodigiosus,  213 
Mimosa  pudica,  534 
Muoor,  888 
Mucor  Mucedo,  236 
Mucor  stolonifer.  237, 288 
Musa  sapientum,  472 
Mustard.  95 
Myristica  f ragrans,  493 
Myrtus  communis,  524 

Naricula  saxonica,  229 
Navicula  viridis,  228 
Nelumbium  luteum,  Q68 
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Kema1i<ni  mQltifldam,  275 
Nepenthea  ampull&ria,  488 
Nitella  flexilis.  881 
Nostoc.  87,  217 
Naphar  adTena,20 

Oat,  454 

Ochrolecliia  pallesoens,  299 

(Edojjronium,  22,  247 

CEkiogoniam  ciliatam,  248 

(Edogfoniam  gemelliparam,  248 

Onion,  76 

Orchis  mascula,  469 

Oscillatoria,  87,  217 

Osmanda,  877 

Palm  (stem),  448 

Pandorina  Moram,  222 

Papaver  RbcBas,  555 

Parmelia  aipolia,  206 

Parmelia  tiliacea,  802 

Peach  (flower),  580 

Pediastrum  granalatum,  65,  224 

Penlcillium  cbartarum,  285 

Peronoepora,  261 

Peronoepora  Alsinearum,  48,  261 

Peronospora  calotlieca,  258 

Peronospora  infestans,  25S 

Pertusaria  centliocarpH,  200 

Pertusaria  Wulfeni,  309 

Peziza  confluens,  286 

Pesiza  convexala,  42,  287 

Peziza  ompbalodes,  287 

Phaseolns  multifloruH.  43,  475 

Phoenix  dactylifern,  453 

Phragmidiam  bulbosum,  815 

Phragmidium  niucronatum,  815 

Phjsarum  leacopas,  208 

Pilularia  ^lobulifera,  380 

Pinas  Larico,  401 

Pinus  pinaster,  72,  124 

Pinna  Pinea,  405 

Pinus  sylvestris,  25,  26,  894,  395, 

898 
Piptocephalis  Freseniana,  239 
Pirns  communis,  528 
Pirns  Cydonia,  529 
Pisnm  sativum,  54 
Plagiochilia  asplenioidns.  349 
Polypodinm,  378 
Polypodinm  vulgare,  108 
Potamoireton  pectinatus,  129 
Potato  (flower),  501 
Primula  sinensis,  97 
Pmnns  Cer^sqs,  530 


Psoralea  bitnminoss,  122,  476 
Pteris  aquilina,  24,  27,  72,  81.  88. 

107,  871.  872.  878 
Puccinia  ^raminis,  811.  818 
Pnccinia  MolinisB,  814 

QUTNCB,  528 

Quercus  Robur,  449. 478 

RAmJNCTJLTJS  REPEN8,  119 

Rhizomorpha  sulicorticalis,  66 

Rlinbarb,  GO 

Riccia  ^lauca,  845,  846 

Rice,  455 

Ricinus  communis,  117. 118, 474 

Rosa  canina,  427 

Rosa  rubiginosa,  429 

Rye,  96 

Sacchakomtcies  ckrbvisub,   89, 

214 
Salix  caproa,  486 
Salvinia  naUns.  380.  881 
Sambncus  ni^rra.  445,  446 
Saprolegnia.  255 
Saprole^ia  androi^yna,  257 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  557 
8chiz8»a,  377 
Scorzonera  hispanica,  75 
Scrophnlaria.  499 
Sedum  purpurascens,  101 
Selaginella  caulescent,  884 
Selaginella  infequifolia.  111.  880 
Selaginella  Martensii,  384,  885 
Sequoia  gijrantea,  80 
Shepherd's  Purse,  558 
Silphium  laciniatum,  157 
Solanum,  501 

Sorisporium  Saponariie,  820 
Sphffiria  morbosa.  298 
Spliierophorus  globiferns,  298,  302 
Sphaeroplea  annulina,  245 
SphflBrotbeca  Castagnei.  280 
SphflBrotheca  pannosa,  280 
Sphagnum  acutifolium,  355 
Sphagnum  squarrosum,  855 
Spirillum  volutans.  213 
Spirochiete  plicatilis.  218 
Spirogyra  longata,  45,  46,  51,  288 
Stachys  angustifolius,  441 
Sticta  fuliginosa.  295 
Sticta  pulmonacea,  80S 
Stipa  spartea,  158 
Sunflower,  68 
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Taraxacux  Dbnslbonib,  513 
T&xas  baccata,  S95 
TetragonolobuR.  531 
Theobroma  Cacao,  545 
Thistle,  98 
Tilletia  caries,  331 
TradefM»ntia  Vir^inica,  12 
Trapa  natans.  1^ 
Trichomanes.  877 
Tsaga  CaDadenftis,  152 
TulMr  melanosporum,  285 

Ulva,  224 

Uncinala  adanca,  281 
Urtica  macrophylla,  61 
Urtica  arena,  491 
Usiipa  barbaU,  302. 304,  808 
Ustilago  antlierarum,  320 
Ufltilago  Majdis,  320 


Vaccikium  Myrtillus,  511 

Vanilla  planifolia.  471 

Vaacheria  sesBUis,  47»  351,   2521 

258 
Vibrio  Riigala,213 
Vida  ftiba,  38.  69,  474 
Viola  tricolor.  20,  422,  428 
Virginia  Creeper,  154 
Vitis.  79, 80 
Vitis  vinifera,  538 
Volvox  globator,  244 

WALLFIiOWER,  552 

Welwitscliia  mirabilia,  60,  414 

Yeast  Plant,  39,  214 

Zba Mais,  118, 154, 160.  451,452 
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Abele  Tree.  4S7      - 

Abies.  81,  151,  804,  897,  40».  411, 

413.  415 
AbieUneie,  410 

Abortion  of  Floral  Organs,  431 
Abridgment  of  Life  Cycle,  814 
Abronia,  407 
Abeinthe.  514 

Absorption  of  Fond,  176, 184, 101 
Acacia,  58:),  584,  505 
Acanthacete.  61.  400 
Acanthus  Family,  400 
Accurabent  Cotyledons,  487 
Acer,  72,  75.  585 
Acerinea).  110.  535 
Achene,  486 
Achenial  Fruits,  486 
Acbimenes,  400 
Achlamydeous,  481 
Achlya,  80,  256 
Achoanthes.  280 
AclmantUidium,  280 
AcbyrantUes,  406 
Acids,  62 
Acolium,  810 
Acouite,  562 
Aoonitnm,  106.  562 
Acorus,58,  114,  462 
Acrocarp®,  850, 860 
Acro8cyp)iu8,  810 
Acrosticbum.  877 
Actinocyclns,  281 
Actinodiacas,  281 
Actinomorubic,  480 
Actinoptycnus.  231 
Acyclic  Flowers.  420 
Adam's  Needle,  461 
Adder  Tongues,  373 
Adiantum,  110,877 
Adlamia,  556 
AdAAW  Aatl^ers,  48$ 


Adnation  of  Floral  Organs,  482 

Adonis,  58,  564 

Adventitious  buds.  148 

Adventitious  stems,  148 

iBcidiospores,  812 

iBcidinm,  812,  816 

JSgilops,  455 

Aerial  roots,  187 

JSscttlus,  587 

JStbalium,  210 

^tUusa,  520 

Affinities  of  PlanU,  567 

Agapantbus,  4(i0 

Agaricacese,  830 

Agarics.  241 

Agaricus,  80,  828.  828,  820,  880 

Agave,  467 

Ageratum,  08 

Aggregate  fruits.  486 

Aggregations  of  cells,  65 

Agrimony,  140 

Agrostis,  455 

Ailanthus,  102,  541 

Air  in  the  Plant.  174 

Albuminous  seeds,  801,  487 

Albuminoids,  5 J 

Alders,  488 

Alectoria,  808 

Alectryon,  585 

Aleurites,  485 

Aleurone,  57 

Alfihuria.  548 

Alga,  188 

Alg»,  68,  55,  86. 185, 204,  205.  t:21, 

m,  840 
Algales,  8:)7 
Alisma.  407 

Alismaceee.  128.  425,  466 
Alkaloids,  62. 182 
Alkanet,  502 
Allamanda,  <5(H  *  \ 
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AUigator  Pear,  404 

AlUum,458 

Alltpioe,  523 

Almond,  680 

AlnuB,  488 

Aloe,  458 

Aloee,459 

Alsophila,  877 

Alternate  leaves,  149 

Alternation   of   Generations,  841, 

861 
Althcea,  547 
Aljssum,  98.  554 
Amarantaceie.  406 
Amarantus.  264, 496 
Amarjllidac('e.461, 467 
Amaryllis.  468 
Amaryllis  Family.  467 
Amaurocliieiea?,  210 
Ambrosia,  264,  420,  515 
Amelancliier.  527 
Amentales.  485 
Amenta,  413 
American  Ljircli,  412 
American  White  Ash,  505 
American  White  Elm,  488 
Ammonia  Salts,  17G 
Amceba  movement,  8 
Amole,  468 
Amomales,  471 
Amoreuxia.  551 
Amorphophallus,  462 
Amount  of  Evaporation.  171 
Amount  of  Water  in  Plantff,  166 
Ampelidete,  537,  565 
Ampelopsis,  165.  194,  538,  565 
Amphiffastria,  344,  351 
Amphipleura,  !^ 
Amphora,  230 
Anacardiacese.  534,  565 
Anacardiuni,  535 
Anacharift,  473 
AnsBstlietics,  198 
Anaffallis,  434.  436,  507 
Analog  and  UoiiiOlogy,  120 
Ananassn,  471 
Anastatica,  555 
Ancestry  of  PUnU,  204 
ADchusa,  502 
Andrsea,  858 
AndraaceaB,  855,  358 
AndrcBcium,  418,  430,  432 
Androgynia.  250 
Andromeda,  564,  565 


Andromede»,  510 

Androepore,  249 

Ajieme0, 210 

Anemone,  102, 264,  284.  429»  563 

Anemia,  377 

Anemiopeis,  483 

Anemophilous  Flowers,  421 

Angiocarpous  Lichens,  297,  396 

Angiopteris,  878 

Anf^osperms,  893, 416,  568 

Angio4>erms,  79,  85 

Angular  divergence  of  leaves,  150 

Anffustura  Bark,  542 

Antoeed,  520 

Annual  layers  of  wood,  447 

Annular  Vessels,  118 

Annulus,  328,  375 

Anona,  561 

Anonaceae,  560 

Anortheis,  230 

Antbemide®,  514 

Anthemis,  514 

Anther,  394,  417, 418 

Antheridial  disc,  847 

Antheridium,  45, 243,  266,271. 881. 

841,361 
Anther  Smut,  818 
Anthesis,  199 

Anthoceroe,  11,  217,  841,  348,  350 
Anthoceroteae,  350, 861 
Antiaris,  490 
Antipodal  Cells,  420 
Antirrhinum,  150,  500 
Apetalie,  476.  568 
Apetalous,  431 
Aphyllon,  192 
Apical  Cell.  38,  86.  88.  158,  843, 

352,  863.  373.  378,  880,  381,  426 
Apium,  519 
Appendages,  281 

Apple,  64.  159,  171,  284, 486,  527 
Apocarpous,  433 
Apocynaceii;,  77,  110, 504 
Apocynum,  504 
Apostasiaoeie.  469 
Apothecium,  297 
Apricot,  62, 530 
Aqueous  Tissue,  94 
Aquilegia,  564 
Arable,  437 

Arace«e  (=Aroide«),  77 
Arachis,  582 
Arachnoidiscus,  281 
Arales,  461 
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Alalia,  519 

Aralis««iD.  619 

Araucaria,  409. 418. 414 

Araacaries,  418 

Arbor  VitaB.  411 

ArbatoB.  509 

Aroenthobium,  477 

Archas.  506 

ArcbegODium,  46.  841.  861, 402 

ArchesperiDte,  898 

Archidium.  858 

Arctopodiuiu.  885 

ArctosUpbjloB.  156,  509 

ArctoidesB,  514 

Arcyrla.  211 

Areca,  466 

ArecineiB,  466 

Arethosa.  470 

Aretbuaese.  470 

Argemone,  556 

Aiil.  487 

Arifliema,  61.  462 

Aristolochia,  482 

Aristolocbiacea.  483 

Armeria.  506 

Arnica.  514 

Aruotto,  551 

Aroideie.  119,  461 

Aroids.  461 

Arrack.  464 

Ammgement  of  Leaves  149 

Arrangement  of  Koots.  164 

Arrowroot,  478,  484 

Artemisia.  85.  514 

Artbonia,  810 

Ariboniei.  810 

ArUcboke.  512.  515 

ArtocarpuB,  489 

Arum  Family.  461 

ABafoBtida.  68.  520 

ABarales,  4H2 

Asarum,  482 

Afli^epiadflceaB.  77.  119.  608 

ABclepias,  102,  420 

ABCoboloB.  288.  289.  801 

Ascogoninm.  800 

ABComycetee.  214. 270. 271, 278. 278. 

805.  885,  887,  888.  840 
ABCOBpores.  889 

Ascoeporos.  40.  214,  278,  816.  819 
Abcos.  278.  815.  819 
AscjTiim.  549 

Asexual  Generation,  841. 861 
Asb,  486 


Asb  Tree,  505 
Asimina.  561 
Asparaffus,  458 
Aspergillus.  284 
Aspbodel,  460 
Aspbodelus.  460 
Aspidium,  877 
Aspleniam,  377 
AssimiUtion,  62.  178.  185,  191 
Astepbanae,  834 
Aster.  516 
Asterales,  512 
Asteroideie.  516 
Asterolampra,  281 
AsterolampreflB,  281 
Asteropbyllites.  868 
Astilbe.  526 
Astragalus,  582 
Astrocaryum.  17 
Astrotricbia.  520 
Asymmetry  of  Leaves,  146 
Atalea,  464 
Atberosperma.  494 
Atmospberic  pressure,  171 
Atricbum.  852 
Atriplex,  52 
Atropa.  502 
Aucuba,  518 
Anlacodiscus.  231 
Auliscus,  281 
Aurantiese.  541 
Auricula,  506 

Australian  Pitcber  Plant,  526 
Austriau  Pine,  412 
Autogamous  Flowers.  421 
Autumn  Crocus.  460 
Auxospores.  228 
Avena.  102.  455 
Avocado  Pear,  494 
Axile  Placenta.  488 
Azalea,  510 
Azolla,  881.  882 

Baccate  Fruits.  486 
Baccate  Seed-.  487 
Bacillariacea?.  227 
Bacillus,  218 
Bacteria.  65.  212 
Bacteriacee.  212 
Bacterium.  17.  213 
Bactrospora.  298 
BeomyceB,  810 
BalanopboreflB,  476 
Bald  (Cypress.  411 
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Balloon  Vine,  587 

Balm,  ^8 

Balsam,  61,  94,  144,  543 

Balsam  Apple.  522 

Balsam  Fir,  412 

Balsamodendron,  540 

Balsam  of  Peru.  ^^ 

Balsam  of  Tola,  532 

Bamboo.  453.  457 

Bambusa,  457 

Banana,  146,  472 

Banana  Family.  471 

Bauds  of  Protoplasm,  16 

Bauflriaceie,  339 

Banisia,  491 

Banyan  Tree,  490 

Baobab,  474 

Baphia,  532 

Barberry,  197,  816.  558 

Barberry  Cluster  Cups,  316 

Barberry  Family,  658 

Barberry  Rust,  31G 

Barbula,351.3G0 

Barcelona  Nuts,  477 

Bark,  118.  124,  201,  393.  409.  447 

Barley,  69.  187.  319,  322.  323,  455 

Barosma,  542 

Bartramia,  359 

Basal  Cells,  206 

Basellacece,  494 

Basidia,  323 

Basidiomycetes,  270.  323,  335,  337, 

338.339.840 
BasiJioeporefe,  839 
Basidiospores,  39,  323,  328 
Ba8sia,506 
Bassorin,  63 
Basswood,  545 
Bast  Cells,  17 
Bast  Fibres,  74,  76,  119 
Bast.  Soft,  116 
Batliybius,  15 
Batrachospermete,  277 
Bayberry,  487 
Bay  Tree.  493 
Bdellium,  465,  540 
Bean,  56,  68.  59. 199,  435,  531 
Bearberry.  509 
Bear  Grass.  461 
Bedfordia,  514 
Bedstraw,  517 
Beech.  125,  126,421.479 
Beech  Mast,  479 
Beech  Nuts,  479 


Beet,  166.  495 

Begonia,  61,  94. 143. 146,  521 

BegoniaoesB,  71.  S^Sl 

Belladonna,  >02 

Bellls,  516 

Berberidacete,  658 

Berbens.  85,  102.  558 

Berchemia.  565 

Berry,  486 

Beriholletia,  68,  528 

Beta,  103,  495 

Betel  Nut,  466 

Betel  Palm,  466 

Betel  Pepper,  484 

Betula,  102,  174,  487 

Betulace®,  487,  564 

Bhan^,  488 

Biatora,  810 

Bicollateral  Bundles,  121 

Bicyclic,  480.  432 

Biddulphia,  281 

Biddulphieae,  281 

Bidens,  264, 515 

Bis^onia,  81.  85.  426,  499 

Bignoniacen.  499 

Bi^  Trees  of  California,  411 

Bilaterality  of  Leaves,  146 

Bilocular,  483 

Biota,  409 

Biparons  Cyme,  429 

Birch,  126,  174,  *2l.  487,  487 

Birch  Family.  487 

Bird  Cherry,  530 

Birds  Aiding  in  Pollination,  421 

Bisexual  Flowers,  431 

Bittersweet,  539 

Bixia,  551 

Bixines,  551 

Black  Ash,  505 

Blackberry,  426,  487,  529 

Black  Bindweed.  497 

Black  Grain.  532 

Black  Huckleberries,  611 

Black  Jack  Oak,  480 

Black  Knot.  292 

Black  Nightshade.  502 

Black  Oaks,  480 

Black  Pepper.  488,  561 

Black  Rust,  816 

Bladder-nut.  535 

Bladderwort  Family.  499 

Blanching  of  Celery.  52 

Blanc  Man^,  277 

Blaxin|r  Star,  516 
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Bleeding  Heart,  556 

Bletia.  470 

Blood.root,  556 

Bloodwood  Tree,  523 

Bloodwort  Family,  467 

Blueberry,  511 

Blue  Beech,  477 

Blue  Gain,  524 

Blue  Huckleberries,  511 

Blue  Mould,  285 

Blue  Palmetto,  465 

Bluets,  517 

Bocconia,  556 

Bcehmeria,  491 

Boletus,  330 

Bombax,  547 

Borage  Family,  502 

Borassineae,  465 

BorasauA,  465 

Bordered  Pits,  251 

Bore  Cole,  553 

Boroniee,  542 

Borraginacese,  150,  502 

Bostryx,  429 

Boswellia,  540 

Botrycbium,  379,  380 

Botrydium,  134 

Botry-Cyme,  429 

Botryose  Inflorescence,  427,  428 

Botryose  Monopodium,  140 

Bouncing  Bet,  550 

Boundary  Tissue,  89 

Boussingaultia^  494 ' 

Bouvardia,  518   . 

Bow-wood,  490 

Box  Elder,  586 

Box  Tree.  485 

Bracts,  136.  155 

Bran-cell.  58 

Brancbing,  Modes  of,  189 

Branching  of  I^^eaves.  147 

Branches  of  Stems,  142 

Brassica,  98.  102,  150.  553 

Brazilian  Arrowroot,  484 

Brazilian  Artichoke.  515 

Brazil  Nut,  58,  524 

Brazil  wood,  533 

Bread- Fruit  Tree.  489 

Break- Ax  Tree,  545 

Bristles,  137 

British  Oak,  479 

Bromeliaceae,  471 

Biompton  Stock,  554 

Broom  Com,  457 


Brosimum,  489,  490 
Broussonetia,  490 
Brucbia,  358 
Brucia,  503 
Bruniacete,  526 
Brussels  Sprouts,  553 
BryacetB.  355,  358 
Bryophyllum,  143,  526 
Bryopbyta,  205,  305,  341,  568.  569, 

570 
Bryophytes,  10,  40.  59,  67,  72,  87, 

90,  124,  140.  143.  145,  265.  341. 

389 
Bryum,  352.  359, 860 
Buchu.  542 
Buckeye,  587 
Buckthorn.  589 
Buckwheat,  496 
Buckwheat  Family.  496 
Buckwheat  Tree,  539 
Bud,  139, 140, 181,  189, 199 
Bud-cell,  382 
Buellia,  310 
Bufialo  Berry,  492 
Bulb,  181, 190, 191 
Bulb-axes.  136 
Bulbocbsetacese,  269 
Bulbochsete,  250 
Bulbophyllum.  471 
Bulgaria,  289 
Bumelia,  506,  564 
Bundles.  Fibro- vascular,  100 
Bundle  Sheath,  108, 114 
Bunt,  318 

Burgundy  Pitch,  412 
Burmanniaceae,  468 
Burning  Bush,  539 
Bursera,  540 
Burseracese.  640 
Bush  Honeysuckle,  518 
Butcher's  Broom,  461 
Buttercup,  564 
Butternut,  482 
Butter  Trees,  506 
Button  Bush,  517 
Button  wood,  487 
Buxus,  102,  485 

Cabbage,  93. 171, 185 
Cabbage  Palmetto,  565 
Cacalia,  514 
Cachibou,  540 
CacUceea,  94^  52Q 
Oacti,  508 
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Cactu0  Family,  090 

C»loBph»riaiii,  210 

GMalpina,  533 

Cesalpiniete,  533 

Caffeine,  182 

Calabash  Tree.  499 

Calamandar  Wood,  506 

CalamariesB,  968 

CalamesB,  465 

Calamites,  368 

Calamocladas,  868 

Calamostachys,  868 

Calamus,  81,  465,  466 

Calandrinia.  549 

Calcaree,  210 

Calceolaria,  500 

Calcium,  175 

Calcium  Carbonate,  60 

Calcium  Oxalate.  59,  180 

Calendulacete,  514 

Caliciacei.  810 

Caliciei,  810 

Calicium,  810 

California  Laurel,  494 

California  Pitcher  Plant,  557 

Calla,  61,  462 

Calla  Lily  462 

Calliopsib,  514 

Callirhoe,  547 

Callistephus,  516 

Callithamniou,  277 

CaUitris,  899,411 

Calluna,  509 

Calocasia.  462 

CalonemesB,  211 

Calophjllum,  549 

Calopogon.  470 

Caltba,  436,  564 

Calycantbacese,  562 

Caljceracee,  516 

Caljcocarpum,  560  ^ 

Caljpso,  471 

Calyx,  418.  430 

Cambium,  17,  116,  121,  148, 164. 

201.407,  444 
Cambiform  Cells,  111 
Cameliua,  554 
Camellia,  548 
Campanales,  511 
Campanula,  13,  512 
Campanulaceae.  77, 119  511 
Camphor,  63,  494,  547 
Camphor  Tree,  647 
Camwood,  582 


Canada  Balsam,  413 
Canada  Thistle,  513 
Canal,  lutra-fascicuUr,  111 
Candle  Nut  Tz«e,  485 
Candytuft,  554 
CaneUa,551 
Canella  Bark.  551 
Canellaces,  651 
Cane  Palms.  465 
Cane  Sugar,  62, 180 
Canna,  473 
Cannabis,  488 
Cannabineae,  488 
Cannacee.  425 
Canme,  473 
Canon  LiTe-Oak,  479 
Canterbury  Belli«,  512 
Caoutchouc,  78,  485,  490,  508,  504 
Capers.  552 
Capillitium,  210 
Capparidacen,  552 
Capparis,  552 
Caprifoliacee.  518.  565 
Capsella.  98.  264,  425^  554 
Capsicum,  501 
Capsulary  Fruits.  486 
Capsule.  348,  355.  436 
Caiagana,  582 
Caraway,  520 
Carbon,  175 
Carbonates,  176 
Carbohydrate,  178 
Carbon'Dioxide.  174, 181, 191 
Carbon  Oxide,  179 
Carcerulus,  436 
Cardinal  Flower,  519 
Cardiospermum,  537 
Carex,  150,  323 
Carica,  522 
Carludoyica.  462 
Carnations.  550 
Carniyoroos  Plants.  182 
Carmine,  520 
Carpel.  136,  480,  483 
Carpellary  Leaves,  400 
Carpet  weed,  520 
Carpids,  433 
Carpinus,  477,  564 
Carpogonium,  271,  300,  880, 881 
Carpophore,  436 
Carpophyllum  (pi. -la,)  419,  488 
Carpospore,  832 

Carposporeo,  205,  270,  885,  887. 
m  569,  570 
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Carrot»8I9 

Carthamos,  512 

G&rya,  78,  482, 565 

Carjophyllaoeee,  494,  549 

CarjophyllaleB.  549 

CaryopBiB,  436 

Caryota,  466 

CaBcarUla  Bark,  485 

Cashew  Familj,  534 

Gaahew  Nut,  585 

CaBsara,  484 

CasBia,  197, 588,  565 

CaBBia  Bark,  494 

CasBia  Buds,  494 

Castanea,  478,  564 

CasUUeia,  53 

Caatilloa,  490 

CaBtor  Bean,  59,  181 

Castor  Oil.  62 

Castor  Oil  Plant,  475  484 

Casuarinee,  487 

Catalpa,  429,  487,  499 

Catafletum,  470 

Catchfly,  550 

Catha,  539 

Catkin,  895. 413,  428 

Catnip,  498 

Cattleja,  471 

Caolerpa,  134, 254 

Caulerpites,  254 

Caulicle,  404 

Cauliflower,  558 

Cauline  Bandies,  892,  442 

Caulome,  134,  185.  248,  271 

Caulopbyllum,  559 

Cayenne  Pepper.  501 

Ceanothus.  61, 108 

Cedrella.  540 

Cedrus.  409, 415 

CelastraceiB.  539 

CelastraleB,  537 

CelastriiB,  589 

Celery,  619 

Cell  i>erivatlveB,  67 

Cell  Families.  65 

Cell  Formation  by  Division,  86 

Cell  Formation  by  Union,  44 

Cell  Fusions,  66 

Cell  Mafises.  67 

Cell  Rows,  67 

Cell  Sap,  62 

Cell  Surfaces,  67 

Cellular  Plants,  205 


Cell  Wall,  15.  21,  68, 166, M6 

CeloBia,496 

Celtis,  61,  85, 150,  488 

CellaloBe,21 

Cenangium,  289 

Centaurea,  518 

Central  Cell,  381,875 

Centrifugal  Thickening,  81 

Centripetal  Thickening,  81 

Century  Plan»,  467 

CephaeliB,  517 

Cephalanthus,  517 

CephalotuB,  526 

CeramiesB,  277 

CeramiacesB.  889 

Ceramium,  278 

Cerasin.  63 

Cerastium,  429,  550 

Ceratophyllese,  488 

Ceratozamia.  410 

Cerds,  588 

Ceroocarpus,  529 

Cereus,  520 

Cereal  Grains,  181 

Ceropegia,  508 

CeroxyTon,  93,  466 

Cestrum,  502 

Cetraria,  808 

ClisetoceresB,  281 

Chietoceros,  231 

Chietocladium,  241 

Chailletiaceae,  540 

ChamsBbatia,  529 

CbamaecyparlB,  411 

Chamsedorea,  466 

Chamferops,  465 

Chamomile,  514 

Channels  in  CelUWalls,  24 

Chaptalia,  512 

Chara,  14,  838,  834 

Charace»,  271.  331,  885,  887 

CharesB,  888,  884 

Charlock,  554 

Checkerberry,  510 

Cheiranthus.  554 

Chelura,  524 

Chemical  Processes  in  Cells,  168 

Chemical  ProcesBes  in  the  Plant, 

178 
Chemical  Rays  of  Spectrum,  192 
ChenopodiacesB,  495 
Chenopodiales.  494 
Chenopodium,  71, 102.  486,  495 
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Cherimoya,  561 

Cherry.  62,  64.  126»  148.  159.  284. 

292.  426.  428.  4JMi.  6S0 
Cherry  Blight.  140 
Cherry  Laurel.  178 
Chestnut.  58.  154.  421,  478 
Chibou.  540 
Chicory.  51*3 
Chimaphila.  510 
China  Aster.  516 
China  Grass.  491 
Chinese  Date.  506 
Chinese  Primrose.  506 
Chinese  Sugar-Cane,  457 
Chinese  Tam.  467 
Chiodecton.  310 
Chlonanthus.  505 
Chittagong  Wood.  540 
Chlaenacese.  547 
Chlamydospores.  287 
Oiloranthacc®.  488 
Clilorides.  176 
Chlorine,  175 
Chlorococcum.  219 
Chlorophyll.  50.  70.  94,  155,  178. 

191.  205.  200 
Chlorospermese,  387 
Chlorosporeae,  839 
Chloroxylon.  540 
Chocolate,  546 
Chocolate  Tree.  545 
Cliondrites.  278 
Chondrus.  277 
Choripeulffi.  476.  518,  568 
ChoripetaloUs.  431 
Chorisepalous.  431 
Chowlee,  532 
Chroni7X>08pores,  223 
Chroococcaceffi.  216.  305,  806.  838 
Chroococcus,  216 
Chroolepideffi.  306 
Chrysanthemum,  514 
Chrysobalanea;,  580 
Chrysophyllum.  506 
Chufa.  457 
Charms.  488 
Chylocladie®,  277 
Chytridiaceae,  389 
CJchoriaceae,  67,  77.  78.  119,  512 
Cichorium.  512 
Cicinnos.  ^ 
Cicnta,  520 
alia,  10 
Ciliary  Moyement,  Ki 


Cinchona.  17,  64.  182.  517 

Cineraria,  514 

Cinnamomuu),  494.  564.  565 

Cinnamon.  494 

Circinella,  287 

Circamcissile  Drhiscence,  485 

Qrculation  of  Protoplasm,  14 

assus,  482.  588.  565 

Cistaceie.  552 

Ostos,  552 

atric  Acid.  64. 182 

Citron.  541 

atruUns.  522 

Citrus.  541 

Oadonia.  306,  809 

aadoniei,  809 

Cladophora.  10,  87, 224, 245,  806 

Cladoxylon,  415 

aassification,  202 

CUvaria.  880 

Claviceps.  289, 294 

aaytonU.  199,  549 

Cleavent,  517 

CleistoffiimouB  Flowers,  421 

Clematis.  564 

aeome.  552 

derodendron,  498 

Clethra,  510 

Cliftonia.  589 

Climacosphenia.  281 

Climacium.  360 

Climbing  Bittersweet,  589 

Closed  Bundle.  121,  443 

Closing  of  Floweni.  199 

Closterium.  11.  227 

Clove  Pink.  98.  550 

aover,  197,  428.  582 

Cloves,  528 

Clove  Tree,  528 

Cluster  Cups,  816 

Cnicus,  513 

Coagulation  of  Albuminoids,  188 

Coalescence  of  Floral  Oigmns,  432 

Coats  of  Ovule.  401 

Cob»a,  503 

Cob-nuts.  477 

Cocconeis.  230 

Cocconidew,  230 

Cocculus,  560 

Coccus,  490 

Cochineal  Insect,  520 

Cockleburs,  515 

Cockscomb,  496 
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Cooo%54d 

Coooanut,  464 

Coooinen,  464 

Coooe,  464 

CoBloblastes,  250,  260,  836,  837 

Coelogjne.  471 

CoBDobia,  221 

CoBDo^niei,  310 

CoBDOgooiuui,  310 

Coffea.  617 

Coflfiw.  182,  517 

Coborta  of  DicotjledoDS,  476 

CoborU  of  Monocotyledons,  453 

Coix,  93 

Colcbicnm,  460 

ColeoduBtaceaB,  839 

Coloocbaete.  271,  274,  279,  835,  337 

Coleocbaete®,  3^ 

Colens,  52,  498 

Collar,  475 

Collateral  Bundle,   120,  362,  368. 

880,  892,  438 
Collema,  295,  298,  300.  301,  G05. 

806,309 
CollemacesB.  805.  339 
Collemei,  809 
Collenobyma,  29.  70.  89. 124.  363. 

878,892 
CoUum,  475 
Colo<^ntb,  522 
Coloring  Matters,  64 
Colors  of  Flowers.  58 
Colnmbine,  564 
Columella,  210. 286,  860 
ColtimelllaceflB.  499 
Colamellifere.  211 
Colza,  554 
Comandra,  476    * 
CombretaceflB,  524 
Commelynao^,  457 
(knnmelynales,  457 
Common  Bundles.  368,  392.  488 
Comose  Seeds.  437 
Compass  Plaat.  1(>3,  156.  515 
Complete  Flower.  431 
Composite.  62, 94, 99. 197, 284,  425, 

429. 484,  512 
Composites,  153, 158 
Compound  Jjeaves,  147 
Compound  Pistil,  483 
Compound  Raceme,  4^3 
Compounds  in  Plant*  Food.  176 
Compound  Spike.  428 
Compound  umbel.  428 


Concentric  Bundle,  120,862 

Conoeptacles.  265 

Concluding  Observations,  566 

Conducting  Tissue,  89 

Cone,  897 

Conepia,  531 

Conferva,  37.  306 

Confervaoe®.  224,  245.  277.  339 

Conferv®,  340 

Confervites,  242 

CoDJugatiB.  225,  242.  336.  340 

Conjugation,  45.  47, 225 

Conia.  182 

Conidia.  39,    241.  260.   273.   279, 

289,  292. 294.  812.  815,  323.  357 
Conifene.  25,  51,  130.  132.  396, 409, 

410,  415 
Conifers,  143, 153,  158,  409,  410 
Coniocybe,  310 
Coniomjcetes,  338 
Conium,  182, 520 
ConnaraceflB,  534 
Connarus,  534 
Connecting  Tube,  276 
Connective,  433 
Conotrema.  809 
Constituents  of  Plants.  166 
Convallaria,  460 
Conversion  into  Mucilage.  35 
Convolvulaceae,  77.  502 
Convovulus.  502 
Copaifera,  533 
Copaiva  Balsam,  583 
Copai-ye  Wood.  550 
Copemica.  464 
Coprinus,  829,  830 
Coquilla-nuts,  464 
Corallina,  277.  278 
Corallineie,  277.278 
Corallorhiza,  192, 471 
Corchorus.  545 
Cordate  Leaves.  146 
Coreopsis,  514 
Coriander,  520 
CpriarieflB,  584 
Cork,  125.  480 
Cork  Cambium,  126 
Cork  Oak.  125.  480 
Cork- wood.  547 
Conn,  186 

Cormopbyta.  20:].  205 
Cormopbytes.  8;j5 
Comnceas,  518,  565 
Com  Cockle,  55Q 
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Cornofl,  518,  565 

GoTolU,  418.  430 

Corpnseala,  898,  40B 

Cortex,  201 

OoTTlee,  4T7 

Corylns,  477. 664 

Ck>r7mb,  428 

Ck>i7phinMB,  464 

CoBcinodiscesB,  231 

CosdoodiBcas,  11,  281 

Cosmarium,  44,  227 

Cotton.  98, 437.  546 

Cottonwood,  487 

Cotyledon,  520 

Cotyledons.  886,  391,  404,  434 

CoamA,  504 

Cowslip.  506 

Cow  Tree,  489 

Crab-Apples,  537 

Cranberry,  511 

Crape  Myrtle.  523 

Crassula.  526 

Crassulacee.  526 

Cratffi^oB,  527.  565 

Cratoxylon.  549 

Crayfislies.  jrrowths  on,  257 

Cremooarp,  486 

Crenate  Leaf.  147 

Creosote  Bash,  543 

Crescentia.  ^9 

Cribrarla,  211 

Crocus,  56,  468 

CrossoBoiiia,  563 

Crotallaria.  532 

Croton,  484.  485 

CrotonOil,484 

Crown  Imperial,  460 

Cracibulum.  325,  826 

Cracifers.  98. 181.  264.  425,  558 

Crucifer  Family,  553 

Cryptogam.  204.271.  816 

Cryptogamla,  204, 205 

Cryptomeria.  411 

Cryptonemieae,  277 

Crypto-RapbidiesB,  281 

CrysUlloiifc,  57,  58 

CrysUls.  57. 59 

Cuba  Bast,  547 

Cubebs,  484 

CuboidalCell,19 

encumber,  522 

Cucumber  Tree,  561 

Cucumis,  14,  80,  522 


Cacorblta,  11, 18, 14,  35, 58, 80»85, 

522 
Cncnrbitaoeie,  29,  51,  71,  190,  Ml, 

521 
Cncurbitaria,  294 
Cultures  of  Lichens,  807 
Cultures  of  Moulds.  239 
Cultivated  PlanU,  182 
Cnmmin,  520 
Cupania.  537 
Cuphea.  523 
Capressen,  411 
Cupressus,  400,  411 
Cups,  136 

Cupulifene.  425,  426,  477, 504 
Curare.  503 
Curcuma,  472 
Currant,  64, 526 
CuscuU,  56,  502 
CusparieflB,  542 
Custard  ApplA,  661 
Cuticle,  84.  93 
Cuticttlarizin^,  85 
Cyanophyceae.  215,  886 
C^atbea,  877 
Cyatbeaceffi.  376 
CycadetB.  409.  410 
Cycads.  409.  410, 416 
Cycas,  899, 410 
Cyclamen.  500 
Cyclic  Floweni.  429.  480 
C^dotella.  281 
Cydonia.  527 
^lindrical  Cell.  19 
Cymatopleura.  281 
Cymbella.  230 
CymbellesB.  230 
Cyme.  429 
Qrmo-Botrys.  429 
Cymose  Inflorescence.  427,  42^ 
Cymose  Monopodium,  140 
Cynara.  572 
Cynaroidese,  512 
Cynipe.  479 
Cyno^loesum,  57 
Qrnomorinm.  476 
(^rperaceie.  457.  478 
C^'^perus,  457 
Cypress,  411 
Cypripedieae,  469 
Cypripedium,  469 
Cyrilla,  589 
C^rillacefB,  589 
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PTStidU,  828,  880 
CystoHtbs,  60 
C^stopleris,  877 
CjstopuB,  30»  260,  264 
C^isos,  85,  532 

Dacrjrmjces,  289 

Dactylina,  808 

Dactylis,  455 

Daffodil,  468 

Dahlia,  62,  514 

Daisy,  516 

Dalbergia,  582 

Dammaim,  418 

Dammar  Resin,  418 

Daii»a.878 

Dandelion,  512 

Dantzic  Fir,  412 

Daphnales,  491 

Dapline,  492 

Darlingtonia,  182, 557 

Dasya,  277 

Date,  flrerminatloB  of,  458 

Date  Palm,  465 

Datisca,  521 

Datiscacee,  521 

Datura,  102.  502 

Daucos,  519 

Daughter  Cells,  89 

Day  lily,  460 

Deadly  Nightshade.  502 

Death  from  hififii  temperature,  188 

Death  from  low  temperature,  189 

Decandrous,  482 

Dehiscence,  485 

Dehiscent,  485 

Delesseria,  277, 278 

Delphinium.  106,  564 

Dendrobium,  471 

Dentate  Leaf,  147 

Denticella,  11 

Deoxidization  in  Assimilation,  179 

Dermatogen,  161. 423 

DesmidiacesB,  44.  225,  242, 386,  838 

Desmids,  225 

Desmobacteria.  218 

Deemodium,  196,  198,  486,  588 

Determinate  Inflorescence,  428 

Deutsia,526 

DiadelphoQS.  482 

Dialypetalous,  431 

Diandmus,  482 

Dianthus,  98.  550 

Diapensiace®,  508 


Diarthrodadylee,  884 
Diatoma,  227,  281 
Diatomacee,  58,  227,242,  886.  888 
DiatomesB,  840 
Diatoms,  84.  227, 242 
Diatrype.  294 
Dicarpellary,  488 
Dicentra,  556 
Dichasiom,  429 
Dichlamydeous,  481 
Dicbogamons.  484 
DichotomsB,  882 
Dichotomous  branchin||f,  139 
Dichotomous  Cyme.  429 
Dicksonia,  878 
Diclinous  Flowers.  431 
Dicoty1edones,898, 478,  568 
Dicotyledons,  98, 118, 128, 148, 14a 
150,  161.  200, 891,  416.  569,  570 
Dicranum,  860 
Dictamnus.  180,182,542 
Dictydium,  211 
Dictyotaces.889 
Didyminm.9.  10. 188, 210,  482 
DiervilU,  518 
Diffusion,  174 
Digitalis,  500 

DigiUtely  lobed  leaves,  147 
Digitately  compound  leaves,  148 
Digynous,  488 
Din.  520 
Dillenia,  562 
DilleniaceaB,  562 
Dimensions  of  cells,  17 
Dimerous.  480 
Dimorphandra,  588 
Dimorphous,  434 
Dioecious.  249 
Dioecious  Flowers,  431 
Dloniea.  182,197, 198,526 
Dioscorales,  467 
Dioscorea,  467 
Diosooreacese,  467,  473 
Diosma,  54^ 
Diosmeee,  542 
Diospyros.  506.  564,  565 
Dipetalous,  432 
Diplostemonous,  482 
DiplostephansB,  334 
Di  peaces,  516 
Dipsacus,  99,  516 
Dipterocarpen,  5^ 
Dirca,  492 
Direction  of  Spiral^,  8) 
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DirinA,809 

Disoomyoetes,  286,  888 
Disepalous,  481 
Distribation  in  Time,  568 
Distorbanee  of  the  Equilibrium  of 

Water.  168 
Diurnal  Pooitions  of  Leaves,  109 
Division  of  Cells,  m 
Divisions  of  the  Veffetable  Kinir- 

dom.  205 
Docks.  497 
Dodder.  53. 56.  502 
Dodecandrons.  482 
DodecatUeon.  506 
DodoDaBSB,  585 
Doflfbane  Family.  504 
Dogwood.  518.  589 
Dogwood  Family.  518 
Dormant  Buds.  144 
Doryohora.  494 
Double  CV)coa-Nut,  465 
Doubly  Compound  fjeavee,  148 
Douglas  Spruce.  83,  411 
Doum  Palm.  465 
Draba.  98.  264 
Dracaena.  444.  460 
Dracophyllum.  510 
Dragon  Trees.  444, 460 
Dragon's  Blood,  466 
Drosera,  182,  198. 429.  526 
DroseraceiB,  526 
Drupaceous  Fruits.  486 
Drupaceous  Seeds,  487 
Drupe,  486 
Dry  Fruits.  485 
Dryobalanops.  547 
Duckweeds.  461 
Dudresnaya.  276.  277 
Dutfuetia.  561 
Dulse,  277 
DumontiesB.  277 
Durio.  547 
Dwarf  Almond,  580 
Dwarf  Palmetto,  465 
Dyers*  Weed.  562 

Eartli-Star,  824, 326 
EbenacesB.  5()5,  564.  565 
Ebenales,  505 
Ebony.  506 
Ebony  Family,  506 
Ecbalium,  11.  81 
Fx^hinocystis.  74,  81,  522 
Echites^504 


Eetocarpe«,  889 

EctoDlasm.  4.  15 

Edible  Hymenomycetes,  880 

Eel  Grass,  473 

Egg  Plant.  500 

Elfleagnacee.  491 

Elflsagnus,  492 

El»i8.  464 

Elapbomyces,  286 

Elaters.  348.  867 

Elatinacefld.  549 

Elder,71. 12^.144.  518 

Elecampane.  516 

Elements  of  PInnt  Food,  175 

Eleutheropetalous,  481 

Elliptical  leaves,  146 

Ehn.  61.  64.  143. 146. 187.  488 

Elm  Family.  488 

Embryo,  46.  391,  404.  428 

Embryology,  204 

Embryonic  Vesicle,  47 

Embryo-sac.  11,   41,   46,  66,  187, 

889.  401.  402,  420 
Encephalartos.  410 
Endive.  512 
Endocarp.  585 
Endocarpei,  810 
Endocarpon,  810 
Endochrome.  227 
Endogenae,  451 
Endoplasm.  4, 16 
Endosperm,  11,  41,  890,  402,  403, 

420,  428,  425 
Endospore,  34.  257,  268,  842 
English  Bean,  38.  581 
English  Ivy.  519 
EngUsh  Walnuts.  480 
Enneandrous,  482 
Ensiform  Leaf  of  Iris,  159 
Entomopbilous  Flowers,  421 
Epacrides,  508,  510 
Epacris,  510 
Ephebe,  805.  309 
Ephedra,  413. 416 
Epidendreae,  470 
Epidendrum,  470 
Epidermal   System,    90,  857,  862, 

406 
Epidermis,  91,  92.  162,  170,  201, 

848,  862,  867,  892.  487 
Epig»a,  510 
Eplgynous,  484 


Eplflyny,  434 
Epilobium.  61. 
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Epipetalous,  433 

Epispore,  257,  263 

Epitbemia,  231 

Eqoilibriam  of  Water,  1G8 

Eqaisetacete,  85,  143,  368.  389 

Eqaisetin»,  862,  363,  382 

Eqaisetites,  869 

Equisetum,  11,  37,  80,  81,86,  88, 

110, 115,  120,  123,  128.  363,  868. 

369 
Erect  Orales,  488 
Er^t,  289,  295 
Erica,  510 

Ericaces,  508,  564,  565 
Ericalee,  508 
Ericinete,  508,  509 
Erigeron,  98 
Eriocaulonacijie,  457 
Erodium,  543 
Erysimuiu,  437 
Erjsiphacen,  140,  278,  339 
Erysiphe,  279.  383 
Erysiphei,  283 
Erythroxylon,  544 
EBcliBchoItzia,  556 
Essence  of  Cimiamon.  63 
Essence  of  Wintergreen,  63 
Essential  Oils,  62 
Ethiopian  iiily,  462 
Etiolated  Plants,  52 
Eoastrnm,  227 
Eucaljptns,  94,  524,  565 
Eadonna,  243 
Euifenia,  523 
Eoglena,  50 
Eanotia,  231 
Eaon/nms,  589 
Eupatoriaoese,  516 
Eupatorium,  264,  516 
EapodisceaB,  231 
Eupodlscus;  231 
Eapborbiact  as,  76,  77,  425,  484 
Eupborbialea,  484 
Eupliorbia,  78,  102,  150,  485 
Eupborbiam.  Qum,  484 
Eurotlam,  281, 285,  289 
Evaporation    of   Water,  167,  169, 

185, 191 
Evening  Primrose,  61 
Everlasting  Flowers,  515 
Evemia,  808 

Exalbuminous  Seeds,  891,  487 
Excretions,  61 


'  ExcoDcaria,  485 

I  Exhalation  of  Water,  169 

:  Exocarp.  435 

Exogense,  473 

Kxoepore,  34,  222,  842 

Extine,  34 
,  Extrorse  anthers,  433 

Fagopyrum,  496 

FaffUB,  17,  150,479,564 

False  Flax,  554 

False  Raceme,  429 

Families  of  Cells,  65 

Farfogium.  514 

Fennel.  520 

Fermentation,  212 

Fermentive  Changes,  190 

Ferns.  123,  143, 155.  862,  370,  871, 

372,373 
Fertilization  iu  Anglosperms.  419, 

422 
Ferola,  520 
Fever  Tree,  517 
Fibrous  Roots,  165 
Fibrous  Tissue.  74.  89.  106,  112, 

119,  123,  863,  868,  392 
Fibro-vascular  Bundles.  106,  155. 

159,  352,  362,  367,  392.  407,  438 
Fibro- vascular  System.  90, 106,348, 

859,  862.  488 
Ficoidales,  520 
Ficoidete,  520 

Ficus,  94,  102.  489,  564,  565 
Field  Bean,  475,  531 
Field  Oak,  480 
Fig,  61,  62,  437,  489 
Figwort  Family.  500 
Filament.  394,  418 
Filbert,  477 

Filices,  370.  371,  372,  373,  389 
FilicinflB,  369.  382,  389 
Fishes,  growths  on,  2.^7 
Flageliarifs,  457 
Flax,  85,  181, 187, 188,  491,  548 
Flax  Family,  543 
Fleshy  Fruits,  435 
Flies,  growths  on,  257 
Floral  Envelopes,  136. 155 
Floral  Symmetry,  429 
Floride®,  58, 186, 271, 273, 385,  887, 

889.840 
Flower,  342,  353.  391.  894,  417 
Flower-axls,  136 
Flowering  Dogwood,  518 
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Flowering  Plants,  208.  205 

FlowerleM  FlanU.  203.  206 

FlowtTS,  <;o!ors  of,  53 

Flowen  in  darkness.  192 

Flow  of  Sap.  174 

FGenlcQlom.  520 

Foliage-leaf.  196 

Follide.  486 

Fontinalis,  860 

Fool's  Parsley,  520 

Foot,  886 

Forget-me-not,  502 

Forked  Cyme,  420 

Forked  Cjrmose  Monopodiam,  140 

Forked  Dichotomy,  139 

Formation  of  Alkaloids.  182 

Formation  of  Ice  Crystals,  189 

Formation  of  New  Cells,  86 

Forms  of  Cells,  18. 19 

Forms  of  Leayea,  146 

Forms  of  Roots,  165 

Forsythia,  505 

Fossil  CharacesB,  884 

Fossil  CcBloblastee,  254 

Fossil  Dicotyledons.  564 

Fossil  Floridee,  278 

Fossil  Facaces,  269 

Fossil  Gymnospenns,  415 

Fossil  Helvellaeese,  289 

Fossil  Hymenomycetes,  881 

Fossil  Lichens,  310 

Fossil  Monocotyledons,  478 

Fossil  Protophytes.  210 

Fossil  Pyrenomycetes,  295 

Fossil  Zygosp«)reie,  2^ 

Four  O'clock.  497 

Foxglove,  500 

Fragaria.  528 

Fragilaria,  227,  231 

FragilariesB,  231 

Framework  of  the  Leaf,  155 

FrankeniaceflB.  550 

Fraxinella,  540 

Fraxinus,  505.  565 

Free-cell  Formation,  42,  47,  49 

Free  Central  PiaoenU,  484 

Free  Oxygen,  179 

Fringe  Tree,  505 

Fritillaria,  460 

Frostweed,  552 

Fraits,  881,  426,  485 

Fruit  Sugar,  62 

Frullania,  841,  851 

Frustule,227 


Fucaoen,  85,58, 135,  186,  248.264 
268,  269.  836.  837,  839,  840 

Fuchsia,  61.  93,  94,  IQS,  104.  628 

Fucoiden,  268,  269 

Fucoides,  269 

Fucufl,  265»  268 

Fuligo.  2, 10, 188.  194,  210 

Fuller's  Teasel,  516 

Fumariaces,  555 

Fumitory,  556 

Funaria.  852,  360 

Fundamenul  System,  90,  ld8,  859. 
862, 863,  408.  438 

Fungales,  837 

Fungi,  13,  39.  53. 66. 66, 67, 86.  90. 
192,  204.  205,  337,  840 

Funkia,  13.  460 

Fusanus,  476 

Fusiform  Cell.  19 

Fustic,  490 

Galactodendron,  78,  489 

Galanthus.  468 

Galipea,  542 

Galium,  517 

Gamboge,  548 

Gamopeta]»,  476,  497, 568 

Gamopetalous,  432 

Gamosepalous,  432" 

Garcinia.  548,  549 

Garden  Balsam,  542 

Gardenia,  518 

Garlic,  61.  63,  458 

Gas  Plant,  540 

Gasteromyoetes,  323,  324, 888.  839 

Gaultheria,  510 

Gaylussacia.  511 

Geaster,  324.  326 

Geissolomeas,  484 

GelidiesB,  277 

Gelidium,  277 

GemmsB,  344,  357 

Generalized  Forms,  188 

Generating  Spiral.  151 

Genetic  Relationship,  206 

Gentianacee,  503 

Gentianales,  508 

Gentian  Family,  508 

Genuflexous  Conjugation,  234 

Georgia  Bark,  517 

Geotropism,  194, 200 

GeraniaceflD,  542 

Geraniales,  540 

Geranium,  543 
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Geranittm  Family,  543 

Oerardia,  58 

German  Ivy.  514 

Germ*cell.  841,  848,  882,  890,  420 

Germination  of  Dicotyledons,  474 

Germination   of    Monocotyledons, 

451 
Germination  of  Seeds,  181, 187, 404 
Gesnera,  489 
Gesneracee,  499 
Giant  Puff-ball,  826 
Giant  Redwood,  411 
Giant  Silver  Fir,  412 
Gigartine»,  277,  276 
Gilia,  508 
Gills,  828 
Gillyflower,  554 
Ginger,  478 
Gingerbread  Palm,  465 
Ginkgo,  81.  899, 409, 410 
Ginseng,  518 
GladiolQS.  468 
Glands,  137 

Glandolar  Hairs,  97, 180 
Glandular  Scales,  97 
Gleditschia,  588 
Gleichenia.  874,  876 
Gleicbeniacee,  876 
Globe  Amaranth,  496 
Globe  Flower,  564 
Globoids,  57 
Gloeocapsa,  216 

Glossology  of  Angioeperms,  426 
Gloxinia.  499 
Glucose,  62,  180,181 
Glumales,  45H 
Glycyrrliiza.  582 
Glyphidei.  810 
Glyphis.  810 

GnetacesD,  896,  401,  410,  418 
Gnetum.  418 
Golden  Lily,  460 
Golden  Rod,  516 
Gompbonema,  229 
Gompbonemaceffi.  280 
Gomphrena,  496 
Gonldia,  217,  218,  219,  295,  801, 

807 
6Kx>deniace0,  512 
Gooseberry,  62,  64.  288, 486,  526 
Gordonia,  548 
Gossypium,  496,  546 
Gourd.  29,  184,  522 
Gourd  Family,  521 


Gramiuen.  04. 129,822, 425, 458,478 

GrammatopliMra,  231 

Granulnee,  55,  56 

Grape,  62,  64.  264.  284,  288, 587 

Grape  Mildew,  264 

Grape^ne,  61 

Grapbidiace,  310 

Grapbis,  801.  306,  810 

Grasses,  85.  98,  98,  102,  150,  187, 

195.  289,  295.  816.  828, 421,  429, 

486.  464 
Grass*  Family.  458 
Gravitation  and  Geotropism,  194 
Great  Laurel,  510 
Greenbeart  'i'ree,  494 
Green  Hellebore,  460 
Grevillea,  491 
Grindelia,  516 
Ground  Cberriee,  500 
Ground  Tissue,  89,  123 
Grouping  of  Living  Tbingt,  208 
Growing  Point,  87 
Growtb  of  Cell-Walls,  22 
Gualacum,  548 
Guavas,  528 
Guinea  Pepper.  461 
Gulf- Weed,  269 
Gum.  62,  68,  129 
Gumbo,  547 
Gummy  Substances,  96 
Gum  Acacia,  538 
Gum  Ammoniacum.  520 
Gum  Arabic,  6  j,  588 
Gum  Asafoetida,  520 
Gum  Benzoin,  505 
Gum  Copal,  588 
Gum  Canals,  129 
Gum  Eupborbium.  484 
Gum  Galbanum,  520 
Gum  Kino,  532 
Gum  Lac,  490 
Gum  Opopanax.  520 
Gum  Storax,  505 
Gum  Tragacantb,  68,  682 
Gunja,  488 

Gutta  Percba.  78, 506 
Guttifene,  548 
Guttiferales.  547 
Gyalecta,  809 

Gymnocarpous  I^ichens,  297, 298 
Gymnocladus,  533 

IGymnasperm»,  393.  668 
Gymnosperms,  60.  80, 86, 118,  128, 
891,  898,  487,  669,  690 
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Qymnoeporangiuin,  314,  815, 817 

GTnmostemium,  469 

OjrnaDdroue,  249.483 

OynoBcium.  419,  430,  483 

Gypsopliila.  550 

Qyroetomum.  309  * 

Habenariii,  470 

Hackberry,  488 

Hnmanthus.  171.  4G8 

HsematoxyloQ,  533 

Hfemodorace®,  467 

Hairs,  90. 137 

Halesia.  505 

Halimeda,  254 

Hallonyx,  231 

HaloDia.  885 

Halorage®,  525 

HaloeaccioD,  277 

Hamamelacefle.  526 

Hamamelis,  526 

HaploBtephansB,  334 

Haschisch,  488 

Haaptplaama,  4 

Haastoria,  258.  270,  317 

Hautschicht,  4.  16 

Hawtborn,  428.  527 

Hazel,  187.  284 

Hazel  Nat.  477 

Head.  428 

Heads.  Racemose.  429 

Heads.  Spicate,  429 

Heath,  509 

Heath  Family,  508 

Heat-Rays  of  Spectrum,  192 

Hedeoma.  497 

Hedera.  103.  129. 165. 194,  519,  564 

Helenioidese,  514 

Heliamphora.  557 

Heliantiiemuni.  552 

Helianthus.  62, 102. 151. 284.  514 

Helianthoidese.  514 

Helichrrsum.  516 

Helicoid  Cyme.  429 

Helicoid  Moaopodiam.  140 

Helicoid  Sympodial  Dicholomy.  140 

Heliopelta,  231 

Heliopeltese.  231 

Heliotrope.  502 

Heliotropism.  193.  200 

Heliotropium,  502 

Helipterura.  515 

Hellebore.  563 

Helleboras.  663 

HelminthostachyB.  880 


Helvella.289 

Helyellaceffi,   286.   28  .    291    295 

299,339 
Hemerocallis,  159.  429,  460 
Hemiaulus,  231 
Hemicyclic  Flowers.  429 
Hemitelia.  377 
Hemlock.  520 
Hemlock  Spruce.  154,  411 
Hemp.  61.  188.  488 
Heubaue.  502 
Henna.  523 

Hepatica,  147.  187.  563 
Hepatioe.  843.  361 
Heppia.  309 
Hepiandrous,  432 
Herd's  Grass,  455 
Hermaphrodite  Flowers.  431 
Hernandies,  492 
Hemioid  Protrusions,  80 
Hesperis.  554 
Heterocysts.  206.  217 
Heteroderme-ie.  211 
Hetercecism.  814 
Heterogonous.  435 
Heterof^onous  Dimorphous.  485 
Heterogonous  Trimorphous.  435 
Heteromerous  Flowers,  430 
Heteromerons  Lichens,  295.  801 
HeterosporeiB.  872.  888 
Heterostyled,  435 
Heterothedum.  310 
Heuchera.  106 
Hevea.  78.  485 
Hexandrous.  432 
Hibiscus,  547 
Hickory.  144. 158.  482 
Hickorynut.  73.  482 
Hieracium.  150 
Hilum  of  Surch.  58 
Hippomane.  485 
Hippuris,  88 
Holly.  94,  539 
Holly  Family,  539 
Hollyhock.  547 
Homology  and  Analogy,  120 
Homo6merou8  Uchens.  295.  801 
Honey.  421 
Honey  Locust,  538 
Honeysuckle.  199,  518 
Honesty,  554 
Hop.  61.  199.  288,  488 
Hop  Tree,  542 
Hordeum,  455 
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HoreUoiind,  497 

Hornbeam,  477 

HorsecUestnut,  58, 144,  429, 537 

Horaemiut,  ^8 

Horaeradish,  68,  554 

Hottonia,  186 

Houseleek,  526 

Houstonia,  517 

Hoya,  61,  508 

llackleberries,  511 

Hadsonia,  552 

Kamiriaoee,  543 

Humulas,  103,  488 

HyaclDth,  94, 102, 165,  460 

Hjacinthufl.  400 

Hyduam,  828, 380, 331 

Hydra,  50 

Hydrales,  478 

Hydrangea,  526 

Hydrocarbons,  68 

Hydrocharidee,  478 

Hydrodictyon,  65,  228 

Hydrogen,  175. 179 

Hydrophyllaoese.  502 

Hydrothyria,  309 

Hygroeoopic  Tissue,  157 

Hymen»a,  533 

Hymenium,  278, 286, 297,  828 

Hymenopby]Iace«,  376 

Hymenopbyllum,  376 

Hymenomycetes,  289, 823, 820,  838, 

889 
Hyoecyamus,  502 
Uypericaces,  549 
Hypericum,  132, 433,  549 
Hypbse,  194, 235 
Hypbieoe,  465 
Hypbomyoetes,  888 
Hypnea,  277 
Hypnee,  277 
Hypnum,  860 

Hypocotylbdonary  Stem,  404 
Hypoderma,  72, 124 
Hypodermic,  838,  839 
Hypogynous,  434 
Hyponasty,  199 
Hypopbysis,  424 
Hypoxylon,  294 
Hyssop,  497 
HysBopos,  497 

Iberis,  441.  554 

Ice  Crystals,  formation  ot^  189 

Iceland  Moss,  808 


Ice  Plant,  520 

Ilex,  539.  565 

Ilidnee,  589, 565 

Imbibation  power  of  Protoplasm, 

5,168 
Impatiens,  14.  61.  ^5,  88,  159, 165, 

192,  264,  421, 542 
Incombustible  substances,  35 
Incomplete  flower,  431 
Incumbent  cotyledons,  437 
Indebiscent.  435 
Indeterminate  inflorescence,  428 
Indian  Corn.  52,  56,  57,  59,  62,  70. 

106.  113,  114. 131,  155,  157,  165, 

166, 187.  318,  823,  451,  455,  i^ 
Indian  Turnip,  61,  428 
Indian  Pipe,  511 
India  Rubber,  78,  485 
Indigo,  532 
Indigofera,  532 
Individual  development,  204 
Indus! um.  374 
Inflorescence,  427 
Innate  Antbers,  483 
Insect  agency  in  Pollination,  421 
Insects  killed  by  parasitic  plants, 

294 
Integument  of  ovule,  401 
Intercalary  growth  of   cells.   22, 

140.  246 
Intercellular  canal,  114,  409 
Intercellular  spaces,  70,  99,    128. 

156, 167,  171.  197 
Intercellular  substance,  35.  68 
Interfascicular  cambium,  408 
Intermediate  tissue,  125 
Internal  cell- formation,  86.  89 
Internal  structure  of  Leaves.  155 
Intine,  34 

IntrafasciculHr  Canal,  111 
Introrse  anthers,  438 
Intussusception,  31, 54 
Inula,  62,  516 
Inulin.  62.  180 
Inaloideo,  515 
lonidium,  551 
Ipecacuanha.  517.  551 
Ipomosa,  14.  58, 70, 502 
Indace»,  468 
Iris,  61, 102, 157. 158,  468 
Iris  FamUy,  468 
Irish  Moss,  277 
Iron.  175 
Iron  Bark  Tna,  524 
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Iron  Sftlts,  176 

IroD-weed,  516 

Ironwood,  284,  477. 505.  580 

Irregalar  dehiscence,  435 

Irregolnr  flowen,  481 

lMii8,554 

Isoetee,  8aS,  887, 889, 891 

iBoetes.  r,8:2. 888.  403 

laomerous  iiowen,  430 

Ittonandn,  506 

Isosporeie,  372, 888 

iBOBtemonous,  482 

Isthmia,  231 

Ivonr  Nnt,  468 

It/,  98, 129,  165, 194,  519 

Ixora,  518 

Jack  Fniit,  489 

Jalap,  502 

Jamaica  Cedar,  540 

Jamaica  Oin^^er,  478 

Jamaica  Rosewood,  505 

Japanese  Wax,  535 

Japan  Lacquer,  535 

Japan  Lily,  460 

Jarool.  523 

Jarrah,  524 

Jasminum,  505 

Jatropha.  484 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  515 

Jessamine,  505 

Joint-Firs,  410, 413 

Jonquil,  468 

Judas  Trees,  583 

Jupriandacese,  480,  564 

Juglans.  102,  480, 565 

Jujube.  530 

Juncacee,  457 

J  uncus,  131 

Jungermanuia,  150,  849,  851 

Jungermanniacete.  345,   347,  851, 

358 
Junlperus.17.81.410,411 
Justida,  499 
Jute,  545 

Eaki,  506 
Kale,  558 
Kalmia,  510 
Kapor,  547 
Kanlfussia,  879 
Kauri  Pine,  413 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  455 
Kentucky  Coflbe  Tree.  538 


Khenna,  523 
Knightia,  491 
Kcelreuteria,  537 
Kohl  Rabi.  554 
Kuhne's  Experiment,  9 

Ubiate,  71.  182,  497 

Laburnum,  532 

Lace-Bark  Tree,  493 

Lacistemaceie,  ^M 

Lacquer,  585 

Lactuca,  512 

Lactucarlum,  5l2 

Lady's  Slipper.  469, 549 

Lttlia,  471 

LeTulose,62 

Lagenaria,  523 

Lagetta,498 

Lagerstrcemia,  523 

Lambkill,  510 

Lamell«  of  CeU-wall,  68 

Lamiales,  497 

Laminaria,  268 

Laminariacee.  839 

Laminarites,  269 

Lanceolate  Leaves^  1411 

Lance  Wood.  561 

Lantana,  498 

Laportea,  491 

Urch,  185, 412' 

Larix,  81,  409,  411,  413^. 

Larkq>ur,  564 

Larrea.548 

Uteral  Buds,  143 

Lateral  Conjugation,  234' 

Lateral  Stemn,  142 

Latex,  76 

Latidfeious  Tissue,   67,  76,   lOT 

119,  124,  863,  392 
Lathr»a,  56 
Latliyrus,  532 
Utticed  Cells.  17,  79,  lU 
Lauraceae.  493,  565 
LauraleB,  493 
Laurel,  493,  510 
Laurel  Family,  498 
Uurelia,  494 
Uoros,  498,  564,  565 
Lavandula,  497 
Lavender,  497 
Lawsonia,  528 
Layers  of  Cell- wall,  84 
Leadpendl  Wood,  411 
Leaf,  186,  144, 197,  266,  M9 
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Leaf-forms,  I4i6 
Leaflet,  147 
Leaf-Btalk,  145 
Leaf-Uaeae,  155 
Lecanactidel.  810 
Leeanactie,  801,  810 
Lecanora,  809 
Leeanorei,  809 
Leddea,  810 
Leddeacei,  809 
Leddeei,  810 
Leek.  61,  458 
Left,  To  the,  199 
Legume,  486 

Le^nuninoeoD,  426,  581, 565 
Lmimlnosites,  565 
Ldeimia,851 
L^oliaU,  274, 277 
Lcananiacee,  889 
Lemna,  165 
LemnaoeflD,  461 
Lemon,  64,  180, 182,  54| 
Lemon  Verbena,  498 
Lennoaoee,  508 
]ientibulariaoe»,  499 
Lentioels,  126,  582 
LenzStea,  881 
Leonia,  552 

Lepidiam,  188,  264, 425, 554 
Lepidodendres,  885 
Lepidodendron,  885 
LepidopbloioB,  885 
LepidoatrobuB,  885 
Leptogium.  295,  806, 809 
LesBonia,  268 
Lettuce,  512 
LeacadendroD,  491 
Leuoobryum,  851 
Lenoojum,  468 
Leuoopogon,  510 
Leuooepores,  889 
Lever-wood,  478 
Liatria,  429,  516 
LibocedroB,  411 
Licania,  581 
Lioea,211 
licbeinalea,  887 
Ucbenes,  295,  887, 889 
Uebens,  217,  218, 295, 888 
Lkshina,809 
Ligbt,  169, 190, 197 
Lignificatlon,  85 
Llgnnm-¥it»,  548 
Ugulo,  884,  886 


Li^n^stnim,  506 

lilac,  102,  126, 144,  158,  159,  284. 

505 
Lilac  Blight,  140 
Liliace»,  94,  425,  458,  478 
LUiales,  457 
LUium,  102.  460 
LU7,  94,  102, 460 
Lily  Family,  458 
Lily-of.tbe. Valley,  61,  460 
Lima  Bean,  532 
Lime,  64,  541 
Lime  Salts,  176 
Lime  Tree,  545 
Limits  of  Temperature,  184 
Limnoria,  498 
Linacee,  548 
Linaria,  818 

Linden,  146,  545  i 

Linden  Family,  545 
Linear  Leaves,  146 
Linen,  544 
Linn,  545 
Linociera,  505 
Linseed  Oii,  62,  544 
Linum,  548 
Liparis.  471 
Lippia,  498 
Liquidamber,  526 
Liquorice,  5ft3 

Liriodendron,  72,  85,  562,  564 
LitcUi.  587 

Lithospermum,  421,  486 
Litmu8,  806 
Live-forever,  520 
Live-leaf,  526 
Live  Oak,  479 
Liver  leaf,  187 

Liverworto,  91,  841,  848,  851,  856 
Loasaces,  522 
Lobelia,  511 
LobeliacesD,  77,511 
Lobes  of  Leaves.  147 
Loblollv  Bay^  548 
Loculicldal  I>eliiscence,  485 
Locust  Tree,  61,  582,  533 
Lodoicea,  465 
Loganiacett,  508 
Logwood,  583 
Lombardy  Poplar,  487 
Loment,  486 
Lomentaria,  277 
Longan,587 
Long-flowered  Lily,  460 
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Long  Mom,  47 

LongitudiDal  TenBion,  SOI 

Lonicera,  518 

Lorantkacee,  477 

Love  Flower,  460 

Love-in-a-Mist,  564 

Lucerne,  166, 532 

Laffii,  522 

Lunaria,  554 

Lnpine,  68,  59,  538 

Lupinus,  582 

Lupulin,  488 

Lychnis.  550 

LjchnothamnoB,  884 

Lyciam,  502 

Lycogola,  10 

LyooperdacesB,  889 

Lyooperdon.  824, 826 

Lyoopersicum,  500 

Ly^odiacee,  80,    123,  883,  884, 

Lyoopodlne,  862,  882,  889 
Lycopodium,  81,  112, 121, 123, 150, 

m  384,  885 
Lygodium,  374,  877 
Lysiloiua,  534 
Lyaimachia,  506 
LythraceflB,  522 
Lythrum.  523 

Maoe,  494 
Madara,  102,  490 
Macrocystis,  268 
Macrogonidia,  219 
Macroeporangia,  373,  882,  886 
Macroepores,    862,   371,  373,   381, 

382,  886,  389,  403 
Macrozamia,  410 
Macrozoogonidia,  228 
Madder.  518 
Madeira  Vine,  495 
Madrona,  509 
Magnesia  Salts.  176 
Magnesium,  175 

Magnolia.  426.  437,  561,  564,  566 
Magnoliacea),  561,  665 
Magnolia  Family.  561 
Mahogany,  524,  540 
Mahonia.  559 
Maize,  455 
Malaxidee,  471 
Malaxis,  471 
Malay  Apple,  523 
Malic  Acid,  64,  182 


Mallotiam.  801,  306 

Mallow,  144,147,547 

Mallow  Family.  546 

Malpighiacee,  543 

Malva,  85, 547 

Malvaces,  98, 546 

Malvales,  544 

Mammea,  649 

Mammee  Apple,  649 

Mamillaria,  151 

Mancliineel  Tree,  485 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  495 

Biangifeni,  535 

Mango,  635 

Mangosteen,  548 

Mangrove  Tree,  624 

Manfliot,  484 

Manilla  Hemp,  472 

Manzauita,  156.  609 

Manubrinm,331 

Maple,  77, 145, 147, 187, 284,  585 

Maranta,  478 

Marattia,  379 

MarattiaceaB,  863,  872, 878,  880 

Maichaniia,  14.344,  347»  848, 851 

Marchantiacee,  91,859 

Marigold,  614 

Marmalade,  506 

Marrubiom,  497 

MarBilia.881,882 

Marsiliaceae,  382 

Martynia.  98,  197,  499 

Marvel  of  Peru,  497 

Mastic,  535 

Mastigonema,  218 

Mastigonia,  231 

Mate,  540 

Mathematical  Gymnastics,  153 

Matthiola,  554 

Matisia,647 

Maurandia,  500 

Maximum  Light,  191 

Maximum  Temperature,  184 

MayaoeaB.  457 

May  Apple,  437,  659 

Mayflower,  187.  510 

Meadow  Grass.  166.  185 

Meadow  Saffron,  460 

Mecouic  Acid,  182 

Medicago.  532 

Medullary  RayB^408,  448 

Meealoepnra,  298 

Melaleuca,  150 

MelamlK)  Bark,  485 
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MelampBOTft,  814  81 '^ 

MelanospermeaB,  268,  807 

Melaspilea.  810 

Melastomaceije,  520 

Melia,  540 

Meliacete,  540 

Mel  i  an  these.  585 

Melicoci-a,  587 

Melobe8iace8R.  389 

Melon.  522 

Melosira,  281 

Melosireae,  281 

Members  of  tlie  Plant  Bo<ly,  188 

Menispermaceae,  560 

Menispermum,  560 

Mentha,  497 

Menzies'  Spruce,  412 

Mericarp,  486 

Merismopedia,  216 

Meristem,  86, 168 

Merox7lon,582 

Mescal,  468 

Mesembrjanthemam,  520 

Meeocarp,  485 

Mesocarpete,  285,  241,  242 

Me8ocarpuB,285.  288 

Metaspermce,  898 

Metaataais.  62, 179,  186,  192 

Micraaterias,  227 

Microbacteria,  218 

MlcrococcuB,  218 

Microgonidia.  219.  804 

Micropjle,  891,  419 

Micro6ph»ra,281.  288 

Microsporangia,  872,  882.  :t86.  890, 

403,  418 
iMicrospores,  862,871,  872,881.  882, 

886,889 
Mignonette,  428,  552 
Mikania,  516 
Mildew.  Grape,  264 
Milkweed  Family,  508 
Mimosa,  197. 198,  584 
Mimosee,  588 
Mimosites.  565 
Mimulus,  197,  500 
Minimum  Light,  191 
Minimum  Temperature,  184 
Mint  Family,  497 
MirabiliB,  497 
Mistletoe,  58.  94. 182.  477 
MiBtletoe  Family,  477 
Mitella,  106 
MitcheUa,  517 


^  Mixed  Inflorescence,  428.  429 
I  Mnium.  858,  860 

Mock  Orange.  526 

Modes  of  Braucliinsr,  \S\) 
i  Molecules  of  Cell- wall,  32.  167 
|MonuiO,520 

Mouadelphous,  48^ 

Monandrous,  433 
I  MonarthrodactyUe,  884 
I  Monera.  15.  207 

MonimiucesB,  494 

Monizia.  520 

Monkey  Flower.  500 

Monkey  Pot,  524 

Monkshood,  562 

Monocarpellary.  488 

Monochasium,  429 

Monochlamydeous,  481 

Monoclinous  Flowers,  481 

Monocotyledones,  898.  451.  568 

Monocotyledons,  88,  98,  128.  143. 
161,  818,  891.  416,  451,  569.  570 

Monocyclic,  480.  483 

Moncecious,  249,  481 

MonogyncBcial  Fruit-«,  486 

Monogynous,  488 

Monomerous,  480 

Monopetalous,  481,  482 

Monopodial  Branching.  181 

Monosepalous,  481.  482 

Monosymmetrical  Flowers,  481 

Monotropa.  192,511 

MonotropesB,  508,  510 

Monterey  Cypress.  411 

Moonseed,  560 

Moose  wood.  492 

Mora  Tree,  588 

xMoracesB.  488.  565 

Morchella,  289 

Morel,  289 

MoringeaB,  584 

Morning  Glory,  58,  199.  602 

xMorphla,  182.  556 

Morphological  Resemblances,  202 

Morphological  Unit,  20 

Morphology.  Special.  202 

Moras,  490 

Mosses,  46.  86,  92.  187.  148.  145, 
155. 194,  200,  341,  848,  851,  882 

Mother-cells.  89 

Moulds,  194.  285.  285.  288 

Mountain  Ash,  64,  201 

Mountain  Bay.  548 

Mountain  Mahogany,  529 
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Moyement  of  Water,  172 
Movements  dae  to  External  Stini. 

ull.  197 
Movements  of  Natation.  199 
Movements  of  Plants.  196 
Movements  of  Protoplasm,  6.  196 
Movements  of  Torsion,  200 
Mncilage,  85 
Mucor,  212,  286.  241 
Mucoracee,  838 
Mncorini,  285,  242.  886 
Muklenber^ia.  455 
Mulberry,  61,  487,  490 
Mulberry  Family,  488 
Mullein,  98,  500 
Mullein  Pink,  550 
Multiiocular,  488 
Mummy-cloth.  544 
Musa,  472 
Mu8»,  472 
Masci,848,851 
Muscites,  860 
Mushroom,  828,  880 
Musk  Tree,  516 
Mustard.  68.  98.  436,  554 
Mutisiaceae,  512 
Mycelium,  285 
Myceules,  887 
Mycoderma,  212 
Mycoporum,  810 
Myoporinee,  498 
Myosotis,  502 
Myrica,  487, 564 
Myricace»,  487, 564 
Myristica,  494 
MyristicaceiB,  494 
Myrrh.  540 
Myrsinacee,  506 
Myrsiphyllum.  460 
Myrtacee.  425,  528.  565 
Myrtales,  522 
Myrtle  Family,  528 
Myrtle  (Trailing),  504 
Myrtle  Tree.  524 
Myrtus,  524 
Myxomycetes,  6.  10. 11.  15.  21.  86. 

44. 59,  60, 170.  178.  207.  886,  840 

Naiadaoe».  128,  466,  473 

Naiads,  128 

Naias,14 

Naked  flowers,  431 

Narcissales.  467 

Nardasufl^  61.  468 


Nasturtium,  548,554 

Navicula.  280 

Navicules,  280 

Neckcells,  402 

Nectandrla,  494 

Nectar,  421 

Negative  Heliotropism,  198 

Negundo,  586 

Ndumbium,  131.  558 

Nemaliaoee.  889 

Nemalion,  274,  277 

Nemoplilla.  508 

Neottiee,  470 

Nepenthacett,  482 

Nepenthales,  482 

Nepenthes,  182,  488,557 

NepheUum,  587 

Nephroma,  809 

Nereocystis,  268 

Neriom,  504 

Nettle,  11,  491 

Nettle  Family.  490 

Neutral  Flowers,  481 

NiooUana,  502 

Nicotine,  182 

Nigella,  564 

Night-Blooming  Cerens,  520 

Nightshade  Family,  500 

Nipaoe»,468 

Nitella.  17,  200, 838 

Nitellete,  888 

Nitrates,  176.  180 

Nitrogen,  175,  180 

Nitsschia,  281 

Nocturnal  positions  of  leaTes.  199 

Norfolk  Island  Pine,  418 

Normandina,  310 

Norway  Spruce,  412 

Nostoc,  87.  206,  217 

Nostocacee,  55,  216,  805.  806, 888 

NoteUea.  505 

Nucleoli,  16 

Nucleus,  16, 206 

Number  of  Speci««,  566 

Number  of  Storoata,  102, 108 

Nuphar,  181 

Nut,  486 

NuUtion,  199 

Nutffalls,  479 

Nutlets,  486 

Nutmeg,  494 

Nutmeg  Family,  494 

Nut  oils,  4»l 

Nut  Pine.  419 
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Natritkm  of  PurmslteR.  182 
Notrition  of  Protoplasm,  180 
Nutrition  of  Sapropbyte*,  182 
Nux  Vomica,  503 
Njctagiiiacese.  497 
Nympbaea,  131,558 
Nympbieacea?,  128,  425, 557 
N78aa»519 

Oak,  64,  147,  172.  284,  421,  486, 

479 
Oak  Family,  477 
Oat,  56,  58,  59.  166,  816,  818,  822, 

823,455 
Oblong  Leaves,  146 
Ochnaoes,  540 
Ocbroma.  547 
OeUDdroofl.  432 
(Edogoniac(«,269.  271.  839 
(Edogoniee,  246,  269,  886,  837 
(Edogoniam,  10,  22, 42,  5t,  250 
(Enotbera.  11,  98.  418, 522 
Oidinm,  284 
OU,  62. 129 
OiLcake.  544 
Oil  of  Caraway,  68 
OU  of  Juniper,  41t 
Oil  of  Lavender.  497 
Oil  of  Lemons.  63 
Oil  of  Peppermint.  497 
Oil  of  Rbodium.  502 
Oil  of  Tbyme.  63 
Oil  of  Tarpentine,  68 
Oily  Biatter,  179, 181 
Okim,  547 
Olacalei^.  539 
Oladnes,  540 
Oldfieldia.  485 
Olea,  102,  505 
OleaceoB.  504,  565 
Oleander,  94,  504 
Olearia.  516 
Oleaster,  492 
Olibanum,  540 
Oligomeris,  552 
OliTe,  506 
Olive  Family,  504 
Olive  Oil,  62,  505 
Ompbalaria,  806.  809 
Onagracete,  61,  522 
Onion,  61,  63.  77,  98.  199.  828,  458 
Onobiychas,  582 
OnygenesB,  888 
OnygenaoesB,  880 


Oogonium.  248, 267 
Oojipore,  46.  56.  248. 268 
Oueporete,  205,  243,  269,  885,  887, 

839, 568, 569,  570 
Oospbere,  45,  243, 267 
Opegrapba,  810 
Opegraphei,  310 
Open  Handle,  121,  443 
Opening  of  Flowers,  199 
Opercnhim.  855,  360 
Opbioglossace®,  871, 872,  879, 884, 

889 
Opliioprloesam.  80.  880,  881 
Oplirydefe,  470 
Opium,  78,  556 
Opium  Poppy.  182,  556 
Opposite  Ijeaves,  149 
Optimum  Ligbt,  191 
Optimum  Temperature,  184 
Opuntia,  150.  520 
Orange,  130.  132.  541 
Orang    Liiy,  460 
Orchard  Grass.  455 
Orcliidaies.  468 
Orcbidaceee.  469 
Orchids,  137, 438,  469 
Orchil,  308 
Orchis,  470 
Ordeal  PoUK>n,  504 
Organic  Acids,  180 
Organic  Compounds  as  Food,  176. 

178 
Organogeny  of  the  Flower,  426 
Orobancbaoese,  500 
Orobancbe,  56 
Omitbf>galum.  461 
Ortbostichies,  149 
Oryza,  455 
Osage  Orange,  490 
Oscillatoria,  37,  67.  217 
Oscillatoriacen,  217, 338 
Oscillatorifls,  53.  55 
Osmunda,  81, 377 
Osmundaceao,  377 
Ostrya,  72,  477 
Ourari,  008 
Ovary,  391,  417.  418 
Ovules,  136,  137,  390.  402. 419 
Oxalic  Acid,  64, 180, 182 
Oxalis,  197, 435,  542 
Ox  Eye  Daisy.  514 
Oxidation  iu  Metastasis,  179 
Oxidized  Essences,  63 
Oxygen,  175 
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PaoDia.  426. 594 

Palisade  TiMue.  156 

PaHaroK,  565 

Palni,410.  443,463.  473 

PalmaceiB.  425,  463 

Palma  Cbriirta,  484 

Palmaleff.  462 

Palmately  compound  Leaves,  148 

Palmately-lobed  Ijeaves.  147 

Palmellacee,  51.  218,  306,  339.  340 

Palmetto,  465 

Palm  Family,  463 

Palm  Oil,  62,  464 

Palm  Wine,  464 

Palmyra  Palm.  465 

Panama  Hat».  462 

Pandanaces.  462.  473 

Pandanus,  462 

PandoHna.  10,  22t,  242, 244,  336 

Panicle,  429 

Panicled  Heads.  429 

Panicled  Spikes,  429 

Panicam,  98 

Pannaria.  309 

Pannariei.309 

Pansy,  551 

Papaver,  556 

Papaveracpte.  77, 119.  556 

Papaw.  522,  561 

Papayacew(  =  PassifloraoeiB).  119, 

522 
Paper  Mulberry,  490 
Papilionaceae,  531 
Pappus,  512 
Papyrus,  457 
Parajjuay  Tea.  540 
Parapliyses,  288.  292.  ^53 
Parasite.  53. 176. 178. 182, 190. 192, 

250. 270.  4H; 
Parasites.  Root«  of.  137 
Parastiehies.  151 
Paratonic  Movements,  196 
Parenchyma.  18.  (3i).  90.  106,   119, 

124.  343.  851,  363,  392 
Piirietales,  551 
Parietal  PlacenU,  434 
Parietaria,  150 

Parmelia.  296,  298,  301,  306,  809 
Parmeliaoei,  808 
Parmeliei,309 
Paronycbit«,  494 
Parsnip.  166, 187,  428,  519 
Partridge  Berry,  517 
Pasaiflura,  522 


PassifloracHe.  5M 

Passiflorales.  520 

Passion  Flower  Family,  522 

Pasteur's  Solution,  214 

Pastinaca,  519 

Pasture  Thistle.  514 

PaullinU,  537 

Paulownia,  500 

Pea,  56. 58.  59,  149. 187,  188.  284. 

436.531 
Peach,  62. 485,  530 
Peanut.  532 
Pear,  527 
Peat  Mosses.  357 
Pecan  Nut,  483 
Pectin,  63 
Pedaliacee,  499 
Pediastrum,  65,224 
Pelar^ronium,  548 
Peltigera,  306.  309 
Peltigerei,  300 
Penssaces   484 

Penicillium,  215.  288,  286. 286,  289 
Pennyroyal.  497 
PentJU»ifp«fllary.  433 
Pentacydic,  430 
Pentamerous,  430 
Pentandrous,  432 
Pentapetalous,  432 
Pentasepalous.  432 
Pentstemon.  500 
Peony,  58,  564 
Peperomia.  488 
Pepo.  436 
Pepper.  483.  561 
Peppt-r  Family.  488 
Pepper  Grass,  554 
Peppermint,  497 
Peppers.  501 
Pep|>erworts.  372,  881 
Peppridge.  519 
Perianth.  349.  418,  431 
Periblem,  162 

Pericambium.  110. 114. 162, 164 
Pericarp.  273.  275.  426.  435 
Pericha;tium.842.  346 
Peridinm.  312.  324 
Perigynous.  434 
PeriUa.  498 
Perlplooa.  503 
Perisperm.  425 
Perisporiaceap.  273.  278 
Peristome,  360 
Perithecium  (pL— *.),  281,  289,  997 
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Periwiokle,  83,  CK)4 
Permanent  Tissues,  86,  144 
Peronospora,  259.  264 
Perono8porac«*«,  339 
Peronospore®,  46.   258,  269.  317, 

337,340 
Persea,  494 
PerHiinmon,  50^ 
Personales,  498 
Pertusaria.  298,  309 
Peruvian  Bark.  64,  182,  517 
Petal,  417,  430 
Petal* mtemou,  532 
Petiole,  145.  869 
Petunia,  98.  502 
Peyssonnelia.  277 
Peziza,  270,  271.  286,  288,  289,291. 

297,  301,  323.  330 
Pbacelia.  503 
Phaci(iium,295 

Phaeosporeffi.  265,  2(58.  269. 337,  339 
Phallus.  324. 32.5 
Phanerogam  ia.  204.  205.  389,  568, 

569,  570 
Phanerogams.  11,  40.  46.  56.  66,  73. 

74.  76,  82.  87,  90.  93.  KKJ,  \%\ 

123.  i:J7, 140.  161.  164,  205.  270. 

284.  316.  317,  889 
Phascacese,  355.  358 
Phascum.  858 

Phaseolus,  88,  475.  531,  532 
Phea^int's  Eye.  564 
Phellodendron.  542 
Phellogen.  126 
PhiUdelplius.  103.  526 
Philydreae,  457 
Phleum,  455 
Phlo6m.  118,  407 
Phlox,  503 
Phoenix.  465 
Phoradendron.  51.  477 
Phosphates.  176 
Phosphorus.  175 
Phragmidium.  314.  315 
Phycochromac«*»,  340 
Phycocyanine.  216 
Phycomyces,  241 
Phycomycetes.  8;I8 
Phyooxanthine,  216.  227 
PhyUactinla.  281,  L^S;] 
Phyllocladns,  410 
Phyllocyanine,  52 
Phylloglosflum,  382.  885 
PI>yllome,  134,  136,  243,  271 


Phyllotaxifl,  149 

Pbylloxanthine,  52 

Physalis,  500 

Physarum,  210 

Pliyscia,  306,  ;m9 

Physiological  Unit,  20 

Physocalymma.  523 

Pliysomycetes,  338 

Phytelephas.  463 

Phytelephasiese.  46:i 

Phytolacca.  497 

Phytolaccace®,  4J)7 

Picea,  151,409,411.412 

Pie  Plant.  497 

Pigeon  Pea.  53) 

Pileorhiza.  159,374.  424 

Pileus.  828 

Pilobol us.  237.241 

Pilophorus.  309 

Pilularia.  381.  883 

Pimento.  523 

Pinang.  466 

Pinckneya.  517 

Pine.  94.  412 

PineflB.  411 

Pine-apple.  62,  471 

Pine-apple  Family,  471 

Pinguicula,  500 

Pinhoen  Oil.  484 

Pink  Family.  549 

Pinnately-comf)oun<l  I^'aves.  148 

Pinnately  lobed  LeaveK.  147 

Pinnate  Veuaiion.  145 

Pinus,  34.  69.   85    102.  151.  895 

397.409,  411,412,415 
Piper.  483.  561 
Piperaceae.  425.  483 
Piperales.  483 
Pipsissewa.  510 
Piptocephalis.  238.  241 
Pirus.  72,  75,  85.  103,  527.  564 
Pistacia.  535 
Pistachia  Nui.  535 
Pistil.  419,  433 
Pistillate  Flowers.  431 
Pisum,  102.  531 
Pitch.  412 
Pitchers,  186 
Pitcher  Plant.  556,  557 
Pith,  124.  128,200,  201.  408 
Pits  in  Cell  walls,  24 
Pitted  Vessels,  84,  113.  368 
Pittosporacese.  551 
Pittoapomm,  551 
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Placenta,  410.  488 

Placodium,  309 

FlagriaDthus,  547 

Plane  Tree,  487 

Plane  Tree  Family,  487 

Platonacee,  487.  565 

Platanus.  102.  487.  504.  565 

Platjflrrapha.  310 

Platyzotna.  376 

P]anta^ioac«*ie.  507 

Plantago.  106.  507 

Plantain.  106.  428.  472.  507 

Plantain  Family,  507 

Plant  Body.  133 

Plant^Cell,  15 

Plant  Food.  175 

Plasmodium  (pL— a)  6.  207 

Plectospora.  303 

Plerome,  161 

PleurocarpflD.  359.  860 

Pleurocarpus.  235 

PleuroBiffma,  230 

Plum.  62.  146.  292.  426.  530 

Plumbaginace».  507 

Plumba^ro,  508 

Plumule.  186.  386.  404.  474 

Phyco^rytbrine,  276 

Poa.  279  455 

Podisoma.  (m0  Gymnosporangium) 

Podocarpus.  409.  410 

Podog^nium.  565 

Podophyllum,  559 

Podospbsera,  271.  281,  283 

Pofl^natum.  359 

Poison  Hemlo<;k.  520 

Poison  Ivy.  165.  516.  535 

Poison  Oak.  535 

Poison  Sumach,  535 

Poke-ljerries,  173 

Poke  weed.  497 

Pole  Bean.  188.  531 

PolemoniHceiB.  503 

Polemoniales,  500 

Polemonium,  503 

Polianthes.  461 

Pollen,  34.  46.  136.  389.  417 

Pollen-sac,  394.  418 

Pollen  Tube.  47.  391 

Pollination.  420.  421 

Pollinia,  503 

Polyactis.  288 

Polyandrous.  432 

Polyanthus.  468 

Polyanbrodaciyl»,  834 


Polycsrpellary,  488 
Polygala.  551 
Poly^laceie.  550 
Poly^alales.  550 
Polyjramous  Flowi^r«,  481 
PolvgonaceiB.  64,  496 
Polygonum.  32:{.  496.  «7 
Polygynoecial  Fruits,  487 
Polyhedral  Cell.  19 
Polyides,  277 
Polypetalas.  476. 518 
Polypetalons,  431.483 
PolypodiaceA,  877 
Poly  podium.  109,  877 
Polyporl,  341 
Polyporites,  831 
Polyporus.  328.  880.  881 
Polysepalous,  431.  483 
Polysiphonia.  377 
Polysipbonides,  378 
Polysymmetrical  Flowers.  430 
Polytricbum,  150,  852.  859.  860 
Pome.  436 
Pomeae.  527 
Pomegranate,  538 
Pond  weeds,  466 
Pontederaces.  457 
Pontederales.  457 
Porcupine  Grass,  157 
Portlandia.  518 
Poplar.  428 
Poppy.  556 
Poppy  Family.  556 
Populus.  150.  487. 564.  565 
Populus.  102.  143 
Portulaca.  197.  264.  549 
Portulacacee.  549 
Potamales.  466 
Potamogeton.  131. 186 
Potasb  Sa1t^  176 
Potassium.  175 

Poteto,  56. 58, 166,  181. 187.  500 
Potato  Fungus.  264 
Potentilla.  264 
Potentilles,  528 
Prickles.  137 
Prickly  Ash.  127.  542 
Prickly  Pear.  520 
Pride  of  India  Tree.  540 
Primary  Bundle.  121 
Primary  Cell-wall.  85.  6ft 
Primary  Cortex,  408 
Primary  Meristem.  86, 88, 89,  106 
121, 188,  144.  Wl 
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Primmry  Root.  169 

Phmarr  Stem,  140 

Primary  Wood,  406,  408 

Primine.  419 

Primordial  Utricle.  5 

Primrose.  94,  98, 104.  506 

Primroee  FamUy.  506 

Primula.  94.  98,  104,  506 

Primulacese,  606 

Primulales,  506 

PriDce'8  Pine.  510 

Principal  Tieeaes,  69 

Pringsheimia.  250 

Prismatic  Cell,  19 

Privet.  505 

Procanibium.  121 

Proembryo.  833.  841,  891.  433 

Proffresslve  Division,  49 

Promycelium.  814,  820 

Prosenchyma.  18 

Protanioeba,  15 

Protea,  491 

ProteaceiB.  491 

Proterandrons,  484 

Proteropfynous.  484 

Prothalllum  (pi.— a),  861,  389,  408, 

418,420 
Protococcas,  86,  87,  65.  185,219, 

221.  807 
Protoderme».  210 
Protomeristem,  86 
Protomycetes.  838 
Piot^>myxa,  15,207 
Protonema{pl.— ata),  841.  356 
Protophyta,  205,  200.  806,  335,830. 

668,  569.  570 
Protopbyte«.  206 
Protoplasm.  1.  94.  166 
Protoplasm-Sac,  5.  15 
ProtoUxis.  415 
Prototype,  184 
Protozoa.  207 
Pruneae.  580 

Pranos.  102.  103.  580,  564 
Pseudolarix,  409 
Pseudopodiam  (pi.— a).  8.  855 
PseudoRapbidieas,  230 
Pseudospores.  813 
Pseadotsa^a.  411 
Psidium.  523 
Psilotum.  382.  885 
PtaroxyloD,  585 
Ptelea,  54^ 


Pteridopbyta,  2a5,   835.  361,  868, 

369    870 
Pteridopbytes.  10,  40.  59,  72,  74. 

80.  ^.  86,  90,  92,  106.  121.  137, 

140,  161, 164.  361.  389, 418.  437 
Pteris.  72.  80.  81.  85.  88, 107.  110, 

111,869.377 
Pterocarpus,  532 
Pterocarya.  565 
Pteropbyllum,  416 
Puccinia.  39.  815.  316 
Puff-Bali.  824,  836 
Pulque.  468 
Pulse  Family,  531 
Pulu,  378 
Pulvinus.  197 
Pumpkin.   29,   98,   187.  200.  486, 

437,522 
Punica,  528 
Punctum  Vei^iUtionis,  87, 138, 140, 

144,  149.  424.  444 
PursUne,  93,  649 
Pycnidia,  281.  293.  299 
Pycnidioepores.  281,  294 
Pyrenastrum.  310 
Pyrenomycetes.  289.  295, 299,  888, 

839 
Pyrenula.  310 
Pyrolinete.  508,  510 
Pyxine.  809 
Pyxis,  436 

Quadrilocular,  433 
Quandan^  Nut,  476 
Quassia,  640 
QuercineflD.  478 
Quercitron.  480 
Quercitron  Oak.  480 
Quercus.  17.  85.  150,  479,  664 
Quernales,  477 
Quillaja.  629 
Quilbija  Bark.  629 
QuillajesB.  629 
Quillworts.  887 
Quince.  35,  149.  527 
Quinia.  64.  617 
Quinic  Acid.  64,  182 
Quinine,  617 

Raceme,  428 

Radial  Bundle,  113,  3G2,  392 
Radiately-compound  Leaves.  148 
Radiatelylobed  Lieaves.  147 
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Radiate  Venation,  145 

Radicle,  404,  474 

Radish,  08,  554 

Rafflesia,  270,  482 

Rafflesiaceae,  270,482 

Ragweed,  515 

Rainfall,  172 

Ramalina,  807,  808 

Ramie,  491 

Ramose  Cell,  19 

Ranales,  466.  557 

Ranui.culaceae,  284.  823,  A2\  487, 

562 
Ranunculus,  14,  117, 504 
Rapate«p.  457 
Rape,  554 
RaphsnuR,  150,  554 
Rapliides,  59.  61 
Raphidieie,  230 
Raspberriei",  64,  437,  529 
RatUii,  465 
Rays  of  Different   Refranifibility, 

191 
Receptacle.  291,  349,  370,  381,  417 
Red  Bay.  494 
Red  aover,  166 
Red  Currant,  526 
Red-Hot  Poker  Plant,  451 
Red  Lily,  460 
Red  Oak,  480 
Red  Pine.  412 
Red  Rust,  89,  816 
Red  Sandalwood,  532 
Red  Seaweeds,  58,  278 
Red-Snow  Plant.  185 
Red  Top,  455 
Reduced  Bundles,  121 
Redwood,411 
Regular  Flowers,  480 
Reindeer  Moss,  809 
Rejuvenescence.  42.  47,  229.  247 
Relations  of  Caulome,  Pliyllome, 

etc.  185.188 
Relations  to  External  Agents,  184 
Reproductive  Cells,  47 
Reseda,  552 
ResedacesB.  552 
Reserve  Materip.l.  181.  187 
Reservoirs  for  Secretions,  129 
Residual  ProductH,  01 
Resin,  62,  68, 129 
Redn  Canals,  182 
Resinous  Substances.  96 
Heetiace».  457 


Restiale^.  457 

Restio,  150 

Resting  Spore,  218,  220 

Resting  Stage,  206.  212 

Results  of  Metastasis,  188 

Resurrection  Plant.  555 

Reticularia.  211 

Reticulated  TbickHninjr.  28 

Reticulated  Vessels,  83,  111 

Retinospora,  411 

Rliabdonema,  281 

Rbodantbe,  515 

Rbodoreffi,  511 

Rbamnaceffi,  588.  565 

Rbamnus,  589,  565 

Rbeum,  71.  496 

Rbexia,  528 

RbizocarpesB,  870,  371,  372,   378 

881,889 
Rliizocarps,  881 
Rhizoids,  843.  851.  361 
Rliizopbora,  524 
Rbizopborace».  524 
Rliizosolenia.  231 
Rhododendron,  510 
Rbodoiuelaceie.  839 
Rbodomeles,  277.  278 
Rbodospermeie,  8^ 
Riiodymenia,  277 
Rbodymenieae.  277 
Rboicospbenia.  280 
Rhubarb.  61,  64,  496 
Rhus,  150.  165,  585,  665 
Rbytisma,  295 
Ribes,  102.  526 
Riccia,  846,  848.  849 
Rlcciaceae.  850.  361 
Rice.  56,  59.  455 
Rice  Paper,  519 
Richardia.  462 
Ricinus,  59,  85.  115   118   120,  475 

484 
Riga  Fir.  413 
Right,  to  the.  199 
Ring.  828,  825 
Ringed  Vessels.  83,  113 
Ringless  Ferns,  872,  878 
Rings.  28 
Rinodina.  809 
Ripening  of  Seed^  58 
RivulariaceaB.  217.  33a 
Rivularia,  206,  218 
Robinla.  17.  61.  150, 582 
RocceUa,808 
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Boebea,  106 

Rocket.  554 

Rock.weedB.  269 

Root.  184.  137.  159,  187.  190,  101, 

243.  265.  302,  874,  404.  424 
Root-cap,  159,  161.  874,  404 
RooUiairs,  19,  95,  137,  IGl.   842, 

851,861,867 
Root-pressure.  173 
Roots  as  Storehouses,  165 
Root-stock,  186 
Rosa.  527 

Rosaceie.  64. 150.  425,  627,  565 
Rosales,  624 
Rosese.  527 
Rose  Apple,  523 
Rose  Family,  527 
Rosemanr,  497 
Rose  Mallow,  547 
Rose  of  Jericho,  555 
Roses,  283.  437,  527 
Rosette,  402 
Rosewood.  505.  582 
Rosin.  63.  412 
Rosmarinus,  497 
Rotation  of  Organs,  199 
Rotation  of  Protoplasm,  14 
Rubes,  629 
Rubia,  518 
Rubiacese,  516 
Rubiales,  516 
Rubus,  529 
Rudbeckia,  151 
Rudiments  of  Floral  Organs,  426. 

481 
Rue.  182.  642 
Rue  Family.  541 
Rumex,  71.497 
Runners,  135,  198 
Ruscus,  461 
Rushes,  457 
Russia  Leather.  487 
Rust,  816 
Ruta,  132.  642 
Rutacee.  541 
Rute».542 
Rye,  94, 166.  289,  294,  295,  455 

Sabal.  465 
Sabiaces,  535 

Saccharomyces,  17.  89.  65,  214 
Saccharomyceies.  336,  340 
Saccbarum,  455 
Sack  Tree,  490 


Safflower.  518 

SaflFron.  468 

Sage,  498 

Saga  Brush.  514 

Sagedia,  310 

Sagittaria,  131,  467 

Sago.  410 

Sago  Pailms,  466 

Saguerus,  466 

Sagus,  466 

Salep.  470 

Salicaceee,  425.  486.  565 

Salisburia,  410 

Salix.  486.  564.  565 

Salsify.  512 

SalvadoraceiB,  504 

Salvia.  498 

Salvinia,  881.  382 

Salviniaceie.  882 

Samara,  436 

Sambucus.  106.  618 

Samydaceas.  622 

San^inaria,  556 

Sandalwood  Tree.  476 

Sand-box  Tree.  485 

Sanfoin.  532 

Santalacese,  476 

Santalales,  476 

Santalum,  476 

SanU  Maria  Wood.  549 

Sap.  62.  174 

Sapindaceae,  535.  5C|5 

Sapindales,  534 

SapindesB,  536 

Sapindus.  565 

Sapodilla  Plum,  606 

Saponaria,  550 

Saponin,  461 

Sapotacee,  506,  564 

Saprolegniaceae.  89.  56.  254.  268, 

269,  837.  339.  WO 
Saprolegnise,  11 
Saprophyte.  53.  176. 178,  182.  190, 

221.250.270,281.286.828 
Sarcodes.  511 
Sargasso  Sea.  269 
Sargassam,  268 
Sarracenia.  182.  556 
Sarraceniacefls.  556 
Sarsaparilla.  459 
Salt,  diffusion  of,  175 
Sassafras.  494,  5iU 
Sassafras  Bark,  494 
Satin- Wood,  644 
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Saanden,  688 

Saururus,  488 

8ftw  Palmetto.  465 

Saxifraga,  106. 193,  VH,  526 

Saxifragaoe«,  626 

Saxifrage  Family.  626 

Scaliiosa,  516 

Scalariform  Thickening,  28 

Scalariform  VesKels,  84.  107, 863 

Scales.  00. 186. 187,  155 

Scammony,  502 

Scarlet  Bean,  187 

Scarlet  Oak,  480 

Scattered  Leaves.  140 

Schalen,  84 

Schiaomjeetea,  178,  211,  ;]36,  888 

ScliinuB,  585 

SchixaBa.  877 

SchixaBacee.  877 

Schisocarpic  Fruits,  486 

ScbixoeporeflB,  888 

Schixoxjlon,  415 

Schiz/nemia,  277 

Schnlxe's  Maceration,  85 

Sciadopjtis,  411 

SciHa.  450 

Sclrpos,  150,  818 

Scitaminee,  471 

Sderenchjma,  71,  89, 112, 124. 848, 

851.  868.  802 
Sclerotium,  290.  294 
Sclerotium  Stage,  208 
Sooleclte.  288 
Scolopendrium.  877 
Scorpioid  Cyme,  429 
Scorploid  Monopodium,  140 
Scorpioid    Sympodial    Dichotomy. 

Scotch  Fir,  412 
Scotch  Pine.  412 
Scouring  Rushes,  85 
Screw  Pine.  462 
Sdophulariacete.  500 
Scutellum,  451 
Scytonema,  218 
S<7tonemace8B,  218.  888 
Secale,  108.  455 
Secondary  Cell- wall.  68 
Secondary  Cortex.  408 
Secondary  Embryo-sacs.  402 
Secondary  Leaves.  147 
Secondary  Spirals.  151 
Secondary  Spores,  820 
Secondary  Sporidia,  820 


Saooodary  Wood,  406 

Secretion  BeserroirB,  126 

8ectionU3atter.  122, 165 

Sections  of  Leaf-bad?,  154 

Seeundine,  419 

Sedges,  818,  «B1 

Sedge  Fnmily,  457 

Sedum.  150,  526 

Seed.  167,  181, 188,  391,  404,  42^ 

487 
Segestria,  810 
Selarinella,  111,  112,  128,  882,  386, 

887 
Selaflinell»,  121,  888, 885,  887, 891, 

897 
Sempervivom,  526 
Senecio.  514 
Senecioniden,  514 
Senna.  538 

Sensitive  Plant,  197,  198,  534 
Sepal.  417.  430 
Septiddal  Dehiscence.  435 
8equoia.81,  411.415,  416 
Serrate  Leaf.  147 
Service-Berries,  527 
Sesamum,  499 
Sesbania.  532 
Seta,  842,  855 
Seiaria,  823 
Seville  Orange.  541 
Sexual  Act,  206 
Sexual  Generation.  841,  861 
Sexual  Organs,  206 
Shaddock,  541 
Shallot.  458 
Sheep  Laurel,  510 
Shelf.bark  Hickory,  483 
Shells,  34 

Shepherdia,  98.  492 
Shepherd's  Purse.  554 
Shields,  881 
Shower  of  Lichens.  809 
Showy  Lily,  460 
SIda,  547 
Sieve  Cells,  28 

Sieve  Tissue,  79,  106.  868, 892 
Sigillaria.  885 
SigiUaries,  885 
Silene,  550 
Silenee,  818 
Silicates,  176 
Silicon.  175 
Silique,  486 
Silk  Oak.  491 
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SUk  Tree,  647 

SUphium,  70,  71,  103,   183,   156, 

159,  515 
Silver-Bell  Tree,  506 
Silver  Fir,  412 
Silver  Poplar.  173 
Silver  Tree.  491 
Simurabft.  540 
SimarutM  Bark.  540 
Simanibaoen,  540 
Simple  Leaf,  147 
Simpla  Pisli],  433 
SimuliaDeous  Division,  49 
Single  Cells,  65 
SipliOAacete,  889 
SiphoneiB,  840 
Sirarella,  231 
Sirarelles,  231 
Sisymbrium,  98 
Size  of  Cells,  16 
Size  of  Leaves,  146 
Skimmia,  542 
Skunk  Cabbage,  462 
Sleep  of  Plants,  198 
Slime  Moulds,  6,  170,  188, 207 
Slippery  Elm,  488 
Sioanea,  545 
Slough  Grass,  455 
Smartweed,  497 
Smilacina,  428 
Smilax,  459,  460 
Smut,  818, 323 
Snake  wood,  490 
Snapdragon,  500 
Sneesewood  Tree,  535 
Snowbull.  518 
Snow  berries,  518 
Snowdrop,  468 
Snowdrop  Tree,  506 
Snow  flake.  468 
Snow  Plant,  511 
Soap  Bark.  529 
Soda  Salts,  176 
Sodium,  175 
Soft  Bast,  116 
Solanaoen,  71, 425,  500 
Solan  um,  11,  102.  500 
Solidago,516 

Solitary  Axillary  Inflorescence,  428 
Solitary  Spores,  819 
Solitary    Terminal     Inflorescence, 

429 
Sollya,  651 
Solorina,  809 


Solutions,  174 

Sonneratia,  523 

Sophora,  532 

Soredia,  805 

Sorghum,  457 

Sorisporium,  319 

Sorrel,  497,  542 

Soroeis,  487 

Sorus  (pi— son),  318,  874 

Sour  Gum,  519 

Sour  Sop,  501 

Soy,  532 

Spadix,  428 

Spanish  Bayonet,  461 

Spanish  Chestnut,  478 

Spanish  Keedles,  515 

Sparganium,  462 

Speerschneidera,  809 

Spergula,  550 

Spermagonium    (pi. — a),  293,  298, 

Spermaiium(pl.-4i),293,  299,  312, 

315,323,830 
Spennatosoids,   45     46,  243,   267 

271,330,882,341.862 
Sperm  Cells,  841.  862. 
Sphacelariacete,  839 
Sphacdlia,  289 
SpWria,  292,294.  295 
Sph»riace«,  839 
SpherobacUfria,  213 
SphasrococcaceiB,  839 
Sphsroooccites,  278 
SphaBrococcoides.  277.  278 
Spliterophorei.  310 
Spherophorus,  801.  310 
Splueroplea,  245.  247 
Spberopleacee.  339 
Sphsrotheca,  281. 2a3 
Sphagnaces,  352.  :{55.356,  857 
Sphagnum.  351.  a57.  358 
Sphenopbyllum,  368 
Sphen^dal  cell,  19 
Spicules,  324 
Spiderwort,  457 
Spike,  895.  428 
Spinach.  495 
Spinacia.  495 
Spines,  136 
SpirM,  529 
Spir»e»,  529 
Spirals.  28 

Spiral  Vessels.  82, 95, 108,  363 
Spiranthes,  47Q 
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Spirillum.  218 

Spirobacteria.  313 

SpirocbiBte,  210 

Soirogyra.  11.  22,  37,  44,  51,57.  67. 

232,234.241 
Splaciinum,  859 
SpoDgiocarp«'ae,  277 
Sporangium  (pi.— a),  137.  210.  286. 

325.  866. 874.  378 
Spontaneous  Movements,  106 
Spore-case.  342,  355 
Spores,  137, 170.  188.209.  286.  342, 

861 
Spore-sac.  860 
Sporidia.  290.  314.  317,  320 
Sporocarp.  270.  273,  274,323,  ;J27 
Sporocbnaces,  339 
Sporogonium(pl.— a;.  342,  348,  354 
Spumaria.  210 
Spurious  Tissues.  65 
Spurge  Family,  484 
Spyridia,  277 
Squamarie®.  277 
Squash.  20,  522 
Squill,  459 
Stachys.  441 
Stack  housiese,  580 
Stamen.  136, 197, 190,  804. 418. 430 
Staminate  Flowers,  431 
Stapelia,  503 
Staphylea.  535 
Staphylese.  535 
Star  Apple,  506 

Starch,  53.  78, 165. 170, 181,187 
Starch  Cellulose,  55.  ^ 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  461 
St&uroueis,  230 
Staurothele,  310 
Stellate  Cell,  10 
Stem,  135, 140,  181,  187,  265 
Stemonitis,  0.210 
Stephanodi9CU8,  231 
Stephanopyxis.  231 
Stephanotis,  503 
Sterculiacese.  545 
Stereum,  328.  330 
Sterigma  (pi.— ata).  282,  200.  312. 

320 
Stereocaulon.  300 
Siicta,  20G,  801.  300 
Siigeoclonium.  42 
Stigma.  107,  410 
Stinging  Nettlee,  401 
Stink-IIom,  325 


Stipa.  108.  157 

Siipuh'S.  148 

Stoffwechsel.  180 

Stoma  (pi.  stomata).  80.  00,  01.  02 
00.  155.^170)  185.  101. 812.  343 
350.  852.  359,  y62.  367.  802.  437 

Stomata,  Number  ot.  102, 103 

Storing  of  lieserve  Material.  181 

Stratification  of  Cell-wall.  82.  93 

Strawberries,  62,  64.  434.  530 

Strawberry  Geranium,  526 

Strawberry  Tomato,  500 

Streaming  of  Protoplasm.  6 

Strelitziu,  472 

Striatella,  231 

Striation  of  Cell-wall,  33 

Strigula,  310 

Strings  of  Protoplasm,  16 

Strobile.  437 

Strychnia.  182,  503 

Strychnos,  182, 503 

Stuartia.  548 

Styles.  190 

StylidiacesB,  512 

Stylidium.  512 

Stylospores.  30.  208,  315 

StyracaoesB,  505 

Styrax,  505 

Sucrose,  62 

Sugar.  62,  165,  455 

Sugar  Beet,  62,  405 

Sugar  Can.'.  62,  03,  405 

Sugar,  Diffusion  of,  175 

Sugar  Maple,  62,  174,  585 

Sugar  Piue.  412 

Sujrary  Mutter.  ITO 

Sulphates,  176,  180 

Sulphur,  175. 180 

Sulphuretted  EsM^nces,  63 

Sumach.  64.  585 

Sumatra  Camphor.  547 

Summer  Buds,  141 

Sundew,  526 

Sundew  Family.  526 

Sunflower.  150,  171.  178,  188,45'.fi 
514 

Sunflower  Family,  512 

Supernumerary  Buds.  143 

Supernumerary  Stems,  143 

Supple  Jacks,  537 

Supporting  Tissue,  80 

Suppression  of  Floral  Organs,  431 

Suspended  Ovules,  433 

Suspension  of  Movements,  196 
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Saspensor,  885,  HOI,  404, 433 
Swarmspores,  86,  209.    33*2,    360, 

d63,  278 
Sweet  Alyssum,  554 
Sweel  Bay.  662 
Sweet  Gum-Tree,  526 
Sweet  Oil,  505 
Sweet  Pouto,  148, 165.  502 
Sweet  Sop,  561 
SwieteDia,  540 
Symmetry  of  Leaves,  146 
Sympetalous,  432 
Sympodial  Cymose  Monopodinm, 

140 
Sympodial  Dichotomy,  140 
Symphoricarpas,  11,462,  518 
Synalissa,  809 
Synantherous,  488 
Syncarpous,  4138 
Synedra.  281 
SyDgeneeious,  488 
Sycamore,  487 
Syconos,  487 
SyriDga.  102,  505 
Systems  of  Tissues,  89 
System  of  U  round  Tissues,  128 

Tabel1aria.281 
TabellaHece.  281 
Tabermemontana,  504 
Tabular  Cell.  19 
Taccaceie.  468 
Taocadt«.  468 
Tagetes,  514 
Tallow  Tree,  486 
Tamarack,  412 
Tamarind.  64, 683 
Tamarind  us.  588 
TamariscineiB,  649 
Tamarisk.  549 
Tamarix.  549 
Tanacetum.  514 
Tanbark  Oak,  480 
TangLin,  504 
Tangbinia.  504 
Tannic  Acid,  64,  182 
Tansy,  514 
Taraxacum,  62,  512 
Tares,  532 

Tartaric  Acid,  64, 182 
Tar,  412 
Tapioca.  484 
Taxineip.  400,  410 
Taxodie»,  411 


Taxodium.  409,  411 

Taxus.  102,  895,  899,  400.  410 

Tea,  182.548 

Teak,  483.  498 

Teasel.  516 

Tecoma,  499 

Tectona,  498 

Teamen,  437 

Tela  Contexu,  66 

Telentospores,  818 

Temperature,  169,  184, 198 

Tendril,  186,  200 

Teredo.  524 

Termes,  524 

Terminal  Growth  of  Cells,  29 

Ternstroemiacee.  548 

Terpsinoe,  281 

Tetracarpellary,  483 

Tetracyclic,  480 

Tetradynamous.  482 

Tetramerous,  480 

Tetrandrous,  482 

Tetranthera,  494,  565 

Tetraphis.  857 

Tetrapetalous,  482 

Tetrasepalous,  431 

Tetraspore®,  339 

Tetraspores.  273 

Testa,  426,  437 

Testudinaria,  467 

Thallophyta,  203.  204.  205 

Thallophytes.  17,   18.    37,  56,  90, 

140,  145,  205,  264.  857 
Thallophytes.  Classification  of.  885 
Thallome.  184.  243 
Thallus.  842,  461 
Thamuochortus,  160 
Thea,548 
Theca.355 

Theloechistes,  807,  309 
Thelotrema,  309 
Theobroma,  545 
Theobromine,  546 
Theories  as  to  Thickenini;  df  the 

Cell  wall,  30 
Thespesia,  547 
Thickening  of  Cell  wall,  23 
Thistles.  99. 187.  513 
Thorn  Apple,  502 
Thorns,  136 
Thrift,  608 
Thnnbergia,  A'J\) 
Thuya,  409.  411 
Thyme,  49? 
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ThjmelMice«»  403 

ThTmos.  497 

Tbyraiui.  429 

Tieut^  SOS 

Tiger  Uly,  400 

Tilia.  150, 546 

TiUMe«.545 

Tillandsia,  471 

TilletU,  818,  888 

Tilopteride«.  889 

Timotbj,  455 

Tipulaiia,  470 

Titsaes,  65,  69.  843,  858,  362.  867, 

405 
TiMues  of  Aogio^penuff,  437 
Tiflsae  Systems,  80 
Tjettek,  508 
Tmesipteris,  882,  885 
Toadstools,  89 
Tobacco,  182,.  184,  602 
Toddaliev,  643 
Toddj  Palms,  466 
Todea,  877 
Tolypella,  888.  884 
Tomato,  98, 164,  500 
Torreya,  409,  410 
Torsion,  200 
Torus,  417 
Toucb-MeNot,  542 
Towel  Gourd,  522 
Tracheary  Tissue.  81. 100,  868,  892 
Tracbeldes.  84,  116,  407 
Tracbjlobium.  588 
Tracbymene,  520 

Tradeacantia.  11, 12,  13.  61.  99,  467 
TragopogOD,  512 
Trailing  Arbutus,  510 
Trailing  Myrtle.  504 
Transitory  Rigidity.  19S 
Transformation  of  Surcb.  180 
Transpiration,  169,  185 
TransporUtion  of  Food,  176 
Transverse  Tension.  201 
Trapa,  164, 522 
Tree  Ferns,  146.  873,  377.  410 
Tree  Nettle,  491 
Tree  of  Heaven,  541 
Tremandree,  551 
Tremella,  289 
Tremellaces,  839 
Tremellini,  828, 830,  888 
Triadelpbous.  432 
Triandrous,  482 
Tricarpellary,  488 


Tricbia,  311 

Tridiobasis,  816 

Trichogyne,  371.  286, 800 

Trichomanes,  876 

Tricbome.  93.  95. 184. 187. 161»846, 

883,392.487 
Tridiopbore,  375 
Tricyclic,  480 
Trifollam,  103,  588 
Trigynous,  433 
Trilocular,  438 
Trimerons.  480 
Trimorphons,  486 
Tripetalous.  483 
Trisepalous,  481 
TriUcnm.  453 
Tritoma.  461 
Triurales,  467 
TriuridetB.  467 
TroUins.  564 
TropoBolum.  106.  648 
Truffle.  285 
Trypetheliuui.  810 
T8uga.83.  150.  409,  411 
Tuber,  136.  181,  190.  191.  385,  386 
Tnberacen.  373.  385.  888.  889 
Tuberose.  461 
Tubnlina.  211 
Tulip.  93.  102.  461 
Tulips.  461 
Tullpomania.  461 
Tulip  Tree.  623. 563 
Tulip  Wood.  537 
Tumble  Weed.  496 
Tupelo.  519 
Turban  Lily.  460 
Turgidity  of  Cells,  167 
Turkey  Oak.  480 
Turk's  Cap  LUy,  460 
Turmeric.  473 
Tumeracete.  632 
Turnip.  166.  185.  554 
Turpentine.  63,  409.  418 
Turpentine  Canals,  180 
Twigs.  481 

Twining  of  Organs,  800 
Typba.  462 
a>pbace».463 

Ullucus,  495 
Ulmaoe»,488 
Ulmus,  150, 488 
mva,335 
mvacesp,  67 
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tTmbel,  428 
Umbellales,  418 
Umbellifero,  129,  436,  519 
Umbellularia,  494 
UmbiUcaria,  298,801, 809 
Umbilioariei,  809 
Umbrella  Tn^,  563 
Uiiciiiu]a,281,28:) 
UniourD  Plant.  499 
Unilocular.  483 
UDiparoos  Cyme,  429 
UnisHxaal  Flowers,  431 
Upaa  Tieate.  508 
Upas  Tree,  490 
Umri,503 
Uroeolaria,  298,  809 
Uredlnacee.  339 
Uredlnee.  810,  817, 820,  887 
Uredo,  816 
Uredospore,  812 
Urocystis,  820, 823 
Uromjces,  816 
Uropjxifl,  815 
Urtica,  11,  61,  491 
Urticace8e,61,  77,490 
Urticmles,  488 
Usnea,  296. 301.  806,808 
Usneei,  806 
UstilajiriDaoen.  339 
UatilaflriDen.  817,  887 
UstUago,  818, 823 
Utricle,  436 
Utricolaria,  182,  500 

Vacdiiie»,508.511 
Vaocinium,  511,  565 
Vacuolee,  5,51. 1C7,  189. 197 
Valerian.  516 
Valeriaua,  516 
Valeriaoacete,  516 
Vallianeria,  14,  186,  473 
Valsa,  294 

Valves  of  Diatoms,  227 
Vanden,  470 
Vanilla,  470 
Vascular  Bundle.  106 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  861 
Vascular  Plants,  205 
Vascular  Tissues,  119 
Vancheria.  10,  45, 250.  254 
VaocberiaoesB.  254.  269 
Vegetoble  Alkaloids,  64 
Vegeuble  Jelly.  63 
Vegetable  Mucili^,  63 


VegetatiTe  Cells,  49 

Vegetative  Gone,  87 

Vt«etative  Point,  87 

VeH,  828 

Veins  of  Leaves,  145 

Venation.  145,  475 

Venice  Turpentine.  413 

Ventral  Suture,  438 

Venus*  Fly-Trap,  596 

Veratmm,  459 

Verbascum,  150,  500 

Verbena,  98,  284,  496 

Verbenacee,  498 

Vermiform  Body,  286 

Vemonia,  516 

Vemoniace»,  516 

Veronica,  500 

Verracaria,  806, 810 

Vermcariacea,  810 

Verrucariei,  810 

Versatile  Anthers,  488 

Vervain  Family,  498 

Veeseloells,  17 

Vessels,  66,  167 

Vetch,  58, 59, 149,  582 

Vibrio,  218 

Viburnum.  17, 127, 518,  565 

Vicia.  14, 88. 150.  531, 532 

Victoria,  146,  556 

Victoria  Lily,  558 

Vinca,  83, 102,  426. 504 

Vine,  61, 171. 174. 198.  687 

Viola,  421.  436,  551 

Violaoee,  425,  551 

Violet  Family,  551 

Violets,  551 

Vi^nia  Creeper,  61, 155, 165, 198; 

Virgin's  Bower,  264,  564 

Viscum,  477 

Vitex,  498 

Vitls,  61. 65.  108. 150,  174,  587 

Vocbysia,  550 

Vocbysiacete,  550 

VolvocaceflB.  339 

Volvodneie,  221 

Volvox,  223,  248,  268.  20:),  337 

Vulcanized  Rubber,  485 

Waaboo.  589 
Waffen-boom,  491 
Waiingof  Planu,  196 
Walking-sticks,  209 
Wallflower,  554 
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Walnat,  421.  4it 

Walnut  Family.  ^^ 

Washingtonia.  4Cd 

Water  as  Plant  F(mk1,  176 

Water  Chestniit.  522 

Water  Chinquepin,  558 

Water  Cress.  554 

Water  Hemlock,  520 

Water  in  CelUwalls.  167 

Water  in  InterceliiiUr  Spaces.  167 

Water  in  Protoplasm.  16(i 

Water  in  the  Plant.  166 

Water  Lily.  71.  128.  558 

Water  Lily  Family.  557 

Watermelon,  188,  522 

Water  of  Organization.  82,  179 

Water  PlanUin.  128 

Water  Plantain  Family.  466 

Water  pores,  104 

Water  Net,  223 

Water  Weed.  473 

Wattles,  533 

Wax  Palm.  03.  464, 466 

Wax  Plant.  503 

Weeping  Trees,  196 

Weeping  Willow,  487 

Weigelia,  518 

West  India  Birch.  540 

West  India  Locust,  5^3 

Weld.  552 

Welwitscbia.  413.  415 

Wheat,  56,  69,  98.  187,  816.  818, 

328.  428,  453 
White  Asb,  505 
White  Cedar,  411 
White  aover,  166 
White  Elm,  488 
Wliite  Hellel>ure.  459 
White  Ipecacuanha,  551 
White  Light.  193 
White  Lily.  460 
White  Mulberry,  490 
White  Mustard*.  188,  554 
White  Oaks.  479 
White  Pepper.  483 
Wliite  Pine,  412 
White  Poplar,  172 
White  Spruce.  412 
Whitlavia,  503 
Whorls  of  Leaves,  149 
Whortleberry,  64 
Wicopy  492 
Wild  Black  Cherry.  530 
Wild  Cucumber,  522 


Willow,  64. 127.  143.  284,  485 
Willow  Family.  486 
Windsor  Bean.  474 
Winged  Seeds,  437 
Winter  Buds.  141 
Winter  Cherry.  500 
Wintergreen,  510 
Wistaria,  532 
Witch  Hazel.  526 
Wolffia,  461 
Wood,  447 

Wood-cells.  17.  84. 173 
Wood  Fibres,  74.  119 
Wood  NeUle,  491 
Wood  Sorrel,  542 
Woorara,  503 
Wormia,  562 
Wormseed,  495 
Wormwood,  514 
Wrack,  269 
Wrangelia.  277 
Wrange1iace»,  277 

Xanthium.  515 
Xanthorrhoea,  461 
Xanthosis,  520 
Xanthoxylee,  542 
Xanthoxylum,  127.  132,  542 
Xylem,  118.  201.  407 
Xylographa,  310 
Xyloniites.  295 
Xylopia,  561 
Xylophylla.  485 
Xyridaces,  457 

Yam  Family.  467 
Yeast  Plant,  17.  39,  214 
Yellow  Pine,  412 
Yellow  Pf)plar,  562 
Yellow  Thistle,  514 
Yew,  98,  410 
Yucca,  461 
Yuccites,  473 
Yulan  Tree,  562 

Zamia,  410 
Zamiostrobus.  416 
Zea,  11.  88.  102.  118,  455 
Zebra  Poiwm,  485 
Zfbra  Wood.  534 
Zingiber,  472 
Zingiberaceep.  472 
Zinnia,  53,  514 
Zbsyphus,  589,  565 
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Zonotricliia,  218 
Zoogloea  Stage,  213 
Zoogonidium,  221,  252 
Zoospore,  42,  66,  221.  241,  245,  271. 


Zoospores.  221.  241,  244,  269, 3;;9 

Zostera,13 

Zjgnema,  61,  67,  234 


ZygnemaoefB,  232,  242.  336.  838 
Zygomorpbic,  431 
Zygomycetes,  840 
Zygopbyllacee.  543 
Zygospore,  220 

ZygosporeiE,  45.  205.  220,  242.  244, 
306, 835,  336.  838,  568,  569,  570 
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